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Academic  Calendar  2006-2007 


I"he  academic  calendar  is  divided  into  fall  and  spring  semesters  of  approximately  15  weeks  each  and  summer  sessions  of 
varying  length.  The  last  vveek  of  the  fall  and  spring  soneslcrs  is  set  aside  for  final  examinations.  If  no  final  examination  is  given, 
the  course  will  meet  for  a  final  class  during  the  scheduled  final  examination  period 

ITie  holidays  and  vacations  usually  observed  by  the  university  are  as  foUows:  Labor  Day,  llianksgiving  (Wednesday -Sunday); 
Chiistmas  Eve/Christmas  Day  and  New  Year's  live/New  Year's  Day  (included  in  the  rtid-year  iidersession  break);  Martin 
Luther  King,  h.  Day,  Inauguration  Day  (every  four  years);  Memorial  Day,  and  Independence  Day.  Spring  break  is  the  week 

following  the  spring  semester  midtenn.  Classes  continue  until  10:40p.m  the  evening  before  a  hoKday  or  vacafion  period. 
Fall  Semester  2006 


August  20-27  Su-Su 

August  25  F 

August  28  M 

September  1  F 


September  4  M 
September  6  W 
September  11     M 


Septemba-18  M 

September  21  Th 

Septembe-  25  M 

October  2  M 

October  13  F 

October  14  S 

October  20  F 

October  20-22  F-Su 

October  30  M 


Nowmber  1  W 

November  3  F 

November  10  F 

Nowmba-  29  W 

November  15  T 

November  21  T 
Novembo-  22-26  W-Su 

December  1  F 


December  i 


M 


December  U -12  M-T 
December  13      W 
December  14-1 6  Tb^ 
December  18      M 
December  1 5-22  F4^ 
Decemba-  25-26  M-T 
January  1-2        M-T 


Wefcome  Wedc 

Last  day  to  register  for  fall  2006  without  a  late  fee 
Fall  classes  begin 

Late  registration  (with  $50  fee)  begins 

Fre^unaMmdergraduate  transfer  spring  semester  admission  application  deadline  for  students 
hving  outside  the  United  States 
Late  registratian  for  fall  ends 

Last  day  to  drop  MBA  1st  Module  courses  for  100%  refund  and  withotit  a  "W"  recorded 
Labor  Day;  no  classes,  university  oflSces  closed 
Maftiematics  Equivalency  Examination 
Last  day  to  add  a  fall  course  or  change  a  grade  option 
Last  day  to  drop  a  fall  course  hr  a  100%  refund  and  without  a  " W"  recorded 

Last  day  to  drop  MBA  1  st  Module  courses  for  a  50%  refimd  (no  refunds  for  1  st  Modules  after  this  date) 
Last  day  to  drop  a  611  course  fora  50%  refund 

Last  day  to  add  an  intemffaip  or  Cooperative  Education  Field  Experience 
Last  day  to  drop  MBA  1st  Module  courses 

Last  day  to  drop  a  fell  course  for  a  25%  refund  (no  refunds  after  this  date) 
Last  day  to  add  an  independent  reading  course  or  study  project 
Eariy  warning  notices  due  in  Registrar's  OfBoe 
Fall  Break;  no  classes,  univeraty  oflSces  open 
English  Competency  Examination 
Last  day  to  drop  a  fall  course  (mid-term) 
Family  Weekend 

Spring  2007  advance  registration  (with  billing)  begins 

Students  registering  for  final  semester  begin  sutxnitting  applications  for  spring  graduation 
MBA  2nd  Module  courses  begin 

Undergraduate  transfer  spring  semester  admission  application  deadline  for  students 
living  in  the  Ltaited  States 

Last  day  to  drop  MBA  2nd  Module  courses  for  1 00%  refimd  and  without  a  "  W"  recorded 
Last  day  to  drop  MBA  2nd  Module  courses  for  a  50%  refund  (no  refunds  for  2nd  \fodules  afler  tins  date) 
Theses  and  dissertations  due  in  deans'  ofiBces  for  fall  degree  candidates 
La^  day  to  diop  MBA  2nd  Module  courses 

Early  Decision  freeman  fall  semester  admission/financial  aid  appUcation  deadline 
Tuesday  classes  cancelled;  Friday  dasses  meet 

Thanksgiving  holiday;  no  classes;  university  offices  closed  Thirsday  and  Friday 
Fredunan  spring  sanester  adrtissicn  apiiicatbn  deadline  for  students  living  in  ttie  Ltaited  States 
Spring  2007  advance  registration  (with  billing)  ends 
Fall  classes  end 

Theses  and  dissertations  due  in  Registrar's  Office  for  fall  degree  candidates 
Fail  final  examinations 
Fall  study  day;  no  classes 
Fall  final  examinations 

Fall  final  examinations  (for  Wednesday  dasses) 
Fall  final  grades  due 
Wilier  holiday;  university  offices  dosed 
New  Year  holiday;  university  offices  closed 
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SjH-ing  Semester  2007 

January  7-14      Su-Su    Spring  Welcome  Week 


January  12 
Jaiuary  15 

January  16 

January  22 

January  24 
January  29 


February  3 
FdjTuary  5 


M 


February  12       M 


Last  day  to  legista-  for  spring  2007  wifcout  a  late  fee 

Freshman  fall  semester  admission  appKcatioa  deadline 

Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  Day,  no  dasses,  university  offices  closed 

Spring  classes  begin 

Late  registration  (with  $50  fee)  begins 

Late  registration  fcr  spring  ends 

Last  day  to  drop  MBA  1st  Nfodule  coiBses  Sx  100%  refund  and  wUfaout  a  "W"  recorded 

MathertBtics  Equivalency  Examination 

Last  day  to  add  a  spring  course  ordiange  a  grade  option 

Last  day  to  drop  a  spring  course  fcr  a  100%  refund  and  without  a  "W"  recorded 

Last  day  to  drop  MB  A  1st  Module  courses  fiw  a  50%  refimd  (no  refunds  for  1st  Modules  after  this  date) 

English  CoirpeterKy  Examination 

Last  day  to  drop  aspring  course  for  a  50%  refund 

Last  day  to  add  an  internship  or  Cooperative  Education  Field  Experience 

Last  dsy  to  (kop  MBA  1st  Module  courses 

Last  d^  to  drop  a  spring  course  for  a  25%  refund  (no  icflinds  after  this  date) 

Last  day  to  add  an  independent  reading  course  or  study  project 

Freshnsn  fall  semester  financial  aid  application  deadline 

Early  warning  notices  due  in  Registrar's  Office 

Undergraduate  transfer  fall  and  spring  semester  financial  aid  application  deadline 

Last  day  to  drop  a  spring  class  (rtrid-term) 

Spring  break;  no  dasses,  university  offices  open  Nfonday  through  Friday 

MBA  2nd  Module  courses  begin 

Last  day  to  drop  MBA  2nd  Module  courses  for  100%  refund  and  without  a  "W"  recorded 

English  Competency  Examination 

Last  day  to  drop  MBA  2nd  Module  courses  for  a  50%  refund  (no  refunds  for  2nd  Modules  after  tiiis  date) 

Summer  2007  registration  (with  payment)  end  Fall  2007  advance  registration  (with  billing)  begins 

Theses  and  dissertations  due  in  deans'  offices  for  spring  degree  candidates 

Students  registering  for  final  semester  begin  submitting  apphcations  for  sumnerand  fell  graduation 
F  Last  day  to  drop  MBA  2nd  Module  courses 

M  Spring  classes  end 

Theses  and  dissertations  due  in  Registrar's  Office  for  spring  degree  candidates 
T  Undergraduate  trarefer  fen  serrBsteradrtission  application  deadine  for  students  living  outside  the  LbitedStdes 

T-W      Spring  study  days;  no  dasses 
Th-W    Spring  final  examtnatioos 
T-M      Spring  final  grades  due 
S  Honors  Convocation 

Su         CommencemBnt 


Th 

M 

Th 

F 

S-Su 

M 

F 

S 

F 

M 


February  15 
Fdmiary  19 
March  1 
March  9 
March  11-18 
March  19 
March  23 
March  24 
March  30 
April2 


April6 
April  30 

May  1 

May  1-2 

May  3-9 

May  8-14 

May  12 

May  13 

Summer  Sessions  2007  (Dates  subject  to  change) 

May  14  M  7-week  summer  session  begins 

May  21  M         First  6-week,  first  3- week,  and  cross  summa-  sesaons  begin 

May  28  M         Memorial  Day;  no  classes,  university  offices  closed 

Jme  8  F  First  3-week  summer  session  ends 

June  2  S  English  CorDpetency  Examination 

June  1 1  M  Second  3-week  sunmer  session  begins 

Jme  28  Th         7-week,  seccnd  3-week,  and  first  6-week  summer  sessions  end 

July  1  Su         Undergraduate  traosfer  fall  semester  admission  application  deadline  for  studenU  living  in  the  United  States 

July  2  M  Second  6-week  day  and  evening  sumiBer  sessions  begin 

July  4  W         Independence  Day,  no  classes,  university  o  ffices  closed 

July  1 5  F  Fall  2007  advance  registration  (with  billing)  ends 

July  20  F  Theses  and  disseitatiorK  due  in  deans' offices  for  summer  degree  candidates 

August  9  Th         End  of  surmrBr  sessions 

Theses  and  dissertations  due  in  Registrar's  Office  for  annmer  degree  candidates 
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•  Undergraduate  and  Graduate  Programs 

•  Enrollment 


American  Univereity  was  chartered  by  an  Act  of  Congress  in 
1 893  and  founded  mder  the  auspices  of  the  IMted  Methodist 
Church.  Today  it  is  an  independent  coeduc^onal  university 
with  more  than  1 1 ,000  students  enrofled  in  undergraduate,  mas- 
ter's, doctoral,and  professional  degree  programs.  Located  on  an 
84-acTe  residaitial  campus  in  upper  northwest  Washington, 
D.C.,  the  university  attracts  students  fiomall  50  states,  the  Dis- 
trictofCohjidbia, Puerto  Ricoandttie  territories,  andneaily  150 
foreign  countries. 

A  short  distance  ftom  Washington's  centers  of  government, 
business,  research,  commerce,  and  a1,  the  American  University 
campus  is  located  in  a  scenic  residential  area  in  Northwest 
Wadungton,  D.C.  The  37  campus  buildings  include  the  univer- 
sity hl^rary,  administrative  and  academic  buildings,  residence 
halls,  an  interdenorrmational  religious  c«iter,  and  a  sports  cen- 
ter. Facilities  include  244iour  computer  laboratories,  radio  and 
TV  studios,  sdence  laboratories,  art  studios,  recital  halls,  and  a 
theatre.  The  'Vtehington  College  of  Law  is  located  a  half  mile 
from  the  campus  on  Massachusetts  Avenue.  The  satellite  Tenley 
Campus,  the  location  of  the  Washington  Semester  program,  is 
located  a  mile  from  the  university's  main  campus  on  NAraska 
Avenue. 

American  Ltaiveisity  offers  a  wide  range  of  undergraduate 
and  graduate  programs  throng  its  ax  major  divisions:  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences;  Kogod  School  of  Business;  Sdiool  of 


Communicatian;  School  of  Public  Affairs;  Sdiool  of  Iitema- 
tioiBl  Service;  and  Washington  College  of  Law. 

The  distinguished  faculty  of  American  University  indudes 
renowned  expats  and  scholars  of  national  and  international  rep- 
utation in  public  affairs,  law,  history,  economics,  busness,  inter- 
national relations,  education,  science,  communication,  and  the 
arts.  In  addition  to  fee  over  six  hundwi  membws  ofits  £ull-tinB 
faculty,  adjunct  faculty  are  drawn  from  the  ^^feshington,  DC. 
professional  commmity,  including  policy  makers,  diplomats, 
journalists,  artists,  writers,  scientists,  and  business  feaders. 

The  resources  of  a  capital  dty  are  unlike  any  other  in  the 
worid.  Althou^  an  important  center  of  business,  finance,  ani 
media,  next  to  govenmient,  education  is  the  largest  industry  in 
the  District  of  Cohimbia. 

\\feshington,D.C.  is  a  dty  ofleaming  resources  in  every  dis- 
cipline, fiom  the  arts  and  humanities  to  the  sciences  to  pubKc  af- 
fairs The  Smithsonian  Institution,  John  F.  Kamedy  Center  for 
the  Fterfoiming  Arts,  Natbnal  Gallay  of  Art,  >fational  Institutes 
of  Health,  National  Library  of  Medicine,  Library  of  Congress, 
National  Archives,  Workl  Bank,  Brookings  Institution,  more 
than  140  en±iassies  and  chaiK;eries,  and  the  headquarters  of 
many  associations  and  international  organizations  are  located  in 
the  Washington,  DC.  area.  The  libraries,  museums,  and  art  gal- 
leries of  Wadiington  contain  unsurpassed  coUectioTB.  These  re- 
sources are  ates  for  researdi,  field  trips,  internships,  and 
errqioyrrEnt  Because  of  these  resources,  American  University 
students  can  put  thdr  education  to  work  in  Washington  as  they 
could  nowhere  else  in  the  country. 
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Historical  Origins 

American  IMversity  was  iiworporated  by  the  government  of 
the  District  of  Coluniia  in  1891  and  chartered  by  Act  of  Con- 
gress in  1893  as  a  United  Mefl»dist  Chiach-related  institution 
The  university's  first  building  was  con^eted  in  1898;  its  first 
clas  graduated  in  1916. 
Character 

American  IMversity  is  a  leader  in  global  education,  enrolling 
a  diverse  studait  body  fiom  flirou^out  tfie  LSjited  States  and 
more  than  160  countries  and  providing  opportunities  fca-  aca- 


demic excellence,  pubUc  service,  and  intenidiq)s  in  the  nation's 
capital  and  around  ttte  world. 

Location 

Residential  area  of  upper  northwest  Washington,  DC. 
Calendar 

Two  sanesto^,  summer  sessions 
Student/Faculty  Ratio 

14:1 


6  Intnxiuction 


Number  of  Faculty  (Fall  2005) 

5S4  fufl-tirrK  faculty  vvith  498  in  Ml-tirneteachingpositions 
(97  percent  of  the  fiill-time  feculty  hold  a  doctoral  degree  or 
the  highest  degree  in  their  field);  428  adjunct  faculty 
Freshman  Profde  (Fall  2005) 

Average  unweighted  high  sdiool  GPA;  3.51 

Male/fanale  ratio:  36/64 

Middle  50%  SAT  L  1180-1350 

Middle  50%  ACT:  26-32 
Financial  Aid 

Approximately  64  p)ercent  of  students  receive  some  fonn  of 

financial  aid 
Academic  Divisions 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

Kogod  School  of  Business 

Sdiool  of  Cwnmunication 

Sdiool  of  International  Service 

Sdiool  of  PubUc  Affairs 

Washington  College  of  Law 

Academic  Programs 

55  bachelor's  programs 

48  master's  programs 

8  doctoral  programs 

J.D.,SJD.,andLL.M. 

Students  have  the  opportunity  to  create  individual 

interdisciplinary  programs  at  flie  bachelor's  and  masters's 

levels.  Certificateprogiams  and  anassociatedegree  program 

are  offered  as  well. 

AU  Abroad:  Studeids  may  study  in  any  subject  area  for  a 

year,  semester,  or  summer  More  than  65  stucfy  abroad 

programs  which  span  diverse  cultures  and  languages  on  all 

continaits  are  available,  with  intensive  language  study 

and/or  internships  offered  at  many  sites. 

Abroad  at  AU:  International  students  have  the  opportunity 

to  attend  American  University  for  a  semester  or  year  and 

become  fully  integrated  into  the  academic,  social,  and 

cultural  life  of  the  university. 

Consortium  of  Universities  of  the  Washington 

Metropolitan  Area:  American  University  participates  in  a 

program  through  which  students  may  take  courses  not 

offered  by  their  home  institutions  at  any  of  the  other 

consortium  member  schools. 

University  Honors  Program:  A  comprehensive  program  of 

honors  options  drawn  from  the  General  Education 

curriculum  and  departmental  course  offering?  for  qualified 

undergraduate  students.  The  program  is  characterized  by 

small  saninars,  individualized  attention  fixim  faculty,  unique 

access  to  the  resources  of  Washington,  D.C.,  and  the  special 

atmosjiiere  of  an  honors  community  of  corrmitted  faculty 

and  students. 

Washington  Semester  Program:  undergraduate  programs 

focusing  on  American  politics  (national  government,  public 

law);  economic  policy;  gender  and  politics;  international 

business  and  trade;  international  environment  and 


development;  international  politics  and  foreign  policy; 
justice,  joumalism;  peace  and  conflict  resolution,  and 
transfomnng  communities;  all  indude  internships. 
Campus  Life 

The  OfBce  of  Campus  Life  integrates  students  into  a  diverse 
university  community;  promotes  their  intellectual,  social, 
and  spiritual  development;  and,  in  collaboration  with  the 
faculty,  prepares  them  for  lifetong  learning  and  global 
citizen  diip. 

Campus  Life  offices  include:  Academic  Support  Csnter; 
Community  Service;  Coimseling  Centa",  DisabiUty  Siqiport 
Savices;  Gay,  Lesbian,  Bisexual,  Transgender,  and  Ally 
Resource  Center  (GLBTA);  Housing  and  Dining  Programs; 
Intemational  Student  &  Scholar  Services  (ISSS);  Kay 
Spiritual  Life  Center;  Learning  Services;  Mediation 
Services;  Multicultural  Affairs;  New  Student  Programs;  and 
Student  Health  Center. 
Career  Center 

Support  and  programs  for  internships,  co-ops,  off  carrpus 
federal  work  study,  career  preparation,  nationally 
competitive  merit  awards  ,  and  comprehensive  career 
services  at  the  undergraduate  and  graduate  levels  Students 
and  en^iloyers  use  an  an-hne  system — AU  CareerWeb — to 
access  internships  and  jobs  as  weU  as  job  fairs  and  cairpus 
interviews. 
Cocurricular  Activities 

Students  may  participate  in  student  government,  residence 
hall  government,  student  media  (faint,  radio,  and  TV)  and 
any  of  more  than  160  clubs  and  organizations;  10  ftatemities 
and  11  sororities;  and  varsity,  reoeational,  and  intramural 
sports. 
Honorary  Societies 

Undei^graduate  students  have  the  opportunity  to  be  elected  to 
the  AU  chapter  ofPhi  Beta  Kappa,  the  nation's  oldest  honorary 
sdiolastic  society  for  exceptional  academic  achievement  in  the 
Uberal  arts.  Election  to  the  American  University  diapter  of  Phi 
K^jpa  Phi  is  also  available  for  quahfied  students,  as  well  as 
Golden  Key  (recognizing  outstanding  scholarship,  service,  and 
leaderdiip  for  students  in  all  academic  fields)  and  the  National 
Society  of  CoUegiate  Scholars  (honoring  students  for  outstand- 
ing scholarship  and  corrmunity  service). 

Many  academic  disc^lines  have  chapters  of  national  honor 
societies  as  well: 

Alpha  Kappa  Psi  (Lambda  Nu  Ch^ter):  dedicated  to 

professional  development,  ettucal  standards  and  service  in 

business  conduct 

Alpha  Lambda  Delta:  honor  society  for  outstanding 

sdiolastic  adiievement  for  first-year  students 

Alpha  Hii  Sigma:  national  honor  society  for  criminal  justice 

recognizing  scholarship  in  the  justice  field 

Beta  Gamma  Sigma:  business  management  society 

Epsilon  Chi  OmiaDn;  intemational  business  society  seddng 

to  enhance  educational  field  and  to  provide  networidng 

opportunities 
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Phi  Beta  Kappa  (Phi  Kappa  Phi  Chapter):  for  exceptional 

academic  achievement  in  the  Hbcral  arts 

Pi  Alpha  Alpha  national  honor  society  for  public  afi&irs  and 

administration  (graduate  students  only) 

Pi  Alpha  Delta:  prelaw  honor  society  open  to  all 

undergraduates 

Pi  Sigma  Alpha:  national  fxiUtical  science  honor  society 

recognizing  academic  and  professional  achievement 

Sigma  Iota  Rha  (A^ha  Chapter):  offering  interdisciplinary 

scholarly  recognition  forstudents  inthe  fkld  of  intematiGnal 

relations 
WAMU-FM  Radio 

WAMU  88.5  FM  is  die  leading  public  radio  station  forNPR 
news  and  infotmation  in  the  greater  Washington,  DC.  area.  It  is 
menfcer-supported,  professionally-staffed,  and  licensed  to 
American  University.  Since  1961,  WAMU  has  provided  pro- 
granming  to  a  growing  audience  of  more  than  57  5,900  hateneis 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  Maryland,  and  Virginia.  The  sta- 
tion's 24-hour  format  blends  a  unique  mixture  of  news,  public  af- 
fairs talk  programming,  and  traditional  American  misic.  Home 
to  a  team  of  award-winning  local  reporters  and  acdaimed  talk 
radio  hosts,  WAMLI  offeis  corrprehaisive  coverage  of  local,  na- 
tional, and  international  eventa  Deeply  committed  to  the  Wash- 
ington, DC.  metro  area,  WAMU  produces  regular  and  ^cial 
programming  that  reflects  the  unique  environment  of  the  D.C. 
Metro  area.  The  WAMU  Community  Council,  a  citizen^  advi- 
sory panel,  sponsois  forums  to  find  ways  that  radio  can  shed 
light  on  difGcult  problems  and  complicated  issues. 

University  Campus 

The  76-acre  main  campus  and  8-acre  Tenley  satellite  campus 
are  within  one  mile  of  each  other  The  Washington  College  of 
Law  is  located  on  Massachusetts  Avenue,  a  half  mUe  fimi  the 
main  campus. 

University  &ciUties  include  administrative  and  academic 
buildings;  housing  for  about  3,900  students;  an  interdenomina- 
tional religious  center;  specialized  natural  science  facilities;  a 
confuting  center  open  24  hours  a  day,  plus  1 3  computer  labora- 
tories around  campus;  two  electronic  auditoriums  (one  includes 
video  conferencing  capabilities),  numerous  classrooms  with  the 
latest  in  multimedia  presentation  capability;  radio  and  TV  stu- 
dios; recital  halls;  and  a  conprehenave,  miltipurpose  sports  and 
convocation  center 

The  Harold  £ind  Sylvia  Qreenbeig  Theatre,  the  home  of  a 
300-seat  performance  auditorium  for  Uvb  theatre,  dance,  and 
music,  as  well  as  extensive  badtstage  areas  for  dressings  rooms, 
and  scene  and  costunB  shops,  is  located  at  4200  Wisconsin  Ave. 
NW,  just  a  short  distance  from  AUs  main  campus  and  fiom  the 
Tenleytown/AU  Mrtro  stop. 

The  Katzen  Arts  Center  features  more  than  1 30,000  square 
feet  of  space,  including  gallery  space  to  exhibit  the  university's 
art  collections,  as  well  as  work  by  American  University 's  feculty 
and  students;  performance  space,  studio  and  educational  area^ 
and  classrooms. 


Residence  Halls 

Six  residence  halls  on  the  main  campus  accommodate  2,900 
students  per  year.  The  Park  Bethesda  apartrrent  building,  lo- 
cated two  miles  from  campus,  is  managed  by  AU  and  can  house 
585  graduate,  law,  and  upper-class  undergraduates.  Three  resi- 
dence halls  on  the  Tenley  Campus  provide  housing  for  450 
Wadiington  Semester  students, 

University  Library 

The  Jack  I.  and  Dorothy  G  Bender  Library  and  Learning  Re- 
souroes  Center  serves  as  a  gateway  to  a  wide  array  of  print  re- 
sources and  electronic  information  and  offers  many  services  to 
support  student  and  faculty  research.  It  provides  access  to  exten- 
sive electronic  infonnation  through  more  than  1 ,700  subscribed 
databases  and  other  electronic  resources  Print  collections  in- 
clude more  than  1  rrallion  volumes,  1 . 1  miUion  micro  forms,  and 
2,750  jouraala  Media  collections  iiKlude  1 1 ,000  films,  videos, 
and  multimedia,  andover36,700  recordings  and  1 3,170  inisical 
scores. 

Primary  access  to  the  collections  is  throu^  ALADIN,  flie 
web  site  for  ttie  Washington  Research  Library  Consortium 
(WTy..C).  American  University  students  and  feculty  may  bor- 
row mataials  from  all  ei^t  membas  ofWTRLC .  Additional  li- 
brary resources  may  be  accessed  via  the  Ubrary's  CD-ROM 
network  or  through  the  AU  hhrary  web  site:  www.  Kbrary.amer- 
ican.edu/ . 

The  Ubrary's  Spedal  Collections  houses  rare  materials,  such 
as  books,  manuscripts,  and  personal  papeis,  including  the 
Artanas  Martin  collection  of  mathematical  texts,  the  Charles 
Nelson  Spinks  collection  of  artistic  and  historical  \wiks  of  Ja- 
pan, the  Irwin  M.  Heine  collection  of  htaary  worics,  and  Chris- 
topher Jdmson  collection  of  William  Faulkner  books.  Other 
significant  collections  include  the  John  R  Hickman  collection, 
the  Friends  of  Colombia  Archives,  the  Records  of  ttie  National 
Peace  Corps  Association,  the  Records  of  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  the  PubUc  Service,  and  the  Records  of  WforrBO  Strike  for 
Peace. 

Technology  and  Computing  Resources 

AH  students  receive  an  EagJeNet  user  account,  an  "amer- 
icaaedu"  e-mail  address,  and  a  personal  web  page,  if  desired 
Computing  resources  are  deliveredviaa  fiberoptic  networis  pro- 
viding over  7,000  connection  points,  including  all  residence  hall 
rooms.  Wireless  network  access  is  also  availaHe  throughout  the 
entire  canpus.  High-caf>acity  dedicated  Intemef  service  isavail- 
able  to  everyone,  and  generous  data  storage  for  academic  as- 
signments and  e-nBil  is  provided  on  state-of-the-art  servers 
available  24  hours  a  day  throughout  the  year,  except  for  occa- 
sional maintenance  periods. 

There  are  1 9  corrputer  laboratories  on  campus  oflfering  a  va- 
riety of  personal  computer  and  Macintosh  systems,  as  well  as 
fee-based  high-speed  laser  printing.  There  are  general-purpose 
faciUties  available  to  all  students,  seme  open  24  horns  a  day  dur- 
ing most  of  the  academic  year.  There  are  also  many  specialized 
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labs  supporting  specific  academic  discqalines.  Use  of  these  labs 
may  be  restricted  to  students  taking  relevant  courses  or  enrolled 
in  specific  degree  programs.  Labs  are  staffed  by  fuU-time  pro- 
fessionals, graduate  assistants  and  student  assistants  who  pro- 
vide snjport  for  a  broad  range  of  software  applications. 

The  EagleNet  network  provides  students  witti  access  to 
site-Uceosed  software  and  the  resources  of  ALADIN,  the  uni- 
versity's on-line  library  catalog.  ALADIN  is  the  giteway  to  the 
Uhrary  holdings  of  Wadiington-area  universities  that  ^hare  ac- 
cess to  a  broad  range  of  electronic  research  resources.  EagleNet 
also  enables  students  to  participate  in  a  growing  number  of 
courses  that  use  the  web  to  enhance  ttie  classroom  experience. 
On-line  academic  collaboration  is  provided  to  the  campus  using 
software  tools  such  as  Bladdx)aid  CourseMo  and  other  elec- 
tronic resources. 

The  Ifelp  Desk  answers  so ftwarequestionsand  provides  gen- 
eral corrputer  troubleAooting  assistance  via  telephone,  web, 
and  e-trail.  Throughout  the  year  a  variety  oftraining  classes  are 
offered  to  help  members  of  flie  academic  community  use  com- 
puting resources. 

Although  limited  dial-up  facilities  are  available  for 
off-canpus  use  of  EagleNet,  nonresident  students  are  encour- 
aged to  arrange  for  Internet  service  through  a  private  Internet 
provider.  For  those  with  laptop  conputers  equipped  with  Ether- 
net network  cards,  pubHc  EagleNet  access  ports  are  available  at 
various  locations  throughout  carrpus.  Laptop  computers  and 
other  devices  equipped  for  wireless  communication  using  the 
802. 1  lb  standard  can  also  be  used  anywhere  on  campus. 

All  students  must  agree  to  ttie  temis  ofthe  university's  Policy 
on  the  Appropriate  Use  of  Information  Technology  Resources 
uUch  is  in  ttie  Policies  and  Guidelines  section  of  the  Student 
Handbook. 

Protection  of  Research  Subjects 

Protection  of  Human  Subjects  in  Research 

Any  research  that  indudes  experimeDting  on,  interviewing, 
surveying,  or  observinghuman  beings  is  subject  to  re  view  to  de- 
tamine  wh^er  adequate  provision  has  been  made  for  the  pro- 
tection of  human  subjects  in  accordance  with  strict  federal 
regulations  governing  human  subjects  research.  Unless  deter- 
mined to  be  exerrpt,  all  research  rmst  be  re  viewed  and  sppro  wd 
by  the  AU  Institutional  Review  Board  for  the  Protection  of  Hu- 
man Subjects  (IRB)  orone  of  its  designees  at  the  unit  or  depart- 
ment level. 

Researchers  should  contact  their  unit  deagnee  or  tile  IRB 
through  the  oomphance  administrator  in  Sponsored  Programs  at 
202-885-3440  for  further  inframation  and  forms  well  in  advance 
ofthe  anticipated  start  date.  No  research  involving  human  sub- 
jects can  begin  unless  it  has  been  exenpted  or  approved. 

Protection  of  Animals  in  Research 

Any  research  involving  theuseof  laboratoiy  animals  must  be 
approved  in  advance  by  ALPs  Institutional  Animal  Care  and  Use 
Committee  (lACUC),  which  is  charged  with  ensuring  the  proper 


use,  care,  and  hiffnane  treatment  of  anittBls  and  enforcing  rele- 
vant federal  regulations. 

Researchers  should  contact  their  department  chairs  or  ttie 
lACUC  through  the  compliance  administrator  in  Sponsored 
Programs  at  202-885-3440  for  fiirther  infomiation  and  fomjs 
well  in  advance  ofthe  anticipated  start  date.  No  research  involv- 
ing animals  can  begin  until  it  has  been  approved. 

Athletics  and  Recreation 

American  Ltaiversity  encourages  physical  fitness  throughout 
its  cornnunity  and  strives  to  include  in  the  educational  experi- 
ence of  all  students  habits  of  fitness  that  integrate  a  sound  mind 
with  a  sound  body. 
Athletics  Mission  Statement 

The  Athletics  Dqjartment  will  excel  athletically  in  the  Patriot 
League  at  the  highest  levels  of  adiievement  while  maintaining 
the  academic  standards  ofthe  university  and  both  the  letter  and 
spirit  ofthe  Patriot  League  Charter.  In  a  fiscally  and  otherwise 
responable  manner,  the  Athletics  Department  will  be  a  beacon 
of  excellence  and  enthusiasm  in  the  Anerican  Univeraty  com- 
mmity. 
Sports  Center 

The  Sports  Center  complex  serves  as  home  to  ttie  American 
Univeisity  athletics  program.  The  university  features  a  nine- 
teen-sport  NCAA  Division  I  program  which  competes  in  the  Pa- 
triot League  (Amiy,  Buckndl,  Cdgate,  Holy  Cross,  Lafayette, 
Lehigh,  and  Navy).  The  university  offers  women's  basketball, 
cross  country,  field  hockey,  indoor  and  outdoor  track  and  field,  la- 
crosse, soccer,  swimming  and  diviig,  tennis,  and  wUeybaU,  and 
men's  bafkefttall,  cross  country,  goU  indoor  and  outdoor  track  and 
fidd,  soccer,  swirnrring  and  diving  tennis,  and  wrestling. 

American  University  students  may  attend  Eagles 
home-ticketed  sporting  events  free  of  charge  by  picking  up  tick- 
ets in  advance  of  flie  game.  With  proper  AU  identification,  stu- 
dents receive  two  tickets  to  each  event 

Up-to-the-minute  information  on  AUathldics  is  available  at 
the  Eagles'  ofiicial  Web  site  at  www.aueagle&comor  by  calling 
tte  AU  Sports  Hothne  at  202-885-DUNK  (x3865). 

Oflier  special  functions  andmajor  entertainment  events  occur 
throughout  the  year  in  Bender  Arena.  Tickets  for  both  on-  and 
oflF-cartpus  events  can  be  purchased  at  the  Tick^naster  outlet 
located  in  the  lobby  ofthe  arena.  For  all  ticket  information,  call 
202-885-FANS  (x3267). 
Athletics  and  Recreation  Facilities 

American  Univo-sitys  Sports  Center  houses  Bender  Arena, 
Reeves  Aquatic  Center,  the  William  I  Jacobs  Fitness  Center,  and 
Athletics  and  Retreation  Department  offices.  The  center  in- 
cludes four  fijll-size  basketbalLVolleybaU  courts,  a  25 -yard 
swimming  pool,  and  a  warm-up  pool.  Outdoor  facilities  include 
the  Reeves  soccer/lacrosse  field,  Oreenberg  running  track. 
Reeves  tennis  courts,  Jacobs  intramural  field  and,  two  basket- 
ball courts  behind  the  SportsCenter.  The  William  1  Jacobs  recre- 
ational complex,  which  opened  in  Fall  2005,  inchides  an 
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astroJurf  field  hockey  surface,  a  softbsill  field,  stale-of-the-art 
scoreboard,  and  two  outdoor  sand  volleyball  courts. 

The  Jacobs  Fitness  Center  is  the  central  campus  facility,  pro- 
viding a  supportive  enviruniiKnt  for  fitness  and  health  for  all 
meniiers  of  the  AU  community.  Located  off  the  lobby  of  the 
Sports  Center,  the  Fitness  Center  is  a  state-of-flie-  art  fitness  area 
with  a  wide  range  of  cardio  equipment,  strength  machines,  and 
wei^ts.  In  addition,  there  are  smaller  fitness  oenteis  in  each  of 
the  residence  hall  complexes  and  atthe  Tanley  campus.  The  Fit- 
nessCenter  also  providesa  variety  of  services  for  additional  fees 
including  group  exercise  classes,  yoga,  personal  training,  fitness 
assessments,  and  locker  rentals.  The  center  is  staffed  witti 
CPR-cerlified  jjrofessionals  who  are  dedicated  to  health  and 
wellness,  trained  in  the  use  of  the  equipment,  and  ready  to  assist 
with  an  exercise  program  to  achiew  personal  healtti  goals. 

Students  with  a  valid  AU  ID  who  have  registered  for  classes 
are  eligible  to  use  the  Fitness  Center.  Memberships  for  ixe  Fit- 
ness Center  are  al  so  available  at  discounted  fees  for  &culty,  staff, 
andalurmi. 

Hours  of  operation  vary  according  to  the  academic  calendar 
and  schetiiled  university  events  in  ftie  arena.  Specific  infornia- 
tion  on  the  hours  of  operation  is  available  on  the  web  at 
www.american.edu^acob6fitness  or  by  calling  the  Info  Line  at 
202-885-6267. 

lotramural  and  Club  Sports 

The  Intramural  Sports  Program  is  an  exciting  and  fun  com- 
plement to  a  student's  academic,  cultural,  and  social  education. 
The  program  offers  a  wide  range  of  sports  including  basketball, 
flag  football,  soccei;  Softball,  lacquetball,  golf^  swinming,  vol- 
leyball, and  tennis.  Different  leagues  are  conducted  in  these 
sports  formen,  women,  co-recreational  groups,  and  varying  skiU 
levels.  Involvement  in  intramirals  is  a  wanderful  opportunity 
for  students  to  make  new  acquaintances,  develop  friendships 
andenjoythebenefisofexercise  and  physical  activity.  An  Intra- 
mural Sports  Program  brochure  hsting  all  the  mles  and  regula- 
tions of  ttie  program,  as  well  as  deadlines  for  signing  up  for 
various  sports,  may  be  obtained  from  the  Intramural  OflHce  in 
the  Spoits  Center  lower  level.  Room  G-03,  202-885-3050. 

Chib  Sports  are  student  run  and  o!gani2Bd  teams.  They  com- 
pete against  colleges  and  universities  around  the  country  in  the 
following  areas:  ballroom  dance,  crew,  cycUng,  fencing,  men's 
and  women's  ice  hockey,  men's  and  women's  lacrosse,  rolls' 
hockey,  men's  and  womrai's  nigby,  women's  soccer,  women's 
Softball,  and  nen's and  >M3men's  uhimate  fiisbee.  ftograms  re- 
ceive funding  fixDmthe  Department  of  Athletics,  sipervised  by 
the  recreational  sports  oflSce. 

On-Campus  Services 

Dining  Services  and  Stores 

The  Tetrace  Dining  Room  (TDRX  Madcetplace,  and  Tavem 
are  located  in  Mary  Qraydon  Center  There  is  also  a  contract  din- 
ing facility  on  the  Tenley  Campus.  The  Eagle 's  Nest  carries 
food,  magazines,  newspq>ers,  and  toilelry  items.  Other  stores 


and  services  in  the  Butler  Pavihon  include  a  bank,  mailbox  ser- 
vict/copy  center,  hair  salon,  cafe,  and  fast-food  restaurard 

The  canpus  bookstore,  located  on  the  second  and  third  floors 
of  the  Butler  Pavilion,  carries  all  required  textbooks,  a  large  se- 
lection ofother books,  all  necessary  supphes,  stationery,  Ameri- 
can University  sportswear,  and  other  iterrn. 
Child  Development  Center 

AnKtican  Ltoiveisity's  Child  Development  Center,  located 
on  campus,  is  a  licensed  and  NAECP -accredited  preschool  for 
children  2>^  to  5  years  old.  Highly-qualified  teachers,  supported 
by  trained  woik-study  students,  provide  a  dev^lopmentally  ap- 
propriate program  of  active  leaning  in  the  areas  of  physical,  so- 
cial, emotional,  and  intellectual  development.  Children  of 
students,  faculty,  and  staff  may  be  enrolled  in  this  stimulating 
and  nurturing  fiill-day  program  In  addition,  the  center  offers 
students  fiom  many  disdplines  a  {dace  to  intern  and  observe, 
create,  and  test  theories  involving  diildr«n. 
For  more  informaticn  on  the  Qifld  Development  Center 
phone:  202-885-3330  e-mail:  vgreen@american.edu 
Parking  and  Traflic 

Parking  at  American  Lhiveisity  is  by  permit  or  meter  only, 
8 :00  a.m.  to  5O0  p.in.,  Nfonday  through  Friday.  Designated  re- 
stricted lots  and  the  Tenley  Canpus  lots  are  enforced  24  hours  a 
day,  sevai  days  a  week.  Visitors  may  purchase  a  guest  pemit 
fix)mthe  Tran^Mrtation  Services  office. 

All  faculty,  stafi^  and  students  must  register  their  vehicles  in 
the  Transportation  Services  office  by  the  end  of  the  first  day  of 
classes  of  each  semester.  Vehicles  brought  to  the  univeisity  dur- 
ing the  semester  must  be  registered  immediately.  Students  may 
not  register  a  vehicle  that  is  not  registered  in  their  family  name. 
Fredimen  and  Washington  Semesta-  students  are  not  pennitted 
to  have  vehicles  on  campus  or  to  paik  in  Advisory  Neighbor- 
hood Commissions  3D  and  3E. 

Special  access  paiking  spaces  are  available  around  campus. 
Vehicles  pariied  in  &ese  spaces  must  di^lay  vaUd  handicap  or 
disabiUty  Ucense  plates  or  pemiits  Tenporary  AU  disabiUty 
permits  iiBy  be  obtained  fkan  the  Transportation  Services  of- 
fice. A  physician's  certification  is  required. 

For  more  information  call  202-885-3110. 

Shuttle  Services 

American  Liiiveisity  encourages  the  use  of  fee  \\4ishington, 
DC.  subway  and  bus  system,  Metrorail  and  Metrobus.  A  free 
shuttle  service  for  students,  faculty,  staff,  and  visitors  is  available 
to  and  finm  the  Tenleytown/AU  Metrorail  station,  Tenley  Cam- 
pus,ParkBethesda,andthe  Washington  College  ofLaw.  Access 
for  persons  with  disabihties  is  available.  A  valid  AU  ID  card  or 
Shuttle  Guest  Pass  is  required  for  all  hders.  Hours  of  operation 
areMondaythrougJi  Thursday,  7:00a.m.  to  1230  am.;  Friday 
7:00  am  to  2:30  am,  Sahnday,  8:00  am.  to  2:30  am;  and 
Sunday,  8:00  am.  to  1 :00 am 

For  a  shuttle  schedule  or  more  infotmation,  call  202-885-3302 
or  go  to:  www.americanedu/finanoe/dps^shuttle . 
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Accreditation 

American  University  is  accredited  by  the  Middle  States 
CcamnissiononlfigherEducationof  the  Middle  States  Assoda- 
tioD  of  Co  lieges  and  Schools,  3624  Maiket  Street,  Philadelphia, 
PA  19104,  267-284-5000.  The  Middle  States  Commission  on 
Higher  Education  is  an  institutional  accrediting  agency  recog- 
nized by  the  U.S.  Secretary  of  Education  and  the  Council  for 
Higher  Education  Accreditation  (CHEA).  Amsrican  University 
is  recognized  as  church-related  by  the  University  Senate  of  the 
United  Methodist  Church.  A  nuntier  of  programs  are  individu- 
ally accredited  by,  or  are  members  oi,  professional  organiza- 
tions: 

•  The  Department  of  Chemistry  at  American  University  is 
accredited  by  the  American  Chonical  Society  (ACS),  a 
specialized  accrediting  agency  recognized  by  U.S. 
Etepartment  of  Education. 

•  The  School  of  Education,  Teaching,  and  Health  at 
American  Utdversity  isaccreditedby  theNationalCouncil 
for  Accreditation  of  Teacher  Education  (NCATE),  a 
specialized  accrediting  agency  recognized  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Education  and  the  Council  for  Hi^er 
Education  Accreditation.  The  School  of  Education, 
Teaching  and  Health,  is  also  actredited  by  the  National 
Association  of  State  Directors  of  Teacher  Education  and 
Certification  (NASDTEC),  a  specialized  accrediting 
agency  recognized  by  the  Coundl  for  Higher  Education 
Accreditation  (both  elementary  and  secondary). 

•  The  music  progiamof  the  Departnnent  of  Performing  Arts 
at  American  University  is  an  accredited  institutional 
member  of  the  National  Association  ofSchcxjls  ofMusic,  a 
specialized  accrediting  agency  recognized  by  4ie  U.S. 
Department  of  Education  and  ttie  Council  for  Higher 
Education  Accreditation. 

•  Since  1972, the  doctoral programinclinicalpsychDlogyof 
the  Department  ofPsychology  at  American  Lhiversity  has 
been  accredited  by  the  American  Psychological 
Association,  a  specialized  accrediting  agency  recognized 


by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education  and  the  Council  few- 
Higher  Education  Accreditation. 

•  The  Sctool  of  Communication  at  American  University  is 
accredited  by  the  Accrediting  Council  on  Education  in 
Journalism  and  Mass  Communication,  a  speciali2)ed 
accrediting  agency  recognized  by  the  Council  for  Hi^er 
Education  Accreditation. 

•  The  Kogod  School  of  Business  at  American  University  is 
accredited  by  AACSB  Intematicnal,  the  Association  to 
Advance  Collegiate  Schools  of  Business,  a  specialized 
accrediting  agency  recognized  by  the  Council  for  Hi^er 
Education  Accreditation. 

•  The  School  of  International  Service  at  American 
University  is  a  member  of  the  Association  of  Professional 
Schools  of  International  Relations. 

•  The  ScfacK)l  of  Public  Affairs  at  American  University  is 
accredited  by  the  Commission  on  Peer  Review  and 
Accreditation  of  flie  National  Association  of  Schools  of 
Public  Affairs  and  Administration  (NASPAA),  a 
specialized  accrediting  agency  recognized  by  the  Council 
for  Hi^er  Education  Accreditation,  and  authorized  to 
accredit  master/masters  degrees  in  pubhc  affairs  and 
adminish-ation.  American  Ltoiversity's  School  of  PuHic 
Affairs  is  a  member  of  the  Association  for  Public  Policy 
Analysis  and  Management  (APPAM)  and  the  Academy  of 
Criminal  Justice  Sciences. 

•  The  Washington  College  of  Law  at  American  University  is 
approved  by  the  American  Bar  Association  (ABA) 
through  ABA's  Section  of  Legal  Education  and 
Admisaons  to  the  Bar,  a  specialized  accrediting  agency 
recognized  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education. 
American  Univeisity's  WaAinglon  College  of  Law  is  a 
membwofthe  Association  of  AmericanLawSchools.  The 
law  school  also  meets  the  requirements  for  preparation  for 
the  bar  in  all  states  and  carries  the  certification  for  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  the  New  Yoric  State  Department  of  Educatioa 
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Fall  2005  Enrollment 

Full-time  undsTgraduates 5,550 

Part-time  undergraduates 232 

FuU-timeand  part-time  graduate  students 
(induding  Washington  College  of  Law) 5,060 

Nondegree,  certificate,  and  Washington  Semester  students 1,163 

Total 12,005 


College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
Kogod  School  of  Business 
School  of  Communication 
School  of  International  Service 
School  of  Public  Affaiis 
Washington  College  ofLaw 


Degrees  Conferred  2004-2005 


Bachelor's     Masters   Doctorate    J.D.     LLM. 


383 

325 

61 

252 

207 

236 

149 

284 

316 

2 

264 

230 

10 
0 

553 


122 


Total 
769 
459 
385 
602 
504 
675 


University  Total 


1,419 


1,227 


73 


553 


122 


3,394 


In  3004  2005,  the  graduation  rate  for  undergtaduate  students  who  entered  American  University  as  fiill-time  fieshmen  in 
fall  2000  was  68.8  percent 
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Undergraduate  Programs 
Majors 

American  Studies  (B.A.) 

Anfliropology  (B.A.) 

Art  History  (B.A.) 

Audio  Production  (R  A.) 

Audio  Technotogy  (B.S.) 

Biochemistry  (B.S.) 

Biology  (B.S.) 

Business  Administration  (aS.B.A.) 

Chemistry  (B.S.) 

Communication:  Communication  Studies  (B.A) 

Communication:  Journalism  (B.A) 

Communication:  Pubhc  Communication  (B.A) 

Communication:  Visual  Media  (RA.) 

Computer  Science  (B.S.) 

Economics  (BA,  B.S.) 

Elementary  Education  (B.A) 

Environmental  Studies  (B.A) 

Fine  Arts  (B.FA.) 

Foreign  Language  and  Communication  Media  (B.A) 

French  Studies  (B.A) 

German  Studies  (B.A) 

Graphic  Design  (RA) 

Health  Promotion  (RS.) 

History  (B.A.) 

Interdisciplinary  Studies  (RA.,  B.S.) 

Interdisciplinary  Studies:  Communication,  Legal 

Institutions,  Economics,  and  Govemment  (B.A) 
International  Studies  (B.A) 
Jewish  Studies  (B.A) 
Justice  (R  A) 

Language  and  Area  Studies: 
French/Europe  (B.A) 
GermaiVEurope  (B.A) 
Russian/Area  Studies  (B.A) 
Spanish/Latin  America  (B.A.) 

Law  and  Society  (B.A) 

Liberal  Studies  (R.A) 

Literature  (B.A) 

Marine  Science  (B.S.) 

Mathematics  (B.  S . ) 

Mathematics,  Applied  (B.S.) 

Multimedia  Design  and  Development  (RS.) 

Music  (BA.) 

Performing  Arts:  Music  Theater  (B.  A) 

Performing  Arts:  Theater  (B.A.) 

Philosophy  (BA.) 

Physics  (B.S.) 

Political  Science  (B.A) 

Psychology  (RA.) 

Russian  Studies  (B.A) 

Secondary  Education  (second  major  only) 

Sociology  (B.A) 

Spanish  Studies  (B.A) 

Statistics  (B.S.) 

Studio  Art  (B.A) 

Women's  and  Gender  Studies  (BA.) 

Minors 

American  Studies 
Anthropology 


Anthropology,  Apphed 

Arab  Studies 

Art  History 

Audio  Technology 

Biochemistry 

Biology 

Business  Administration 

Chemistry 

Corrmrunication 

Computer  Science 

Dance 

Economics 

Education  Studies 

Environmental  Science 

Finance 

French  Langut^e 

German  Language 

Graphic  Design 

Healfli  Promotion 

History 

InforTTBtion  Systems  and  Technology 

Interdisciplinary  Studies 

International  Studies 

Israeli  Studies 

JaparKse  Language 

Jewish  Studies 

Justice 

Language  and  Area  Studies: 
French/Europe 
German/Europe 
Japanese/Asia 
Russian/Area  Studies 
Spanish/Latin  America 

Literature 

Literature:  Cinema  Studies 

Marketing 

Mathematics 

Multi-Elhnic  Studies 

Music 

North  American  Studies 

Philosophy 

Physics 

Physics,  Applied 

Political  Science 

Psychology 

Public  Administration  and  Policy 

Quantitative  Methods 

Real  Estate 

Rehgion 

Russian  Language 

Russian  Studies 

Sociology 

Spanish  Language 

Special  Education 

Statistics 

Studio  Art 

Theater 

Women's  and  Gender  Studies 

Undergraduate  Certificates 

Advanced  Leadership  Studies  (SPA  students) 
Arab  Studies 
Asian  Studies 
European  Studies 
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Intematiunal  Affiiirs 

Multi-Hthnic  Studies 

Public  Anthropology 

Statistics,  Applied 

Teaching  English  to  Speakers  of  Other  Languages  (TESOL) 

Translation:  French,  German,  Russian,  or  Spatush 

Women,  Policy,  and  Political  l^eadership 

Graduate  Programs 

Doctoral 

Anthropology  (PhD.) 

Economics  (Ph.D.) 

History  (PhD.) 

International  Relations  (Ph.D.) 

Juridical  Science  (S.J.D.) 

Justice,  Law  and  Society  (Ph.D.) 

Political  Science  (Ph.D.) 

Psychology  (PKD.) 

Public  Administration  (Ph.D.) 

Master's 

Accounting  (M.S.) 

Applied  Science  (MS.) 

Art  History  (MA.) 

Biology  (M.  A,  M.S.) 

Business  Administiation  (M.B.A.) 

Chemistry  (M.S.) 

Corrmunication:  JoumaUsm  and  Public  Affairs  (M. A.) 

Conmunication:  Producing  for  Film  and  Video  (M.  A) 

Communication;  Pubbc  Communication  (MA.) 

Computer  Science  (M.S.) 

Creative  Writing  (ME  A.) 

Curriculum  and  Instruction  (M.Ed) 

Development  Management  (M.S.) 

Economics  (M.  A) 

EnvironiTBntal  Science  (M.S.) 

Ethics,  Peace,  and  Global  Afeirs  (M.A.) 

Film  and  Electronic  Media  (M.F.A) 

Film  and  Video  (MA.) 

Global  Environmental  PoHcy  (M.A) 

HeaMi  Promotion  Management  (M.S.) 

History  (MA.) 

Information  Technology  Management  (M.S.) 

International  Affairs  (M A. ) 

tracks- 
Comparative  and  Regional  Studies 
In  lemational  Econom  ic  Po  licy 
International  Politics 

Natural  Resources  and  Sustainable  Development 
United  Stales  Foreign  Policy 

International  Communication  (M.A) 

International  Development  (M.A.) 

International  Legal  Studies  (LL.M.) 

International  Peace  and  Conflict  Resolution  (M.A) 

International  Service  (M.I.S.) 

International  Training  and  Education  (M.A) 

Justice,  Law  and  Society  (M.S.) 

Uw(J.D.) 

Law  and  Government  (LL.M.) 

Literature  (MA.) 


Management  ( MS.) 

Mathematics  (M.A) 

Organization  Development  (MS  O.D.) 

Performing  Arts:  Arts  Management  (M.A.) 

Philosophy  (M.A.) 

Political  Science  (M.A.) 

Psychology  (M.A) 

Public  Administration  (MP.A.) 

Public  Anthropology  (M.A.) 

Public  PoHcy  (M.P.P.) 

Sociology  (MA.) 

Spani^:  Latin  American  Studies  (M.A) 

Special  Education:  Leanring  I>isabilities(M.A.) 

Statistics  (M.S.) 

Studio  Art  (M.F. A) 

Taxation  (M.S.) 

Teaching  (MA.T.) 

tracks: 

Elementary  Education 

Secondary  Education 

English  for  Speakers  of  Other  Languages 

International  Training  and  Development 
Teaching  English  to  Speakers  of  Other  Languages  (M.  A) 

Graduate  CertiHcates 

Arts  Management 

Asian  Studies 

Computer  Science 

Cross-Cultural  Communication 

Bivironmental  Assessment 

Euiropean  Studies 

International  Development  Management 

International  Economic  RelatiorG 

Microeconomics,  Applied 

North  American  Studies 

Organization  Devetopment,  Fundamentals  and  Advanced 

Organizational  Change 

Peacebuilding 

Postbaccalaureate  Premedical 

Professional  Development: 

Comparative  and  Regional  Studies 

GIoImI  Environmental  PoHcy 

International  Communication 

International  Development 

International  Economic  Policy 

International  Peace  and  Conflict  Resolution 

International  Politics 

United  States  Foreign  Policy 
Public  Anthropology 
Public  Fiiumcial  Management 
Public  Management 
Public  PoHcy  Analysis 
Social  Research 
Statistics,  Applied 
Teaching:  Elementary 

Teaching:  English  for  Speakers  of  Other  Languages 
Teaching:  Secondary 

Teaching  English  to  Speakers  of  Otfier  Languages  (TESOL) 
The  Americas 

Translation:  French,  Russian,  or  Spanish 
Women,  Policy,  and  Political  Leadership 


Admission  Requirements 

•  Freshman  and  Transfer  Students 

•  Graduate  Students 

•  Nondegree  Students 

•  International  Students 


Undergraduate  Study 

To  request  application  forms  or  for  more  infoimation: 
phone:  202-885-6000  e-mail:  admissions@amBrican.edu 
Apfiicants  may  use  fee  paper  or  online  vasion  of  the  Conmon 
Application,  the  AUpapo"  ap^cation,  or  AU  online  application 
at:  http://admissions.american.edu 

Applicants  are  responsible  for  requesthg  that  leteres  of  rec- 
ommendation and  official  transcripts  and  test  scores  be  sent  di- 
rectly to  the  Admissions  OflSce.  American  University's  SAF 
and  TOEFL  code  is  5007,  and  fee  ACT  code  is  0648. 

International  applicants  should  refer  to  the  international  stu- 
dent guide  Encounter  the  World  for  additional  instructions. 
American  University  requires  all  applicants  whose  first  lan- 
guage is  not  EngUdi,  regardless  of  citizenship,  to  demonstrate 
F.nglish-bnguage  proficiency.  For  more  information,  see  Eng- 
lish Language  Requirements 

Freshman  Admission  Requirements 

To  be  considered  for  admissbn,  qjpbcants  Aould 

•  Have  graduated  from  a  secondary  school  with  at  least  1 6 
acadonic  units,  including  at  least  fourunitsin  English,  three 
units  in  college  preparatory  mathematics  (induding  the 
equivalent  of  two  units  in  algebra  and  one  unit  o  f  geometry), 
two  units  in  foreign  language(s),  two  units  in  lab  science, 
and  two  units  in  social  sciences. 

Applicants  who  hold  General  Education  EHplomas  (GEE^) 
may  be  admitted  on  the  basis  of  satisfactory  p«formance  on 
SAX  ACT,  and  other  such  tests  and  transcripts. 

•  Ha ve  a  minimiim  academic  average  of  above  C. 

•  Submit  the  results  of  either  the  SAT  Reasoning  test  or  the 
ACT  with  writing. 

Also  recommended  are  the  SAF  Subject  Mathonatics  Level 
n  test  (a  score  of  650  in  Math  II  will  fiilfiU  ttie  University 
Mathematics  Requirement)  and  Foreign  Language  SAT 
Subject  test  forapplicantswhoplan  to  continue  the  study  ofa 
fordgn  language  b^un  in  secondary  school. 


Transfer  Admission  Requirements 

Students  who  wish  to  be  considCTed  for  transfer  admission 
must  be  in  good  academic  and  social  standing  at  the  school  pre- 
viously attended.  All  apf>licants  wifli  a  cumulative  grade  poiiS 
average  of  at  least  2.00  on  a  4.00  scale  from  all  schools  attended 
(at  AG-rated  regionally  accredited  institutions)  wiH  be  consid- 
ered. However,  to  be  considered  corrpetitive  for  admission,  ap- 
plicants need  a  minimum  grade  point  avaage  of  230. 

Apphcants  to  individual  schools  should  have  maintained  a 
cumilatiw  minimum  grade  point  average  (on  a 4.00  scale)  fiom 
all  schools  attaided  as  follows: 

Kogod  School  of  Business  2.50 

School  of  Communication  2.50 

School  of  International  Service  3.00 

School  of  Education,  Teaching,  and  Health  (CoUege  of 
Alts  and  Sciaices)  2.70 

School  of  PubUcAfiaic  2.50 

TransfCT  applicants  must  request  each  collegiate  institution 
previously  attended  to  send  an  official  transcript  of  all  woik 
conpleted  directly  to  the  Admissions  Ofiice.  Attendance  at  all 
institutions  must  be  rejxnted  whether  or  not  credit  was  earned 
and  whether  or  not  transfer  credit  is  desired.  Failure  to  rejxjrt  all 
previous  academic  work  will  be  considered  sufiBcient  cause  for 
rejection  of  an  application  or  for  dianissal  fixxn  the  university 
TiansfCT  applicants  with  fewer  ftian  24  credit  hours  com- 
pleted at  the  time  of  application  should  also  submit  the  second- 
ary school  record  and  standardized  test  scores. 
Deadlines  for  Admissions  Applications 

VS.  Freshman  Admissions  Application  Deadlines 

•  Fall  Semester  Early  Decision;  November  1 5 

•  Fall  SenBster  Regular  Decision:  January  1 5 

•  Spring  Semester:  December  1 

•  Suirmer  Semester.  Apml  1 

UJS.  Transfer  Student  Admission  Applicatbn  Deadlnes 

•  Fall  Semester  March  1  to  be  considered  for 

scholarship)s/financial  aid 

•  Fall  SertBSter  July  1 

•  Spring  Semester:  Noverrber  1 

•  Sumner  Semester  April  1 
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International  Freshman  Admission  Application  Deadlines 

•  Fall  Semester  Eariy  Decision  Freshmen:  November  15 

•  Fall  Semester  Regular  Decision:  January  1 5 

•  Spring  Semester  September  1 

International  Transfer  Admission  Application  Deadlines 

•  Fall  Semester  May  1 

•  Spring  Semester  Septanber  1 

Due  to  visa  regulations,  international  students  may  have  restric- 
ticns  on  applying  for  admission  for  the  summer  term.  For  more 
information,  contact  International  Student  &  Sdiolar  Services 
(ISSS)  at  202-885-3350. 
University  Honors  Program  Admission 

Incoming  fieshmen  are  admitted  by  invitation  to  the  Univer- 
sity Honors  Program,  fliere  is  no  sepaiate  appUcation  to  apply. 
The  top  applicants  for  admission  to  the  university  will  be  conad- 
ered  for  the  program  and  will  be  notified  of  this  decision  along 
with  their  admission  letter.  Admission  to  the  program  is  hi^y 
competitive,  with  consideration  of  the  student's  grade  point  av- 
erage, ftie  strength  of  ttie  high  school  academic  program,  and 
standardized  test  scores  as  the  most  important  factors  in  the  se- 
lection process.  Freshman  and  sophomores  who  were  not  in- 
vited as  fredunan  but  who  demonstrate  academic  excellence, 
such  asa  cumulative  grade  point  average  of  3.60  or  higher,  rigor- 
ous course  work,  innovative  research,  etc.,  may  nominate  them- 
selves for  admission  to  the  program  after  completing  two  fiJl 
tirrE  academic  serrBSters  at  American  University.  To  begin  the 
nomination  process,  students  should  contact  the  Univeraty 
Honors  Center  at  honors@americaaedu. 
Notice  of  Admission 

General  admission  fieshman  appUcants  w^iose  applications 
and  supporting  documents  have  been  received  by  the  Admis- 
sions OfBce  by  February  1  are  notified  of  the  dedsion  on  their 
applications  by  April  1. 

Early  decision  apphcants  are  notified  of  the  decision  by  De- 
cember 3 1 ;  at  that  time  early  decision  spphcants  may  be  admit- 
ted, denied  admission,  or  deferred  until  the  general  admission 
date  of  April  1 . 

Transfer  apphcantsare  notified  of  decisions  as  they  are  made. 

Full-time  undergraduates  are  required  to  pay  a  nonrefimdable 
tuition  deposit  to  reserve  a  place  in  the  class. 

Comfiete  detailed  instructions  for  replying  to  the  admissian 
offer  are  provided  with  the  rxitice  of  acceptance. 
Early  Admission 

American  University  offers  the  opportunity  for  admission  a 
year  earUer  than  normal  to  fieshman  spphcants  whose  ability, 
academic  adiievement,  and  general  maturity  indicate  &at  they 
are  ready  to  begin  collegiate  work 

Applicants  are  considered  on  their  own  merit.  However,  the 
major  &ctors  important  to  evaluation  are: 

•  the  secondary  school  record,  with  special  reference  to 
grades  achieved  and  the  pattern  of  courses  taken; 

•  performance  on  the  Scholastic  Assessment  Test  I  (SAT  f)  or 
the  American  College  Test  (ACT); 


•  the  recommendation  of  file  secondary  school  principal  or 
coureelorandtwo  teacher  recommendations; 

•  a  letter  fiom  the  applicant  stating  tfie  reasons  for  seeking 
early  admission;  and 

•  posably,  an  interview  with  a  screening  committee. 
Early  Decision 

Freshman  ^pUcants  whose  first  choice  is  American  Ltaivw- 
sity  are  encouraged  to  apply  as  early  decision  candidates.  Stu- 
dents admitted  under  the  early  decision  plan  leam  of  their 
admission  by  December  31  and  receive  first  consideration  for 
scfaolaiships,  financial  aid,  housing,  and  registration.  The  uni- 
versity, in  turn,  is  assured  that  these  students  will  enroUif  admit- 
ted. 

The  deadline  forapplying  for  early  decision  is  November  15, 
at  which  time  all  documents,  including  the  $45  application  fee, 
rtijst  be  on  fUe  with  the  AdmissionsOflSce.  Early  decision  appli- 
cants may  initiate  applications  to  other  schools  before  notifica- 
tion, but  if  they  are  admitted  to  American  University  as  early 
decision  candidates,  they  must  sid>mit  a  tuition  jrepayment  by 
February  1  and  withdraw  all  ^qipUcations  to  oihet  colleges  and 
urriversities. 

Early  decision  applicants  are  evaluatedby  the  sans  criteria  as 
all  other  fre^iman  applicants.  They  may  be  admitted  to  the  uni- 
va^ty  in  December,  denied  admission,  or  have  their  application 
deferred  until  the  general  admission  reply  date  of  April  1 .  Stu- 
dents deferred  until  April  are  released  fiom  the  CMnmitment  to 
attend  if  admitted. 

Learning  Services  Program 

American  Univa^tyofFersa  structured  program  for  entering 
fieshmen  wit  learning  disabilities  who  are  seeking  additional 
support  Students  interested  in  the  Learning  Services  Program 
mist  identify  therrBelves  in  the  regular  admissions  process  and 
submit  a  supplementary  apjiication  to  the  program  at  the  time 
they  apply  to  the  university  Further  inforrrBtion  is  available 
from  the  Academic  Support  Center  at  202-885-3360  or 
a8c@american.edu. 
Admission  from  Nondegree  Status 

Students  wishing  to  transfer  firomnondegree  status  at  Ameri- 
can University  to  under^graduate  degree  status  must  submit  a  for- 
mal application  for  admission  to  the  Admissions  OflSoe.  If  a 
student  is  accepted  into  an  undergraduate  degree  program,  a 
maximum  of  30  credit  hours  may  be  transfened  firm  ncndegree 
status  to  the  degree  program 
Admission  for  Part-time  Study 

An  undergraduate  student  enrolled  in  fewer  than  1 2  credit 
hours  is  considered  a  part-time  student  Part-time  degree  appU- 
cants are  required  to  meet  the  same  standards  for  admission  as 
fiiU-time  frediman  or  transfer  apjAicants. 

Applicants  considering  part-time  study  in  a  degree  program 
are  cautioned  that  they  rray  be  unable  to  conplete  the  necessary 
course  work  for  some  degree  programs  by  attending  evening 
classes  only.  Before  applying  they  should  consult  with  the  de- 
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partment  of  their  proposed  major  to  ascertain  whether  the  re- 

quiicd  cwurses  will  be  available  to  ttiem. 

Readmission 

An  undergraduate  student  whose  studies  at  the  university  are 
interrupted  for  any  reason  for  a  period  of  one  semester  (exclud- 
ing the  summer  sessions)  must  submit  a  formal  application  for 
readmission  and  a  reappKcation  fee  to  the  Admissions  Office  at 
least  two  months  before  the  beginning  of  the  semester  or  sum- 
mer session  for  which  the  student  wishes  to  be  readmitted,  un- 
less written  permission  to  study  at  anotha"  collegiate  institution 
was  secured  in  advance  or  the  student  has  been  granted  an  offi- 
cial leave  of  absence. 

Students  who  were  in  good  standing  when  4iey  left  the  uni- 
versity and  who  have  maintained  a  satisfactory  grade  f>oinl  aver- 
age at  another  school  are  virtually  assured  readmission.  It  is  to  a 
student'sadvantageto  apply  for  readmission  as  early  as  possible 
so  that  heor  she  may  register  during  the  advance  registration  pe- 
riod. 

A  student  who  is  readmitted  is  subject  to  ttie  academic  re- 
quiiements  and  regulations  in  effect  at  the  time  of  readmission. 

Graduate  Study 

Application  for  graduate  study  is  made  directly  to  the  school 
or  department  offering  the  degree  program  and  is  self-managed. 
As  graduate  programs  arc  highly  individualized,  applicants  arc 
encouraged  to  schedule  an  appointment  with  an  academic  advi- 
sor in  the  appropriate  department. 

Apphcants  are  responsible  for  requesting  that  official  tran- 
scripts and  test  scores  be  sent  diredly  trom  the  issuing  institu- 
tiors  to  the  appropriate  graduate  admissions  office.  Attendance 
at  dl  institutions  must  be  reported  whether  or  not  crecBt  was 
earned.  Failure  to  report  all  previous  academic  work  (under- 
graduate and  graduate)  will  be  considered  sufficient  cause  (brre- 
jection  of  an  application  or  for  dismissal  from  the  university. 

International  applicants  should  refer  to  International  Student 
Information  for  additional  instructions.  American  University  re- 
quircs  all  applicants  whose  first  language  is  not  En^sh,  rcgard- 
less  of  citizenship,  to  demonstrate  English-language 
proficiency.  For  more  infoim^on,  see  Engli^  Language  Re- 
quirements 
Admission  Requirements 

The  mirumum  university  admission  requirements  for  gradu- 
ate study  are  outlined  bebw.  Please  referto  the  appropriate  col- 
lege, school,  and  department  program  requirements  for 
additional  requirements. 

•  A  bachelor's  degree  eamed  at  an  accredited  college  or 
university. 

•  At  least  a  3.00  cumulative  grade  poiid  average  (on  a  4.00 
scale)  in  the  undergraduate  prog-am,  calculated  on  the  last 
60  credit  hours  of  course  work  completed. 

•  Acuniilativegradepointaverageofatleast3.00(ona4.00 
I  scale)  in  all  relevant  graduate  work  for  which  a  grade  has 
I  been  awarded. 


An  applicant  for  graduate  study  rrBy  be  admitted  without  ref- 
erence to  the  undergraduate  awrage  if  the  applicant  has  main- 
tained eiflier  a  3.30  (on  a  4.00  scale)  cumulative  grade  point 
average  in  a  master 's  degree  programcorrpleted  at  an  accredited 
institution,  or  a  3.50  (on  a4.00  scale)  cuinilative  grade  point  av- 
erage in  the  last  1 2  credit  hours  of  a  master's  or  doctoral  degree 
program  still  in  progress  at  such  an  institution  Et  the  time  the  ap- 
plication is  evaluated,  or  in  graduate  work  taken  in  nondegree 
status  at  American  University  and  applicable  to  the  degree  pro- 
gram which  is  being  applied  for. 

An  appiicanl  for  graduate  study  may  be  admitted  without  a 
bachelor's  degree  eamed  at  an  accredited  college  or  university 
or  without  reference  to  the  undergraduate  average  provided  that 
he  or  she  is  a  midcareer  person  from  govemirrent  or  the  private 
sector  who  has  not  attended  school  full-time  for  at  least  eight 
years  and  is  applying  for  adnission  to  a  professior»l  master's 
degree  program  This  exception  must  be  justified  by  an  evalua- 
tion of  the  applicant's  work  performance  and  his  or  her  organiza- 
tion's recommendation. 
Provisional  Standing 

Each  college,  school,  ordep>artment  of  ttie  university  may  ad- 
mit to  provisional  standing  a  limitednuirber  of  students  who  do 
not  meet  the  minimum  standards  of  eitha-  the  university  or  the 
teaching  unit.  By  the  end  of  one  fiiU  semester  of  full-time  study 
or  after  the  first  9  to  1 2  oedit  hours  of  part-time  study,  flie  stu- 
dent will  be  evaluated  by  the  college,  school,  or  department. 
Continuation  in  the  graduate  program  will  be  permitted  on  fa- 
vorable appraisal  of  the  student's  performance. 

The  provisional  admisaon  status  of  a  graduate  student  who 
does  not  give  satisfectory  evidence  of  capability  will  be  with- 
drawn. This  constitutes  dismissal  of  the  student. 
Admission  from  Nondegree  Status 

Students  willing  to  transfer  fitim  nondegree  status  at  Ameri- 
can University  to  graduate  degree  status  must  subrtrit  a  formal 
appUcaticD  fbradmissioii  If  a  student  is  accepted  into  a  graduate 
degree  program,  up  to  12  credit  hours  of  graduate-level  course 
work  completed  in  nondegree  status  may  be  apphed  to  a  gradu- 
ate degree  program,  or  vip  to  21  credit  hours  eamed  in  a  com- 
pleted graduate  certificate  program. 
Readmission 

After  expiration  of  the  time  limit  for  cotrpletion  of  a  graduate 
degree  program,  readmission  may  be  granted  once  for  a  period 
of  tiiree  >ears  (less  any  time  given  in  previous  extensions  of  can- 
didacy), subject  to  the  requirements  of  the  particular  degree  in 
effect  at  &e  time  of  readmissioa,  and  may  involve  taking  addi- 
tiorral  courses  or  other  woric  or  both.  When  a  studerd  is  readmit- 
ted under  these  circumstances,  the  length  of  titTE  that  the  student 
wiU  be  given  to  complete  degree  requirements  and  any  addi- 
tional courses,  examinations,  or  other  requirements  which  are 
deemed  necessary  by  the  teaching  unit  will  be  ^lecified.  Stu- 
dents applying  for  graduate  readmission  must  pay  a  fee. 
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Nondegree  Study 

Astudent  wiio  does  not  wi^  orisnotieadyto  pmsue  adegree 
program  but  desiies  to  take  credit  courees  may  be  qualified  to 
enroll  as  a  nondegree  student.  Nondegtee  students  may  register 
for  any  university  course  for  which  theyhave  the  necessary  aca- 
demic background  and  qualifications.  Many  students  begin  their 
studies  in  nondegree  status  and  apply  the  credit  they  have  earned 
towarda  degree  program  in  one  of  the  schools  or  colleges  ofthe 
university.  Nondegree  students  begin  registration  with  the 
nondegree  advisor  in  the  appropriate  school  or  college. 

Undeigraduate-level  courses  are  open  to  high  sdiool  gradu- 
ates, students  in  good  landing  at  other  accredited  colleges  and 
universities;  students  with  an  undergraduate  degree;  and 
hi^-sdiool  students  who  have  a  B  avwage  and  the  recommen- 
dation of  their  hi^  school  counselor  or  principaL 

Graduate-level  courses  are  open  to  students  who  haw  com- 
pleted a  bachelor's  degree. 

The  following  students  ordinarily  may  not  register  in 
ncndegree  status: 

•  Students  currently  enrolled  as  undergraduate  or  graduate 
degree  students  in  any  of  the  member  institutions  of  the 
Consortium  ofUniversities  ofthe  Washington  Metropolitan 
Area 

•  American  University  students  who  have  not  completed 
their  degree  programs 

•  Students  who  have  been  dismissed  from  American 
University  or  another  college  or  university  within  the 
previous  twelve  months 

International  Student  Admission 

The  following  regutatioiis  apply  to  all  students  who  are 
not  citEsens  or  '^rmanent  residents"  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

All  international  students  applying  for  admissian  must  sub- 
nit  the  appropriate  documents  well  in  advance  to  undergraduate 
adnissions  or  to  flie  graduate  ofiBce  ofthe  school  or  college  to 
which  they  are  applying.  Photocopied  or  faxed  documents  are 
not  accepted  for  evaluation  purposes.  Transcripts  for  interna- 
tional £f)phcants  mist  be  submitted  forall  secondary  schoolsat- 
tended.  Documents  must  be  in  the  language  of  instructicai  ofthe 
issuing  school  and  must  be  accompanied  by  an  ofiBcial  Enghsh 
translation. 
Visa  Requirements 

Studoits  in  nonimmigrant  F-1  or  J-1  static  are  required  by 
VS.  hnnigration  and  Natmalizalion  Service  (TNS)  regulations 
to  enroU  for  and  maintain  a  fiill-time  course  load  during  the  fall 
and  spring  semesters.  If  the  student's  first  teim  is  a  surrmer  ses- 
sion, the  fiill-time  course  load  requirement  will  apply  for  ttiat 
sunmer.  It  is  ttie  individual  student's  re^xmsibility  to  comply 
with  INS  regulations. 


To  meet  the  INS  full -time  course  load  requirements  at  Ameri- 
can University  each  semester,  undergraduate  students  are  re- 
quired to  register  for  a  minimum  of  12  credit  hours,  graduate 
students  for  aminirmimof  9  credit  hours,  and  law  students  in  the 
master's  program  for  a  mininiimof  8  onedit  hours  Anychange 
in  registration  which  results  in  a  course  load  below  these  mini- 
mim  requirements  must  be  authorized  by  International  Student 
&  Schdar  Swvices  (ISSS)  in  consultation  with  the  student 'sac- 
ademic  advisor. 

Students  in  F-1  or  J-1  status  who  fail  to  rreet  these  require- 
ments are  considered  by  INSto  be"out-of-status"andtose  their 
eligibility  forall  immigration  benefits  including  on-campusan- 
pbyment  and  practical  training  and  are  subject  to  defxirtatian. 

All  students  in  F-1  oDnimmigrant  status  are  required  to  at- 
tend, initially,  the  educational  instiution  which  issued  the  Certif- 
icate ofTiUgibility  (1-20)  used  to  obtain  the  F-1  status. 

Students  in  F-1  or  J-1  status  are  reminded  that  a  diange  of 
school  fiiom  one  U.S.  educational  institution  to  ano&er  or  a 
change  of  program  within  the  sane  educational  institution  mist 
be  made  according  to  INS  regulations.  At  American  University 
such  changes  are  pncessed  through  International  Student  & 
Scholar  Services  (ISSS),  Butler  Pavihon  410. 

Students  in  Exchange  Visitor  (J-1)  status  requesting  a  transfer 
to  American  University  should  consult  with  ISSS  before  regis- 
tering for  classes.  Transfer  from  one  exdiange  visitor  jwogramto 
another  requires  a  release  fiom  the  previous  program  sponsor 
and/orihe  approval  ofthe  INS.  It  isadvisable  that  all  studentsen- 
tering  the  university  in  J-1  status  at  the  time  of  admission  consult 
with  ISSS  before  registering  for  classes. 

Questions  concerning  INS  regulations  should  be  directed  to 
hiemational  Student  &  Sdclar  Services  (ISSS),  Butler  Pavil- 
ion 410;  telephone  202-885-3350;  fax  202-885-3354.  Regular 
office  hours  are  Monday  through  Friday,  9: 00  a.m.  to  5 :  00  p  jn 

English  Language  Requirements 

American  University  generally  requires  all  students  whose 
first  language  is  not  Engli^  regardless  of  citizenship,  to  take 
OIK  ofthe  following  exams  and  achieve  the  indicated  scores  to 
demonstrate  English-language  proficiency: 

•  TOEFL  (Test  of  Enghsh  as  a  Foreign  Language):  score  550 
or  higher  on  the  paper-based  test  or  213  or  higher  on  the 
conputer-based  test  or  80  or  higher  on  ttie  Iitemet-based 
test 

•  SAT  I:  Reasoning  Test  (Verbal):  score  530  or  trigha" 

•  SAT  II:  Subject  Test-English  Language  Proficiency  Test 
(ELPT):  score  970  or  hi^er 

•  International  Engli^  Language  Testing  System  (lELTS) 
score  6.5  or  hi^er 

Examination  results  ^ould  be  sait  directly  to  the  university. 
American  University's  SAT  and  TOEFL  code  is  5007. 


Tuition,  Expenses,  and 
Financial  Aid 

•  Tuition,  Housing  and  Dining,  and  Fees 

•  Undergraduate  Financial  Aid 

•  Graduate  Financial  Aid 

•  Veteran's  Benefits 


Undei^graduate  students  who  register  for  12  to  17  credit  hours 
are  assessed  tuition  at  the  fiiU-lime  rate.  Undergraduate  students 
who  register  tor  fewer  than  12  credit  hours  are  assessed  tuition 
based  on  flie  number  of  credit  houis  taken.  Undergraduate  stu- 
dents who  register  for  more  than  1 7  credit  hours  are  charged  the 
fiiU-time  tuition  rate  wifli  an  additional  charge  for  each  credit 
hour  over  17. 

Graduate  and  nondegree  students  are  assessed  tuition  per 
credit  hour. 

\A4ishington College  ofLaw  (WCL)  studentsare  assessed  tui- 
tion on  the  same  basis  as  undeigraduates  students.  However,  the 
WCL  tuition  rate  diifers  from  that  of  the  rest  of  the  university. 

The  off-campus  tuition  rate  differs  from  the  rate  for 
on-campus  courses.  Full-time  undergraduate  students,  howeva; 
who  register  for  courses  both  on  andoffcampus  are  assessed  tui- 
tion at  the  on-campus  full-time  rate. 

Given  4ie  probable  cortinuation  of  cunenl  economic  condi- 
tions, as  vkU  as  the  need  to  continue  to  accderate  the  acaderric  de- 
velopmeit  of  the  university,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  tuition 
and  fee  increases  will  be  lequiied  eadi  year  in  tiie  near  fiiture. 


Tuition 

Undergraduate  Students 

Full-tin*  (12-17  credit  houre) $14,603 

(Above  1 7  hours,  $973  per  additional  credit  hour) 

Part-time  (per  credit  hour) 973 

Graduate  Students 

Full-  and  part-time:  (per  credit  hour) 1048 

MBARxjgram 

12  or  more  credit  hours  (per  semester)    ....  $13,702 

Fewer  flian  12  credit  hours  (per  credit  hour)    .  .  .  1048 

Law  Students 

Full-tiiTB  (12-17  credit  hours) $17,200 

(Above  1 7  hours,  $  1 ,274  per  additional  oedil  hour) 
Part-time  (per  credit  hour) 1,274 

Nondegree  Students 

Course  level  100-400  (per  credit  hour) $973 

Course  level  500  and  above  (per  credit  hour)  .  .  .  1048 

OfT-Campus  Programs 

(per  credit  hour) 882 

Note:  Auditors  pay  flie  same  charges  as  students  enrolled  for 
credit  and  are  subject  to  all  appUcaUe  special  fees. 


Non-AU  Study  Abroad  Fee 

For  all  American  University  studaits  participating  in 
non-AU  study  abroad  programs  via  a  Ftermit  to  Study 
Abroad 

Fall  or  spring  (per  semester) $2,000 

Summa' 1,000 
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Housing 

On  Campus 

Residence  charges  are  for  each  semester 

Residence  Hall  Asscxiation  Fee $14.00 

Main  campus  and  Tenley  campus:  Anderson, 
Hughes,  Leonard,  Letts,  and  McDowell  Halls; 
Congressional,  Capital,  and  Federal  Halls 

Single  Occupancy $4,609 

Single  Occupancy  witti  batti  (Tenley) 5,384 

Double  Occupancy 3,675 

Triple  Occujancy 2,685 

Centennial  Hall 

Single  Occupancy 5,384 

Double  Occupancy 3,675 

OfT-Campus 
Park  Bethesda 
AJl  prices  are  per  student  per  space. 

Studio,  1  Occupant  (per  month) $1,600 

1  Bedroom,  1  Occupant  (per  month) 1,655 

1  Bedroom,  2  Oocupaits  (per  month) 1,045 

2  Bedroom,  2  Occupants  (per  month) 1 ,540 

2  Bedroom,  3  Occupants,  Single  Room  (per  month)  1,310 
2  Bedroom,  3  Occupants,  Double  Room  (per  month)!  ,035 

2  Bedroom,  4  Occupants  (per  nBnth) 1,010 

Loft,  4  Occupants  (per  n»nth) 1,160 

For  more  information  contact  Housing  and  Dining  Programs  at 
202-885-3370  or  go  to:  www.american.edu/ocl/housing 

Meal  Plan 

Meal  plan  charges  are  by  contract  per  semester 

Super  Plan;  Unlimited  access  to  TDR $2,125 

200  Block:  200  TDR  meals,  $300  in  EagleBuck$    2,1 10 
150  Block:  1 50  TDR  meals,  $300  in  EagleBuckS    1 ,945 
100  Block  1 00  TDR  meals,  $300  in  EagleBuck$    1 ,450 
75  Block  75  TDR  meals,  $300  in  EagleBuckS.  .  1,225 
On  canpus  fieshmen,  sophomores,  and  transfer  students  are 
required  to  participate  in  a  meal  plan  their  first  two  years. 
Students  are  required  to  be  in  at  least  the  "1 50  Block  Plan." 
Those  fieshmen,  sophomores,  and  transfer  students  that  do 
not  sign  up  for  one  of  the  three  available  meal  jians  (150 
Block,  200  Block,  or  Super  Plan)    by  August  15  will 
automatically  be  enroUed  in  the  1 50  Block  meal  plan. 
Students  residing  off  campus,  including  Washington 
Semester  students,  may  select  fiom  any  of  the  five  meal 
plans.  Washington  Semester  students  wiU  autonBtically  be 
assigned  to  flie  150  Block  meal  plan  and  will  then  have  the 
option  to  move  to  any  other  meal  plan. 
Students  have  the  first  15  days  of  each  semester  to  make 
changes  to  their  meal  plan.  Meal  plan  changes  will  not  be 
made  after  that  time.  All  meal  plan  changes  have  to  be  made 
at  Housing  and  Dining  Programs,  Anderson  Hall 

For  more  information  contact  Housing  and  Dining  Programs  at 
202-885-3370  or  go  to:  www.anKrican.edu/ocl/hotising 


Fees 

Note:  The  following  fees  are  not  included  in  tuition  rates 
and  are  nonrefundable. 

Additional  course  and  laboratory  fees  are  also  nonreftmdaUe 
and  are  listed  in  the  Schedule  of  Classes  at. 
http:  //american.  edu/american/registrar/schedule  .html 

Registration 

Late  Registration  (effective  the  first  day  of  the  tem^ 

(per  semester) $50 

Sports  Center  Fee  (mandatory  for  all  students) 

Full-time  (per  semester) 65 

Part-time  (per  semester) 30 

Technology  Fee  (mandatory  for  all  students) 

Full-time  (per  semester) 95 

I^rt-time  (per  semester) 30 

Faculty/Staff  Registration 

For  employees  of  tile  university  or  thar  spouses  or 

domestic  partners  registering  imder  the  tuition  remission 

benefit,  (per  semester) 50 

Alumni  Audit  n^gmm  Registration 

(per  semester) 100 

Student  Accounts 

American  Installment  Plan  (AIF) 

ProgramFee  (per  year) $60 

Late  fee  for  Installment  Plan  payments  (per  month)  .  40 
All  other  late  student  account  paymeiJs: 

Based  on  account  balaiKe,  see  Late  Piyment  and 

Financial  Restrictions 

Registration  reinstatement 100 

Returned  check 25 

(for  all  personal  check  and  e-check  oocurances  not  bonared 
by  the  bank) 
Health  Insurance 

(per  year) $1,250 

For  spring/summer  (1/1 /07-8/2(y07) 845 

For  summer  only  (5/15/07-8/20/07) 385 

Parking  (per  year) 

Student  Commuter $856 

Bart-time  Student  Commuter 328 

(undergraduate  and  law  students,  £ew«r  than  1 2  credit 
hours,  graduate  students,  fewer  ttian  9  credit  hours; 
proof  of  part-time  emoUmeDt  must  be  provided) 

Resident  Student 856 

Student  Motorcycle 328 

Faculty/Staff 1,164 

Part-time  Staff 584 

Stafi'Motorcycle 370 

Daily 12.00 

Metere  (per  hour) 2.00 
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Graduate  Students 

Graduate  Student  Association  (mandatory  for  all  full-time 
and  part-time  graduate  students  each  satiester) 

Full-time  and  part-time  students  (per  semester)  .  $30 
Maintaining  Matriculation  (each -semester)  .  .  .  .  1048 
SIS  Program  Fee  (for  SIS  master's  students  adinitted 

for  fell  2004  and  at\er) 

Full-time  (9  or  more  credit  hours) 

(per  semester) $750 

Part-time  (6-^  credits  hours) 

(per  semester) $500 

Master's  and  Doctoral  Comp^hensiveExaniinatiDn 

AppUcation 25 

Additional  fee  if  in  absentia 100 

Microfilming  ofMaster's  Thesis  or  Case  Study  .  .  .  25 

Microfilrning  of  Doctoral  Dissertation 35 

Student  ID  Card  Replacement 15 

Dploma  Repiacement 25 

Tnmscripts nochaige 

AppUcation  fees  vary  by  school,  refer  to  individual  school 
(CAS,  KSB,  SOC,  SIS,  SPA  WCL)  web  site  for  fee 
amount  and  appbcation  infonnation. 

Undergraduate  Students 

Student  Confederation  (mandatory  for  all  undergraduate 
degree  students  each  semester) 

Full4ime  students  (per  semester) $73.50 

Part-time  students  (per  semesta') 15 

Student  ID  Card  Replacement 15 

Diploma  Replacement  Fee 25 

Transcripts nochaige 

AEL  (Assesanent  of  Experiential  Leeoning)  Program 

PortfoUo  Assessment 250 

Posting  Portfolio  Credit  on  Academic  Record 

(per  credit  homy  maximum  of  30  credits) 20 

Undergraduate  Paper  Application  (no  fee  onliney 

Readmission 45 

Law  Students 

Goieral  Fee  (per  semester) 

Full-time 192 

Part-time 140 

Summer 30 

Law  School  JD  Application  /Readmission $65 

Law  School  LLM  Application $55 


Payment  of  Charges 

Students  and  student -authorized  parents  may  make  e-check 
payments  through  the  wd)  portal  at  ny.american.edu .  For  more 
infomiation,  call  Student  Accounts  at  202-885-3588. 
Personal  check  payments  may  be  mailed  to; 

American  Lfaiversity 

Student  Accounts 

P.O.  Box  17539 

Baltimore,  MD  21297-1539 

Other  correspondence  should  be  sent  to: 

American  University 

Student  Accounts 

Asbury300 

4400  Massachusetts  A\e  NW 

Washington,  DC  20016-8073 

Paymaits  may  also  be  made  in  person  at  Student  Accounts, 
Asbury  300,  Monday  through  Friday,  9:30  am  to  5:00  pm 
Advance  Registration/Direct  Registration 

Students  registering  during  advance  regisd^tion  witti  billing 
for  file  semester  must  pay  the  balance  due  on  or  before  flie  due 
date  as  indicated  on  the  bill. 

Students  registering  after  the  advance  registration  period  (di- 
rect registration)  must  pay  the  balatKe  due,  less  expected  finan- 
cial aid,  on  the  day  they  register 
The  American  Guaranteed  Tuition  Single 
Payment  Plan 

Available  to  incoming  fieshmen,  flus  plan  allows  studoits  to 
stabilize  tuition  expenses  by  prepaying  four  years'  tuition  at  the 
entering  academic  year  rate.  For  more  infomBtion  call  Miiii 
Phung  at  202-885-3559. 
American  Installment  Plan 

The  American  InstaUment  Plan  (AIP)  is  available  to  all 
fiill-time  students.  This  jian  covers  the  academic  year  and  re- 
quires ten  monthly  payments  from  June  1  through  March  1 ,  or 
twelve  monthly  paymerts  from  May  1  through  April  1.  For 
more  information,  call  Student  Accomits  at  202-885-3541. 
Late  Payment  and  Financial  Restrictions 

A  finance  charge  may  be  assessed  against  a  student's  account 
for  feilure  to  meet  the  initial  payment  due  date.  The  university 
will  use  a  rate  of  1  percent  per  month  to  compute  the  finance 
charge.  The  university  figures  ftie  finance  charge  on  the  student's 
account  by  applying  the  1  percent  per  month  to  the  adjusted  bal- 
ance of  the  student's  account. 

In  addition,  feilure  to  make  payment  when  due  will  result  in  a 
financial  "restriction"  being  placed  on  the  student's  account.  The 
financial  restriction  will  result  in  a  "hold"  being  placed  on  the 
student's  academic  recoids,  including  transcript  and  diploma, 
and  may  also  result  in  denial  of  advance  registration  and  use  of 
the  payment  pJan  orotha'  credit  pnivileges. 

If  a  student'scourses  are  dropped  due  to  nonpaymait,  a  finan- 
cial restriction  wUl  be  placed  on  hisor  her  account.  Restrictions 
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may  be  removed  following  the  reinstatement  of  all  courses  origi- 
nally dropped.  To  reinstate  courses,  the  student  mist  make  ar- 
rangements with  tiie  Collections  Office  and  pay  the  account  in 
ftill  (including  a  $100  reinstatement  fee  and  aU  associated  fi- 
nance charges).  The  university  reserves  the  right  to  delay  clear- 
ance until  a  personal  check  or  e-check  clears  a  financial 
institution. 

A  student  who  has  once  bad  a  finaDcial  restriction  placed 
against  his  or  her  account  may  be  denied  fiiture  advance  regislra- 
ticn  and  payment  plan  privileges  even  though  the  student  has 
been  reinstated  upon  payment  o  f  the  reinstatanent  fee .  Repeated 
failure  to  make  payments  when  due  may  result  in  severance  of 
the  student's  relationship  witfi  the  university. 

Students  who  incur  finandal  oUigations  in  the  parking  and 
traffic  office,  library,  health  center,  or  athletic  department  may 
be  subject  to  late  payment  fees  and  financial  restriction  proce- 
dires. 

Studoits  who  fail  to  pay  tuition  or  fees  wiUbe  responable  for 
all  costs  of  collection,  including  attorney's  fees  in  the  amount  of 
1 5  percent  of  the  balance  due. 
Employer  or  Agency  IXiilion  Assistance 

A  student  requesting  enployer  or  agency  billing  arrange- 
ments mist  fumisfa  Student  Accounts  with  a  veJid  contract  or 
purchase  order  before  &e  fiist  day  of  dasses. 

A  contract  or  purchase  order  must  ccntain  the  following  in- 
formation: (1)  student  name  and  ID  numbei;  (2)  term  of  atten- 
dance, (3)  specific  costs  (and  dollar  amounts)  to  be  paid 

by  the  sponsor  (tuition,  books,  suppHes,  fees),  (4)  sponsor's 
billing  address,  and  (5)contract  orpurchase  ordernumber  or  ac- 
counting appropriation,  if  applicable.  Documentation  submitted 
in  Ueu  of  a  valid  purchase  order  will  not  relieve  a  student  of  fi- 
nancial responsibility. 

In  case  of  partial  assistance,  the  student  is  requiied  to  pay  the 
balance  o  fhis  or  her  tuition  cost  s  at  the  time  of  registration  in  or- 
der to  be  considered  registered.  A  student  portion  whidi  quali- 
fies for  one  of  the  univeraty  payment  plans  is  to  be  paid 
according  to  that  pian .  Failure  to  comply  wiU  result  in  the  assess- 
ment of  a  1  percent  per  month  finance  charge.  (See  Late  Pay- 
ment and  Financial  Restrictions,  above.) 

A  student  oititled  to  Campus  Store  credit  may  obtain  a  book 
charge  form  from  Student  Accounts.  Purchases  are  permitted 
through  the  end  of  the  Add/Drop  period. 

Failure  to  submit  vouchers  in  a  timely  manner  may  result  in 
the  assessnoit oflate  fees.  Astudent  isrespcaisible  forpayment 
ofany  billed  amounts  which  have  been  disallowed  by  his  or  her 
sponsor 
Employee  'Hiition  Benefits 

Only  full4ime  permanent  faculty  or  staff  eiTplo>ees  of 
American  IMvereity  are  ehgible  for  tuition  benefits.  There  is  a 
nonrefimdable  $50  registration  fee  each  seriBSter,  in  addition  to 
any  special  course  fees,  and  mandatory  sport,  tedmotogy,  and 
activity  fees.  Late  registration  fees  are  not  applicable  to  faculty 
and  stafiT  using  etuployee  tuition  benefits. 


The  Tuition  Remission  AppUcation  is  availalie  online  at 
my.american.edu.  For  more  information,  contact  Human 
Resources  at  202-885-2591 . 

Refunds  and  Cancellation  of  Charges 

Course  Drops 

Studaits  who  reduce  their  course  load  (except  for  fiiU4ime 
undergraduates  maintaining  12  credit  hours  or  more)  by  drip- 
ping courses  during  the  refund  p«iod  of  the  semester  wiU  have 
the  course  tuition  cancellation  calculated  as  of  the  date  of  the 
course  drop.  The  student's  account  must  show  a  credit  balance 
before  a  refund  will  be  processed 

MBA  modules  and  other  courses  on  nonstandard  schedules 
have  different  refund  pohcies,  percentages,  and  dates.  In  addi- 
tion, tuition  and  fee  refund  policies  and  deadlines  for  study 
abroad  and  other  special  programs  may  differ  by  program  and 
location  Students  should  check  with  the  approjmate  office  for 
specific  guidelines. 

Discontinuing  attendance  in  class  or  notifying  an  instructor 
does  not  constitute  an  official  course  drop. 
Withdrawal 

Students  who  completely  withdraw  fiomthe  university  must 
submit  the  appropriate  forms  to  the  Office  of  the  Registrar  and 
Housing  and  Dining  Programs.  The  amount  of  tuition  to  be  can- 
celed win  be  calculated  as  of  the  date  which  the  withdrawal 
forms  are  received  in  ftie  Office  of  the  Registrar  and  in  accor- 
dance wifli  tiie  tuition  cancellation  schedule,  below.  If  ttie  with- 
drawal results  in  a  re  fund,  the  request  for  refund  should  be  made 
in  Student  Accounts.  The  student's  account  must  show  a  credit 
balance  before  a  refund  will  be  processed. 

Discontinuing  attendance  in  classes  cr  notifying  instructors 
does  not  constitute  an  official  withdrawal.  Students  who  do  not 
officially  wittidraw  during  the  cancellation  praiod  by  siimiitting 
the  appropriate  forms  to  the  Office  of  tiie  Registrar  will  be  re- 
sponsible forpayment  of  the  fiiU  amount  of  the  ai^cable  tuition 
and  fees. 
TUtion  Cancellation  Schedule 

The  cancellation  percentage  is  based  on  the  date  of  fee 

course  drop  or  withdrawal: 

Drop/Withdrawal  through  ttie  second  calendar  week 

of  classes 100% 

DropAVithdrawal  through  ttie  third  calendar  week 

of  classes 50% 

DropAVithdrawal  through  flie  fourth  calendar  week 

of  classes 25% 

Withdrawal  afler  the  fourth  calendar  week 

of  classes NONE 

Note:  the  calendar  week  for  cancellation  of  tuitbn  ends  on  Fri- 
day (adjustments  are  made  for  le^  hohdaysthat  fall  within  the 
first  four  weeks  ofthe  semester).  Students  should  dieckthe  Aca- 
demic Calendar  for  spiecific  dates  for  each  semester. 
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Housing 

Requests  for  cancellation  of  nxim  chaiges  must  be  initiated 
by  the  student  in  writing  to  Housing  and  Dining  Programs,  An- 
derson Hall ,  by  the  withdrawal  deadlines.  The  student  must  then 
request  any  apphcable  refund  through  Student  Acoountsi 

The  cancellation  perceiitage  is  based  on  the  date  of 

withdrawal: 

\Mthdrawal  ttirough  the  first  calendar  week 

of  the  semester 75% 

Withdrawal  in  the  second  cakndar  wedc 

of  the  semester 50% 

Withdrawal  in  the  third  calendar  week 

of  the  semester 25% 

Withdrawal  al^er  ftie  third  calendar  weds. 

of  the  semester NCNE 

Note:  academic  dismissal  will  result  in  a  prorated  charge  fijr 
the  weeks  the  student  resided  in  univetsity  housing 
Meal  Plan 

Students  willonlybepenriittedtodecreaseordroptheirmeal 
plan  during  the  first  1 5  days  of  the  semester  Meed  plan  adjust- 
ments are  made  on  a  daily  prorated  basis,  not  by  the  nuirfcer  of 
meals  used.  Requests  for  meal  plan  cancellations  rrust  be  initi- 
ated in  person  at  one  of  the  Housing  and  Dining  Programs  loca- 
tions, Rockwood  Building  or  Anderson  Hall.  Students  then 
request  any  applicable  refund  through  Student  Accounts.  Meal 
plan  increases  or  sign-upsmay  be  done  atany  tin*  during  the  se- 
mester. 


Medical  Withdrawal  Policy 

No  special  waiver  or  nefxuid  of  tuition  and  fees  is  made  when 
a  student  discontinues  attending  classes  due  to  medical  reasons. 
Howevei;  when  a  student  is  hospitalized  on  an  emergency  basis 
and  is  there  foie  un^le  to  forrrBlly  wittictaw  from  classes,  the 
Registrar  is  auflioriiBd  to  process  a  retroactive  withdrawal  based 
on  the  last  date  tiiat  the  student  attended  dass.  The  student  must 
present  eviderKe  ofhis  or  her  hospitalization  and  the  date  of  last 
attendance  in  dass  as  verified  by  the  instructor.  Provided  ttiat  the 
retroactive  wi&drawal  date  falls  within  the  tuition  cancdlatico 
period,  the  student's  account  will  be  adjusted  accordingly. 

Tuition  Refund  Insurance 

The  Tuition  Refund  Plan  can  ninimize  financial  loss  in- 
cuned  in  a  medical  withdrawal  from  the  university.  This  dective 
insurance  plan  provides  coverage  for  tuition  and  housing 
charges.  The  fJan  extends  and  enhances  the  univereityls  pub- 
lished reflmd  policy.  To  partidpate,  appIicatioDs  and  fees  must 
be  returned  before  the  first  day  of  fall  semester  classes.  For  spe- 
cific benefits  and  lirtritations,  premium,  and  other  information, 
contact  the  student  health  insurance  coordinator  at 
202-885-3298. 
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Undergraduate  Financial  Aid 


Fornure  information  contact  Financial  Aid  at  202-^85-6100 
or  e-mail:  financialaid@american.edu  or  go  to: 
http:  //admissions.american.edu 
'Tinancing  Your  Ltadeigraduate  Education" 

Application  for  Financial  Aid 

American  University  has  an  extensive  program  of  scholar- 
ships, bans,  and  grants  The  federal  progranB  in  which  Ameri- 
can Uriiveraty  participates  include:  Federal  Perkins  Loans, 
Federal  Direct  Stafford  Loans,  Parent  Loans  for  Undergraduate 
Students  (PLUS),  Federal  PfeU  Grants,  Federal  Supplemental 
Educational  Opportunity  Grants  (SEOG),  and  Federal 
W)rk-Study  (FWS).  Toreceive  considaation  for  finandal  aid,  a 
student  must  be  a  United  States  citizen  or  eligible  non-dtizen  in 
a  degree  program 

AH  new  or  readmitted  imdergraduate  students  must  foUow 
these  steps  to  receive  priority  consideration  for  financial  aid 

•  Submit  admissions  aj^lications  and  all  necessary 
suppoiting  documents  to  the  Admissions  OtTice  by  the 
appropriate  deadlines 

•  New  Early  Decision  fiesfaman  applicants  must  submit  the 
American  University  Institutional  Financial  Aid 
AppUcation  (IFAA)  by  Noven±)er  15 

New  Regular  Decision  freshman  ^jplicants  must  submit 
the  IFAA  by  February  15 
NewtransferappUcantsrtustsubmitthe  IFAA  by  March  1 

•  All  undeigraduate  students  must  complete  a  current  Free 
Apjdication  for  Federal  Student  Aid(FAFSA).  The  FAFSA 
must  be  received  by  the  federal  processor  no  later  than 
February  1 5  for  all  ficshman  appUcants  and  no  later  than 
March  1  for  all  transfer  spphcants." 

•  C  oirplete  and  submit  any  other  documerSs  as  requested  by 
Financieil  Aid. 

New  students  should  not  wait  to  be  ailmitted  before  filing  tiie 
FAFSA  and  AU  Supplanent.  A  financial  aid  application  has  no 
bearing  on  a  student's  admission  application.  However,  a  stu- 
dent will  not  receive  final  considaation  for  aid  until  he  or  she  is 
admitted  to  a  degree  {Rogram. 


Notification  Dates: 

Eariy  Deciaon  Fre^unen 

Regular  Decision  Fredimen 

Transfer 

Continuing  Undergraduates 


Januaiy  1 

Aprill 

Beginning  May  1 

Beginning  March  1 


Satisfactory  Academic  Progress 

Recipients  of  federal  (Title  TV)  or  institutional  funds  must 
maintain  satisfactory  academic  progress  to  ward  their  degree  ob- 
jective to  remain  eligible  for  financial  assistance. 
Minimum  Standards 

•  Full-time  undergraduate  financial  aid  recipients  must 
maintain  at  least  a  2.00  cumulative  grade  point  average  and 
complete  24  credit  hours  per  academic  year. 

•  Part-time  undergraduate  financial  aid  recipients  must 
maintain  at  least  a  2.00  cumulative  grade  point  average  and 
conplete  four-fifSis  (80  percent)  of  all  attenpted  credit 
hours. 

•  All  students  nBJst  complete  their  acalemic  program  within 
1 50  percent  of  the  nonnal  time  limit  of  that  academic 
program  as  defined  in  the  Academic  Regulations. 

•  Merit-based  scholarship  recipients  may  have  different 
standards  than  those  listed  above .  Please  refer  to  the  criginal 
awand  notification  regarding  merit  award  eligibility  criteria. 

Special  Considerations 

The  following  alternative  grading  options  do  not  count  to- 
ward the  grade  point  average  but  do  have  an  inpact  on  students ' 
satisfactory  academic  progress: 

•  Withdrawals  (W),  Administrative  Withdrawals  (ZL), 
Audits  (L),  and  Fails  on  PasaTail  option  (ZF)  ccunt  as 
credits  attempted  but  not  earned,  andhaveno  inpad  on  ttie 
grade  point  average. 

•  Incompletes  (I),  Unreported  Grades  (N),  and 
Adminislrative  Failures  (ZX)  count  as  credits  tempted  but 
not  earned,  and  are  fectored  as  a  grade  of  F. 

•  Pass  (P)  counts  as  credits  attenpted  and  earned,  but  has  no 
impact  on  the  grade  point  average. 

•  In  Progress  (IP)  courses  are  exdudedfromthe  calculation  in 
the  initial  academic  progress  evaluation.  Students  have  one 
calendar  year  from  the  beginning  of  the  course  to 
successfully  complete  the  course.  If  not  completed  in  that 
time  fiame,  the  course  counts  as  credits  attempted  but  i»t 
earned,  and  is  fectored  as  a  grade  of  F. 

Frequency  of  Monitoring 

Each  student 's  academic  progress  is  neasured  once  yearly  in 
June,  after  spring  grades  are  posted.  Financial  Aid  will  noti^'  in 
writing  students  wiio  are  not  maldng  satisfactory  progress. 
Academic  Appeals 

All  questions  regarding  the  factual  substance  of  academic  re- 
cords and  all  requests  fbrchangesto  those  records  must  be  made 
to  ttie  academic  departments.  The  Academic  Regulations  de- 
scribe the  petitionprocess.  Financial  Aid  has  no  aufliority  to  alter 
the  academic  record  of  a  student. 
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Re-Establishing  Financial  Aid  Eligibility 

For  a  student  who  has  failed  to  maintain  satisfactory  aca- 
demic progress,  eligibility  for  financial  aid  funds  may  be 
re-established  in  a  number  of  ways.  Among  these  are:  the  peti- 
tioning procesB  described  in  the  Academic  Regulations,  the 
changingof  agrade;  summer  sessicn  attendance;  and  the  com- 
pletion of  incomplete  or  in  progress  courses.  Please  note  that 
funds  are  not  set  aside  for  students  in  these  circumstances.  Even 
i  f  the  appeal  is  granted,  funds  may  no*  be  available  atthat  time. 
Financial  Aid  Appeals 

Onoccasion,a  student  may  feil  to  maintain  satisfactory  prog- 
ress due  to  very  serious  drcumstanoes  that  caused  a  major  dis- 
ruption to  that  student's  ability  to  successfully  complete  his  or 
her  course  woiic.  Students  with  mitigating  crcumstances 
must  request  reconsiders tion  in  writing  to  Financial  Aid 
prior  to  July  1.  The  request  shouldinclude  a  comprehensive  de- 
scription of  the  circumstances  and  documentation  fiom  at  least 
two  qualified  persons  who  can  verify  the  information.  The  Ap- 
peab  Corrmittee  will  review  4ie  appeal,  make  a  recomnenda- 
tion  and  send  a  letter  of  response  to  the  student. 

Refund  and  Repayment  Policy 

For  American  University's  refund  poUcies  regarding  tuition, 
housing  and  meal  plan  charges,  see  Refunds  and  Cancellation 
of  Charges. 

The  American  University  refund  policy  does  not  apjiy  to 
first-time  Amaican  University  students.  A  "fjrst-time  student" 
is  defined  in  Federal  regulations  as  any  student  who  has  not  at- 
tended at  least  one  class  at  American  Lhiversity,  or  wtio  re- 
ceived a  fuU  refund  for  previous  attendance  at  American 
University. 

Federal  (Title  TV)  Financial  Aid  Recipients 
Return  of  Title  FV  Funds  PoUcy 

As  federally-mandated,  Fedaal  (Title  IV)  aid  rec5)ients  who 
withdraw  fiom  classes  aie  subject  to  tiie  following  nefimd  pol- 
icy: 
Complete  withdrawal  from  all  classes: 

University  charges  are  prorated  per  the  university  tuition  can- 
cell^on  schedule,  based  on  the  date  of  ttie  course  drop. 

Students  who  withdraw  fit)m  all  of  their  classes  before  com- 
pleting the  first  60  percent  of  the  semester  wUl  have  a  portion  of 
their  fimncial  aid  prorated,  based  on  their  length  of  attendance 
during  the  semester  Based  on  this  jroration,  all  or  a  portion  of 
the  student's  financial  aid  will  be  returned  to  the  appropriate  Title 
rV  financial  aid  program 
Partial  withdrawal  from  classes: 

Students  who  withdraw  from  some  but  not  all  of  flieir  classes, 
at  any  point  during  &e  semester,  wiD  haw  their  financial  aid  re- 
calculated based  on  the  final  number  of  credit  hoias  enrolled. 

Students  wifiidrawing  before  the  end  of  the  semester  may 
also  need  to  repay  funds  received  for  non-institutional  costs 


(ofl'-campus  room,  board,  books,  and  personal  expenses)  under 
a  Title  FV  program.  In  this  case,  the  university  detennines 
whether  or  not  the  student  received  an  overpayment  If  the  mon- 
ies disbursed  for  non-institutional  costs  are  more  than  the 
amount  determined  to  be  the  actual  non-institutional  costs  for 
the  period  of  enrollment,  the  studed  received  an  overpaymert 
and  may  be  responsible  for  retiming  funds  to  American  Univer- 
sity 

Questions  about  how  the  refund  and  repayment  regulations 
may  afiect  a  student's  financial  aid  ^ould  be  referred  to  flie  stu- 
dent's Financial  Aid  counselor  prior  to  withdrawing  fiom  the 
university. 

Scholarships 

Undergraduate  University  Sch(4arships 

The  Admissions  Committee  makes  all  merit-based  scholar- 
ship decisions  and  notifies  students  at  the  time  ftiey  a^  admitted 
Merit  awards  range  fix)m$3,000  to  fiill  tuition  per  year.  Scholar- 
ships awarded  to  selected  applicants  include: 

•  lYesidential  Scholarship 

•  Dean's  Scholarship 

•  Lead&ship  Scholarship 

•  National  Achievement,  National  Merit,  and  National 
Hispanic  Scholarships 

Awarded  to  freshman  applicants  who  were  named  National 
Achievement  and  National  Merit  finaUsts  and  Nationed 
Hispanic  semi-finaUsts  who  have  designated  American 
University  as  their  first-choice  college  with  the  National 
Merit  Schdarsh^  Coiporation  by  February  1  of  their  senor 
>«ar. 

•  Athletic  Scholaiship 

Interested  students  should  contact  the  coacfa  of  fee  sport  in 
which  ttiey  excel. 

•  United  Mefliodist  Scholardiip 

For  the  chQdTen  of  active,  ordained  Methodist  rrnnisters. 
Private/Restricted  Scholarships 

The  university  has  a  limited  nuniier  of  scholarsh^s  that  are 
funded  annually  through  endowment  by  donors.  Applicants  are 
reviewed  by  Financial  Aid  for  eligibility  for  these  scholarships 
and  no  separate  apfdication  is  required. 

Grants 

Grants  are  ised-based  awaids  that  do  not  have  to  be  repaid 
and  may  originate  form  American  IMiversity,  flie  federal  gov- 
ernment, or  state  governments. 
American  University  Programs 

AU  graats  are  ofiered  to  eligible  admitted  students  who  dem- 
onstrate financial  need,  and  may  be  offered  in  addition  to  an  AU 
scholarship. 
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Federal  Programs 

Federd  PeB  Grant  Program:  This  grant  is  oflfered  to  students 
danonstrating  exceptional  financial  need.  Awards  range  fiom 
a^jproximately  $400  to  $4,000  per  year 
Federal  Supplemental  Educational  Opportunity  Grants 
(ESEOG):  This  grant  is  offered  to  students  demonstrating  ex- 
ceptional financial  need.  Awards  depend  on  need  and  the  avail- 
ability of  funds. 
State  Pl-ograms 

Many  states  adninister  grant  programs  which  residents  may 
apply  for  and  receive  while  attending  American  University.  Stu- 
dents ^ould  check  with  guidanoe  counselors  and  state  giant 
agencies  regarding  up-to-date  application  ptocedures  and  eligi- 
bihty  factors. 

Loans 

AU  Educational  Loan 

The  AU  Educational  Loan  (AUEL)  is  available  to  students 
who  have  financial  need  and  is  finded  through  American  llii- 
versity.  Repayment  begins  ax  montiis  after  graduation. 
Federal  Loan  Programs 

Federd  Direct  Stafford  Loan:  This  loan  is  guaranteed  by  the 
federal  government.  There  are  two  types  of  Stafford  Loans;  Sub- 
sidizedFederal  Loans  are  foreUgible  students  who  have  demon- 
strated financial  need;  students  who  do  not  have  demcostrated 
need  are  ehgible  for  an  Unsubsidi2Bd  Federal  Loan.  Repayment 
for  both  begins  six  months  after  graduation  or  when  the  student 
drops  below  6  wedit  hours  in  any  semester.  No  interest  is 
charged  on  Subsidized  Federal  Loans  wiiile  4ie  student  is  in  col- 
lege, iiierest  does  aoraue  on  Unsubsidized  Federal  Loans. 


Undergraduate  students  may  borrow  vp  to  $2,625  for  the  first 
year  of  study,  $3,500  fcr  the  second  year;  and  $5,500  per  aca- 
demic >ear  after  completing  two  years  of  undergraduate  study. 
Federd  Perkins  Loan:  This  loan  is  ftmded  through  American 
University  and  the  fedo^  government  Federal  regulations  re- 
quire that  this  loan  be  given  to  students  with  exceptional  need 
Awards  vary  depending  on  need  and  a  vailabiUty  and  rqjayment 
begins  nine  months  after  graduation. 

Parent  Loan  for  Undergraduate  Students  (PLUS):  This  fed- 
eral loan  program  is  funded  through  pirivate  lenders  and  is 
available  to  the  parents  of  dependent  undergradu^  students  to 
assist  them  in  meeting  educational  expenses.  Repayment  begins 
within  60  days  of  the  loan's  second  diS)ursement. 

Federal  Work-Study  Program  (FWS) 

This  program  for  students  with  financial  need  provides  flje 
opportmity  to  work  part-time  and  use  earnings  toward  educa- 
tional expenses 

Tuition  Exchange 

American  University  participates  in  the  Tuition  Exchange 
Program  for  faculty  and  stafifmembers.  Students  whose  parents 
are  employed  by  one  of  ttie  pertic^ting  instituticns  may  be  eh- 
gible for  a  Tuition  Exchange  Scholarship. 

Tuition  Remission 

Full-time  faculty  and  staff  members  and  their  spouses  or  do- 
nEstic  partners  are  ehgible  for  tuition  benefits.  There  is  a  $50 
registration  fee  (nonrefimdable)  per  semester. 


Graduate  Financial  Aid 


For  more  information,  contact  Financial  Aid  at 
202-885-6100  or  e-mail:   financialaid@amaicaaedu  or  go  to: 
http://admissions.american.edu 
'Tinandng  Your  Graduate  Education" 

Application  for  Financial  Aid 

American  University  has  an  extensive  program  of  scholar- 
ships, bans,  and  grants.  Graduate  honor  awards,  fellowships, 
asistantships,  and  study  grants  are  available. 

All  new  or  readmitted  graduate  students  must  foUow  these 
steps  to  receive  fmority  conaderation  ft)r  fiiEmcial  aid 

•  Submit  admissions  applications  and  all  necessary 
supporting  documents  to  the  appropriate  school  or 
departmrait  by  the  establi^ed  deadlines. 

•  Complete  a  Free  AppUcation  for  Fedo-al  Student  Aid 
(FAFSA)  for  federal  aid  and  apply  for  admisson  by 
February  1  to  be  considered  for  fellowships  and 
assistant^ips.  The  FAFSA  should  be  received  by  the 
federal  procesang  center  by  March  1  in  order  to  rtBet  the 


fmancial  aid  priority  deadline.  The  AU  code  number  for  the 

FAFSA  is  001434. 
•     Complete  and  submit  any  other  documents  as  requested  by 

Financial  Aid. 
Note:  The  appbcation  deadline  for  fellowship  and  assistantshq) 
consideration  is  February  1.  The  March  1  deadline  for  flie 
FAFSA  is  for  federal  aid  only. 

New  students  should  not  wait  to  be  admitted  before  filing  fee 
FAFSA  A  financial  aidapplicaticxihasno  bearingon  a  student's 
admission  application.  However,  a  student  will  not  recdve  final 
consideration  for  aid  until  he  or  she  is  admitted  to  a  degree  pro- 
gram. 

Satisfactory  Academic  Progress 

Recipients  of  federal  (Title  TV)  or  institutional  funds  must 
maintain  satisfactory  academic  progress  toward  their  degree  ob- 
jective to  remain  eligible  for  financial  assistance. 
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Minimum  Standards 

•  Full-time  graduate  financial  aid  recipients  must  maintain  at 
least  a  3.0  cumulative  grade  point  average  and  complete  1 8 
(Tedits  homs  per  academic  year. 

•  ftirt-time  graduate  financial  aid  recipients  must  maintain  at 
least  a  3.0  cumulative  grade  point  averagp  and  conplete 
four-fiflhs  (80  percent)  of  all  attempted  credit  hours. 

•  All  students  must  complete  ttieir  academic  program  within 
150  percent  of  the  normal  tin*  limit  of  that  academic 
program  as  detuKd  in  the  Academic  Regulations . 

•  Merit-based  scholarship  recipients  may  have  different 
standards  than  those  listed  above.  Please  refer  to  flie  original 
awardnotification  regarding  merit  award  eligibility  criteria. 

Special  Considerations 

The  following  alternative  grading  options  do  nrt  count  to- 
waid  the  grade  point  average  but  do  have  an  inpact  on  students' 
satisfectcry  academic  progress: 

•  Withdrawals  (W),  Administrative  Withdrawals  (ZL), 
Audits  (L),  and  Fails  on  Pass/Fail  option  (ZF)  count  as 
credits  attempted  but  not  earned,  and  have  no  impact  on  the 
grade  pwint  average. 

•  Incompletes  (I),  Unreported  Grades  (N),  and 
Administrative  Failures  (ZX)  count  ascredits  attemprted  but 
not  earned,  and  are  factored  as  a  grade  of  F. 

•  Riss  (P)  counts  as  credits  attended  and  earned,  but  has  no 
impact  on  the  grade  point  average. 

•  tiProgress(IP)coursesareexcludedfromtiiecafculationin 
ttie  initial  academic  progress  evaluation.  Students  have  one 
calendar  year  from  the  beginning  of  the  course  to 
successfully  cotrplete  the  course.  If  not  completed  in  that 
time  frame,  the  course  counts  as  credits  atten^ited  but  not 
earned,  and  is  factored  as  a  grade  of  F. 

Frequency  of  Monitoring 

Each  student's  academic  progress  is  measured  once  yearly  in 
June,  aftCT  spring  grades  are  posted.  Financial  Aid  will  notify  in 
writing  students  who  are  not  making  satisfactory  progress. 
Academic  Appeab 

AH  questions  regarding  the  &ctual  substance  ofacadendc  re- 
cords and  all  requests  forchangestothoserecords  mist  be  made 
to  fee  academic  departments.  The  Academic  Regulations  de- 
scribe thepetition  proces&  Financial  Aidhas  noauttiority  to  alter 
the  acadonic  lecord  of  a  studait. 
Re-Establishing  Financial  Aid  Eligibility 

For  a  student  who  has  failed  to  maintain  satisfactory  aca- 
demic progress,  eligibihty  for  financial  aid  fiinds  may  be 
re-established  in  a  number  of  ways.  Among  these  are:  the  peti- 
tioning process  described  in  the  Academic  Regulations;  the 
changing  of  a  grade;  sunnier  session  attendance,  and  the  com- 
pletion of  incomplete  or  in  paogress  courses.  Please  note  thai 
funds  are  not  set  aside  for  students  in  these  circumstances,  even 
if  the  appeal  is  granted,  fiinds  may  not  be  available  atthat  time. 


Financial  Aid  Appeals 

(])n  occasion,  a  student  may  faO  to  maintain  satisfactory  progress 
due  to  veiy  serious  dreuiTEtanoes  that  caused  a  major  disruption  to 
that  studeri's  ability  to  sucoessfiilly  conplete  his  cr  her  course  woik 
Students  with  mit^fiting  circumstances  must  request  reconsid- 
eration in  writing  to  Financial  Aid  prior  to  July  1 .  IIk  lequesi 
should  include  a  corrprehensi\«  description  of  flie  circumstances 
and  document^ion  fiom  at  least  two  qualified  persons  \\bo  can  ver- 
ily fee  infcrmation.  The  AppealsConmittee  wiUreviewtheappeii, 
make  a  reoommendalion  and  send  a  letter  ofre^xuse  to  fee  student 

Refund  and  Repayment  Policy 

For  American  University's  refimd  poUcies  regarding  tuition, 
housing  and  meal  plan  charges,  see  Refiuids  and  Cancellation 
of  Charges. 

The  American  University  lefiind  policy  does  not  appJy  to 
first-time  American  University  students.  A  "first-time  studenf ' 
is  defined  in  Federal  regulations  as  any  student  who  has  not  at- 
tended at  least  one  class  at  American  Uhiva^ity,  or  who  re- 
ceived a  lull  refund  for  previous  attendance  at  American 
University. 

Federal  (Title  TV)  Financial  Aid  Recqiients 
Return  of  Title  IV  Funds  PoUcy 

As  federally-mandated.  Federal  (Title  IV)  aid  recpients  who 
withdraw  from  classes  are  subject  to  the  following  reflind  pol- 
icy: 
Complete  withdrawal  fi-om  all  classes: 

University  charges  are  jrorated  per  the  university  tuition  can- 
cellation schedule,  based  on  the  date  of  fee  course  drop. 

Students  who  withdraw  from  all  of  their  classes  before  com- 
pleting the  first  60  perceii  of  the  semester  will  have  a  portion  of 
their  financial  aid  prorated,  based  on  feeir  length  of  attendance 
during  the  semester  Based  on  this  proration,  aU  or  a  portion  of 
the  student's  financial  aid  will  be  returned  to  fee  appropriate  Title 
TV  finandal  aid  program. 
Partial  withdrawal  from  classes: 

Students  who  withdraw  fixim  some  but  not  all  of  their  classes, 
at  any  point  during  fee  semester,  will  have  their  financial  aid  re- 
calculated based  on  the  final  number  of  credit  hours  enrolled. 

Students  wifedrawing  before  fee  end  of  the  semester  may 
also  need  to  repay  fiinds  received  for  non-institutional  costs 
(off-campus  room,  board,  bodes,  and  personal  expenses)  under 
a  Title  rv  program.  In  feis  case,  fee  university  determines 
whether  or  not  the  student  received  an  overpayment.  If  fee  mon- 
ies disbursed  for  non-institutional  costs  are  more  than  the 
amount  determined  to  be  the  actual  non-institutional  costs  for 
the  period  of  airoUment,  fee  student  received  an  overpayment 
andmaybere^Mnsible  for  returning  fimds  to  American  Univer- 
sity. 

QuesticDS  about  how  fee  refiind  and  repayment  regulations 
may  affect  a  student's  financial  aid  ^ould  be  referred  to  fee  stu- 
dent's Financial  Aid  counselor  prior  to  withdrawing  fixxn  the 
university. 
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Federal  Loans 

Graduate  students  who  qualify  for  federal  StafToid  loans  may 
borrow  up  to  $  1 8,500  every  two  semesters.  All  federal  ban  pro- 
grams require  the  FAFSAbe  filed  before  eligibility  can  be  deter- 
mined. To  be  eligible  for  federal  need  and  non-need  based  loans, 
graduate  students  must  be: 

•  a  U.S.  citizen  or  permanent  resident 

•  enrolled  in  a  degree-granting  academic  program 

•  registered  for  at  least  6  credit  hours  per  semester 
Federal  loans  mist  be  repaid.  Repaymait  will  b^in  ax 

months  after  graduation  or  after  dropping  below  half-time  sta- 
tus. Federal  interest  rates  are  variable  but  will  never  exceed 
8.25%  on  a  federal  loaa  Please  contact  Financial  Aid  for  current 
interest  rates 

Those  students  who  need  more  than  $  1 8 ,500  over  two  semes- 
ters may  takeout  aprivate  loan  to  help  cover  any  ranainingedu- 
cational  expenses  The  amount  that  may  be  borrowed  in  an 
outside  loan  varies. 

American  University  Programs 

Graduate  Merit-Based  Awards 

American  University  is  committed  to  quality  graduate  educa- 
tion that  is  responsive  to  the  needs  of  students,  disciplines,  the 
uni  versfy,  and  the  larger  corrmunity.  Our  goals  are  to  provide  a 
high  quality  educational  experience  for  our  students  and  to  offer 
graduate  support  that  assists  students  in  compleling  their  pro- 
gramsof  study.  To  this  end  the  university  has  set  priorities  forthe 
allocation  and  a\^a^ding  of  graduate  assistaitfships  and  fellow- 
shifw  as  shown  below. 

Recipients  of  all  awards  (except  Dissertation  Fellowships) 
mist  be  fiill-time  degree  students.  Spedfically,  this  requires  ftat 
a  recipient  be  registered  for  a  minimum  of  9  credit  houis  during 
each  semester  of  the  acadonic  year.  Award  recipients  mist 
maintain  fiiD-time  status  in  order  to  continue  to  receive  their 
award  during  the  academic  year.  Awaids  are  intended  to  assist 
graduate  students  to  pursue  full-time  education 


The  miversity  has  eslabli^d  the  foUowing  awards  to  assist 
graduate  students: 

Graduite  FeUowMps  are  merit-based  awards  that  the  univer- 
sity oilers  in  orderto  attract  ttie  most  outstanding  students  in  the 
discipline.  These  awards  are  given  to  new  graduate  degree  stu- 
dents and  normally  provide  ttie  redpient  up  to  24  hours  of  tuition 
remission  in  degree-related  courses  in  a  given  academic  year 
and  may  also  provide  a  stipend.  The  tuition  remission  ^ould  be 
used  during  the  academic  year  but  may  with  the  permission  of 
the  teaching  unit  head  be  used  during  flie  summer  sesaon. 
Special  Opportunity  Awards  for  minority  students — American 
Indians,  African  Americans,  Asian/Pacific  Islander  Americans, 
Alaskan  Native  Americans,  or  Hispanic  Americans — provide 
tuition  remission  from  6to  24  hours  of  degree-related  courses  in 
a  given  academic  year.  The  tuition  remission  should  be  used 
during  the  academic  year  but  may  wifli  the  pemission  of  the 
teaching  unit  head  be  used  during  the  summer  session. 
Hall  of  Nations  Awar4is  are  made  by  the  deans  of  CAS,  KSB, 
SCXZ",  SIS,  or  SPA,  as  appropriate,  with  the  approval  ofihe  Dean 
of  Academic  AfTairs.  These  awards,  which  are  fortuition  remis- 
sicm  only,  are  giwn  to  international  students  who  do  not  have 
permanent  residence  status  or  U.S.  citizenship. 
Dissertation  Fdhwships  are  awards  that  provide  recipients 
with  a  stipend  and  up  to  1 8  hours  of  tuition  remission  in  one  aca- 
dariic  year  hr  dissertation  seminar  credits  only.  These  awards 
are  Umited  to  students  who  have  completed  all  doctoral  course 
work  and  cotrqwdiensive  examinations  and  who  have  an  ap- 
proved dissotation  proposal  at  the  time  of  appUcation.  Disserta- 
tion fellows  are  selected  by  the  deans  of  CAS,  SIS,  or  SPA,  as 
appropriate,  with  the  approval  of  the  Dean  o  f Academic  Affairs. 
Designated  Awards 

A  description  ofcther  designated  awards,  such  as  United  Meth- 
odist Awards  and  Massey  Awards  and  their  ehgibility  require- 
ments is  distributed  annually  by  the  Dean  of  Academic  Aflaiis. 


Veterans'  Benefits 
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American  Uni  veraty 's  degree  ptDgrams  are  approved  for  en- 
rollment of  veterans(andeligiHe  dependents  of  deceased  or  dis- 
abled vderans)  for  educational  benefits  under  the  various 
federal  laws  relating  to  veterans.  While  every  etTort  has  been 
made  to  provide  accurate  and  complete  information,  changes  in 
federal  regulations  and  university  policy  may  occur  at  any  time 
without  notice.  The  following  should  be  considered  informa- 
tional and  not  binding  on  the  university. 
New  Students 

Veterans  entering  Amaican  University  must  file  a  Veterans 
Application  for  VAEducationalBenefits(22-1990)withace^ti- 
fiedcopyofDD-214th^oughtheOfEceoftheRegist^a^.  Service 
men  and  women  wishing  to  receive  Veterans  Administration 
(VA)  benefits  for  fee  first  tin*  must  present  the  Servicanan's 
Apfiication  6x  VA  Educational  Benefits  (22-1990),  signed  by 
the  Education  Office  and  the  Commanding  Officer  Enrollment 
Certification  (22-1999)  is  seitf  to  the  VA  by  the  Office  of  the 
Registrar  to  initiate  benefits  for  the  enroDment  period. 

Transfer  students  who  have  received  VA  educational  benefits 
at  another  institution  and  wish  to  receive  VA  benefits  for  the  first 
time  at  American  Univeraty  should  file  aRequest  for  Change  of 
Program  or  Place  of  Training  (22-1995)  through  the  OflSce  of 
the  Registrar.  This  form  will  be  sent  to  the  VA  with  the  Enroll- 
ment Certification  (22-1999)  completed  by  the  university. 
Continuing  Students 

Continuing  students  mist  file  the  American  University  VA 
claim  caid  for  educational  benefits  each  semester  witti  the  Office 
of  the  Registrar.  AH  changes  in  registration  (adds,  drops,  and 
withdrawals)  must  be  reported  to  flie  Office  of  the  Registrar. 


Payment  and  Financial  Responsibility 

With  fee  exception  of  disabled  veterans  who  are  training  un- 
der Vocational  Rehabihtation,  all  beneficiaries  of  VA  educa- 
tional btaiefits  are  personally  responsible  for  fee  payment  of 
their  bills  to  the  university.  VA  chocks  for  educational  benefits 
are  sent  directly  to  the  address  designated  on  the  American  Uni- 
versity VA  claim  card.  Students  who  wish  to  receive  advance 
payment  must  file  an  advance  payment  request  fonn.  Students 
who  are  granted  advance  payment  pick  up  only  the  first  check 
fk)mthe  Office  of  fee  Registrar.  Thereafter,  checks  are  sent  di- 
rectly to  fee  address  on  file  wife  fee  VA. 

VA  bene  fits  are  awarded  on  fee  basis  offee  e;q3ecled  comple- 
tionof  a  certain  number  of  credits  each  semester  as  stated  on  the 
Certification  form.  The  VA  interprets  "completion  of  credit^' 
differently  fiomthe  university.  Completion  of  credits  is  defined 
by  the  VAas  gmdes  of  A,  B,  C,  D,  F,  P,  orZF.  Ffowever,  veterans 
who  drop  below  fee  anticipated  nmrber  of  credits  by  receivinga 
W  (wifedrawals),  L  (audit),  orN  (no  grade  reported)  will  be  in 
overpayment  status  according  to  fee  VA  Benefits  will  be  re- 
duced for  future  periods  of  emollment  oi;  should  no  further  en- 
rollment occur,  students  will  have  to  refiind  money  directly  to 
the  VA. 

The  VA  directs  the  university  to  notify  feem  of  a  change  in 
status  for  students  during  or  immediately  after  fee  end  of  the 
monfe  in  which  fee  change  occurs  Under  mitigating  circum- 
stances, exceptions  to  fee  above  policies  may  be  made  tbrou^ 
the  Veterans  Administration  Regional  Office. 

Forms  and  infomBtion  are  available  fom  fee  Office  offee 
Registrai;  Asbury  Building,  second  flooi;  202-885-2235. 
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Campus  Life 


•  student  Learning  and  Development 
Services 

•  Campus  Life  Centers 

•  Intercultural  Programs  and  Services 


The  OflSce  of  the  Vice  President  of  Campus  Life  is  located  in 
Butkr  Pavilion  400.  For  more  infomiation,  call  202-885-3310, 
e-mail  campus  life@ainaicaaedu  or  go  to: 
w\vw.american.edu/ocl. 

Recognizing  students'  unique  needs  and  the  diversity  of 
American  University's  student  body,  theOfBce  of  Campus  Life 
promotes  students'  integration  into  an  indusive  university  com- 
munity and  supports  and  comfieinents  students'  preparation  for 
lifebng  learning  and  global  citizenship. 

The  Office  of  Canpus  Life  is  guided  in  this  mission  by  as- 
sesanent  of  students'  characteristics,  dedication  to  service  and 
advocacy  for  students,  and  aocountabUity  for  our  actions.  The 
Vice  President  of  Campus  Life  is  the  chief  student  affairs  oiSca- 
of  the  imiversity  and  reports  to  the  president. 

The  OflSce  of  the  Dean  of  Students  is  committed  to  cultivat- 
ing an  environment  that  enriches  and  supports  student  develop- 


ment. The  dean  of  students  staff  provides  advocacy, 
information,  referrals,  and  ottier  assistance  to  students,  and 
works  closely  with  acadetnic  and  administrative  units  to  pro- 
mote student  success. 

Student  Conduct  Code 

Each  student  is  expected  to  adhere  to  esfablidied  standads  of 
behavior  for  members  within  the  university  commmity.  Stu- 
dents must  abide  by  all  federal  and  local  laws  as  well  as  all  poH- 
cies  and  regulations  of  Amaican  University.  The  Student 
Conduct  Code  describes  the  rights  and  responsibilities  fijr  stu- 
dent conduct.  By  registering  for  classes  orenroUing  at  AnBrican 
University,  all  students  acknowledge  their  awareness  of  and 
agreement  to  adhere  to  the  Student  Conduct  Code.  The  code  is 
published  annually  in  the  Studen  t  Handbook,  available  from  the 
O  ffice  of  the  Dean  of  Students  and  at: 
w  WW.  americanedu/handbook. 


Student  Learning  and  Development  Services 


The  primary  purpose  of  Student  Learning  and  Development 
Services  is  to  assist  students  in  de  vebpingthe  competencies  that 
are  aitical  for  success  in  the  academic  siting  and  beyond  Col- 
laboration with  faculty  is  at  the  core  of  its  programming  and 
serves  to  strengthen  its  benefits  for  students.  Through  the  ser- 
vices and  programs  provided,  students  may  acquire  specific 
stdUs  that  are  directly  apjiicaUe  to  their  course  work. 

Academic  Support  Center 

The  Academic  Support  Center  oflfers  programs  and  s«vices 
to  all  students  to  help  them  develop  flie  skills  and  behaviors  nec- 
essary foracademic  success  in  colle^.  Services  include  individ- 
ual instruction  in  time  management,  textbook  reading,  note 
taking,  and  exam  pireparatioiL  Students  may  alao  tate  advantage 
of  study  skills  seminars,  referrals  for  peer  tutors,  writing  assis- 
tance, and  supfjemental  instruction  in  selected  courses.  Services 
for  Sudents  with  leaming  disabilities  and  ADHD  include  help 
with  accommodations,  a  writing  lab,  a  computer  lab,  and  the 
Learning  Services  Rugram  tor  tredimen  Specific  services  are 


available  for  international  students  and  student-a&letes.  Ser- 
vices are  provided  free  of  charge,  except  for  spedal  program 
fees  and  modest  fees  for  peer  tutors.  The  Academic  Support 
Center  is  located  in  Mary  Graydon  Center  243. 

For  more  information,  call  202-885-3360  or  go  to: 
www.americaaedu/asc 

Community  Service  Center 

The  Community  Service  Center  pro  videsarangeofopportu- 
nities  fordiveise  membereofttie  university  community  to  chal- 
lenge their  behefs,  explore  new  cultures,  and  ^lare  their  unique 
experiences  through  public  service.  K  cultivatesa  sense  of  global 
citizenshp  that  deiiHnds  both  public  service  and  civil  action 
Students  and  faculty  utili2E  the  resources  of  Wadiington,  D.C .  to 
forge  academic  leaming  connections  betwetn  classroom  and 
conmunity  through  service-learning. 

Some  of  the  projects  and  programs  that  are  available  to  the 
community  are  Freshman  Service  Experience,  the  Volunteer 
Clearinghouse,  D.C.  Reads,  Commmity  Service  Floor,  the  Ea- 
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gje  Endowment  for  Phablic  and  Community  Service,  and  Com- 
nimity  Service  Learning  Projects.  For  more  information,  call 
202-885-SERV  (7378)orgoto :  www.american.edu/volunteei/. 

Counseling  Center 

The  Counseling  Center  is  located  in  Mary  Graydon  Center 
214.  Services  and  programs  are  available  to  help  students  de- 
velop the  skills  and  insights  they  need  to  understand  their  own 
feelings  and  behaviors,  solve  personal  and  interpersonal  prob- 
lems, and  thrive  in  the  university  environment. 

The  center  oflfers  individual  and  gtovcp  counseling,  aisis  in- 
tervention, self-help  materials,  consultations,  and  referrals  to 
off-campus  resources  for  services  not  available  on  campus. 
Counselors  also  conduct  classes  and  \M3rksfaops  on  topics  re- 
lated to  students' well-being  (e.g.,  stress  and  anxiety,  depression, 
anger  management,  eating  and  body  image  concerns,  relation- 
ship issues,  alcohol  and  drug  use,  et  cetera). 

The  center's  staff  includes  psychologists,  social  walkers,  a 
consulting  psychiatrist,  and  graduate-level  clinical  trainees.  Ser- 
vices are  confidential  in  accordance  with  professional  and  legal 
standaids,  and  are  fi-ee  of  charge.  For  more  information,  call 
202-885-3500  or  go  to:  www.anBrican.edu/counseling/ . 

Disability  Support  Services 

The  staifofDisability  Support  Services  works  to  facilitate  the 
full  participation  of  students  with  physical  and  psychological 
disabilities  in  canpus  programs  and  activities.  Services  and  ac- 
canmodaticns  are  provided  to  ensure  equal  access  and  to  pro- 
mote the  inclusion  and  involvement  of  students  with  disabilities 
in  the  American  University  community.  This  oflSce  also  pro- 
vides consultation  and  in-service  training  for  feculty,  staff,  and 
students,  witti  the  overall  goal  of  ensuring  a  canpus  environ- 
ment that  is  welcoming  to  individuals  with  disabilities.  The  of- 
fice is  located  in  Mary  Graydon  Center  206.  For  more 
information,  caU  202-885-3315  (V/TDD). 

Judicial  Affairs  and  Mediation  Services 

Judicial  Afiairs  and  Mediation  Services  provides  an  orga- 
nized judicial  system  founded  on  prindples  of  equity,  fairness, 
and  due  process  for  the  resolution  of  grievances  in  the  American 
University  comimnity.  In  addition,  this  oflSce  promotes  the 
learning  and  use  of  ahanative  dispute  resolution  methods. 

Judicial  Affairs  addresses  alleged  violations  of  the  Studait 
Conduct  Code,  Regulations  for  Student  Conduct  in  ttie  Resi- 
dence Halls,  and  other  univeisity  policies .  The  Conduct  Council 
isa  community  review  board  composedof  students,  faculty,  and 
staff  members  that  provides  an  excellent  e;qperiential  learning 
opportunity.  All  students,  regardless  oftheirmajois,  are  encour- 
aged to  take  active  roles  in  ttie  judicial  system  on  campus. 

American  University's  Mediation  Services  (AUMS)  pro- 
vides resources  for  the  resolution  of  interpersonal  and 
inter-group  conflicts  to  all  metcbeTS  of  the  AU  community. 
AUMS  helps  parties  leam  about  sources  of  and  responses  to 
conflict  and  flieir  roles  in  this  dynamic  process.  Services  include 


conflict  consultation,  assessment  and  evaluation,  mediation, 
facihtation,  and  post-conflict  reconciliation.  Services  are  confi- 
dential and  &ee  of  charge  to  all  students,  feculty,  and  staff. 
AUMS  also  provides  alternative  dispute  resolution  (ADR)  and 
conflict  management  ^l-bulding  workshops.  Students,  fic- 
ulty,  and  staff  are  wekxjme  to  particpate  in  basic  mediation 
skills  training  offered  each  semester. 

Judicial  Afiairs  and  Mediation  Services  is  located  in  Butler 
Pavilion  408.  For  more  infoimation,  call  202-885-3328,  e^rail 
JAMS@americanedu  or  AUMS@americanedu  or  go  to: 
www.american.edu/ocl/jams. 

New  Student  Programs 

New  Studait  Programs  designs  and  coordinates  orientation 
programs  for  first  year  and  transfer  studenta  Through  summer, 
fall,  and  spring  orientation  programs,  flie  stafi"  assists  new  stu- 
dents in  their  transition  to  American  University.  The  office  also 
coordinates  Family  Weekend  in  October  and  other  programs  to 
enhance  the  quaUty  of  life  for  all  American  Ltaiversity  students. 
For  more  information,  call  202-885-3303,  e-mail 
onentation@american£du  or  go  to: 
www.american.edu/ocl/orientation 

Student  Health  Center 

The  Student  Health  Center  (SHC)  provides  primary  medical 
care,  minor  emergency  care,  gynecobgical  care,  imnuniza- 
tions,  allergy  injections,  and  health  education  services  to  stu- 
daits.  Routine  office  visits  are  without  cost,  but  additional 
charges  may  be  assessed  for  ttie  allergy  clinic,  TB  testing  inmu- 
nizations,  and  other  special  services. 

The  dinical  staff  consists  of  registered  ninses  and  physician 
assistants,  si^>ported  and  sipervised  by  two  internal  medicine 
physicians.  These  primary  care  practitioners  initiate  treatment 
and  coordinate  all  aspects  of  care,  including  referrals  to  special- 
ists when  indicated.  Patients  are  seen  on  a  walk-in  basis.  Ap- 
pointments are  made  for  aimual  women's  healtti  exams.  To 
sdiedule  an  appointment,  caU  202-885-3380. 
Immunizations 

District  of  Columbia  law  requires  aU  students  under  age  26, 
attending  schoob  within  the  District,  to  provide  proof  ofhaving 
had  the  following  imimnizations: 

•  Two  vacdnations  against  Measles,  Mun^  and  Rubella 
(MMR),  given  after  one  year  of  age  and  at  least  30  days 
apart 

•  One  Tetanus/Diphflieria  booster  givn  within  fliB  preceding 

10  years 

•  Beginning  academic  year  2003,  Hepatitis  B  and  Varicella 
(chicken  pox)  vaccines  are  added  to  existing  imnunization 
requirements. 

An  immunizatian  form  is  available  through  the  SHC  aod 
^uld  be  conpleted  in  conjunction  with  a  physician  visit  in  or- 
der to  consolidate  records  and  update  any  missing  immuniza- 
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tions.  Incomplete  iirmunization  records,  invalid  dates,  or  forms 
which  lack  a  validating  stamp  cannot  be  processed.  EnroUed  stu- 
dents may  obtain  immunizations  at  the  SHC  fiir  a  fee.  For  addi- 
tional infcmiation,  call  202-885-3384  or  go  to: 
www.amBricaaediv'ocl/healtbcenter. 

Health  Education  Program 

The  Health  Education  ftt>gram,supportedby  a  \\fellness  Pna- 
jectTeamof  students,  faculty,  and  staff,  promotes  student  health 
and  wellness  activities  on  can^s  throughout  ttie  year.  Outreach 
activities  include  residence  haU  programs,  a  campu5)-widB 
Health  Fair,  alcohol  and  other  drug  awarenes  programs,  and 
general  health  and  womai's  health  education  teams 
Student  HeaKh  Insurance 

Health  insurance  is  mandatory  for  all  fiill-time  degree,  resi- 
dent, and  intemat  ional  students,  unless  the  student  is  co  vered  un- 
der another  comparable  health  insurance  plan.  The  fee  is 
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assessed  automatically  unless  waived  prior  to  the  deadline. 
Waiver  forms  must  be  completed  on-hne  at  my.american.edu. 
Medical  insurance  coverage  is  available  at  an  additional  cost  to 
part-time  studoits  carrying  at  least  6  credit  hours,  spouses,  do- 
mestic partners,  and  children  of  students  enrolled  in  the  student 
health  insurance  plan. 

For  information  call  the  Student  Healti  Insurance  OfBce  at 
202-885-3378  or  goto: 
www.american.edu/ocl/healthcenter/bealtfa  insurance . 

Tuition  Refund  Insurance  Plan 

The  Tuition  Refimd  Plan  can  minimizs  financial  loss  incurred 
in  a  medical  withdrawal  fiom  he  univeraty.  This  elective  insu:^ 
ance  plan  provides  coverage  fcr  tuition  and  housing  chaiges.  The 
plan  extends  ani  enhances  the  university's  puMished  refund  pol- 
icy. To  participate,  applications  and  fees  most  be  returned  befoie 
the  first  day  of  &11  semesto-  classes.  For  sped  fie  benefits  and  lini- 
tatioos,  premium,  and  other  information,  contact  the  Student 
Health  Insurance  coordinator  at  202-885-3298. 


Housing  and  Dining  Programs 

Housing  andDining  Programs  (HDP)  is  responsible  for  daily 
operations  in  American  liiiversity's  residence  haUs  as  well  as 
managertEnt  of  the  professional  and  student  staff.  Hoiising  and 
Dining  Programs  is  also  responsiWe  for  the  management  of 
All's  ofiF-caitpis  apartment  building.  Park  Be&esda.  Comple- 
menting the  goals  of  the  Office  of  Campus  Life,  HDP  seeks  to 
create  and  maintain  an  environment  that  fosters  intellectual,  so- 
cial, and  anotional  gpo  wfti.  The  staff  works  to  provide  a  safe  and 
comfortable  Uving  environment  that  encourages  reelect  for  in- 
dividual rights  and  social  responsibility. 

Housing  and  Dining  I'rograms  is  responsible  for  apphcations 
for  student  housing  student  room  assignments,  summer  hous- 
ing, and  conference  operations.  Physical  Plant  is  responsible  for 
the  maintenance  of  equipment  as  well  as  housekeeping  in  the 
residence  haU&  Housing  and  DiningPrograms  staff  oversee  mi- 
nor maintenance  repairs. 

American  liiiversity's  nine  residence  halls  have  distinct 
characteristics  and  offer  a  variety  of  Uving  arrangementa  Sev- 
eral special  interest  housing  options  are  availaUe  in  the  halls,  in- 
cluding ttie  Community  Senice  Floor,  Honors  Prograin,  and 
Lecnard  Intercultural  Hall. 

V^itors  to  AU's  residaice  halls  must  chedc  in  at  the  front 
desk  and  be  escorted  while  in  the  hall.  Residents  may  not  lend 
their  access  cards  and  keys  to  guests.  There  are  no  curfews; 
24-hour  visitation  is  the  policy  in  each  hall.  Overnight  guests  are 
permittedonly  with  the  agreement  of  the  roommate.  In  all  cases, 
overnight  guests  are  limited  to  a  3-day  stay.  Residents  are  re- 
sponsible fortheir  guests'behaviorand  nay  becharged  in  lieu  of 
their  guests  for  violationsofthe  Student  Cbnduct  Code  anddam- 
age  to  university  property. 


The  Off-Campus  Housing  Resource  Center  at  American 
University  serves  AU  students  and  ftie  community  by  providing 
support  to  those  locking  for  housing,  as  well  as  to  those  who 
wish  to  list  rental  property,  h  addition  to  a  comprehensive, 
up-to-date  wdo  site  of  rental  listings,  infomiation  on  land- 
lord/tenant relation^ps,  and  helpful  hints  and  advice  about  the 
housing  search  process  are  also  available. 

Housing  is  available  to  undergraduate  students  on  a 
first-come,  first-served  basis.  For  firrther  information  call 
202-885-3370  or  goto:  www.american.edu/ocl/housing  . 

Residence  Hall  Association 

The  Residence  Hall  Association  (RHA)  is  the  student  gov- 
ernment and  program  planning  org^inization  of  the  residence 
halls.  RHA  works  with  Housing  and  Dining  Programs  to  ensure 
that  university  policies  and  services  are  responsive  to  students' 
needs.  The  Executive  Board,  ftie  hi^est  branch  of  the  RHA,  is 
the  link  betweai  the  administration  and  students.  The  Executive 
Board,  in  conjunction  with  the  hall  and  fkx)r  ofiSceis,  organizes 
both  hall  and  campus- wide  programs.  The  Executive  Board  and 
hall  councils  are  elected  in  the  spring  and  serve  one-year  tenns. 
Floor  ofiBcers  are  elected  at  the  beginning  of  the  fell  sanester 
and  serve  one-year  terms.  Floor  officers  work  witti  flie  Resident 
Assistants  (RAs)  to  plan  activities  such  as  movie  nights,  study 
breaks,  and  forums. 

RHA  provides  both  social  and  educational  programming 
within  each  hall  and  across  campua  For  more  infomiation,  call 
202-885-lRHA  (xl742),  e-mail  iha@american.edu  or  go  to: 
www.americaaedu/ocl/housing/iiia . 
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Kay  Spiritual  Life  Center 

The  Kay  Spiritual  Life  Center  is  an  interfaith  house  of  wor- 
ship and  home  to  a  rich  array  of  faith  communities,  cultural  and 
educational  programs,  student  oiganiations,  feasts,  festivals, 
circles  of  prayer,  and  activism.  In  keeping  with  the  university's 
commitrrBnt  to  inquiry  and  diversity,  the  Kay  Spiritual  Life 
Center  seeks  to  be  not  only  a  center  forreUgious  life,  but  a  place 
where  people  of  conscience,  intellect,  and  spiritual  curiosity 
come  with  their  questions,  their  dreams,  and  their  struggles.  The 
center  fosteis  a  climate  of  interfaith  understanding  and  open- 
ness, in  which  matters  of  faith  and  value  are  reco  gnized  as  an  in- 
tegral part  of  human  growth  and  university  life. 

Regular  services  of  worship  and  religious  obsravances  are 
held  throughout  the  year  by  Baha'i,  Buddhist,  Catholic,  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints,  JewiA,  Muslim,  United 
MethodisfProte  stent,  Quaker,  and  Unitarian  UniversaHst  com- 
munities. Meditation  fiom  a  variety  of  traditions  is  also  offered. 
In  addition,  the  center  sponsors  special  interfaith  celebrations,  as 
well  as  a  variety  of  workshops,  panel  discussions,  retreats,  out- 
ings, and  social  action  opportunities. 

Chaplains  fix>m  the  diverse  faith  traditions  assist  in  organiz- 
ing events  and  are  available  to  students,  faculty,  and  staff  for  pas- 
toral counseling  and  spiritual  direction,  residence  hall 
programming,  advisement  on  issues  of  faifli  and  ethics,  Ufe 
events,  baptisms,  bat/bar  mitzvahs,  weddings,  and  memorial 
services. 

The  Kay  Interfaith  Council  serves  to  foster  dialogue  and  dis- 
cussion among  the  member  communities  of  the  Kay  Center, 
provides  for  collective  interfaith  action,  and  promotes 
awareness  of  and  respect  for  interfaith  issues.  The  Center  for 
Comirunity  Action  and  Social  Justice  Coalition  (CASJC),  also 
located  in  the  Kay  Center,  is  a  student-led  consortium  of  chibs 
committed  to  expressing  spirituality  through  active  en^gement 
in  pursuit  o  fa  more  just  and  peace  fill  world .  This  office  serves  as 
a  resource  for  AU  students  seeking  to  work  for  responsible  so- 
cial change. 

The  Kay  Spiritual  LifeCenter  is  located  at  the  north  end  ofthe 
Friedhdm  Quadrangle.  Hours  of  operation  during  the  fall  and 
spring  semesters  are  9  ajn.  to  9  p.m.,  Monday  through  Friday. 
Pot  more  information,  call  202-885-3320,  e-mail 
ksJc@amBrican.edu  or  go  to:  www.american.edu/ocl/kay/. 

University  Center 

The  nissiaD  of  ttie  University  Center  is  to  provide  a  welcom- 
ing environment  for  AU  students,  feculty,  staff,  alumni,  and  visi- 
tors, and  to  support  programs,  activities,  and  services  that 
promote  comnunity,  individual  growth,  responsible  citizenship, 
and  a  gjobal  perspective.  Universaty  Event  Scheduling  (UES) 
manages  the  scheduling  for  all  events  on  canpus  The  student 
staff  includes  event  service  coordinators  and  event  crews  to  fa- 
ciUtate  events  held  in  the  center's  facilities  and  an  information 
desk  staff  at  the  entrance  to  Mary  Qraydon  Center  The  Univer- 
sity Center  administrative  ofiBce  is  located  in  Mary  Graydon 
Craiter274. 


Student  Activities 

Student  Activities  is  adepartment  of  flie  University  Centerin 
the  Office  ofCanpus  Life.  The  Student  Activities  staff  serves  as 
advisors,  mentors,  and  facilitatOTs  to  the  student  leaders  and 
rrKmbo^  of  more  than  180  recognized  clubs,  coalitions,  student 
government  departmerls,  and  student  media  groups.  The  Stu- 
dent Activities  team  helps  to  prepare  students  for  life-long  learn- 
ing and  global  citizenship  by  proiroting  and  supporting  cairpus 
activities  that  appeal  to  a  diverse  community.  The  main  goals  are 
to  provide  students  with  infonnation  on  how  to  get  involved  in 
student  activities  at  American  University  and  to  provide  leaders 
with  ttie  tools  they  need  to  be  successful  Student  Activities  is  lo- 
cated in  Mary  Graydon  Cerier  274. 
Student  Activities  Organizations 

The  four  broad  categories  of  organizations  that  Student  Ac- 
tivities advises  are:  American  University  Club  CouncQ  assooa- 
tions  and  clubs,  student  coahtions,  student  government,  and 
student  media 
American  Univeisity  Club  Council:  Associations  and  Chibs 

Many  students  oihance  their  collegjale  experiaices  by  get- 
ting involved  in  student-sponsored  associations  and  clubs.  Stu- 
dent Activities  annually  recognizes  approximately  100  student 
associationsand  clubs.  These  organizations  ^)an  a  wide  range  of 
interests,  including  social  hfe,  academics,  business,  fellowship, 
misic,  journalism,  service,  recreation,  and  religion,  and  altaw 
students  to  devefop  their  talents  and  enhance  organi2ational 
skUls.  Membership  in  student  associations  and  chibs  is  open  to 
all  registered  Amaican  University  students  and  can  provide  op- 
portunities for  meeting  other  students,  networking  with  faculty 
and  staff,  learning  outside  the  clasaoom,  and  developing  leader- 
ship skills.  For  more  information  or  to  obtain  a  conplde  Ust  of 
clubs  and  organizations  contact  Student  Activities  at 
202-885-3390  or  go  to:  www.americaiLedu/ocl^activities. 

The  American  Ltaivereity  Club  Council  (AUCC)  is  the  gov- 
erning board  for  all  clubs  recognized  by  Student  Activitiea  In 
addition  to  allocating  student  activity  fees  to  4ie  chibs  the  AUCC 
is  responsible  for  mediating  dub  disputes,  encour^ing  collabo- 
ration among  clubs,  and  helping  clubs  do  business  more  effi- 
ciently. For  more  information,  call  202-885-6453  or  emaH 
aucc@american.edu. 
Student  Coalitions 

Coalitions  are  student  initiated  and  run  advocacy  and  pro- 
gramming groups  that  are  desigrsd  to  centrahze  the  efforts  of 
many  student  clubs,  and  organi2ations  that  have  a  common 
agenda  Coahtions  can  also  include  &culty,  staff  and  alurmi 
members.  Student  Activities  currently  recogni^s  two  coali- 
tions: The  Ethnic  and  Cultural  Coahtion  and  the  Community 
Action  and  Social  Justice  Coalition  (CASJC).  For  mere  infor- 
mation or  to  obtain  contact  informatian  for  the  Studeid  Coah- 
tirais,  contact  Student  Activities  at  202-885-3390  or  go  to: 
www.american.edu/ocl/activities. 
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Student  GoverDment 

There  are  two  student  govemnrsnt  organizations  advised 
through  Student  Activities;  the  undergraduate  Student  (jovem- 
mert  (SO)  and  the  Graduate  Ijeadeiship  Council  (QLC). 

The  Student  Govemrrcnt  (SO)  represents  student  interests, 
advocates  for  student  consems,  and  provides  service  to  the  stu- 
dent body.  The  SO  executive  office  is  the  administrative  branch 
of  the  SO  and  is  located  in  Mary  Giaydon  Center  270.  It  can  be 
reached  at  202-885-6400  or  www.ausg.org 

The  Gaieral  Assembly  (GA)  is  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
SG  and  is  located  in  Maiy  Graydon  Center  269  The  GA  is  re- 
sponsible for  allocating  student  activity  fees  to  SG  departments, 
enacting  legislation  to  finther&e  interests  of  undergradusie  stu- 
dents, approving  rules  and  regulations  governing  the  SQ  and 
acting  asa  fonm  forstudent  concerns.  The  Student  UnionBoaid 
(SUB)  is  the  social  programning  division  of  the  Student  Gov- 
ernment and  books  bands,  comedians,  and  other  talent,  and 
shows  movies.  The  Kennedy  Pblitical  Union  (KPU)  is  anonpar- 
tisan  student  lecture  bureau.  Founded  in  1 968,  KPU  has  grown 
into  a  nationally  respected  lecture  series. 

The  Graduate  Leadership  Council  (GLC)  is  ttie  graduate  stu- 
dent government  at  American  University.  The  GIX)  is  com- 
posed of  the  five  school/college  Graduate  Student  Council 
(GSC)  presidents,  achairand  a  vice  chair  The  GLC  objective  is 
to  riBximize  students'  return  on  their  mandatory  student  activity 
fees  by  allocating  a  greater  portion  of  activity  fee  revenue  to 
each  GSC.  The  GLC  also  provides  studaits  with  opportunities 
and  events  mare  focused  on  their  field-specific  interests  as  weU 
as  advocates  for  graduate  student  concems.  For  more  informa- 
tion contact  202-885-2472  or  stop  by  tte  GLC  Office  in  262 
Mary  Graydon  Center. 


Student  Media 

The  student  oomnimity  supports  and  managies  the  following 
campus  nedia: 

•  A-TV  is  a  student-operated  television  station  that  airs  news, 
sports,  and  entertainment  programs.  Located  in  Mary 
Graydon  Center  256,  A-TV  broadcasts  to  residence  hall 
loimges  and  rooms  except  on  the  Tenley  Campus  Formore 
information,  caU  202-885-2222. 

•  American  Literary  (AmLit)  publishes  student  woiks  of 
creative  art,  photography,  and  Uterature.  It  is  located  in 
Mary  Graydon  Center  248.  For  mare  information,  call 
202-885-6414. 

•  American  Word  is  an  on-line  news  magazine  written  by 
students  about  students  and  student-related  issues  Fornwre 
information,  call 202-885-64 18  or  go  to:  www.au wwd. org/. 

•  The  Eagle  is  American  Lhiversity's  student  new^apei; 
pubhdied  twice  a  wedc  durin  g  the  academic  year  and  twice 
during  the  summer  months.  The  newsroom  and  buaness 
offices  are  bcated  in  Mary  Graydon  Center  252.  To  contact 
The  Eagle,  call  202-885-1400  or  go  to: 
www.theeagleonltne.oom . 

•  The  Talon,  the  American  Ltaivasity  yearbook,  captures  the 
issues,  events,  and  people  that  marie  each  academic  year. 
The  Talon  office  is  located  in  Mary  Graydcxi  Center  250.  To 
contact  The  To/on, call  202-885-1402. 

•  WVAU  is  a  student-operated  radio  station  and  airs  a 
contemporary  rmsic  format  along  with  a  variety  of  sports 
and  enterlaiimient  programs  to  the  campus  residence  halls. 
To  contact  WVAU,  call  202-885-1212. 


Intercultural  Programs  and  Services 


The  primary  goal  of  Intercultural  Services  is  to  enhance  the 
quality  of  student  bfe  andto  foster  one  of ftie  university 's  distinc- 
tive educational  charactaistics,  which  is  its  cosmopohtan  and 
multicultural  campus  populatbn. 

Gay,  Lesbian,  Bisexual,  Transgender,  and 
Ally  Resource  Center 

The  Gay,  Lesbian,  Bisexual,  Transgender,  and  Ally 
(GLBTA)  Resource  Center  works  to  strengthen  and  sustain  an 
inclusive  campus  community  fliat  welconBS  people  of  all  sexual 
orientations  and  gender  identities  by  providing  support,  educa- 
tional resources,  andadvocacy.  The  Resource  Centerhouaes  a  h- 
biary  of  books  and  magazine^  hosts  events  and  speakers,  and 
conducts  campus  educational  trainings  oo  a  regular  basis.  All 
programs  are  open  to  all  tnenfcers  of  the  American  University 
comnunity. 

The  ofiSce  is  open  9  a.m  to  5  p.m,  Monday  through  Friday, 
and  is  located  in  Mary  Giaydon  Center  201 ,  The  Resource  Cen- 
ter can  be  reached  by  phone  at  202-885-3346,  by  fax  at 


202-885-1883,  by  e-mail  at  glbta@american.edu,  or  go  to: 
www.  americanediVglbta. 

International  Student  &  Scholar  Services 

International  Student  &  Sdiolar  Services  (ISSS)  provides 
cross-cultural  advising  and  progranming  to  all  men4)ers  of  the 
university  cotrmunity,  as  well  as  specialized  immigration  siq>- 
port  services  to  foreign  students  and  exchange  visitors. 

ISSS  admimstersihe  United  States  Immigration  Services  and 
the  State  Department's  authorized  international  education  ex- 
change programs.  These  programs,  also  known  as  flie  Fl 
Non-Immigiant  Academic  andLanguage  Student  Programs  and 
the  Jl  Exchai^  Msitore  Programs,  assist  students,  scholars, 
professors,  researchers,  and  ottiers  who  come  to  the  university 
for  temporary  periods  forthe  purpose  o  f  educational  exchange . 

To  assist  international  students,  specific  and  unique  support 
services  are  provided  in  pre-arrival,  arrival,  on-going,  and 
re-entry  orientation  and  guidance ;  issuance  o  f  approjriate  certif- 
icates of  eUgiMity;  assistance  regarding  academic,  social,  cul- 
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tural  or  personal  matters  of  a  cross-cultural  nature;  practical 
training  and  work  authorization  permits,  and  financial  counsel- 
ing and  financial  certification  ISSS  is  located  in  Butler  Pavilion 
410,  202-885-3350.  For  more  information,  gp  to 
www.american.edu/ocl/iss 

Multicultural  Affairs 

Multicultural  Afiairs  advocates  for  an  inclusive  campus  envi- 
ronment that  values  a  pluralistic  perspective  by  collaboratiag 
with  all  segnsnts  of  the  university  to  provide  academic  support 
for  ethnic  minority  students,  and  educational  pro^mnming  and 
resources  for  all.  The  stafi" provides  counseling  and  tutoring  ser- 
vices to  African,  Asian/Pacific,  (Sspanic,  and  Native  American 


students,  advises  ethnic  and  cultural  clubs,  and  addresses  diverse 
cultural  interests  throu^  lectures,  seminars,  historical  tours, re- 
ceptions, award  oeremonies,  and  festival  events. 

Multicultural  Affairs  also  administers  the  Frederick  EX)u  glass 
Sdiolaiship  Program,  the  Summer  Transition  Enrichment  Pto- 
gram  (STEP),  the  High  SchoolAItollege  hitenoMiip  Program 
(M/SCIP),  and  a  mentoring  program  The  office,  located  in 
Mary  Ghiydon  Csnter  204,  houses  historical  and  cultural  mate- 
rials, as  well  as  career  information  for  undergraduate  and  gradu- 
ate students.  For  more  information,  or  to  be  added  to  the 
Multicultural  Affairs  listserv,  call  202-885-3651,  go  to 
www.american.edu/ocl/oma,  or  email  oma@ainBrican.edu 


Career  Services,  Internships, 
and  Merit  Awards 


The  Career  Center  is  located  in  Butler  Pavilion,  5^  floor.  For 
more  infonnation  on  job  listings,  internships,  graduate  school 
advising,  and  merit  awards,  call  202-885-1804  or  go  to: 
www.american.ediVcaieercentBr. 

Careereducation  is  a  life-long  process  and  the  Career  Center 
is  the  place  to  begin.  The  Career  Center  offers  a  sequence  of  pro- 
grams designed  to  acconpany  and  enhance  ftie  student's  aca- 
demic studies.  These  integrated,  conprehensive  career  services 
are  available  for  American  University  students  and  alunmi. 

Students  are  encouraged  to  use  the  Career  Center's  services 
to  develop  career  awareness  as  eariy  as  possible  in  &eir  aca- 
demic programs.  The  ceiter's  Internship  and  Oooperatiw  Edu- 
cation ProgranB  enable  students  to  obtain  fleld  experience 
related  to  their  education  and  career  goals.  The  Office  of  Merit 
Awards  helps  undeigraduate  students  identify,  prepare,  and  ap- 
ply for  a  variety  of  nationally  competitive  merit-based  scholar- 
ships and  fellowshps.  The  Career  DevelopiTBnt  unit  provides 
students  and  alumni  with  career  decision-making  assistance,  job 
search  coaching,  expert  career  advising  services,  graduate 
school  advising,  and  the  latest  information  resources.  The  Out- 
reach and  Marketing  unit  helps  connect  students  with  alumni 
andempbyers  through  networking  pro  grams,  job  and  internship 
postings  and  job  fairs,  and  interviewing  programs. 

AH  Career  Center  services  may  be  pureued  parallel  to  class- 
room learning  throughout  students'  academic  programs  at 
American  University.  The  following  is  a  summary  of  a  career 
decision-making  process  for  each  ysar  of  academic  stut^: 
Freshman:  Exploring  academic  majors  and  career  options. 
Sophomore :  Deciding  on  academic  msg'ors,  exploring  career  op- 
tions, and  gaining  hands-on  experience  through  internships.  Ex- 
ploring national  merit  award  options. 

Junior:  Focusing  on  career  fields  and  gaining  experience  in  spe- 
cific careers  through  internships.  E;q)loring  graduate  school  and 
national  merit  awaid  options.  Informational  interviewing  wifli 
alumii. 

Senior/Graduate  student:  Determining  and  pursuing 
post-graduate  goals  o  f  eittier  an  active  job  search  or  application 
for  post-graduate  study. 

Career  Development  Services 

Gktduate  School  Advisii^:  To  help  students  explore  and  pur- 
sue graduate,  law  and  medical  school,  our  staff  will  guide  you 
through  individual  appointmaits,  ^ciahzed  wori«shops,  and 
mode  interviews. 

Career  Adviang:  Each  of  ttie  colleges  and  schools  otHss  uni- 
versity has  a  career  advisor  in  the  Career  Center  who  counsels 


and  coadies  students  on  career  development,  job  search 
preparation  and  employment  issues 

Career  Resource  Library  and  Computer  Lab:  Career  explo- 
ration and  job  search  assistance  is  provided  through  our  collec- 
tion of  career  directories,  books,  periodiwils,  and  extensive 
web-based  resources.  Staff  andPeeradvisors  are  available  to  as- 
sist studmts  to  leam  about  the  resources  available.  One  com- 
puter is  equipped  with  software  providing  access  for  visually 
impaired  studaits. 

Alumni  Networking:  Thousands  of  alumni  are  registered  with 
the  Alurmi  OihLine  Community  and  are  willing  to  provide  in- 
formation to  students  about  careers.  Alumni  are  listed  by  profes- 
sional field,  college  major,  conpany,  and  geographic  location, 
aU  readily  accessible  on-line .  Alumni  panels  and  networking  re- 
ceptions are  conducted  regulariy. 

Job  Search  Workdiops  Woricshops  and  materials  are  offered 
on  resume  writing,  interviewing  skills,  salary  negotiation  and 
more.  These  are  designed  to  hdp  students  make  a  planned  tran- 
siticm  fiom  college  to  woik  and  to  fully  capitalize  on  internships 
and  empbyment  opportimitie& 

Self-Assessment  Tools:  The  Myers-Briggs  Type  Indbator, 
Strong  Interest  Inventory'™,  CareeiLeader  College'™,  and  Self 
Directed  Seardi  are  available  to  help  students  assess  their  career 
interests. 

Special  EVents:  Career  Center  staffhost  annual  events  such  as 
two  job  and  intem^p  fiiirs  and  Career  Weeks,  wiiich  bring 
speakers  and  employer  representatives  to  canpus  from  a  wide 
variety  of  organizations  to  meet  witti  students  In  addition,  stu- 
dents have  access  to  numerous  networking  recqitions  wifti 
alumni  employers,  and  multiple  enployer  presentations 
throughout  the  academic  year. 

OfT-Campus  Federal  Work  Study:  Students  who  have  re- 
ceived Federal  Woric-Study  fimds  are  encouraged  to  explore 
working  off-campus,  tutoring  in  the  conmunity  through  D.C, 
Reads  or  D.C.  Counts. 

Employment  Programs 

Job  Listings:  l^ingthe  latest  technology,  the  Career  Center  an- 
nually Usts  thousands  of  jobs  and  internships  online  for  students 
and  recent  ahimni  via  AU  CareerWeb.  This  exceptional  career 
management  tool  is  used  extensively  by  both  students  and  em- 
ployers. 

Recruiting  Program:  Graduating  students  \\iio  have  signed  vp 
with  the  Career  Center  through  AU  CareerWeb  may  interview 
for  a  variety  of  permanoit  positions  with  recruiters  who  visit 
campus  each  year  or  wiio  participate  in  our  resume  referral 
services. 
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Information  Sesaons:  Sessions  offered  by  employers  give  stu- 
doits  ttie  opportunity  to  learn  about  the  organization,  career 
fields,  and  the  interview  process  at  specific  employment  sites. 
Job  and  Intemstdp  Fairs:  Two  fairs  are  held  each  year,  one  in 
the  faUand  one  in  the  spring.  Each  typically  attracts  between  120 
to  160  enqjloyers  from  a  wide  variety  of  organizationa 

Internships  and  Cooperative  Education 

In  order  to  integrate  the  acadeitic  curriculum  with  profes- 
sional experience,  Amoican  University's  academic  intemships 
enable  students  to  earn  raedit  for  field  e;q)erience  related  to  their 
educatbn  and  career  goals.  Many  internships  are  paid  and  can  be 
Ml-  or  part-time.  Positions  are  with  private  businesses;  local, 
state,  or  federal  governments;  or  nonprofit  community,  so- 
cial-service, or  international  organizations. 

Full-time  feculty  fixjm  all  university  departments  guide  and 
evaluate  students' experiential  learning  process  in  academic  in- 
tonships.  These  experiences  en^le  students  to  exptore  aca- 
demic and  career  options,  make  career  decisions,  and  prepare  for 
entry  into  either  an  ad  vanceddegree  program  or  the  professional 
job  market.  Personal  development,  acquisition  of  independent 
learning  skills,  and  a  balanced  education  are  other  significant 
benefits  to  students  paitici{>ating  in  intBmshq>s. 
Eligibility  and  Degree  Credit 

Opportunities  are  open  to  qualiiled  degree-sedcing  under- 
gtaduate  and  graduate  students.  Applicants  mist  be  in  good  aca- 
demic standing  and  mist  obtain  approval  from  appropriate 
academic  advisors.  Students  must  have  completed  at  least  the 
fieshman  year  (30  credit  hours),  a  full  semester  as  transfer  stu- 
d«its  ( 12  credit  hours),  or  9  credit  hours  as  graduate  students  be- 
fore they  are  eligible.  Undergraduates  must  have  a  minimim 
GPA  of  2.00;  graduate  students  mist  have  a  minimum  GPA  of 
3.00.  Sdiools  or  departments  may  stipulate  additional  specific 
eligibility  criteria. 

There  is  no  guarantee  of  selecticm,  nor  is  a  student  obligated 
to  accept  offers  of  employment.  However,  once  fatred  underthe 
auspices  of  the  university's  internship  program,  a  studait  is  ex- 
pected to  cxxnplete  all  employriBnt  and  academic  oHigations 
agreed  to  at  tiie  time  of  registration. 

Working  with  an  internship  advisor,  cjuahfied  candidates  ap- 
ply directly  to  the  empJoyers.  Students  register  for  credit  (with 
their  academic  advisors)  once  an  enployer  selects themfor  apo- 
sition. 

tatemship  jobs  mist  be  reviewed  and  approved  for  credit  by 
internship  advisors  and  fatality.  Hundreds  of  academic  and 
noD-ac^ademic  internships  are  posted  on  the  Career  Center  web 
site  each  term,  and  students  may  propose  internships  of  their 
own  design.  The  credit  value  depends  on  the  duraticn  of  the 
work  periods,  the  content  of  the  job,  and  the  academic  assign- 
iiBnts.  Students  are  recjuired  to  demonstrErte  what  they  have 
learned  with  written  journals,  papa^,  reports,  portfohos,  confer- 
ences, or  seminars.  Specific  requirements  are  set  by  intem^p 
faculty  in  their  syEabi.  AU  credit-bearing  intemshps  and  co-ops 
are  for  a  minimum  of  12  cxDnsecutive  weeks  per  term. 


Students  vroridng  full  time  in  credit-based  experiences  are 
considered  fliU-time  students  by  the  ufriversity.  Ltodergraduates 
enroll  in  xxx-391/491  Internship  (1-6  credits)  and  graduate  stu- 
dents inxxx-691  Internship  (3-6  credits). 
Cooperative  Education  in  the  Federal  Government 

Students  earn  academic  credit  for  federal  govennnent  co-op 
work  experience  related  to  their  education  and  career  goals. 
Field  experience  c»urses  ^uld  have  both  an  academic  and  a 
woric  c»mponent.  These  specafic  internships  may  lead  to  rxm- 
competitive  appointments  to  career  positions  upon  successful 
completion  of  the  studait's  degree  and  work  program. 

Undergraduates  must  have  completed  30  credit  hours  with  a 
minimum  grade  point  average  of  2.00  to  be  eUgible.  Graduate 
students  must  haw  cxnnpleted  9  caedit  horns  with  a  mmirmm 
grade  point  average  of  3.00.  Departments  may  have  additicnal 
prerequisites  Students  must  also  obtain  approval  fromttieiraca- 
danic  advisor  and  the  Careo-  Center. 

Undergraduates  enioU  in  xxx-392Ccx)perati\«  Education  Fidd 
E;q»rienoe  (3-6  credit  hours)  and  graduate  students  in  xxx-692 
Cocjperative  Education  Field  Experience  (3-6  credit  hours). 
International  Internships 

Credit-based  internship  opportunities  are  available  abroad. 
Students  should  have  a  demonstrated  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  cxjuntry  in  whicii  they  expect  to  work,  and  previous 
work  experience.  Several  months  lead  time  is  essential  to  work 
toward  securing  these  jobs.  Information  is  available  from  the  in- 
ternational intemdiipadvisorin  the  Career  Center,  Sth  floor  But- 
ler Pavihon,  at  202-885-1804. 

Office  of  Merit  Awards 

The  Cffice  of  Merit  Awards  he^s  enrolled  students  preptre 
applic^ons  for  highly  competitive  merit  based  scholardiips  and 
feUowdiips,  such  as  the  Marshall  Scholarship,  which  provides 
two  years  of  study  at  a  Britidi  University;  the  $30,000  Harry  S. 
Truman  Scholarship;  and  the  Fulbright  Grant  for  a  year  of  re- 
search and  graduate  study  in  a  fcHieign  country.  In  2005-2006 
American  LWveisity  had  one  Marshall  Scholar,  one  Truman 
Scholar  (of  75  nationwide)  and  8  Fulbright  Scholars,  among 
many  other  award  recipients.  Awards  exist  for  nearly  ewsry  ma- 
jor eind  provide  a  wide  range  of  opportunities.  American  Univer- 
sity graduate  and  undergraduate  studaits  have  been  awarded 
challenging  internships,  ttie  chance  to  live,  study,  and  conduct 
research  or  work  abroad,  and  receive  significant  fiinds  for  gradu- 
ate school. 

Students  work  with  the  professional  slafThcxised  in  this  oflBoe 
to  identify  appropriate  awards  and  prepare  competitive  propos- 
als. Appointments  may  be  made  by  calling  the  Oareo-  Center 
fixjnt  desk  at  202-  885-1804.  Students  should  begin  thinking 
about  awards  as  early  as  the  sophomore  year  and  may  be  invited 
to  participate  in  the  Early  Identification  Program  if  they  have 
achieved  a  high  degree  of  academic  sucxess  fee  ir  fieshnHn  year. 

For  more  information  about  national  merit  awards  and  fel- 
lowships, ccmtact  the  QfBce  of  Merit  Awards,  located  in  the  Ca- 
reer Center,  ^  floor  Butler  Pavihon,  at  202-885  -1 804  or  go  to: 
www.american.edu/careen;«ater 
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•  Degree  and  Nondegree  Registration 

•  International  Student  Registration 

•  Course  and  Schedule  Information 


Academic  Advising 

Academic  advising  is  an  essential  element  of  the  educational 
process.  American  University  requires  advisor/student  confer- 
ences at  least  once  a  semester,  but  students  have  the  responsibil- 
ity fijT  selecting  their  coinses,  meeting  course  prerequisites,  and 
adhering  to  university  policies  and  procedurea  The  advisor  as- 
sists the  student  in  obtaining  a  well-balanced  education  and  in- 
terprets university  policies  and  procedures 

Students  should  be  aware  of  the  university's  many  advising 
resources  and  utilize  these  resources  as  needs  arise.  Students 
may  consult  faculty  and  peer  advisors,  department  chairs,  deans, 
and  student  support  services  throughout  the  university.  The  uni- 
versity has  the  responsibility  to  ensure  ttiat  advising  resources 
maintain  high  standards  for  serving  students  etlectively  and  effi- 
ciently. 

The  university  uses  a  degree  audit  system  (DARS)  to  track 
undergraduate  students'  academic  progress.  The  DARS  report 
displays  acadonic  program  requirements  conpleted  and  to  be 
fiilfilled.  Priorto  an  official  declaration  of  major,  the  reports  are 
based  on  requirements  fbrthe  student's  intended  major.  Students 
may  request  a  copy  of  their  degree  audit  report  from  flieir  advisor 
or  the  Office  of  fee  Registrar,  or  on  line  from  their  myamer- 
ican.edu  account. 

Continuing  Degree  and  Nondegree 
Student  Registration 

Note:  International  students  in  F 1  or  J 1  student  status  are  rot  eli- 
gible to  enroll  as  nondegree  students  Intanational  students  in  F 
1  or  J  1  student  status  should  refer  to  specific  instructions  for  in- 
ternational students. 
Course  Registration 

Currently-enrolled  students  receive  registration  inforriBtion 
through  ttieir  American  Univa^ity  e-mail  account  each  fell  (for 
spring  registration)  and  spring  (for  fall  and  sunmer  registration), 
1  .Check  your  AU  e-mail  account  for  information  concerning 
registration. 
2.  Schedule  an  apipointment  with  your  academic  advisor 

Ncmdegree  students  receive  acadonic  advising  and  registra- 
tion assistance  through  the  academic  department  in  which  they 
intend  to  study 


3.  Before  meeting  with  your  academic  advisor,  prepare  a  draft 
course  schedule.  It  is  your  responsibility  to  select  a  schedule  of 
courses  that  is  free  of  day/time  conflicts.  For  qxlated  sdiedule 
information  check:  http;//american.edu/american/regis- 
trar/schedule.html 

4.  \Wth  your  advisor,  confirm  or  revise  your  semester  course 
schedule.  Youradvisor  will  enter  an  electronic  signature  into  the 
student  registration  systan  to  document  authorization  of  your 
registration.  This  approval  must  be  in  the  system  before  you  will 
be  allowed  to  register  for  classes. 

5 .  Be  sure  that  you  have  met  all  the  prerequisites  and  obtained  aU 
required  approvals  and  authorizations  for  the  courses  for  which 
you  intend  to  register.  You  will  only  be  permitted  to  register  for 
courses  for  which  )«u  have  met  the  prerequisite  or  received  a 
waiver 

In  addition  to  meeting  course  prerequisites,  all  students  wish- 
ing to  take  courses  in  Appiied  Music  (Department  ofPerfotming 
Arts),  the  Kogod  School  ofBusiness,  and  the  Sdiool  of  Commu- 
nication inxst  obtain  approval  Srom  the  department  or  school. 
Students  must  obtain  all  permissions  or  prerequisite  waivers 
from  the  appropriate  departments  prior  to  registration. 

6.  Qear  any  outstanding  finandal  orother  stops  before  attempt- 
ing to  register. 

7.  Confirm  the  dates  when  you  are  eligible  to  register.  Ltoder- 
graduate  students  may  register  starling  on  the  date  corre^wnd- 
ing  to  their  corrpleted  credits. 

8.  Log  onto  my.angrican-edu,  go  to  "Course  Registration,"  and 
follow  the  instructions  for  registration.  Before  processing  your 
registration,  you  should  verify  that  your  chosen  course  sections 
are  still  open.  To  view  the  Schedule  of  Qasses  from  my.amer- 
ican.edu,  cUck  on  Schedule  of  Classes:  Genaal  fiom  the  Learn 
@  AU  menu. 

Admisaon  to  courses  is  subject  to  space  availability  and  con- 
firmation of  eligibility.  Your  enrollment  ii  courses  will  be  con- 
firmed irrmediately,  but  vaUdation  of  registration  is  subject  to 
settlement  of  your  studeid  account  within  the  stipulated  period 
forpayiiBnt  of  tuition  and  fees  Failure  to  comply  with  payment 
schedulesmay  result  in  cancellationof  your  registration  and  will 
necessitate  reregistering  for  courses. 
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Note:  students  will  not  be  allowed  to  re-enroll  in  course  sec- 
tions that  have  closed. 

The  following  are  not  avaflable  for  web  registration:  intern- 
ship, cooperative  education  field  experience,  independent  study 
or  reading,  comminity  service  learning  projects,  consortium, 
^fchington  Semester  or  AU  Abroad  programs,  alurmi  audit, 
maintaining  matriculation  (graduate  students),  and  any  couises 
with  a  variable  credit  value. 

Once  registered,  students  can  view  tfieir  sanester  schedules 
at  My  Schedule  (under  "Academics").  To  make  registration 
changes  (add/drop)  within  permitted  time  periods,  go  to  "Course 
Registration"  and  follow  the  instructions  to  add  or  drop  courses. 

See  Changes  in  Registration  for  more  information  on  add- 
ing and  dropping  courses. 

Special  Departmental  Requirements  for  Nondegree 
Students: 

Departmental  eqiproval  must  be  obtained  for  nondegiee  reg- 
istration in  courses  at  the  600  or  700  level. 

School  of  International  Service  (SIS):  Approval  must  be  ob- 
tained for  all  couises  at  the  500, 600,  or  700  level. 

Kogod  School  of  Business  (KSB):  Approval  must  be  ob- 
tained for  nondegiee  registration  in  all  KSB  courses.  In  addition, 
nondegree  students  must  demonstrate  that  prerequisites  have 
been  met.  If  prerequisites  have  been  completed  at  a  cdlege  or 
university  ottier  than  American  Univasity,  students  inist  pro- 
vide copies  of  appropriate  tiansaipts.  Graduate  students  mjst 
have  satisfactory  GMAT  scores,  and  a  satisfectoiy  grade  point 
average  in  fte  last  60  hours  of  undergraduate  work.  Students 
mist  provide  copies  of  aU  undergraduate  and  graduate  tran- 
scripts and  GMAT  results. 

School  of  Conmunication  (SOC):  Ajqiroval  must  be  ob- 
tained for  nondegree  registration  in  all  SOC  courees. 

First-Time  Degree  and  Nondegree 
Student  Registration 

Note:  AU  F-1  and  J-1  international  students  who  are  enrolling  at 
American  University  for  the  first  time  or  for  a  new  program  are 
required  to  faring  to  International  Student  &  Scholar  Services 
(I^S)  their  passport,  1-94,  and  1-20,  or  DS-2019.  Nan-native 
speakers  o  fEnghsh,  regardless  of  citizenship,  must  take  an  Eng- 
liMi  language  proficiency  test  before  they  register.  International 
students  in  F-1  or  J-1  student  status  should  refer  to  specific  in- 
structions for  international  studoits.  Memational  students  in 
F-1  or  J-1  student  status  are  not  eligible  to  enroll  as  ncxidegree 
students. 

1 .  Schedule  an  appointment  wifli  your  academic  advisor. 
New  nondegree  students  mist  meet  with  an  advisor  in  the 

school  or  department  in  which  they  intend  to  study. 

2.  Withyouradvisor,  select  your  semester  course  azhedule.  Your 
advisor  wiU  enter  an  electronic  signature  into  the  student  regis- 
tration ^^em  to  document  authorization  of  your  registration. 


This  approval  must  be  in  the  systembefore  you  can  be  registered 
for  classes. 

For  updated  schedule  infonnation  check: 
http://american.edu/american/registrar/schedule.html 

Be  sure  that  you  have  met  all  the  prerequisites  and  obtained 
all  required  approvals  and  authorizations  for  the  cou^s  for 
which  you  intend  to  register.  You  will  only  be  permitted  to  regis- 
ter for  courses  for  which  you  haw  met  the  prerequisite  or  re- 
ceived a  waiver. 

In  addition  to  meeting  course  prerequisites,  all  students  wish- 
ing to  take  courses  in  AppliedMuac  (Department  ofPerforming 
Arts),  Kogod  School  of  Business,  and  School  of  Communica- 
tion must  obtain  approval  fiom  the  departrrent  or  school.  Stu- 
dents mist  obtain  all  permissions  or  prerequisite  waivers  fiom 
the  appropriate  departments  firior  to  registratioa 
3.  New  students  are  eligible  to  register  anytime  after  the  begin- 
ning of  General  Registration  for  the  semester.  Initial  registra- 
tions for  all  new  students  rraist  be  processed  by  your  academic 
advisor  or  by  the  OflQce  of  the  Registrar. 

Admission  to  courses  is  subject  to  space  availability  and  con- 
firmation of  eUgibility.  Your  enrollment  in  courses  will  be  con- 
firmed immediately,  but  vaHdation  of  registration  is  subject  to 
settlement  of  your  student  account  wiftiin  the  stipulated  period 
for  payment  of  tuition  and  fees.  Failure  to  comply  with  payment 
schedules  may  result  in  cancellation  of  registration  and  will  ne- 
cessitate reregistering  for  courses. 

Note:  students  wiU  not  be  allowed  to  re-enroll  in  course  sec- 
tions ttiat  have  closed. 

New  undergraduates  must  contact  thdr  advisor  to  make  any 
changes  to  their  course  registration  prior  to  the  first  day  of 
classes  for  the  semester.  New  graduate  students  may  add  and 
drop  courses  online  at  any  time  after  their  initial  registration  by 
logging  onto  rny.american.edu 

See  Changes  in  Re^^istration  for  more  infonnation  on  add- 
ing and  dropping  courses. 

Special  Departmental  Requirements  for  Nondegree 
Students: 

Departmental  approval  must  be  obtained  for  nondegiee  reg- 
istration in  courses  at  the  600  or  700  level. 

School  of  Intemational  Service  (SIS):  Approval  must  be  ob- 
tained for  all  couises  at  the  500,  600,  or  700  level. 

Kogod  School  of  Business  (KSB):  Approval  must  be  ob- 
tained for  nondegiee  registr^on  inall  KSB  courses.  In  addition, 
nonde^^e  students  must  draoonstrate  that  prerequisites  have 
been  met.  If  prerequisites  have  been  completed  at  a  college  or 
university  o&er  than  American  Ltoiversity,  students  mist  pro- 
vide copies  of  appropriate  transcripts.  Graduate  students  mist 
have  satisfactory  GMAT  scores,  and  a  satisfectory  grade  pomt 
average  in  ftie  last  60  hours  of  mdergraduate  work.  Students 
mist  provide  copies  of  all  undergraduate  and  graduate  tran- 
scripts and  C^^AT  results. 

School  of  Communication  (SOC):  Approval  must  be  ob- 
tained for  nondegree  registration  in  all  SOC  couises. 
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International  Student  Registration 

In  addition  to  the  registration  procedures  for  continuing  or 
new  degree  students,  the  following  steps  must  be  taken  by  inter- 
national students  (students  who  are  not  U.S.  citizens  or  perma- 
nent residents): 

•  All  F-1  and  J-1  international  students  who  are  enrolling  at 
American  University  for  the  first  time  or  for  a  new  program 
are  required  to  bring  to  International  Student  &  Scholar 
Seivioes  (ISSS)  flieir  passport,  1-94,  an!  1-20,  or  DS-201 9. 

•  International  students  are  not  required  to  obtain  an 
international  student  advisor's  signature  to  register  unless 
they  are  registering  for  an  internship  or  cooperative 
education  field  experience. 

•  International  students  in  F-1  and  J-1  status  are  required  to 
register  full-time  (at  least  1 2  credit  hours  forundo-graduates 
and  9  credit  hours  for  graduate  students)  for  each  semester. 
International  students  with  F-1  or  J-1  visas  who  intaid  to 
initially  register  for  less  than  full-time  credit  hours  should 
first  consult  with  an  international  student  advisor. 
International  studentswhoregisterforlesslhanafiill  course 
bad  are  required  to  obtain  written  permission  finm  ISSeach 
term.  Failure  to  do  so  may  result  in  loss  of  stattis. 
Students  wto  fail  to  register  full-time  or  fail  to  provide 
International  Student  &  Scholar  Services  (ISSS)  with 
oopiesofall  required immigratioo  documents asoftbe  first 
day  of  classes  for  the  semestw  may  be  prevented  from 
registering  and  must  meet  with  an  international  student 
advisor  in  BSS  to  have  the  registration  STOP  removed. 

•  Students  in  B-l/B-2  status  are  not  eligible  to  register  For 
more  information  regarding  this  DHS  regulation,  {dease 
contact  the  International  Student  &  Scholar  Services  office. 

•  Audit  cotirses  are  not  counted  toward  a  fuUcouree  of  study 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  an  F-1  or  J-1  status. 
"Iberefore,  F-1  and  J-1  students  may  audit  couises  only  if 
they  are  registered  fuH-time  for  courses  taken  for  credit. 

SEVIS:  Student  and  Exchange  Visitor  System 

EflFective  January  30, 2003,  universities  enrolling  F-1  and  J-1 
students  are  required  to  report  to  the  DHS  any  student  who  fails 
to  rtfiintain  status  or  who  conpletes  his  or  her  program.  Each 
term  and  no  later  than  30  days  after  the  deadline  for  registering 
for  dasses,  universities  are  required  to  report  ttte  following  reg- 
istration information; 

1 )  wiietha-  the  studait  has  enrolled,  failed  to  enroll,  or  dropped 
below  a  foil  course  of  study  without  auttiorization  by  Interna- 
tional Student  &  Sdiolar  Services; 

2)  current  address  of  each  enrolled  student; 

3)  graduation,  termination  date  of  study,  or  au&orLsd  employ- 
ment. 

Questions  concerning  DHS  regulations  should  be  directed  to 
International  Student  &  Scholar  S«vices  (ISSS),  Butler  Pavil- 
ion 410;  teleptone  202-885-3350,  fax  202-885-3354.  Regular 
oflBoe  hours  are  Monday  ttnough  Friday,  900  am.  to  5:00p.m. 


Audit  Registration 

Note:  hitemational  students  in  F-1  or  J-1  visa  statiB  should  not 
audit  comsea  Audit  courses  are  not  counted  to  ward  a  foil  course  of 
study  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  an  F-1  or  J-1  status. 

Students  who  attend  a  class  but  do  not  wish  to  receive  a  final 
grade  or  aedit  for  the  course  nust  register  as  an  auditor  Tuition 
and  fees  for  auditors  are  ttie  same  as  those  for  students  register- 
ing for  credit.  Changes  to  or  firm  audit  mist  be  made  before  the 
last  day  to  add  a  course.  Audit  registration  is  subject  to  the  same 
regulations  as  credit  registration.  Faculty  may  establish  stan- 
dards of  class  participation  and  attendance  for  auditing  that  must 
be  met  if  a  student  is  to  remain  in  audit  status.  To  register  as  an 
auditor,  dioose  "Audit"  as  the  grade  type  when  processing  your 
registration. 

Internship  and  Cooperative  Education 
Registration 

An  internship  or  cooperative  education  field  experience 
(co-op)  is  a  combination  of  academic  study  and  substantive 
woik  experience ,  approved  by  a  supervising  faculty  meni)er  in 
advance.  Registration  for  internships  and  federal  co-ops  is  open 
todegree  students  in  goodacademic  standing.  Academic  depart- 
ments may  have  additional  requirements,  but  generally  the  pre- 
requisite for  registration  at  the  undeigraduate  level  is co repletion 
of  30  credit  hours  of  course  work  (1 2  credit  hours  for  transfer 
students)  with  a  rrnnimum  grade  point  average  of  2.0;  at  the 
graduate  level,  completion  of  9  credit  hours  with  a  minimum 
grade  point  average  of  3.0. 

AH  students  are  aicouraged  to  \Mjrk  with  an  advisor  in  the 
Career  Center.  For  additional  information  about  intemshps  and 
Cooperative  Education,  call  or  visit  the  Career  Center,  Butler 
Pavilion  5th  fkwr,  202-885-1804.  Information  is  also  available 
at;  www.american.edu/careercaiter 

Registration  for  iidem^ips  or  co-ops  is  during  the  registra- 
tion period  for  the  Ml  or  spring  sonester  or  summer  session 
Students  may  add  these  courses  until  the  end  o  f  the  second  wedc 
of  classes  in  the  spring  sonester  or  summer  session  and  the  third 
week  of  dasses  in  4ie  fall  semester 

Students  must  have  met  all  prerequisites,  secured  the  woik 
position,  and  confinned  their  work  schedule  with  ttieir  site  su- 
pervisor prior  to  registration.  The  student  and  supervising  fac- 
ulty member  mist  agree  upon  and  document  tiie  credit  value  of 
the  field  experience,  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  academic 
component  and  the  number  ofhoursrequired  for  the  woik  com- 
ponent. The  recommended  standards  for  academic  credit  may 
vary  but  typically  are:  8-10  hours  per  week  for  1-2  credits;  15-16 
hours  per  week  for  3  credits;  and  20-24  horns  per  week  for  6 
credits.  Students  woric  throughout  the  temi(12weeks  or  more). 

Students  must  siimit  a  completed  and  approved  Intem- 
ship'Cooperative  Education  Registration  Fonn  along  with  the 
Intwnship  Consent  and  Release  Form  to  the  Registrar's  Office. 
FomB  are  available  at: 
http//american.edu/american/registrar/forms. 
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Independent  Reading  and  Study 
Registration 

An  independent  reading  oourae  is  defined  as  a  course  in 
which  a  student,  by  arrangement  with  an  instructor,  reads  a  body 
ofmaterial  with  aminiiiumof  fonnal  instruction.  An  independ- 
ent study  project  is  defined  as  a  course  in  which  a  student  does 
reseaidi  on  a  topic  agreed  upon  by  the  student  andfiie  instructor 

Enrollnient  for  these  courses  is  during  the  registration  period 
for  the  fall  or  spring  semester  or  summer  session.  Students  may 
add  these  courses  until  the  end  of  the  fourth  week  of  dasses  in 
the  fall  and  firing  semesters  or  the  end  of  the  second  \\eek  of  a 
surrana-  session. 

Before  processing  registration  for  fiiese  courses,  the  student 
and  the  supervising  faculty  member  must  agree  upon  and  docu- 
ment the  title,  objective,  scope,  and  credit  value  (1-6)  ofthe  pro- 
ject to  be  pursued.  The  department  chair  or  program  director 
mist  approve  the  project  and  faculty  membw's  involvanent  In 
particular,  he  or  she  must  attest  that  the  |it)j  ed  doesnot  duplicate 
a  course  already  oflfered  in  the  semestei's  schedule  which  would 
be  available  to  the  student. 

Student  s  irust  submit  a  corrpleted  and  approved  Independent 
Study  Registration  Fonn  to  the  Registrar's  Office.  Forms  Eire 
available  at: 
hltp://ame  rican.edu/american/registrar/forms. 

Community  Service  Learning  Projects 

Undeigraduate  students  may  have  tiie  opportunity  to  earn 
credit  for  community  service  paformed  in  corgunction  with 
courses  in  wiiich  they  are  enrolled.  In  addition  to  at  least  40 
hours  of  approved  field  work,  conmunity  service  learning  pro- 
jects require  an  academic  conponent  related  to  the  course  with 
which  the  service  jHDJect  is  associated.  Students  earn  one  credit 
for  each  conmunity  service  learning  project  they  successfully 
coir^jlefe,  with  a  maxirrum  of  three  credits  applied  to  gradua- 
tion. Only  the  pass'fail  grading  option  is  available  Permission  of 
the  instmctor  of  tiie  course  is  required.  The  Office  of  Campus 
Life  ceitifiescomniinity  service  organizations  andprovides  ori- 
entation sessions  for  students,  formore  infoimatioo  on  registra- 
tion for  Community  Service  Learning  Projects,  go  to 
www.american.edu/vohmteg-/cslpreg. 

Consortium  Registration 

The  ConsortiumofUni veraties  ofthe  Washington  Metropol- 
itai  Area  combines  the  resources  of  area  universities  and  col- 
leges. In  cooperation  with  the  Calhohc  University  of  America, 
GaUaudet  Ltaiveisity,  George  Mason  University,  The  George 
Washington  University,  Georgetown  Lbivereity,  Howard  Lhi- 
versity,  Marymount  University,  Southeastern  University,  Trinity 
College,  the  Ltoiversity  of  the  District  ofCoIumbia,  and  the  Lfai- 
versity  of  Maryland,  American  University  offers  qualified  de- 


gree students  the  opportunityto  enroll  forcoursesat  any  of  these 
institutions. 

With  the  appropriate  apf)rovals,  unda^graduate  and  graduate 
degree  students  may  take  courses  for  AU  residence  credit  at 
member  institutions  ofthe  Consortium  of  Univwsities  ofthe 
Wfchington  Metropolitan  Area,  piwvided  the  course  is  not  of- 
fered at  American  University.  Off-cartpus  courses,  courses  in 
law  and  medicine,  inde[)endent  study  and  reading  couises,  spe- 
cial institutes,  and  noncredit  courses  (except  ROTC  at 
Georgetown  and  Howard)  are  excluded  fiomthe  consortiura 

To  be  eligible  for  this  program,  students  must  be  fuUy  admit- 
ted degree  students  who  are  actively  enrolled  and  in  good  aca- 
daiiic  standing.  Course  registration  rmst  be  approved  by  the 
American  Ltaiveisity  dean  cr  department  chair  ofthe  field  of 
study  for  which  registration  is  requested  and  by  the  Office  ofthe 
Registrar.  Students  are  responsible  for  seeming  approval  at  the 
coo{)erating  institution  when  requested 

American  University  students  pay  the  American  University 
tuition  rate.  Studaits  registering  for  consortium  courses  at  all 
universities  will  be  billed  for  any  special  fees  (such  as  lab  fees) 
for  the  course.  Consortium  registration  can  be  coofinrBd  only 
after  classes  begin  at  the  visited  school 

For  course  selection  eligibility  and  registration,  contact  flie 
Operations  CoordinatcH-  for  Academic  Services  in  the  Office  of 
the  Registrar  at  202-885-2208.  Information  on  the  Consortium 
is  also  available  at  www.con3ortium.orB. 

Maintaining  Matriculation 

Graduate  students  whose  degree  requirements  are  not  com- 
pleted and  who  have  not  been  granted  a  leave  of  absence  mist 
register  each  fall  and  spring  semester  duringregular  registration 
paiods  for  courses,  for  thesis  or  dissertation  seminars,  or  for 
maintaining  matriculation.  Those  who  do  not  will  be  consideied 
as  having  withdrawn.  Such  studerts  may  then  reapply  and,  ifre- 
admitted,  are  go  vemedby  requirements  and  regulations  in  efibct 
at  the  time  of  readmission. 

During  a  semester  when  a  student  is  not  enrolled  in  credit 
course  work  but  isutiliiing  the  servicesof  the  university  (e.g.,  to 
prepare  for  comprehensive  examinations  or  conplete  research 
for  the  thesisor  dissertation),  ttie  student  maintains  enrolled  ^- 
tus  by  registering  for  maintaining  matriculation,  ftie  eciuivalent 
of  one  graduate-level  credit  hour  Schools  and  depBrtmaits  may 
estabhsh  specific  requirements  as  to  when  and  forhow  many  se- 
mesters students  may  be  in  maintaining  matriculation  status 

Students  who  change  degree  objective,  college,  or  school, 
whose  candidacy  for  an  advanceddegree  expires,  or  who  choose 
to  conform  to  new  regulations  or  requirements  must  be  prepared 
to  conplete  all  requirements  and  abide  by  all  regulations  in  ef- 
fect at  ttie  time  such  a  change  is  made. 
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Alumni  Audit  Registration 

Graduates  orAmoiean  LJniversity  in  good  financial  standing 
with  the  univCTsity  may  enroll  in  one  course  each  fall,  spring, 
and  summer  semester  asaluniii  auditors.  No  credit  is  given  for 
courses  taken  throu^  this  program,  and  courses  will  not  appear 
on  student  transcripts.  Alumni  who  wiA  to  receive  credit  for 
couises  rrust  register  as  nondegree  students  and  pay  tuition  si 
the  prevailing  rate.  Alumni  who  are  silso  currently  enrolled  in  a 
degree  program  at  AU  may  pwrticipate  in  the  alumni  audit  op- 
tion, except  in  courses  for  ttieir  degree  program.  Alumni  audi- 
tors are  expected  to  follow  all  university  conduct  poUcies. 

Alumni  audit  registration  is  available  during  the  first  two 
weeks  of  classes  for  the  fall  and  s{ring  semesters  and  only  for 
courses  which  have  not  reached  their  enrolliiieii  limits  (no 
"bluecards"  are  issued  for  alumni  audit  registration). 

In-person  registration  is  available  at  the  Alurmi  Programs  of- 
fice. Constitution  Building,  Tailey  Can^ws.  Registrations  may 
also  be  irailed  to  Alumni  Programs,  American  University,  4400 
Massachusetts  Ave.  NW,  Wadiington,  EXZ"  20016,  or  faxed  to 
202-885-5964.  When  faxing  registration  forms,  please  call 
202-885-5960  to  verify  receipt  of  the  fax. 

The  Alumni  Audit  fee  is  $100,  which  siqjports  the  Ahrnmi 
Sdiolarship  Fund  and  atininistrativB  costs.  Some  courses  may 
also  have  additional  fee&  Payment  will  be  accepted  by  check, 
money  order,  VISA,  MasteiCard,  Discover,  and  American  Ex- 
press only  (no  cash). 

Courses  not  available  for  Alumni  Audit  include  independent 
study  or  reading,  private  music  instmction,  laboratory  courses, 
and  maintaining  roatricuktioiL 

The  following  schools  and  departments  require  faculty  or  de- 
partmental approval  If  appro  val  is  required,  the  instructoror  de- 
partment must  sign  the  authorization  section  of  the  registraticn 
form  before  the  student  may  register  as  an  alumni  auditor. 

•  School  of  International  Service  (SIS),  School  of 
Communication  (SCXT),  and  School  of  PubKc  Affairs 
(SPA);  all  courses 

•  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  (CAS):  Anthropology 
(graduate-level  courses).  Art,  Audio  Technology,  Health 
and  Fitness,  History  (graduate4evel  couises).  Language 
and  Foreign  Studies,  Literature  (400-level  and 
graduate-level  courses),  Psychofogy,  and  Sociotogy. 

For  additional  information,  call  202-885-5960  or  go  to 
http[//aluniii.american.edu/ 

For  availability  of  couises,  check  the  Sdiedule  of  Classes  at 
www.americaaedu/americanAegistrar/scbedule.html. 


Changes  in  Registration 

To  make  changes  in  registration  online,  log  on  to 
myamericaaedu  and  go  to  ADD/DROP  COURSE 
Adding  Courses 

Students  may  add  a  course  throu^  the  second  week  of 
classes  for  the  fall  or  spring,  orthe  equivalent  for  a  summer  ses- 
sion 

In  addition  to  any  course  prerequisites  and  required  authori- 
zations, ^Jjjrovals  are  required  for  flie  following. 

•  Students  adding  business  courses  nixst  obtain  approval 
from  the  Kogod  School  Undergraduate  or  Graduate 
F¥o gram  Office. 

•  Students  adding  coirmiunication  courses  must  have 
approval  fiom  the  School  of  Communication. 

•  Coopa^tive  Education  students  must  have  worked  directly 
with  the  Career  Cento-  and  have  signed  approval. 

Dropping  Courses 

Students  may  drop  a  course  through  ttie  semester  midterm 
dateforthe  fallorspring,ortheequivalent  for  a  summer  session. 
When  a  student  wittidraws  fiom  a  course  during  ttie  first  two 
wedcs  of  a  seriKSter  (or  ttie  equivalent  for  surrmerX  the  course 
will  not  appear  on  ttie  transcript;  withdrawal  fliereafter  is  noted 
with  a  "W"  in  place  of  a  grade. 

Note:  Discontinuing  attendance  in  class  or  notifying  an  in- 
structor ofa  status  change doesnot  constitute  anofficial  action. 

Approvals  are  required  for  ttie  following; 

•  Withdrawal  fi^m  courses  used  to  satisfy  the  University 
Mathematics  Requirement  re<piires  the  approval  of  an 
academic  advisor  based  on  the  placement 
recoirmendations  made  by  the  Eteparlment  of  Mathematics 
and  Statistics. 

•  International  students  with  F-1  or  J-1  visas  should  consult 
first  with  an  intanational  student  advisor  in  Intemational 
Student  &ScholarServicesregardinghowto  maintain  their 
status. 

•  Athletes  must  not  drop  below  12  credit  hours  without 
authorization  of  the  director  of  athletes. 

•  Kogod  students  dropping  business  courses  mist  obtain 
approval  from  the  Kogod  School  Undergraduate  or 
Graduate  lYogram  Office. 

•  Cooperative  Education  students  must  have  prior  approval 
from  file  Career  Center. 

Grade  lype  Option 

Students  may  change  grade  type  options  (A-F  or  PassT-ail) 
on  ftie  web  through  the  second  week  of  classes  for  the  fell  or 
spring,  or  the  equivalent  for  a  summer  sessioiL 

Note:  Changing  grade  type  is  not  pennitted  for  courses  that 
require  a  specific  grade  typje,  such  as  Pass/Fail  only 
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Withdrawal  from  the  University 

Degree  students  who  withdraw  comfietely  from  the  univer- 
sity must  file  an  ofiScial  Withdrawal  Request  Fonn  though  the 
Registtai's  OfiBce.  Students  on  academic  probation  will  be  re- 
quired to  obtain  the  signature  o  f  their  academic  dean  before  ttiey 
will  be  permitted  to  withdraw. 

Course  and  Schedule  Information 

Course  Numbers 

Each  course  is  designated  by  a  subject  code  and  a  course 
number.  The  subject  code  identifies  a  particular  academic  disci- 
pline or  teadiing  unit  in  the  curriculum;  e.g.  ANTH  =  Anthro- 
pology; ECON  =  Economics;  ARTH  =  Art  History.  The 
numbeiB  identify  the  level  of  the  course  as  follows;  001-099  = 
no  degree  o^dit;  100-499  =  undergraduate  degree  credit; 
500-599  =  ffadaste  courses  to  which  advanced  undergraduate 
students  may  be  admitted;  600-799  =  graduate  courses  to  which 
undergraduate  students  usually  are  not  admitted. 

Courses  taken  for  undergraduate  Goieral  Education  credit 
have  a  'Xj"inthe  course  nuitber,  e.g.,  HIST-IOOQ 
Credit  Hour  Value 

All  undergraduate  and  graduate  courses  aie  valued  in  credit 
hours.  GeneiaUy,  each  credit  houris  equal  to  50  minutes  of  class 
instruction  a  week. 
Course  Descriptions  and  Syllabuses 

Descriptions  of  permanent  courses  currently  in  the  university 
curhcuhim  are  listed  by  course  nuirfcerin  Course  Descriptions. 
Catalogcomse  descriptions,  as  well  as  selected  and  rotating  top- 
ics course  descriptions  are  available  each  semester  from  the 
Schedule  of  Classes  at 
www.ameiicaaedu/american/re  gistrar/schedule  .html 

A  syUabus  descnbing  the  general  nature  and  scope  of  eadi 
ccuise  is  available  fitim  the  department  offering  the  course  for 
three  years. 
Course  Prerequisites 

Manycoursescall  fora minimum badcgroundofknowledge, 
as  radicated  by  prerequisite  courses  cited  in  individual  descrip- 
tions. Titles  and  numbers  are  those  of  American  Univereity 
courees;  equivalent  courses  satisfactorily  completed  at  other  ac- 
credited institutions  also  meet  prerequisite  requirements  by 
transfer  credit. 

Students  are  reqx)nsible  for  entering  the  class  with  the  re- 
quired competence.  Thus,  prerequisites  warn  students  of  the 
knowledge  they  are  to  bring  with  them  in  order  to  meet  the  ex- 
pected standards  of  perfomxince. 
Class  Periods 

Day  dasses,  except  those  cd  Wednesday  and  Saturday,  ordi- 
narily meet  two  days  a  w«ek  for  75  minutes  ameeting.  Wednes- 
day classes  ordinarily  meet  once  a  week  for  two  horns  and  30 
minutes.  SomBclassesmBet&reetimesaweekfor50or60min- 


ulES  a  meeting.  Evening  classes  oidinaiily  meet  once  a  week  for 
two  hours  and  30  minutes  ortwicea  week  for75  ninutesa  meet- 
ing. Classes  at  the  600-  and  700-level  may,  in  some  cases,  meet 
for  a  total  of  two  hours  a  week  at  the  discretion  of  the  teaching 
unit  concerned. 

Courses  involving  laboratory,  studio,  discussicn  groups,  or 
workshops  may  vary  finm  these  sdiedules.  Independent  reading 
courses,  study  projects,  internships,  and  similar  kinds  of  study 
opportunities  meet  according  to  the  special  arrangement  with 
the  school,  department,  or  faculty  merribers  concerned 
Cancellation  of  Courses 

Occasionally  it  is  necessary  to  cancel  a  scheduled  course  be- 
cause of  low  enrollment,  the  last-minute  unavailability  of  an  in- 
structor; or  other  unavoidable  reasons.  Every  effort  is  made  to 
announce  the  cancellation  before  flie  first  class  meeting,  but  ttiis 
is  not  ahvayspossible.  If  a  course  is  canceled,  a  student  vAo  does 
not  choose  to  transfer  to  another  course  ireiy  receive  a  full  refund 
ofthe  tuition  and  fees  paid  forflie  canceled  course  by  completing 
a  refiind  request  form  in  the  OfiSoe  of  Student  Accounts. 
Oass  Attendance 

The  university  considers  class  attendance  amatter  best  leflto 
the  discretion  of  ttie  individual  instructor.  It  is  expected,  how- 
ever, that  faculty  nKmbers  who  have  a  particular  attendance  pol- 
icy wUl  announce  that  policy  at  the  first  few  dass  meetings  each 
semester. 

\feterans  and  oftiers  receiving  government  benefits  are  re- 
minded that  the  paying  agaicy  way  have  specific  attendance 
policies 
Emergency  Cancellation  of  Classes 

Classes  at  American  UiivaTsity  are  expected  to  meet  accord- 
ing to  the  announoed  schedule  and  no  instructor  is  authorized  to 
change  the  day,  hour,  or  place  of  any  rrBeting.  Unless  cancdla- 
tion  of  classes  is  aimounced  pubHcly,  classes  will  meet.  When 
cancellation  of  cksses  is  necessary,  instructors  are  expected  to 
arrange  for  additional  reading,  study  assignments,  or  class  meet- 
ings to  compensate  for  attendance  time  lost. 

Student  Responsibility 

Students  are  responsiHe  fortheirbehavior.academicandotti- 
erwise,  at  American  Ltaiversity.  American  Urriversity  expects 
that  students,  as  mature  merrbers  ofthe  academic  community, 
will  adhere  to  the  highest  standards  of  personal  and  academic  in- 
tegrity and  good  taste. 

To  protect  ftieir  academic  status,  students  should  seekthe  af>- 
propriate  approval  of  their  academic  program  advisors.  It  is 
highly  recommended  that  students  keep  their  own  records  of  all 
transactions  with  the  urriversity  (grade  reports,  registration 
schedules  and  changes,  inccxnplete  forms,  etc.). 

ft  is  also  advisable  to  keep  copies  of  all  tests  and  pq)ers  sub- 
mitted in  fulfillment  of  course  work. 


Academic  Regulations 

•  Academic  Integrity  Code 

•  Student  Academic  Grievance  Policy 


As  pat  of  fToviding  a  high-quaKty  edication,  the  university 
continuously  examines  its  academic  requirements.  As  a  result, 
the  infomBtion  contained  in  this  and  other  sections  ofthispubli- 
cation  may  be  revised.  Students  should  consult  ttieir  deans  or  de- 
partment chaiis  for  any  new  requirements  that  may  affect  their 
individual  programs  of  study. 

Academic  Integrity  Code 

The  Academic  Integrity  Code  for  American  University  de- 
scribes standands  for  academic  conduct,  lights  and  respoisibili- 
tiesof  membeis  of  the  academic  conmunity,  and  procedures  for 
handling  allegations  of  academic  diAonesty.  Academic  dishon- 
esty as  defined  by  the  Ccxie  includes,  but  isnot  limited  to:  plagia- 
rism, inappropriate  collaboration,  dishonesty  in  examinations 
(in-dass  or  take-home),  dishonesty  in  papers,  work  done  fiw  one 
course  and  submitted  to  another,  deliberate  falsification  of  data, 
interference  witti  other  students'  woric,  and  copyright  violations. 

Violations  of  the  Academic  Integrity  Code  are  treated  seri- 
ously, with  special  attention  to  repeat  ofifendeis.  After  a  second 
determination  of  guih  is  established  through  formal  review  by  a 
major  teaching  unit,  a  student  will  be  suspended  or  dismissed. 

Penalties  foran  academic  offense  may  include  one  or  more  of 
the  following:  resubmission  ofthe  work  in  question,  submission 
of  additional  work  for  the  course  in  which  the  offense  occurred,  a 
lowered  grade  or  toss  of  credit  for  the  wcric  fouid  to  be  in  viola- 
tion of  the  Code,  a  failing  grade  of  F  or  ZF  for  the  course  in 
which  the  offeose  occurred,  denial  of  aedit  for  fee  course  in 
which  the  o  flense  occuwed,  suspension  for  one  or  more  aca- 
demic tenns,  including  the  term  in  v/hkHi  the  offense  occurred, 
and  dismissal  (for  a  ^ecified  term  or  permanently)  fiom  the  uni- 
versity. A  notation  of  some  Code  violatians  is  made  on  the  stu- 
dent's pomanent  record. 

By  registering  as  a  student  at  American  Uiriveraity,  all  stu- 
dents acknowledge  their  awareness  ofthe  Academic  Integrity 
Code.  Students  are  responsible  for  becoming  SimiUar  wifli  their 
ri^s  andresponsibiUtiesas  defined  in  the  Codeaad  are  respon- 
sible for  knowing  the  requirements  for  ttieir  particular  courses 
(regarding  such  issues  as  collaborative  \M3rk,  use  of  study  aids, 
or  tske-hcsne  examinations).  Students  are  responsible  for  learn- 


ing the  conventions  of  documentation  and  acknowledgment  of 
sources  required  in  academic  discourse. 
The  university's  Academic  Integrity  Code  may  be  found  in  Aca- 
demic Regulation  80.00.00  at 
www,  american.edu/academics'integrity/code 

Student  Academic  Grievance  Policy 

In  the  course  of  academic  hfe,  a  student  may  come  into  dis- 
agreement witti  a  faculty  meiriber  or  wifli  the  pohdes  and  ac- 
tions of  an  academic  unit  as  ttiey  affect  the  student's  progress 
toward  completion  of  a  course  or  degree.  In  cases  of  conplainf 
or  disagreement  over  academic  matters  not  resolved  by  consul- 
tation among  the  parties,  the  miveisity  provides  the  student  the 
right  to  initiate  a  grievance  procedure. 

Students  shculd  have  protection  ttirou^  orderly  pirocedures 
against  prejudiced  or  capricious  academic  evaluation.  At  the 
same  time,  they  are  responsible  for  maintaining  standards  of  ac- 
ademic performance  established  for  each  couse  in  which  ttiey 
are  enrolled.  Evaluation  of  students  and  the  awarding  of  credit 
must  be  based  on  academic  perfomBnce  professionally  judged 
and  not  on  matters  irrelevant  to  that  performance,  such  as  pei^ 
sonality,  physical  disabihty,  age,  race,  gender,  sexual  orienta- 
tion, reUgjon,  national  origin,  degree  of  pohtical  activism,  or 
p>er9onal  beUe&. 

Judgerrsnt  regarding  standards  of  evaluation  for  a  student's 
academic  performance  is  a  fiiculty  responsibiUty  and  is  not 
grievable.  Normally,  onlyquestionsrelating  to  whether  a  &culty 
Tnerrl>eroom{died  witti  the  stated  requirementsof  the  course  and 
ap>ptied  standards  of  evaluation  faiiiy  and  equitably  are  poten- 
tially grievable.  Cases  involving  complaints  about  grades  will  be 
considered  only  when  there  is  clear  evidence  that  casts  signifi- 
cant doubt  on  ttie  objectivity  ofthe  grading  process  or  indicates 
that  the  faculty  member  Med  to  comply  with  fhe  stded  require- 
ments ofthe  course. 

The  university's  pohcy  and  procedures  for  consultation  and 
infcnnal  resolution,'  formal  process,  and  app>eal  for  student  aca- 
demic grievances  may  be  found  in  Academic  Regulation 
50.00.02  at 
www.  americanedu/ameiican/registrar/AcadeinicR^ 


Academic  Regulations 

•  student  Records 

•  Grading  System 

•  Graduation 

•  Undergraduate  Academic  Honors 


Student  Records 

A  file  is  maintained  for  each  sUident  w4io  registers  at  Ameri- 
can University.  Degree  students'  recoids  begin  in  the  Admis- 
sions OflBce,  whidi  assemHes  the  appiication  and  snjporting 
documents  and  the  record  of  admission  actions.  After  an  apph- 
cant  is  approved  for  admission  and  registers,  the  academic  his- 
tory is  maintained  by  the  OfiBce  of  the  Ltaiveisity  Registrar. 
Normally  the  only  record  maintained  for  nondegree  studaits 
who  are  citisens  of  the  United  States  are  the  record  of  their  regis- 
tration(s)  and  their  academic  performaDce.  A  fiill  record  is  kept 
for  each  international  nondegree  student. 

The  purpose  of  ttie  official  student  record  is  to  document  the 
student's  academic  career  and  to  provide  a  repository  of  infor- 
mation which  can  be  useful  to  advisors.  All  relevant  materials 
are  maintained  unril  the  student  has  received  the  degree  or  has 
left  the  university.  Periodically,  the  basic  materials  in  files  are 
microfilmed  and  only  ftie  microfilmed  copy  and  the  electronic 
Ijamanent  record,  on  which  the  summary  of  ftie  total  record  is 
entered,  are  retained. 

hiformation  needed  for  thecontinuingevaluationof the  prog- 
ress of  a  student,  grades  earned,  and  the  like  are  ixBde  available 
to  the  dean  by  the  University  Registrar.  The  various  colleges, 
schools,  and  departments  also  develop  files  to  aid  in  the  counsel- 
ing and  appraisal  of  their  own  students.  Such  files  are  not,  how- 
ever, to  be  considered  ofiScial.  Irrportant  decisions  relating  to  a 
student's  academic  career  should  always  be  based  on  the  infor- 
mation maintained  by  flie  OflSce  of  the  University  Registrar 

The  alteration  ormisuse  of  official  student  records,  orattenpt 
to  alteror  misuse  them,  under  any  circumstances  or  for  any  pur- 
pose, will  result  in  the  peremptory  dianissal  of  any  student  or 
enployee  of  the  univeisity  involved  and  the  institution  of  such 
legal  pnx^eedings  as  may  be  appropriate. 

Confidentiality  of  Student  Records 

The  university's  poUcy  and  procedures  for  confidentiality  of 
Student  leconis  may  be  found  in  Academic  Regulation  90. 10.00 
at  www.americanedu/american/regislrar/AcademicReg 


The  following  explains  the  university's  policy  for  complying 
with  the  Family  Educational  Ri^ts  and  Privacy  Act  of  1974 
("FERPA"  or  "Act").  Students  at  American  IMvereity  have  the 
following  ri^ts  regarding  their  education  records;  1 )  tohaveac- 
cess  to  their  education  records,  2)  to  consent  to  rdease  a  record 
to  a  third  party,  3)to  recpiest  nondisclosure  ofdirectory  informa- 
tion, 4)  to  seek  amendment  of  infonnation  in  an  education  record 
which  ttie  student  demonstrates  is  inaccurate,  5 )  to  be  notified  of 
their  privacy  rights,  and  6)  to  file  conplaints  with  the  Family 
Policy  Compliance  Office  ofthe  U.S.  Department  of  Education 
concerning  alleged  failures  by  American  University  to  corqply 
with  the  Act 

For  purposes  of  this  policy,  the  term  "studoit"  means  any  in- 
dividual who  is  attending  or  has  attended  American  University 
and  for  whom  the  university  maintains  education  records.  The 
term  "education  records"  or  "studait  education  records"  means, 
with  certain  exceptions,  any  records  1  )4iat  aredirectiyrelatedto 
a  student  and  2)  maintained  by  the  university  or  its  agents.  Stu- 
dait  education  records  are  confidential  and  may  only  be  released 
with  consent  ofthe  student  or  as  otherwise  permitted  by  law. 

The  university  does  not  maintain  education  records  in  one 
central  office.  Education  records  are  maintained  in  the  various 
departments,  schools,  or  colleges.  A  student  should  contact  the 
Office  of  the  University  Registrar,  or,  for  law  students,  the 
M^shington  College  of  Law  (WCL)  Registrar,  for  guidance  in 
determiningwhichum1(s)  astudent  ^ould  contact  about  an  edu- 
cation record 

Examples  of  academic  and  non-academic  studoit  education 
records  include  without  limitation; 

•  Academic  Records;  Permanent  record  of  academic 
performance  (e.g.,  transcript,  including  supporting 
documents)  maintained  by  the  Office  of  the  University 
Registrar,  the  WCL  Registrar,  academic  advisor,  dean's 
ofiice,  and  Provosfs  Office;  files  of  academic  progress 
maintained  by  the  individual  school/college  academic 
office  and  Provost's  Office;  admission  files  of  students; 
Career  Center  files. 

•  Non-Academic  Records;  Files  related  to  Financial  Aid, 
Housing  and  Dining  ProgranB,  International  Student  and 
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Scholar  Services,  Student  Accounts,  and  the  Library; 

student  discipline  files;  enployment  files  of  students  who 

are  employed  because  of  their  student  status  (e.g. 

work-study,  graduate  assistantship/fellowAip). 
Only  information  directly  relevant  to  the  educational  pro- 
cesses of  the  miveisity  or  which  is  voluntarily  offered  by  the 
student  and  accepted  from  the  student  shall  be  included  in  stu- 
dent education  records. 

Specitkally  excluded  from  such  student  education  records 
are: 

•  Medical  and  mental  health  infcrtnation  which  is  created, 
maintained,  or  used  by  a  physician,  psychiatrist, 
psychologist,  or  other  recognized  professional  in 
connection  with  treatment  of  the  studmt  and  disclosed  only 
to  individuals  providing  the  treatment.  Such  records  are 
strictly  confidential  and  not  accessible  except  as  provided 
by  applicable  laws; 

•  Sole  possession  reccs-ds  or  private  notes  maintained  by 
individual  faculty  and  instructional,  supervisory,  or 
administrative  personnel  for  their  own  use  and  which  are 
not  accessible  or  released  to  anyone  except  a  substitute; 

•  Records  created  and  maintained  by  PiAUc  Safety  soldy  for 
law  enforcement  purposes, 

•  Employment  records  of  students  wiiich  are  made  and 
maintained  in  the  normal  course  of  business,  relate 
excluavely  to  their  employment,  and  are  not  availaUe  for 
use  for  any  other  purpose; 

•  Alumni  records  which  contain  only  information  about 
former  students  after  they  are  no  longer  students  at  the 
uiivrasity. 

Student  Access  to  Student  Education  Records 

Each  student  may  inspect  his  or  her  education  record,  subject 
to  reasonable  time,  place,  and  manner  restrictions  A  student 
must submitawrittenrequesttoreviewaneducationrecoid.  The 
request  will  be  granted  as  soon  as  possible,  but  no  later  than 
forty-Cve(45)daysfiomthedateofthereceiptoftiierequest,  At 
the  time  of  inspection,  the  student  must  present  identification 
and  must  in^)ect  the  records  in  the  presence  of  a  designated  uni- 
versity official  In  lieu  ofinspection  and  at  the  request  of  fee  stu- 
dent, the  university  may  provide  a  cc^y  of  the  requested 
education  record.  The  student  may  be  chargied  for  the  actual 
costs  of  copying  the  records.  The  university  reserves  the  right  to 
deny  requests  for  copies  of  records  if  there  is  an  administrative 
restriction  on  ttie  individual's  student  account  (e.g.  finandal  ob- 
ligation, disciplinary  stop). 

Student  may  not  access  the  following  education  records: 

•  Financial  information  submitted  by  parents; 

•  Confidential  letters  of  recomnendation  for  whidi  a  student 
has  waived  the  right  of  access  provided  that  the 
recommendations  are  used  only  for  their  intended  purpose 
(i.e.  admission,  employment,  or  consideration  for  any 
honor).  However,  the  student  may  know  the  names  of  all 
people  making  reconmendations;  and 


•  Confidential  letters  of  recommendation  placed  in  a  record 
before  January  1, 1975,  if  the  letters  were  used  only  for  ttje 
intended  purpose 

Disclosures  of  Student  Education  Records 

The  university  may  verify  or  release  directory  infoimation 
unless  the  student  has  filed  a  request  for  nondisclosure  of  direc- 
tory infonnatiMi  with  the  Office  ofthe  University  Registrar  or, 
for  law  students,  the  WO .  Registrar  Prior  to  verifying  orreleas- 
ing  directory  information,  the  university  official  processing  the 
request  rmst  contact  the  Office  of  the  University  Registrar  to  en- 
sure that  the  student  has  not  requested  nondisclosure  o  f  directoiy 
information.  Directory  information  includes  a  student's  name, 
telephone  nuni)ers,  addresses,  e-mail  addresses,  date  and  place 
ofbirth,  dates  of  attendance  at  the  university,  major  field  of  study 
and  class,  date  of  graduation,  degrees  and  honors  received  at  the 
university,  the  most  receiS  previous  educational  agency  or  insti- 
tution attended,  participation  in  officially  recognized  university 
activities,  height  and  weight  of  menfcers  of  athletic  teams,  pho- 
tographs and  similar  inlbrmation. 

The  university  may  verify  directory  information  for  paeons 
requesting  sudi  informatioiL  In  the  evoit  that  the  individual 
seeking  verification  provides  inconect  or  incomplrte  informa- 
tion, the  university  will  not  complete,  conect,  volunteer,  or  pro- 
vide additional  information  to  the  inquirer.  The  university,  in 
connection  with  specific  events  such  as  ccnnmencements,  dean's 
list  atmouncements,  scholarship  presentations,  athletic  contests, 
or  other  university-related  news  stories,  may  release  directory 
information  to  the  news  media  or  thepubHc.  The  university  may 
release  directory  information  for  lawenibrceraent  purposes,  and 
will  release  directory  information  as  required  by  law. 

Students  who  object  to  the  verification  and  release  of  direc- 
tory information  must  notify  in  writing  the  OflSce  ofthe  Univer- 
sity Registrar  or,  for  law  students,  the  WCL  Registrar.  Forms  for 
thisptupoee  are  available  fixnnthe  Office  ofthe  University  Reg- 
istrar or  the  WCL  Registrar  and  should  be  filed  within  thiity  (30) 
days  foUowing  emoUmait  at  the  univasity  The  request  for 
nondisclosure  may  be  rescinded  by  written  notification  to  the 
Office  ofthe  Lfaiversity  Registrar  or  the  WCL  Registrar 

Ltaiversity  officials  are  determined  to  have  legitimate  educa- 
tional interest  if  the  infoimation  recpiested  is  necessary  for  that 
offidal  to  perform  a  task  that  isrelated  to  &eir  mrmaUy  assigned 
job  functions  or  related  to  their  performance  of  a  contract  wifli 
the  university.  A  "uiuveisity  official"  includes  faailty,  staffs  a 
meiii)eroftheboardoftiustees,third-partiesactingon  behalf  of 
the  university,  and  individuals,  induding  students,  serving  on 
university  committees.  The  determination  as  to  whether  a  legiti- 
mate educational  interest  exists  will  be  made  by  the  custodian  of 
the  records  on  a  case-by-case  basis. 
Third-Party  Access  to  Education  Records 

The  university  may  disclose  student  education  records  with 
the  prior  written  consent  of  ttie  student.  A  student  may  auSiori^e 
access  to  third  parties  to  review  the  student's  education  record  by 
completing  a  written  and  dated  authorization  form  w4uch  sjjeci- 
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fies  the  information  to  be  released,  the  reasons  for  the  release, 
and  to  ^^ilomthe  infomBtion  is  to  be  leleased. 

The  university  may  disclose  infomiation  in  the  following  cir- 
cumstances without  the  prior  written  consent  of  ftie  student 

•  To  comply  with  a  judicial  order  or  lawfully  issued 
subpoena  Unless  otherwise  directed  by  ttie  order  or 
subpoena,  the  univCTsity  will  make  a  reasonable  efifort  to 
notify  the  student  in  writing  of  tiie  order  or  subpoena  in 
advance  of  compliance; 

•  To  flie  parents  of  a  depaidenl  student,  as  defined  in  the 
Intemal  Revenue  Code.  The  parent  must  sign,  and  provide 
to  the  university,  a  written  statement  con  firming  ttiat  the 
student  is  a  dependait;  the  statemert  must  be  accoinpanied 
by  a  copy  of  the  parent's  most  current  tax  return  whidi 
reports  the  student  as  a  dependent; 

•  To  persons  or  organizatims  providing  the  student  financial 
aid,  or  who  determine  financial  decisions  concerning 
eligibility,  amount,  conditions,  and  enforoemeii  or  tams  of 
the  financial  aid; 

•  To  organizations  conducting  studies  for  educational 
agencies  to  1)  develop,  vahdate,  or  administer  predictive 
tests,  2)  administer  studait  aid  prt^jams;  or  3)  improve 
instruction.  Disclosure  under  this  paragraph  diall  only  be 
made  if  the  study  is  conducted  in  a  manner  ttiat  does  not 
permit  personal  identification  of  students  by  individuals 
other  than  representatives  of  the  organization  and  that 
personally  identifiable  data  will  be  destroyed  when  no 
longer  needed  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  collected; 

•  To  authorized  representatives  ofthe  Comptroller  General  of 
the  Lhited  States,  Secretary  ofEducation;  or  state  and  local 
educational  au&orities  to  audit  or  evaluate  a  federal  or  state 
supported  education  programs,  or  for  the  enfoicement  of  or 
compUance  with  legal  requirements  of  those  programs. 
Disclosure  under  this  paragraph  ^all  only  be  made  if 
infcBination  is  protected  in  a  manner  that  does  not  permit 
personal  identification  of  studoits  by  individuals  other  than 
the  specified  officials  and  that  personally  idenfifiaHe  data 
will  be  destroyed  when  no  longer  needed  for  the  purpose  for 
whidi  it  is  collected 

•  To  accrediting  organizations  for  purposes  related  to 
accreditation  of  the  university; 

•  To  appropriate  parties  in  a  health  or  safety  emergency; 

•  To  victims  of  crinss  of  violence  or  non-forcible  sex 
ofienses  concerning  the  results  of  disciplinary  proceedings 
about  those  inddents; 

•  To  appropriate  parties  as  permitted  by  the  university's 
Parental  Notification  of  Disciplinary  Violations  Involving 
the  Use  orPossession  of  Alcobol  oraControlled  Substance; 
and 

•  Toappropriatepartiesinattiercircumstaiicesasrequiredby 
law. 

Education  reconls  will  only  be  discbsed  to  third  parties  if 
they  are  advised  iMt  to  redisdose  flie  information  to  others  with- 


out the  prior  written  consent  of  the  student  or  as  pemitted  by 
law. 

Each  uni  vanity  office  must  maintain  a  Ust  of  all  individuals 
or  organizations  who  have  obtained  access  to  a  students  record 
The  list  must  indicate  the  legitimate  interest  that  each  person  or 
otgani2ation  has  in  obtaining  the  infomBticn.  This  "record  of 
access"  is  part  of  flie  student's  education  record.  Arecord  of  ac- 
cess is  not  necessary  for  disdosures:  1 )  to  the  student,  2)  pursu- 
ant to  a  written  authorization  fiom  a  student,  3)  to  university 
officials,  4)  of  directory  informatian,  and  5)  inresponse  to  a  sub- 
poena or  coifft  order  specifying  that  the  existence  and/or  ccm- 
tents  of  such  documents  may  not  be  revealed. 
Student's  Right  to  Challmge  iDformation  in  ttie 
Student  Education  Record 

If  a  student  demonstrates  that  the  student's  education  record  is 
inaccurate,  misleading  or  otherwise  in  violation  of  the  student's 
privacy  rights,  the  student  may  request  in  writing  ttiat  the  record 
be  changed  The  request  should  be  made  directly  to  the  custo- 
dian of  ttie  record  Any  disagreerrent  should  be  resolved  infor- 
mally, if  possible  and  within  a  reasoiBble  time  period.  If  the 
request  is  denied,  4ie  student  may  file  a  written  appeal  within  30 
days  to  the  Ltoiversity  Registrar  or,  for  law  students,  the  WCL 
Registrar.  The  Registrar  will  appoint  a  hearing  committee  to  re- 
view the  corrplaint.  The  committee  will  provide  the  student  a 
fuU  and  fair  opportunity  to  present  evidence.  The  student  may 
be  assisted  or  represented  by  one  or  more  individuals  of  the  stu- 
dent's choice,  including  an  attorney.  After  the  committee  com- 
pletes the  proceeding  and  makes  findings,  it  will  rendera  written 
decision  and  forward  it  to  the  relevant  parties  for  implementa- 
tion. 

Students,  dissatisfied  with  ttie  resultsof  a  hearing,  may  place 
an  explanatory  statemait  in  the  rdevant  education  record  can- 
menting  upon  the  inforrrBtion  in  dispute,  and'or  siting  forth  any 
reason  for  disagreement  wifti  the  institutional  decision  not  to 
correct  or  amend  the  record.  Such  a  statement  will  become  part 
of  the  student  education  record. 
Inactivity  of  Student  Education  Records 

After  five  years  since  the  student  has  graduated  or  was  last 
registered  at  the  university,  the  university  geiKrally  destroys  stu- 
dent education  records.  ExceptioiB  include  but  are  not  limited  to 
the  following  permanent  records  of  academic  performance,  in- 
cluding supporting  documents;  such  financial  records  as  are 
necessary  so  long  as  there  exists  a  finandal  obligation  to  ttie  uni- 
versity; and  disciplinary  records  that  involve  a  pomanent  ncte- 
tion  to  the  student's  record. 

Transcripts 

Students  nay  obtain  transcripts  of  flieir  academic  records 
fiomttjeOflSce  ofttie  Registrar.  Transcripts  will  be  released  only 
on  the  signed  request  or  release  of  the  student  corKemed. 

The  miveisity  wiU  not  issue  a  transcript  that  reflects  only  a 
part  ofthe  student's  record,  nor  will  it  make  copies  of  transw^Jts 
on  file  fiomottier  colleges  and  universities. 
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Certification  of  Enrollment 

The  Office  of  the  Regidrar  supphes,  on  request  of  a  currently 
enrciled  student,  certification  of  certain  academic  data  concern- 
ing the  records  and  status  of  the  student.  These  certifications  are 
used  for  Department  of  liducation  and  scholarship  forms,  em- 
ployment applications,  and  so  forth.  They  are  not  to  be  confused 
with  transcripts  of  4ie  student's  pemianent  academic  record. 

Grading  System 

Calculated  in  the  Grade  Point  Average: 

Grade  Quality  Points 

A(Excellent) 4.0 

A- 3.7 

B+ 3.3 

B(Good) 3.0 

B- 2.7 

C+ 2.3 

C  (Satisfactory) 2.0 

C- 1.7 

D(Poor) 1.0 

F^ail) 0 

X  (adninistrative  penalty)* 0 

•The  X  grade  is  assigned  by  the  instructor  in  heu  of  an  F 
when  a  student  never  attaided  or  ceased  attending  the  class,  ren- 
dering an  assessment  of  academic  performance  impossible. 
Not  Calculated  in  the  Grade  Point  Average: 

I incomplete 

IP in  progress 

(for  a  course  for  which  a  grade  is  not  necessarily  due  at  the 
end  of  the  semestei;  e.g.  independent  study) 

L auditor  (no  aedit) 

N  ...  no  grade  reported  by  instructcr  or  invalid  grade 

P pass 

W withdrawal 

ZF fail  on  pass/fail  option 

ZL administrative  withdrawal  from  audit 

ZX ...  fail  (admrmstrative  penalty)  on  pass/fail  option 
Grade  Point  Average 

The  cumulative  grade  point  average  includes  only  those 
couises  taken  for  conventional  grades  (A  through  F).  Courses 
below  the  100-level  or  taken  pass/fail  are  not  included  in  the 
grade  point  average,  nor  are  grades  of  Incomplete  (I).  See  also 
Repetition  of  Courses,  below. 

Credit  accepted  for  transfer  finm  another  institution  is  in- 
cliided  in  the  total  arcDunt  of  credit  qjplicable  to  degree  require- 
ments, but  grades  earned  in  such  courses  are  not  recorded  on  the 
perrtBnent  record  at  American  University  and  are  not  used  in 
computing  the  cumulative  grade  point  average  needed  for  grad- 
uati(Hi. 
Pass/FaQ 

For  undergraduate  students,  ibs  grade  of  P  indicates  a  quality 
of  performance  no  less  than  C  (2.00)  on  a  conventional  grading 
scale.  For  graduate  students,  the  grade  of  P  indicates  perfor- 


mance equivalent  to  a  B  (3.00)  or  better  on  a  conventional 
gradingscale.  Performance  bebw  these  levels  is  reported  as  ZF. 

NeilherthePgradenortheZForZX  grade  iscalculated in  the 
grade  pxsint  avaage.  Degree  credit,  however,  is  received  with  the 
grade  of  P. 
Incomplete  Grades 

At  the  discretion  of  the  faculty  member,  the  grade  of  I  (In- 
complete) may  be  given  to  a  student  who,  because  of  extenuat- 
ing circumstances,  is  unable  to  ccanplete  the  couise  during  a 
semester.  The  grade  of  IncomjJete  may  be  given  only  if  flie  stu- 
dent is  receiving  a  passing  grade  for  the  course  work  completed. 
Arrangements  for  a  grade  of  hconplete  must  be  made  in  ad- 
vance of  fee  final  examinatioa  An  Incompl^e  Contract  form 
detailing  what  work  is  to  be  submitted,  the  deadlines  for  such 
submission,  and  a  ^de  to  be  substituted  for  the  1  shouM  sub- 
mission deadlines  not  be  met  is  signed  by  bofe  the  student  and 
the  fecuhy  merDber.  The  submission  deadline  ^ould  not  extend 
beyond  the  last  day  of  the  following  semester  (not  counting  sum- 
mer). 

No  grade  ofl  willbe  recogni^dbythe  OfiSceofthe  Registrar 
without  the  pHoper  documentation.  On  conviction  of  fee  re- 
quirements of  the  course  wifein  the  time  spedfied  in  the  elec- 
tronic submission  of  fee  Incomplete,  the  grade  of  I  mist  be 
resolved  to  a  grade  of  A  ftirough  F,  P,  or  ZF.  Unless  resolved  by 
the  faculty  member  to  one  of  feese  grades,  fee  default  grade 
specified  in  fee  electronic  subnissian  of  fee  Incomplete  will  be 
inserted  as  a  final  grade  inplaoe  of  the  I  by  fee  Office  o  f  the  Reg- 
istrar. A  Wmay  not  be  given  to  remove  a  grade  of  1.  An  Imay  not 
stand  as  a  permanent  grade. 
Changes  in  Grades 

Once  repwrted,  a  grade  may  not  be  changed  except  to  remove 
a  grade  ofl  (Incomplete)  as  stated  above,  or  to  correct  a  grade  re- 
corded in  error  To  remove  a  grade  recorded  incorrectly,  fee  fac- 
ultymeiit)erTnist  certifyin  writingto  the  Office  offee  Registrar 
that  an  ertox  was  made. 
Repetition  of  Courses 

Whenever  a  course  is  repeated,  each  attempit,  including  fee  fi- 
nal grade,  is  eiiered  separately  on  fee  p>ennanent  acadenic  re- 
cord. Unless  q)ecifically  indicated  to  fee  contrary,  howeva-, 
only  one  success  fulattenpt  of  a  course  is  counted  toward  fiilfiU- 
ment  of  graduation  credit  requirenEnts.  Wife  fee  excepition  of 
the  Freshman  Foipveness  rule  (see  fee  Undergraduate  Study 
chapter  in  this  publication),  fee  grades  received  in  all  attempts 
are  considered  in  the  computation  of  fee  undergraduate  canula- 
tive  grade  pwint  average. 

Graduation 

Candidates  for  devices  sutnit  an  Ap>plicatian  for  Graduation 
formto  the  Office  offee  Registrar  during  fee  registration  period 
forfeeir  last  expiectedtermof  study.  Apjphcation  forms  are  avail- 
able at:  www.anierican.edu/american/regis1raiygrad. 

Only  after  appUcation  for  graduation  has  been  made  can  fee 
Office  offee  Registrar  begin  processing  fee  necessary  informa- 
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tioD  for  final  certification  of  graduatioD.  Students  who  fail  to 

complete  all  degree  requiremenls  by  the  end  of  the  term  for 

which  ftiey  applied  to  graduate  must  reapply  in  order  to  graduate 

later. 

Conferral  of  Degrees  and  Commencement 

The  university  confers  degrees  and  issues  diplomas  at  the  end 
of  the  fell,  paring,  and  summer  terms.  Formal  commencemsnl 
ceremonies  are  held  in  May. 

Only  studaits  who  successfiilly  conplete  degree  require- 
ments by  the  end  of  the  term  for  wiiich  they  have  apphed  (orre- 
applied)  to  graduate  are  certified  for  conferral  of  a  degree.  In 
witness  of  the  degree  conferred,  the  pemianent  records  of  the 
graduates  are  appropriately  noted  with  a  statonent  of  graduation 
and  their  diplomas  are  released. 

Candidates  for  degrees  whose  academic  records  indicate  that 
they  can  satisfy  degree  requirements  by  the  end  of  the  term  for 
which  Ihey  have  applied  are  pemiitted  to  participate  in  com- 
mencenent  cerenunies  Participation  in  a  commencement  cere- 
nuny  does  not  itself  constitute  conferral  of  a  degree,  nor  does  it 
imply  an  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  university  to  award  a  de- 
gree before  all  requirements  have  been  met  and  certified. 

Undergraduate  Academic  Honors 

Dean's  List 

Each  college  or  school  may  issue  a  dean's  list  of  its  undCT- 
graduate  honor  students  at  the  end  of  each  semester.  The  mini- 
mim  standard  for  Usting  is  a  3.50  grade  point  average  for  the 
sonester,  eamed  in  a  fiill-time  undergraduate  program  of  not 
fewer  than  15  conpleted  credit  hours  of  whidi  at  least  12  hours 
rmst  be  coirpleted  for  A-F  grade  credit. 
Graduation  Honors 

Undergraduate  graduation  honors  at  American  Univeisity 
include LatinHonors, basedon cumulative  grade pointaverage, 
and  University  Honors,  based  on  a  combination  of  honors 
course  options,  cumulative  grade  point  average,  and  conpletion 
of  an  honors  capstone.  To  be  eUgiUe  for  graduation  honors,  stu- 
daits rmst  have  conpleted  at  least  60  credit  houis  required  for 
their  degree  in  residence  at  American  University  and  have 
achieved  the  requisite  grade  point  average.  Both  Latin  Honors 
and  University  Honors  are  listed  in  the  oommencementprogram 
and  on  the  student's  diploma  and  permanent  record. 
Latin  Honors 

Undergraduate  Latin  Honors  andthe  grade  point  averages  re- 
quired are  as  follows: 

summa  cum  laude:  3.90  or  hi^er 
magna  cum  laude:  3.70  through  3.89 
cum  laude:  3.50  through  3.69 


No  more  than  1 5  credit  hours  taken  Pass'Fail  may  be  induded  in 
American  University  woric  apphed  toward  L^dn  Honors.  Courses 
taken  Pass/Fail  are  not  compiled  in  the  grade  point  average. 
University  Honors  Program 

The  Ltaiveisity  Honors  Program  is  a  comprehensive  program 
ofhonors  options  drawn  fixjmthe  General  Education  cunicuhan 
and  departmental  coinse  offerings  to  qualified  undeiTgraduate 
students.  The  program  is  characterized  by  small  seminars,  indi- 
viduahzed  attention  from  faculty,  unique  access  to  the  resources 
of  Wadiington,  DC,  and  the  special  atmo^here  of  an  honors 
community  of  committed  faculty  and  ^dents. 

Qualified  entering  fieshmai,  transfer  students,  and  current 
students  are  ehgible  for  admission  to  the  pwDgram.  Entering 
fieshmen  are  admitted  to  the  program  based  upon  excellence  in 
their  hi^  school  academic  performance.  Other  students,  includ- 
ing transfers,  maybe  admitted  to  tiie  program  at  the  disaetion  of 
the  honors  director  if  they  have  achieved  a  cunulative  grade 
point  average  (GPA)  of3.60  for  the  equivalent  of  at  least  one  ac- 
ademic year  (30  credit  hours). 

Students  entering  the  program  as  fieshmai  are  required  to 
complete  a  mininmn  of  30  credit  houis  ofhonors  course  work 
with  a  grade  of  B  or  better  in  each  honors  course  and  a  cumula- 
tivB  GPA  of  3.50  or  above.  Honors  students  take  12  to  18  credit 
hours  of  foundation-level  work  from  honors  sections  ofEnglish, 
statistics,  Gaieral  Education,  or  defartmental  courses.  Six  to  1 2 
credit  hours  of  advanced  level  (3  00  or  above)  specialized  honors 
woric  is  drawn  from  honors  sections  of  major  or  major-related 
courses,  honors  sipplements  linked  to  courses  in  the  mqor  one  - 
lated  fields.  University  Honors  coUoquia,  and  honors  independ- 
ent study.  All  University  Honors  students  must  conplete  an 
honors  senior  capstone  project  (3  to  6  aedit  houis). 

Students  who  enter  the  University  Honors  Program  after  the 
freshman  year  are  not  required  to  complete  ttie  fiill  30  hours  of 
honors  course  woi.  Exceptions  to  the  number  of  required  hours 
are  determined  by  the  program  director  and  subtracted  fiomthe 
foundation-level  lequirements. 

All  University  Honors  students  are  requied  to  meet  with 
their  Honors  counselor  for  advisanent  before  registering  each 
semester. 

Students  who  fiilfiU  the  requiremenls  for  the  University 
Honors  Program  are  eligible  to  graduate  with  University 
Honors  University  Honors  Program  studaits  \viiose  honors 
work  includes  completion  of  12  hours  of  advanced-level  honors 
work  in  the  major  (which  itBy  indude  senior  capstone  credits) 
will,  with  departmental  recommendation,  graduate  with  Univer- 
sity Honors  in  the  Major.  Formore  information  contact  the  Uni- 
versity Honors  Programat  202-885-6194. 


Academic  Regulations 

•    Graduate  Academic  Standards  and 
Degree  Requirements 


It  is  university  policy  ttiat  no  student  shall  be  involuntarily 
subjected  to  regulations  and  academic  requirements  introduced 
during  the  student's  continuous  enrolhnent  in  good  standing  in  a 
singje  degree  program  if  the  new  regulations  involve  undue 
hardships  or  loss  of  academic  credits  earned  to  satisfy  the  re- 
quirements previously  in  effect. 

Graduate  students  are  governed  by  the  following  minimum 
reqinrements  for  the  graduate  degree.  Each  teaching  unit  may 
have  furttier  requirements  Graduate  students  are  advised  to  con- 
sult their  own  advisor,  department  diair,  or  dean  for  detailed  in- 
formation. 

Academic  Load  and  Full-Time  Status 

The  normal  load  of  full-time  graduate  study  is  9  to  12  credit 
hours  a  semester;  however,  an  academic  unit  may  declare  cir- 
cumstances under  which  fijll-time  involvement  in  ttiesisor  dis- 
sertation research  constitutes  fiill-time  standing. 

In  summer  sessions,  because  o  f  the  conbination  of  six-week 
and  seven-week  sessions,  there  are  various  possibilities  for 
full-time  standing.  Usually,  registration  Ibr  6  credit  hoursduring 
any  session  is  considered  fiill-time. 

Academic  Probation  and  Dismissal 

A  graduate  student  who  fails  to  maintain  a  3.00  grade  point 
average  (on  a  4.00  scale)  after  completion  ofttie  first  12  credit 
hours  of  gradtate  study  may  be  placed  on  academic  probation 
for  one  semester,  after  which  the  student  mist  achieve  andmain- 
tain  a  3  00  avwage  or  be  dismissed.  A  graduate  student  nay  be 
placed  on  academic  probation  only  once.  It  should  be  noted  that 
the  grade  point  average  is  only  one  measure  of  acadanic  perfor- 
mance. Maintenance  of  the  required  average  does  not  necessar- 
ily irrply  that  a  student  is  making  satisfactory  progress,  and  the 
university  reserves  the  right  to  dismiss  a  studeat  whose  perfor- 
mance is  judged  unsatisfactory  even  though  the  studoit  has 
maintained  the  required  grade  point  average.  A  student  who  is 
dismissed  may  not  be  readmitted  to  the  univeisity  or  enroll  as  a 
nondegree  student  for  a  fiill  >ear  after  the  effective  date  of  the 
dismissal 


Advancement  to  Candidacy 

Each  academic  unit  may  at  its  discretion  require  a  formal  ad- 
vancement to  cjindidacy  eind  deteimine  the  lature  of  fee  ad- 
vancement piDcedure  it  will  use 

Credit  Hour  and  Residence  Requirements 

Master's  Degrees 

At  least  30  credit  hours  of  graduate  work  inchiding(a)  no  less 
than  3  and  no  more  than  6  credit  hours  of  re  search  resulting  in  a 
theas  (thesis  option)  or  (b)  6  credit  hours  of  graduate  work  witti 
gradesofB  or  better  in  volvingacasestudy,an  in-service  project, 
an  original  creative  work,  specified  research  courses,  or  sucfa 
other  effort  as  the  academic  unit  may  designate  (nonthesis  op- 
tion). 

At  least  24  of  these  hours,  including  ttie  thesis  or  nonthesis 
option,  mist  be  coirpleted  in  residence  at  American  University 
Up  to  1 2  credit  hours  taken  in  nondegree  status  at  American  Uni- 
veraty  may  be  counted  toward  the  degree,  or  up  to  21  credit 
hours  if  earned  in  a  completed  graduate  certificate  program 

Graduate  students  may  countamaximumof6  credit  hoursof 
internship  and  cooperative  education  Geld  experiaice  toward 
their  degree  requirements  The  field  experience  credit  hours  that 
may  be  counted  toward  the  requirements  for  a  degree  program 
may  be  fewer,  as  determined  by  the  academic  department,  but 
may  not  exceed  the  inaximumof  6  credit  hours. 

Graduate  students  may  take  graduate-level  courses  that  meet 
with  undergiaduate-level  courses.  However,  no  more  than  50 
percent  of  course  work  taken  in  residence  (not  counting  thesis  or 
dissertation  seminars  without  regular  meetings)  may  be  taken  in 
joint  graduate-undergraduate  courses. 
Doctoral  Deg;ree$ 

For  students  admitted  to  graduate  vjoik  at  American  Univer- 
sity without  a  previously  earned  rtBster's  degxe,  the  require- 
ment is  72credit  hours  of  graduate  study  trKluding  no  fewer  than 
6  and  no  rtcre  tfian  24  hours  o  fdirected  study  cd  the  disseitatioa 
At  least  42  of  these  hours,  induding  the  research  requirement, 
must  be  completed  in  residence  at  American  University.  Up  to 
1 2  credit  hours  takai  in  nondegree  status  at  American  Univer- 
sity may  be  counted  toward  flie  degree,  or  vp  to  21  hours  if 
earned  in  a  conpleted  certificate  program  Course  credit  eamed 
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toward  a  master's  degree  at  American  University  may,  irrele- 
vant, be  counted  towaid  the  FTiX).  degree. 

For  students  admitted  with  a  master's  degree  earned  previ- 
ously, toe  requirement  is  at  least  42  credit  hours  of  additional 
graduate  work,  of  which  36  hours,  including  the  research  re- 
quirement, trust  be  completed  in  residence  at  AmaicanUniwr- 
sity. 

Graduate  students  may  count  amaximim of  6credit  ho ursof 
internship  and  cooperative  education  field  experience  toward 
their  degree  requiremeils.  The  field  experience  credit  hours  toat 
nay  be  counted  toward  the  requirements  for  a  degree  program 
may  be  fewer,  as  detennined  by  the  academic  dqjartment,  but 
may  not  exceed  the  maximum  of  6  credit  hours. 

Graduate  students  may  take  gradiate-level  courses  that  meet 
with  undergraduate-level  courses.  Howevei;  no  more  than  50 
percent  of  course  work  taken  in  residence(notcountingthesis  or 
dissertation  seminars  without  regular  meetings)  may  be  taken  in 
joint  graduate-undergraduate  courses. 
All  But  Dissertation  Master's 

Students  who  enter  a  doctoral  programwithout  amaster's  de- 
gree may  be  awarded  the  appropriate  rtBSter's  degree  by  Ameri- 
can University  in  the  field  in  which  their  doctoral  work  is  being 
done  ^^^len  they  have  completed  all  requirements  for  the  doctor- 
ate except  the  dissertation. 

Combined  Bachelor's  and  Master's 
Degrees 

A  student  admitted  to  a  combined  bachelor's/uBSta's  pro- 
gram (involving  tentative  admission  to  graduate  standing,  so 
that  boto  a  bachelor's  aixl  master's  degree  may  be  earned  as  the 
result  of  a  planned  program  of  studies  during  the  junior,  senior, 
and  first  graduate  year)  must  follow  a  prescribed  program  of 
work,  and  the  student'srecord  inust  show  which  courses  will  be 
applied  toward  the  under^graduate  degree  and  which  coirses  will 
be  applied  toward  the  master's  degree 

Once  admitted  to  a  combined  bachelor'a'nBSter's  program,  a 
student  rtiay  not  be  denied  entry  into  that  master's  program  iftoat 
student  con^Jetes  the  bachelor's  program  in  good  standing  and 
meets  university  and  teaching  unit  minimum  standards  for  ad- 
mission to  the  master's  program  involved. 

Students  will  be  admitted  to  the  corribined  program  at  two 
levels,  once  for  the  imda'graduate  degree  and  once  for  the  gradu- 
ate degree.  Tuitionandfees  will  bepaidonthebasisofthe  level 
at  wiiich  the  student  is  currently  registered.  When  toe  student  has 
completed  the  requirements  for  a  bachelor's  degree  andbas  been 
admitted  to  the  graduate  portion  of  the  program,  tuition  and  fees 
will  be  chai^ged  at  toe  ^aduate  rate. 

Undergraduate  students  may  corrplete  up  to  6  graduate  credit 
hours  which  may  be  appUed  to  the  requirements  for  boto  degree 
programs.  (This  assumes  a  graduate  degree  requirement  of  up  to 
36  credit  hours.  In  graduate  programs  with  greaterrequirements, 
the  nunber  of  credits  applicable  to  both  degrees  may  be  in- 
creased). 


Students  are  required  to  corrpl^e  the  graduation  application 
and  clearance  process  once  for  the  bachelor's  degree  and  once 
fcT  toe  master's  degree. 

Examinations 

Master's  Degrees 

At  least  one  comprdiensive  examination,  ttie  nature  and 
scope  of  which  are  determined  by  toe  acadenic  unit,  is  required. 

An  oral  examination  on  the  toesis  may  be  required  by  toe  aca- 
demic unit. 
Doctoral  Degrees 

At  least  four  comprehensive  examinations  are  required,  at 
least  one  of  wiiich  must  be  oral.  At  least  two  of  the  corrprehen- 
sive  examinations  must  be  written  and  mist  be  taken  within  one 
year  following  toe  completion  of  the  residence  requirement  A 
qualifying  examination  andmasta-'s  comprehensive  examina- 
tion, if  taken  at  American  Ltaiversity,  nay,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  academic  unit,  be  credited  toward  the  comprehensive  re- 
quirements for  a  doctoral  degree.  Comprehensive  examinations 
given  by  other  institutions  will  not  be  credited  toward  toe  satis- 
faction of  degree  requirements. 

An  oral  examination  on  the  dissertatian  is  also  required. 
Examination  Timetable 

For  both  rrBSter's  and  doctoral  degree  students,  the  dean  or 
departrrsnt  chair  (or  designated  representative)  detemines  the 
time  and  eligibility  for  taking  the  comprrfiensive,  tool,  and 
(wtoere  required)  oral  examinations. 

Application  to  take  comprehensive  examinations  is  made  to 
the  academic  unit  on  a  standard  form  availaUe  firm  that  office. 
After  ^iproval  is  obtained,  toe  student  pays  toe  appropriate  fee 
to  Student  Accounts.  In  most  cases,  students  should  plan  to  ap- 
ply during  the  first  week  of  classesof  the  semester  in  wtiich  they 
plan  to  take  toe  examimtions. 
Examination  Fields 

Each  college,  school,  or  department  offers  its  current  list  of 
standard  comprehensive  examination  fields^  including  certain 
"core"  fields  and  areas  in  which  candidates  in  particular  degree 
programs  must  present  toemsel  ves  for  examination  In  some  dis- 
ciplines it  may  be  possible  to  choose  an  available  field  outside 
the  major  area  of  study 

Examination  Grading 

Usually  each  corr^irdiensive  written  exaninaticn  is  read  by 
t\M)  readers  and  is  rat  ed"distinction,"  "satisfactory,"  or  "unsatis- 
factory" by  each,  h  order  to  pass  toe  examination,  the  candidate 
mist  obtain  at  least  "satisfactory"  fiom  both  readers  in  eadi  of 
the  examination  fields.  In  the  event  of  a  disagreement  in  toe  rat- 
ings between  readers  as  to  wlietoer  or  iK>t  the  cai]didate  should 
pass,  a  toird  reader  is  appointed  to  break  the  deetdlock.  Efich  dean 
or  department  chair  may,  however;  elect  to  determine  a  different 
system  of  grading  coirprehensive  examinations.  Studoits 
should  consult  the  spedfic  college,  school,  or  department  to  as- 
cotain  wtoat  system  is  used. 


Re-esamination 

Comprehensive  Examination:  A  student  vviio  &ils  a  com- 
prehensive examination  (other  than  a  qualifying  examination) 
may  be  permitted  additional  attempts  within  two  years.  The  na- 
ture and  extent  of  the  examination  to  be  retaken  and  the  number 
of  retakes  allowed  will  be  detemiined  by  the  academic  unit. 
Teaching  units  may  establish  their  own  rules  for  retaking  quah- 
fying  examinations. 

Thesis  and  Dissertation  Oral  Elxammations:  In  the  event 
of  failure  to  complete  the  oral  examinaticn  satisfactorily,  the  ac- 
ademic unit  may,  at  its  discretion,  permit  one  retake. 

Grade  Point  Average 

Students  enrolled  in  a  graduate  program  must  maintain  a  cu- 
mulative grade  point  average  of  at  least  3.00  (on  a  4.00  scale)  in 
order  to  remain  in  good  standing  and  to  graduate.  The  calcula- 
tionof  the  graduate  cumulative  grade  point  average  is  specific  to 
the  program  in  whidi  a  student  is  enrolled.  Only  graduate-level 
American  University  courses  that  are  accepted  by  the  de- 
gree-conferring teaching  unit  as  tulfiUing  degree  requirwnents 
are  included  in  the  cumulative  grade  point  avaBge. 
Minimum  C^des 

No  degree  credit  is  earned  by  a  graduate  student  for  any  grade 
lower  than  C  (2.00  on  a  4.00  scale)  received  in  a  graduate-level 
couree.  However,  grades  towerthanC  are  used  in  cakulating  tte 
grade  point  average. 
Pra-equisite  Undergraduate  Credit 

Credit  earned  in  undergraduate  courses  taken  as  required  pre- 
requisites for  other  courses  by  graduate  students  may  not  be 
counted  toward  satisfying  the  total  credit  requirement  for  a  grad- 
uate degree,  and  grades  earned  in  such  courses  are  not  used  in 
calculating  the  student's  grade  poiri  average. 

Interdisciplinary  Studies 

Graduate  students  who  want  to  pirsue  an  MA.  orM.S.  inter- 
disciplinary degree  niist  first  be  adnitted  to  a  school  or  college. 
In  applying  for  admission,  the  prospective  graduate  studeiA 
should  alert  the  faculty  of  the  teaching  unit  ofhis  or  her  interdis- 
ciplinary goals  The  inifiati  ve  in  fomulating  an  inteidisciplinary 
major  is  left  to  the  studert.  The  student  is  responsible  for  secur- 
ing tile  advice  and  approval  of  three  faculty  advisors,  at  least  orB 
fiomeachofthe  two  ormore  disciplines  involved  in  the  interdis- 
ciplinary field,  who  will  help  in  setting  up  ttie  program.  The  stu- 
dent should  select  one  of  the  three  faculty  advisors  as  the 
primary  advisor  who  must  be  fix)m  the  adrritting  school.  Tte 
student,  with  the  assistance  ofthe  faculty  advisors,  nust  formu- 
late in  writing  and  submit  to  the  office  ofthe  dean  the  foUowing 
items  in  ttie  approved  format  and  bearing  the  signatures  of  all 
three  faculty  members; 
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1  A  statement  ofthe  central  concept  around  which  the  iiierdis- 
ciplinary  major  is  organized. 

2.  An  explanation  of  why  existing  progisnis  are  iiadequate  to 
the  student's  purpose 

3 .  A  list  of  all  proposed  courses — major,  related,  and  tool — ^witii 
prerequisites  to  these  courses  Individually  designed  courses 
must  be  outlined  by  the  student,  afta-  consultation  with  the  fac- 
ulty merrber 

4.  Arationale  for  the  selection  of  coursea 

5.  The  title  of  each  standardized  conprehensive  fieU,  with  a  ra- 
tionale for  selecting  it. 

6.  A  statement  of  how  ttie  64»ur  research  requirement  is  to  be 
fiilfilled.  If  ttie  research  requirement  is  not  to  be  met  by  a  thesis, 
spedficsofthenonfliesis  option  must  be  listed.  If  the  choice  is  to 
write  a  thesis,  file  thesis  proposal  andnan£s  ofthesiscomnittee 
merr±)ers  muS  be  specified. 

7 .  The  title  o  f the  interdisdpUnary  programand  wheflier  an  M .  A 
or  MLS.  degree  is  to  be  awarded  upon  suooessfiil  completion  of 
the  program. 

Ameeting  ofaD  three  faculty  advisors,  the  student,  anda  rep- 
resentative ofthe  dean's  office  must  be  held  before  final  ap- 
proval ofthe  major  prograni  Approval  or  disapproval  of  an 
interdisciplinary  major  will  be  given  by  the  dean 's  ofilce  within 
four  weeks  of  receiving  the  proposal.  In  accepting  the  proposal, 
the  dean's  ofBoe  certifies  that  tie  rules  established  for  interdisci- 
plinary studies  have  been  followed  and  that  courses  neoessaiy 
for  comjietion  ofthe  program  will  be  available,  and  it  assumes 
administrative  responsibihty  for  monitoring  the  student's  prog- 
ress and  clearing  the  student  for  graduation. 

Leave  of  Absence 

If  a  student  is  unable  to  pursue  course  work  or  to  work  with 
faculty  for  a  fell  or  spring  semesto-,  the  dean  of  ttie  student's 
teaching  unit  rray  authorize  a  leave  of  absence  for  one  or  two  se- 
mesters, during  which  the  student's  enroOmeii  status  in  ttie  de- 
gree program  would  be  maintained.  During  a  leave  of  absence, 
the  student  is  not  entitled  to  use  the  services  of  the  university 
Tine  lirntatiQns  for  cortpleting  graduate  degrees  continue  to 
apply  during  periods  when  student  are  on  leaves  of  absence. 
Students  may  petition  for  an  extension  of  candidacy  at  ttie  time 
they  apply  for  a  leave  or  at  a  later  time .  Procedures  for  granting 
leaves  of  absence  may  vary  among  schools  and  colleges 

Agraduate  student  taking  a  leave  of  absence  because  ofmili- 
tary  or  government  assignment  required  as  a  direct  result  of  hos- 
tilities or  wai;  or  for  incarceration  resulting  fiom  refusal  to 
accq)t  induction  under  such  cjrcumstanoes,  rrBy  receive  a  tui- 
tion refund  and  have  ottier  charges  prorated  on  the  basis  of  tto 
nunijer  of  weeks  during  which  ttie  student  was  registered  for 
classes  ina  given  senestw.  If  astudait  has  completed  at  least  ten 
weeks  of  a  session,  he  or  she  may  be  given  fhll  credit  for  any 
course,  subject  to  the  approval  ofthe  instructor  and  department 
chair.  Additional  work  rtBy  be  required.  No  tuition  reflinJ  will 
be  given  for  courses  for  which  credit  was  given. 
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A  student  whose  studies  are  interrupted  for  the  reasons  stated 
abovemay  resume  study  at  American  Ltaiveisity  in  the  same  de- 
gree pnsgram,  provided  he  or  she  returns  within  a  period  of  six 
months  followin  g  the  completion  of  dutie  s  and  provided  that  the 
degree  program  in  which  the  student  was  enrolled  is  still  offered. 
A  student  who  wishes  to  be  enrolled  in  a  different  degree  pro- 
gram mist  ^)ply  for  readmissioa 

Maintaining  Matriculation 

Graduate  students  whose  degree  requirements  are  not  com- 
pleted and  who  have  not  beai  granted  a  leave  of  absence  mist 
register  each  fall  and  sping  semester  during  regular  registration 
paiods  for  courses,  for  thesis  or  dissertation  seminais,  or  for 
maintaining matriculatbn.  Those  who  do  not  will  be  consides^d 
as  having  withdrawn.  Such  students  may  then  reapply  and,  if  re- 
admitted, are  govemedby  requirements  and  regulations  in  effect 
at  the  time  of  readrrrission. 

During  a  semester  when  a  student  is  not  enrolled  in  credit 
cairse  work  but  isutilizing  the  seivicesof  the  university  (e.g.,  to 
prepare  for  comprehensive  examinatioDS  or  complete  research 
for  the  thesisor  dissertation),  the  student  maintains  enrolled  sta- 
tus by  registering  for  maintaining  matriculation,  the  equivalent 
of  one  graduate-level  credit  hour.  Schools  and  departments  nay 
estabU^  specific  requirements  as  to  when  and  forhow  many  se- 
mesters students  nay  be  in  maintaining  matriculation  status 

Students  who  change  degree  objective,  college,  or  schod, 
whose  candidacy  for  an  advanced  degree  expires,  or  who  choose 
to  conform  to  new  regiilations  or  reqiurements  must  be  prepared 
to  conplete  all  requirements  and  abide  by  all  regulations  in  ef- 
fect at  flie  tine  such  a  diange  is  made. 

Statute  of  Limitations 

Candidates  for  a  master 's  degree  must  complete  all  degree  re  - 
quirements  no  later  ttian  three  years  after  the  date  of  first  enroll- 
ment in  the  degree  program.  Candidates  forthe  doctoral  degree 
mist  con^lete  aU  degree  requirements  no  later  than  five  years 
after  the  date  of  first  enrollment  in  the  doctoral  program,  or 
seven  years  if  the  doctoral  program  was  entwed  directly  from  a 
bachelor's  degree. 

A  student  may  petition  for  an  extension  of  candidacy  in  a  de- 
gree program  for  a  limited  period  if  such  extension  is  sought  be- 
fore these  time  hmits  e^qiire.  In  no  case  may  the  total  amount  of 
time  granted  in  extensions  of  candidacy  exceed  fliree  years.  If, 
howeva;  the  time  limit  has  expired,  a  studentmay  seekreadmis- 
sion  to  the  university  for  a  period  of  no  more  than  three  years, 
less  any  time  granted  in  previous  exteiBions  of  candidacy. 

Readmission  to  an  advanced  degree  program  may  involve 
completing  additional  courses  or  other  appnapriate  work.  Any 
degree  calling  foradditionfil  undergraduate  prerequisite  comses 
has  the  statute  of  limitations  extended  for  the  amount  of  time  re- 
quired to  conplete  them 


Study  at  Another  Institution 

A  graduate  student,  witti  the  advitie  and  counsel  of  ttie  stu- 
dent's acadanic  unit,  may  be  able  to  take  a  graduate  coiffse 
available  only  at  a  nonconsortium  institution.  The  student  mist 
secure  advance  ^ipro  val  in  writing  from  his  or  her  advisor  and 
dean  for  specific  courses.  The  student  must  conform  to  regula- 
tions governing  the  maintenance  of  matriculation  at  American 
University  during  each  fall  and  spring  semester,  and  must  satisfy 
the  residence  requiremmt  of  the  university. 

Grades  fortransferredcouisesarenotrecotdedonttieAmeri- 
caQ  University  permanent  record  or  computed  in  the  student's 
grade  point  average. 

Theses  and  Dissertations 

Thesis  and  Nonthesis  Options 

For  master's  candidates,  the  thesis  is  expected  to  demonstrate 
the  student's  capacity  to  do  original,  indqiendent  research. 
Some  colleges,  schools,  and  departments  offer  the  opportunity 
to  substitute  a  case  study,  an  in-service  project,  an  cjriginal  cre- 
ative work,  cr  specific  advanced  research  courses  in  heu  of  a  the- 
sis. In  each  such  case,  the  thesis  seminar  or  other  accepted 
alternative  mist  be  conadered  part  of  the  residence  requirenent 
for  the  master's  degree  and  mist  meet  the  standanls  of  the  indi- 
vidual college,  school,  and  department  as  well  as  those  of  the 
university. 

No  acadenic  credit  is  gjivea  fbrdie  master's  thesis  unless  the 
student  registers  for  the  thesis  seminar.  However,  a  student 
should  not  enroll  for  this  seminar  until  leady  to  start  work  on  the 
formal  thesis  proposal  or  the  thesis  itself  Traditionally,  an  advi- 
sory committee  is  appointed  for  each  candidate  working  on  a 
thesis.  The  committee  may  be  corrposed  of  no  fewer  ttian  two 
members,  at  least  one  of  whom  must  be  a  member  of  the 
full-time  faculty.  An  oral  examination  by  thiscommittee  is  often 
required.  Suggestions  for  revision  may  be  nude  as  conditions 
that  must  be  met  before  members  will  sign  the  title  page  of  the 
thesis.  If  the  chair  of  the  thesis  committee  or  the  department 
chair  catifies  faihne  to  complete  a  satisfactory  Ihesis,  the  stu- 
dent may  be  dismissed  from  the  university. 

A  student  who  writes  a  thesis  must  adhere  to  the  required 
form  and  content  for  the  proposal  and  to  the  other  jroceduresde- 
scribed  in  detail  in  the  published  guides  that  may  be  obtained 
from  the  ofiSce  of  the  dean  of  the  college  or  school. 

Students  electing  the  nonthesis  option  should  consult  the  in- 
dividual program  descriptions  and  obtain  specific  depiartmental 
requirements  fiomtheirteacfaing  units.  The  univeisity  miniiiiim 
requirement  is  two  research-oriented  comses.  These  courses 
mist  be  conpleted  wifli  grades  of  B  or  better. 
Dissertation 

Capping  the  requirements  for  the  doctorate  is  the  dissertation, 
together  with  the  lequired  oral  examination  ofttie  dissertation  by 
the  student's  teaching  imit.  Nomally,  the  candidate  nust  have 
completed  aD  other  academic  requirements  for  the  degree  before 
the  oral  exanination  can  be  held. 
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Acandidate  who  is  declared  ready  to  proceed  to  the  diserla- 
tion  must  submit  a  dissertation  topic  proposal  reporting  the  re- 
sults of  preliminary  research  This  proposal  should  contain, 
among  oftier  things,  a  concise  statement  of  the  major  problem  of 
research  and  of  related  supporting  problems,  the  data  to  be  used, 
a  selected  bibliography,  a  statement  of  the  probable  value  or  im- 
portance of  the  study,  a  brief  description  of  the  methods  to  be 
used,  and  a  preliminary  oullineofthedissatation  in  some  detail 

After  approval  of  the  propwsal  by  the  candidate's  advisor,  it  is 
presented  to  the  dean  of  tfie  college  or  sdxxil  £ir  final  approval. 
Acceptance  of  the  proposd  indicates  that  the  topic  is  a  suitaUe  one 
and  tiiat  the  dissertation  will  be  accepted  if  developed  adequately 
by  ttie  candidate.  The  university  will  take  responsibility  for  direct- 
ing lesearcli  only  in  fields  and  problem  areas  that  its  faculty  mem- 
bers feel  oorr^Ktent  to  handle.  Acceptance  of  a  dissalation  topic 
proposal  unde*  no  circumstance  commits  any  department  or 
school  or  the  university  to  accept  the  dissertaticn  itself 

A  dissertation  advisory  committee  of  three  to  five  persons  is 
usually  efipointed  by  the  candidate's  academic  dean  for  each 
candidate  undertaking  a  dissertation.  After  the  draft  manuscript 
has  received  the  tentative  approval  of  all  menijers  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  comnittee  chair  an'anges  for  the  oral  examinatioa 
This  covers  tiie  dissertation  itself  and  the  general  field  of  study. 
Conditions  to  be  me*  before  final  acceptance  of  the  dissertation 
may  be  ^cified  without  necessarily  hoMing  a  second  oral  ex- 
amination. 
Thesis  or  Dissertation  Progress 

It  is  the  collective  responsibility  of  the  student,  the  student's 
advisor,  and  ftie  student's  conmittee  to  aisure  that  satisfectory 
progress  is  being  nede  on  the  student's  ftiesis  or  dissertation. 
The  student  may  request,  at  least  once  each  semester,  that  the 
committee  meet  with  him  or  her  to  discuss  progress. 
Final  Manuscript 

Candidates  are  responable  for  being  familia-  with  and  com- 
plying with  the  regulatioiB  concerning  the  form  and  preparation 
of  the  final  manuscript,  abstract,  copyri^t,  and  so  forth,  which 
may  be  obtained  finm  the  dean  or  departiiBnt  chair  of  the  teach- 
ing unit  offering  the  doctorate.  Deadlines  are  published  in  the 
Academic  Calendar  These  must  be  met  if  a  candidate  expects  to 
receive  a  degree  at  the  appropriate  commenceroent 
Filing  of  Thesis  or  Dissertation 

On  conpleticn  of  flie  final  maausraipt,  a  studed  obtains  te  ag- 
nature  ofte  department  chair  end  dean  onftie  ThesisDissertation 
Conpleticn  foim,  and  takes  the  form  and  fee  maniscipt  to  Shadert 
Accounts  to  pe^  ftie  fee.  Ihis  fee  is  required  for  entering  into  the 
mandatory  agreemed  with  Uniwrsity  MiaofilmsL  E vay  thesis  and 
dissertaticn  wu^  be  microfilmed.  The  student  then  proceeds  to  the 
Office  offte  Regjstra'  for  certification  of  fee  oonpletiDn  of  degree 
requirements,  and  fcen  to  the  library  for  filing  of  the  manuscript 
This  procedure  is  to  be  folbwed  after  all  ottier  requirements  for  the 
degree  have  been  satisfied 


Publication 

It  is  the  poUcy  of  the  university  to  encourage  publication  of 
dissertations,  case  studies,  and  theses,  with  acknowledgment  to 
the  univeisity.  If  substantial  alterations  are  made  before  pubhca- 
tion,  this  feet  mist  be  noted  in  the  paefatcry  statement  that  gives 
acknowledgment. 

Tools  of  Research 

Each  academic  unit  specifies  the  tcxil  of  research  require- 
ment. Tools  should  relate  to  research  in  the  student's  discipline. 
The  student 's  satisfaction  of  tool  recjuirements  is  certified  by  the 
teaching  unit,  but  aid  in  ascertaining  this  may  be  sought  outside 
the  unit. 

Transfer  of  Credit 

The  university  is  liberal  in  accepting  credit  earned  in  the  past 
Nonetheless,  a  student  who  has  not  been  engaged  in  formal 
study  for  a  nuiil)er  of  years  or  whose  study  has  been  intermit- 
tenl,  at  American  Univetsty  or  elsewhere,  must  understand  that 
fiill  credit  will  not  necessarily  be  granted  for  past  vroik  simply 
because  it  is  a  matter  of  record. 

The  evaluation  of  graduate  woik  completed  elsewhere  by  an 
entering  graduate  student,  in  terms  of  its  j|)pUcabUity  to  the  pro- 
gram at  American  University,  will  be  made  by  the  office  of  the 
dean  or  department  diairconcanedno  later  than  the  com^etion 
of  12  credit  hours  of  course  work  at  Anerican  University. 

Up  to  6  credit  hours  eamed  at  another  institution  may  be  ap- 
pUed  to  a  master's  degree.  Up  to  36  credit  hours  eamed  at  an- 
other institution  may  be  applied  to  a  doctoral  degree,  including 
30  credit  hours  for  amaster'sdegree  eamed  at  another  inslituticm 
and  6  credit  hours  beyond  the  master's  degree. 

For  transfer  credit,  individual  comses  (that  is,  coursesnot  part 
of  a  completed  master's  program)  must  have  been  cximpleted 
with  grades  ofB  or  better  and  must  have  been  coirqJeted  within 
seven  years  ofthe  beginning  of  the  semester  for  which  the  stu- 
dent is  admitted  to  degree  status  at  American  University.  In  no 
case  may  graduate  credit  be  given  for  course  work  designated  as 
undergraduate  by  the  offering  institution. 

See  also  Credit  Hour  and  Residence  Requirements,  or 
consult  the  individual  d^Hrtment  for  finther  detaUa 
Transfer  of  Credit  from  One  American  Univo'sity 
Advanced  Degree  to  Another 

A  student  may  transfer  6  credit  hours  fitim  one  master's  de- 
gree eamed  at  American  University  to  another  master's  degree 
to  be  completed  at  American  University  (see  the  dual  naster's 
degrees  option,  below,  for  two  master's  degrees  eamed  simulta- 
neously). A  student  pursuing  a  second  doctoral  degree  at  Ameri- 
can University  may  transfer  a  total  of  36  credit  hours  fiom  one 
doctoral  degree  to  another.  However,  the  student  must  complete 
an  additional  36  credit  hours  of  graduate  woric  in  residence  in 
that  new  doctoral  degree  pirogram. 
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hi  all  cases  students  are  required  to  meet  the  residaicy  le- 
quirements  established  by  the  univeisity  and  any  fuifter  resi- 
dency lequiiements  which  may  be  stipulated  for  each  program 
by  the  individual  departments. 
Dual  Master's  Degrees  Option 

In  the  case  of  sinultaneousa/:pravec/registration  in  two  mas- 
ter's degree  programs,  additional  courses  may  be  counted  to- 
ward both  degrees  The  student  must  meet  the  admission  criteria 
for  each  of  the  degrees  and  mist  be  admitted  separately  to  each 
d^ree  program.  The  student  must  be  admitted  to  the  second 
program  before  completing  the  first.  Admission  to  one  degree 
jXDgram  does  not  guarantee  automatic  adnission  to  a  second; 
each  admission  decision  is  separate  and  conducted  according  to 
estabUAed  procedures  for  the  particular  degree. 

All  the  course  and  other  requirements  for  each  degree  pto- 
gram  mist  be  met,  induding  the  thesis  or  rx>n-tfaesis  research 


option  for  each  degree.  Students  mist  complete  at  least  48  credit 
hours  in  residence  at  American  Univeraty  with  at  least  24  cred- 
its unique  to  each  degree.  Individual  departmental  requirements 
riBy  demand  more  than  24  credit  hours  for  either  or  both  de- 
grees. Courses  used  to  satisfy  reqinrements  for  an  undergraduate 
d^ree  may  not  also  be  used  to  satisfy  requirements  for  dual 
master's  degrees. 

The  detailsof  a  student's  dual  master's  degrees  program  nwst 
be  approved  by  the  department  chair/degree  program  director 
and  the  dean  or  designee  for  each  of  the  two  degrees.  Caididates 
for  dual  master's  degrees  must  submit  a  formal  petition  to  thedi- 
rectorsofeadimaster'sprogram  before  the  conferral  date  ofthe 
first  degree.  Students  apply  for  and  receive  each  degree  upon 
compldion  of  all  the  requirements  for  that  degree.  The  degrees 
nay  or  may  not  be  completed  similtaneously. 


Academic  Regulations 

•  Undergraduate  Academic  Standards  and 
Degree  Requirements 

•  Undergraduate  University  Degree 
Requirements 


Academic  Load 

An  undergraduate  student  admitted  to  and  enrolled  in  a  de- 
gree program  usuedly  registers  for  1 5  credit  hours  each  semester 
so  that  the  required  miniirum  of  1 20  credit  hours  for  the  bache- 
lor's degree  is  completed  in  fcwr  years. 

In  any  given  semester,  a  student  iiBy  carry  aminiminnof  12 
credit  hours  and  be  classified  and  certified  (for  veteran's  bene- 
fits, finaocial  aid,  etc.)  as  full-time  for  that  semester.  The  addi- 
tional credit  hours  nust  be  made  up  through  summer  enrollment 
or  by  an  overload  (if  approved  by  the  dean)  in  another  sanester 
in  order  to  maintain  normal  annual  progress  toward  the  degree, 
as  is  often  required  by  the  regulations  of  go  vemment  agencies. 
Students  are  urged  to  become  familiar  with  such  regulations.  A 
total  of  19  credit  hours  is  the  maxinum  bad  permitted  without 
special  approval. 

An  undergraduate  student  wishing  to  regista-  for  more  than 
1 9  credit  hours  in  a  semester  is  required  to  have  the  approval  of 
the  academic  advisor  and  the  qjpropriate  dean.  The  apjuoval  is 
for  the  overload,  not  permission  for  a  specific  course.  A 
per-CTedit-hourtuition  fee  is  assessed,  in  addition  to  the  fitll-timB 
tuitbn  fee,  for  registered  credit  hours  over  seventeen. 

Academic  Probation  and  Dismissal 

An  undergraduate  student  who  fails  to  maintain  ttie  academic 
average  requited  by  the  uni  versify  and/or  fails  to  make  satisfac- 
tory progress  toward  a  degree  is  subject  to  dianissal.  A  student 
who  does  not  fulfill  these  criteria  but  who  gives  evidence  of 
probable  substantial  improverrent  may,  under  certain  circum- 
stances and  the  discretion  of  the  student's  dean,  be  {daced  on  ac- 
ademic probation  for  a  specified  poiod  of  tinB  in  beu  of  being 
dismissed 

An  undergraduate  studait  who  fails  to  maintain  a  200  cumu- 
latiw  grade  point  average  (GPA)  during  the  first  semester  of 
full-time  study  (or  the  equivaloit  in  part-time  study)  is  subject  to 
academic  probation  or  dismissal.  A  student  whose  cumulative 
OPA  after  attenpting  or  completing  24  credit  hours  (exduding 
courses  in  which  the  recorded  grade  is  W)  falls  below  1 .00  will 


be  dismissed.  A  student  wdiose  cumilative  GPA  is  at  any  time 
between  1 .00  and  2.00  iray  be  dismissed  or,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  student's  dean,  placed  on  academic  probatioa 

Astudoit  onprobalionmay  be  subject  to  restrictions  as  to  the 
course  load  for  which  he  or  she  may  register  and  is  ineUgible  to 
hold  office  in  student  orgpnizafions  or  to  participate  in  intercol- 
legiate activities.  The  student  may  be  givoi  peimissian  to  partic- 
ipate in  intercollegiate  athletics  at  the  end  of  a  semester  in  which 
the  student's  cumulative  GPA  is  raised  to  2.00,  even  though  the 
student's  probation  may  extend  for  an  additional  semester.  With 
permission  of  the  studeri's  dean,  a  student  may  complete  the 
season  ofany  collegiate  sport  in  which  he  or  she  is  participating 
at  the  time  the  studait's  cumulative  GPA  falls  below  2.00. 

Probationary  and  dismissal  actions  are  made  by  ttie  colleges 
and  school  eadi  January,  June,  and  August  based  on  the  stu- 
dent's academic  performance.  Students  on  academic  probation 
are  informed  in  writing  of  tiieir  status,  the  period  of  probation, 
and  any  conditions  imposed  by  the  student's  dean. 

A  student  who  is  dismissed  may  not  be  readmitted  to  the  uni- 
veraty  or  enroll  as  a  nondegree  student  for  a  Ml  c:alendar  year 
after  the  effective  date  of  the  dismissal. 

Actions  involving  academic  probation  and  dismissal  are  en- 
tered on  the  dudent's  permanent  record  and  may  not  be  re- 
moved. 

Changes  in  Field  of  Study 

Astudent  who  widies  to  change  fromone  college  or  school  to 
another,  or  from  one  major  to  another,  must  receive  the  permis- 
sionof  the  dean  or  department  chair  in  charge  of  the  program  to 
which  the  student  wishes  to  tiansfer.  A  change  in  college,  school, 
or  major  afiiliation,  when  apptoved,  may  not  become  effective 
until  the  beginning  of  the  next  semester.  It  does  not  became  ef- 
fective if  ttie  student  is  suspended  or  dismissed.  A  student  who 
changes  a  field  of  study  rtsiy  lose  credit  already  eamed  in  other 
study  that  is  not  appropriate  to  the  new  progranL 
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Class  Standing 

Undergraduate  dass  standing  is  defined  as  follows: 


Credit  Hours 
Completed 


Standing 


0-29 

30-59 

60-89 

90  or  above 


Fiedunan 

SophonoDre 

Junior 

Senior 


It  is  univeisity  policy  that  no  student  shall  be  involuntarily 
sii)ject  to  regulations  and  acadanic  lequiiements  introduced 
during  the  student's  continuous  enrollment  in  good  standing  in  a 
single  degree  program  if  the  new  regulations  involve  undue 
hardsh^  orthe  loss  of  academic  credits  earned  to  satisfy  the  re- 
quiremsnts  previously  in  effect. 

Undagraduate  students  are  governed  by  the  folk  wing  mini- 
man  requirements  for  the  undergraduate  degree  (each  teaching 
unit  may  have  further  major  and  major-related  requirements). 
Undergraduate  students  are  advised  to  consult  their  own  advisor, 
department  chair,  or  dean  for  detailed  inforriBtion. 

Credit  Hour  and  Residence  Requirements 

Associate  Degree 

The  Associate  in  Arts  degree  requires  the  completioD  of  at 
least  60  credit  hours.  At  least  24  of  the  last  30  credit  hours  ap- 
plied to  the  degree  must  be  taken  in  residence  at  American  Uni- 
vasity.  A  maximum  o  f  36  credit  hours  may  be  transferred  to  the 
degree. 

Studoits  nust  oompkte  at  least  24  hours  of  courses  in  file 
General  Education  Program  inc  hiding  one  fbimdation  course  in 
each  of  the  five  curricular  areas  and  one  second-level  course  in 
each  ofthreeof  the  five  curricular  areas.  Students  must  also  fill- 
fill  the  College  \Witing  and  English  Competency  Requirement 
and  the  University  Mattiematics  Requiremoit. 
Bachelor's  Degrees 

The  university  offers  the  following  badielor's  degrees  Badi- 
elor  of  Arts  (B  A.),  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  (B.F.  A.),  BacfaelcH'  of 
Sdence  (B.S.),  and  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Business  Adminis- 
tration (B.SB.A.). 

All  bachelor's  degrees  require  conpletioa  of  at  least  120 
credit  hours  of  course  work.  At  least  45  credit  hours  out  of  the 
last  60  must  be  coirpleted  in  residence  at  American  Univeraty. 
A  mininium  of  1 5  credit  hours  must  be  conpleted  at  American 
Umversdty  in  upper-level  courses  in  ttie  student's  major  Amaxi- 
nutm  of  75  hours  may  be  transferred  towards  a  bachelor's  de- 
gree. Credit  eamed  in  any  American  University  course, on  orofif 
catrpus,  is  residence  credit.  Credit  eamed  by  an  American  Lfai- 
versity  student  through  the  Consortium  of  Universities  of  the 
\\%shington  MetropoUtan  Area  is  also  residaace  CTedit 

Within  the  total  120  credit  hours,  studaits  rtiist  fiilfill  a 
6-credit-hour  College  Writing  and  English  Conpetency  Re- 
quirement, a  3-credit-hour  Uniwisity  Maftiematics  Require- 


ment, the  General  EducationRequiiemrait,  and  requirements  for 
a  major 

Undergraduates  may  count  a  maximum  of  1 2  credit  hours  of 
internship  aixl  cooperative  education  field  experience  toward 
the  1 20  rmnimim credit  hours  required  for  graduation.  The  field 
experience  credit  hours  tiiat  nay  be  counted  toward  the  require- 
ments for  a  majcT  or  minor  program  n»y  be  fewer,  as  deter- 
rrined  by  the  academic  departrtKnt,  but  may  not  exceed  the 
rtBximum  of  1 2  credit  hours. 
Two  Undergraduate  Degrees 

A  student  who  fill  fills  all  the  requirenents  for  two  bacfaelca's 
programs  (including  najoi;  major-related,  and  residence  re- 
quirements) and  cams  a  total  of  1 50  credit  hours  may  be 
awarded  two  bachelor's  degrees. 

in  order  to  be  eligible  for  the  second  bachelor's  degree,  the 
student  must  apply  for  admission  to  the  second  degree  program, 
preferably  by  the  end  of  the  junior  year.  If  the  student  is  granted 
admission  to  the  second  program,  then  upon  conpletion  of  all 
requirements  for  the  first  jjrogram  and  the  award  of  the  first  de- 
gree, the  student's  status  will  be  changed  to  the  second  jrograra 
ITie  student  must  again  apply  for  graduation  to  be  granted  the 
second  bachelor's  degree. 

Combined  Bachelor's  and  Master's 
Degrees 

A  student  admitted  to  a  combined  bachelor's'nBstei's  pro- 
gram (involving  tentative  admisaon  to  graduate  standing,  so 
that  botti  a  bachelor's  and  master's  degree  may  be  eamed  as  the 
result  of  a  planned  program  of  studies  during  the  junior,  senior, 
and  first  graduate  year)  must  follow  a  prescribed  program  of 
work,  and  the  student's  record  must  show  which  courses  will  be 
appUed  toward  the  undei^graduate  degree  and  which  courses  will 
be  applied  toward  the  mastw's  degree. 

Once  admited  to  a  combined  bachelor's/master's  program,  a 
student  may  not  be  denied  entry  into  that  master's  program  iffliat 
student  corrpletes  the  bachelor's  program  in  good  standing  and 
rreets  univosity  and  teaching  unit  minimum  standards  for  ad- 
mission to  the  master's  program  involved. 

Students  will  be  admitted  to  the  combined  program  at  two 
levels,  once  for  the  undergraduate  degree  and  once  for  the  gradu- 
ate degree.  Tuitionandfees  will  be  paid  on  the  basis  ofthe  level 
at  which  the  student  is  curreiily  registered.  When  the  studenthas 
completed  the  requirensnts  for  a  bachelor's  degree  and  has  been 
admitted  to  ttie  graduate  portion  ofthe  program,  tuition  and  fees 
will  be  charged  at  the  graduate  rste. 

Undergraduate  students  may  apply  6  credit  hours  at  the 
500-level  to  the  requirMnents  for  both  degree  programs.  (This 
assumes  a  graduate  degree  requirement  of  up  to  36  credit  hours. 
In  graduate  programs  with  greater  requirenents,  ttie  number  of 
credits  apphcable  to  both  degrees  may  be  increased). 

Students  are  required  to  complete  the  graduation  applicaticn 
and  clearance  process  once  for  the  bachelor's  degree  and  once 
for  ttie  master's  degree. 
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Grade  Point  Average 

Students  enrolled  in  an  undergraduate  degree  program  must 
maintaina  grade  point  average  of  at  least  2.00  in  order  to  remain 
in  good  standing  and  to  graduate. 

Evaluation  of  Progress 

An  evaluation  of  each  undergraduate  student's  progress  is 
made  by  the  office  of  the  student 's  dean  after  each  semester.  In 
addition  to  the  cuinilative  grade  point  average,  this  evaluation 
considers  completion  o  fall  university  requirements  and  the  ratio 
of  courses  satisfactorily  completed  to  all  courses  atterrq*ed  by 
the  student  Students  who  are  not  making  satisfactory  progress 
are  informed  in  writing  of  the  result  of  their  evaluation  and  of- 
fered academic  advising. 

The  university  has  no  strict  regulations  governing  the  total 
anxHint  of  time  an  undergraduate  student  may  take  to  fulfill  the 
requii^en£nts  for  a  degree,  provided  the  student  maintains  the 
appropriate  grade  point  average  and  gives  evidence  of  being  se- 
riously interested  in  the  eventual  adiievementof  hisorher  aca- 
demic objective. 

Freshman  Forgiveness 

A  freshman  who,  during  the  first  two  semesters  of  full-time 
study,  receives  a  grade  of  F  or  X  in  a  course  may  repeat  the 
course  at  American  University  within  the  calendar  year  thereaf- 
ter, or  in  the  next  two  regular  semesters  in  which  the  student  is 
enrolled.  If  the  course  is  not  ofiFered  within  that  time,  the  student 
may  use  the  option  the  next  time  it  is  offered.  No  grade  is  re- 
moved fiom  tte  student's  record,  but  only  the  grade  earned  the 
second  time  the  course  is  taken  is  used  in  calculating  the  grade 
point  avaage  for  purposes  of  making  decisions  concerning  pro- 
bation, dismissal,  and  required  average  for  graduation. 

Apart-time  undergraduate  or  nondegree  student  who,  during 
the  first  30  credit  hours  ofstudy,  receives  a  grade  ofF  in  acourse 
may  repeat  the  course  at  American  IMvasity  within  one  calen- 
dar year  after  tfie  semestw  in  which  the  grade  of  F  \\bs  received, 
with  the  resulting  cumulative  index  benefits  stated  above. 

The  fi^eshman  forgiveness  rule  does  not  apply  to  transfer  stu- 
dents even  though  they  nay  have  entered  the  university  witti 
freshman  status. 

Graduate  Credit 

Senior  students,  with  the  written  permission  of  their  dqjart- 
ment  chairs  ordeans,  may  enroll  in  specifically  approved  gradu- 
ate courses  not  required  for  their  undergraduate  programs  Such 
courses  mist  be  designated  in  writing  as  graduate-degree  credit 
at  the  time  the  student  registers  for  fliem  A  copy  of  this  written 
agreement  must  be  filed  in  the  Office  of  the  Registrar.  Retroac- 
tive application  of  these  credits  for  such  purposes  is  not  permit- 
ted. Credit  for  these  courses  may  be  applied  toward  meeting  the 
course  requirements  for  a  graduate  degree  after  the  student  has 
been  awarded  an  undergraduate  degree  if  the  student  is  then  ad- 
mitted to  a  graduate  degree  program 


Leave  of  Absence 

Undergraduate  students  desiring  a  leave  of  absence  for  rea- 
sons other  than  study  at  another  collegiate  institution  should  re- 
quest an  appointment  with  their  dean.  If  it  seems  desirable  to 
guarantee  the  student  an  autoriBt  ic  nadmission,  the  dean  will  is- 
sue a  permit  for  leave  o  f  absence .  This  pennit  will  specify  a  limi- 
tation, one  year  at  most,  of  automatic  rcadmission  to  the  same 
undergraduate  program. 

The  permit  becomes  void  if  the  student  aftends  any  domestic 
or  foreign  collegiate  institution  during  the  period  of  leave.  In 
such  instances,  the  student  must  obtain  a  permit  to  study  at  an- 
other institution  before  leaving  American  University. 

Major  Requirements 

Each  under^graduate  must  complete  at  least  36  CTedit  hours  in 
the  degree  major  and  related  courses,  no  fewerthan  1 5  ofwhich 
must  be  earned  in  upper-level  courses  taken  in  residence  at 
American  University. 

A  grade  of  C  (2.00)  or  better  is  required  for  each  major,  ma- 
jor-related, or  minor  course.  Students  should  note  feat  a  C-  does 
not  quaUfy  and  any  course  witha  C-or  lower  will  have  to  be  re- 
peated oran  equivalent  course  taken  to  satisfy  fee  mqorrequire- 
ment  involved.  Courses  in  the  major  may  be  taken  on  a  pass/fail 
basis  only  with  pemission  of  the  student's  dean  or  department 
chair. 
Declaration  of  Major 

By  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year,  if  not  before,  each  student 
must  choose  and  fotmalfy  dedare  an  academic  major 

Admission  to  the  university  in  an  undergraduate  program 
does  not  automatically  constitute  admission  to  a  major  program 
Acceptance  is  official  only  when  specific  approval  has  been 
granted  by  the  dejjartment  chair  or  program  director. 
Multiple  Majors 

A  student  may  complete  miltiple  razors  by  satisfactorily 
passing  the  mqor  and  mqor-related  course  woric  required  by  the 
departments  or  schools. 

If  the  majors  are  pursued  in  different  schools,  fee  student 
must  designate  when  dedaring  fee  majors  which  school  he  or 
she  will  be  enrolled  in  and  graduated  from  The  student  will  need 
to  satisfy  the  general  requireriBnts  of  that  school  only.  If  a  stu- 
dent is  rrajoring  in  recognized  majors  that  lead  to  different  de- 
grees (eg,  BA.  and  B.S.),  the  student  specifies  which  of  the 
degrees  is  to  be  awarded.  A  student  may  apply  fee  same  course 
to  each  major  program  in  whidi  it  meets  fee  requirements. 
Interdisciplinary  Majors 

In  addition  to  fee  established  major  programs,  students  have 
the  option  of  construct  ing  fee  ir  own  major  programs  leading  to  a 
B.A  or  B.S.  in  Intadisciplinary  Studies  To  design  and  com- 
plete an  interdisciplinary  major,  a  studait  mist  have  fee  ap- 
proval of  three  faculty  metribers  who  represent  the  various 
disciplines  involved  in  the  intadisciplinary  field.  The  mqor  ad- 
visor must  be  a  fiill-time  &culty  merrber.  The  student  applies  for 
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pamisaon  to  undertake  an  interdisciplinary  majorto  the  deanof 
the  school  orco  liege  in  whichhe  or  she  is  enrolled.  If  the  focus  of 
the  interdisciplinary  program  makes  a  change  of  cdlege  or 
school  afSUation  advisable,  the  student  must  follow  the  proce- 
dures for  changes  in  fields  of  study. 

Interdisciplinary  major  prograriB  must  include  a  total  at  least 
42  credit  hours  with  grades  of  C  or  better,  including  36  credit 
hours  selected  to  form  an  academicaUy  sound,  unified,  and 
weU-defined  program,  and  6  credit  hours  in  independait  study 
or  senior  seminars  supervised  by  the  major  advisor  and  focused 
onthe  program's  central  concept.  With  prior  ^jproval,  an  appro- 
priate intemdiip  or  advanced  level  couise  may  be  substituted  for 
all  or  part  of  the  6-credit  hour  independent  study. 

At  least  75  perc«it  of ttie  36  credit  hours  mist  be  upper-lewl 
as  de  fined  by  the  teaching  units  ttiat  o  fifer  them  Students  are  en- 
couraged to  include  at  least  two  500-level  courses,  although  in 
seme  areas  this  may  not  be  possible.  A  maximum  of  18  credit 
hours  of  wodc  conpleted  priorto  fee  sanester  in  \^liich applica- 
tion is  made  may  be  included  in  the  program. 

Studaits  imst  have  at  least  a  2.50  grade  point  average  (on  a 
4.00  scale)  to  be  accepted.  All  arrangements  should  be  com- 
pleted by  the  end  of  the  first  semester  of  the  junior  year,  except 
by  special  permission  of  the  appropriate  dean,  and  no  eariier 
than  the  second  sanester  of  the  fieshman  year. 

The  student  must  submit  a  completed  Interdisciplinary 
Studies  Major  Program  Form,  with  required  attachments  and 
bearing  the  signatures  oftheiTBJoradvisor  and  the  two  sponsors, 
to  his  or  her  dean.  Information  submitted  mist  include  the  fol- 
lowing. 

1 .  A  statement  of  ttie  coitral  concept  ofthe  major  and  an  expla- 
nation of  its  interdisciplinary  character. 

2.  A  statement  demonstrating  that  existing  programs  do  not  sat- 
isfy educational  needs  or  vocatioial  goals  ofthe  student. 

3.  An  outUne  ofthe  academic  requirements  ofthe  majoi;  includ- 
ing a  list  of  aU  required  courses  and  a  tentative  schedule  for  their 
completion.  Individually  designed  courses  mist  be  outlined. 

4.  A  Declaration  ofMajorFomi,  which  must  ^jecify  the  name  of 
the  major  and  whether  a  B.  A  or  a  B.S.  degree  is  to  be  awarded 
upon  successful  completion  of  the  program. 

In  accepting  tiie  proposal  for  an  inteidiscq)linaiy  mq'or,  the 
dean's  office  certifies  that  the  rulesestablished  for  interdisciplin- 
ary studies  have  been  followed  and  that  courses  necessary  for 
coa5)letion  ofthe  program  will  be  available,  and  assumes  ad- 
ministrative responsibiKty  fcrmonitoring  the  student's  progress 
and  clearing  the  student  for  graduation. 

Minors 

^ecific  course  requirements  for  minors  are  fisted  under  de- 
partmental programs.  All  minor  programs  consist  ofa  minimim 
of  18  credit  hours,  including  at  least  9  credit  hours  at  the  300 
level  or  above.  For  all  minors,  at  least  9  credit  horns  ofthe  stated 
requirements  must  be  taken  in  residence  at  American  Univer- 
sify.  At  least  12  credit  hours  ofthe  minca- must  be  outside  ofthe 
course  requiremaits  for  each  major  the  student  is  pursuing  A 


grade  ofC  (200)  cr  better  is  required  for  each  couise  used  to  sat- 
isfy the  requirements  ofa  minor. 

Studoits  should  consult  with  their  advisors  as  to  the  proce- 
dure for  declaring  a  minor.  Minors  are  noted  as  a  comment  on 
the  student 'spermanent  record  at  4ie  time  o f  graduation,  but  will 
not  appear  oo  the  student's  diploma. 
Interdisciplinary  Minors 

b  addition  to  estabh^d  minors,  students  have  the  option  of 
constructingtheirown  rainorprograms.  To  design  and  complete 
an  inteidiscipUnary  minor,  a  student  mist  have  the  apjroval  of 
two  faculty  members  who  represent  the  discqjfines involved.  In- 
tadisciphnary  minors  must  include  a  total  of  24  credit  hours 
with  grades  of  C  or  better,  including  at  least  9  credit  hours  at  the 
300  level  or  above,  selected  to  form  an  academically  sound,  uni- 
fied, and  well-defined  prograeL  For  all  minors,  at  least  9  credit 
hours  ofthe  stated  recjuirements  must  be  taken  in  residence  at 
American  University.  At  least  1 2  caedit  horns  ofthe  minor  mist 
be  outside  o  f  the  course  requirements  for  each  mEgor  the  student 
is  pursuing. 

Pass/Fail 

Studaits  may  take  up  to  50  poicent  of  their  courses  on  a 
pass/fail  basis.  If  a  student's  major  department  approves,  this 
percentage  may  be  greater  Courses  in  the  student's  major  mist 
be  taken  for  a  letter  grade  unless  ^cial  pemnssion  is  given  by 
the  dean  or  department  chair.  The  grade  of  P  (pass)  is  not  used  in 
calculating  the  grade  point  average.  (For  more  informafion,  see 
the  Academic  Information  and  Regulations  chapter.) 

Resuming  Study 

Students  who  cease  to  attend  the  university  for  an  entire  se- 
mester, whether  voluntarily  or  not,  may  not  resume  study  until 
they  have  been  readmitted  Readnittedstudents  are  subject  toall 
r^ulations  and  mist  meet  all  recparements  in  force  when  stud- 
ies are  resumed  unless  o&er  arrangements  have  been  agreed  to 
in  writing  by  the  student's  dean  before  ttie  beginning  of  such  an 
absence. 

Studaits  who  change  degree  objective,  college,  or  school,  or 
who  choose  to  conform  to  new  regulations  or  requirements, 
mist  be  prepared  to  complete  all  requirements  and  abide  by  all 
regulations  in  efiect  at  the  time  such  a  change  is  made. 

Study  at  Another  Institution 

Study  at  another  institution  is  usually  undertaken  during  tiie 
summer  or  as  part  of  an  overseas  program. 

An  enrolled  student  who  plans  to  take  coiases  at  another  col- 
lege or  university  for  transfa*  credit  to  American  Umversity 
mist  be  in  gocxl  academic  standing  and  must  receive  prior  ap- 
pnoval  fit)m  the  student's  department  chair  and  dean  using  the 
Permit  to  Study  Abroad  form  or  the  Permit  to  Study  at  Another 
U.S.  Institution  fcmn.  For  study  abroad, approval  isalsorecjuired 
fiom  the  AU  Abroad  director  If  the  course  to  be  taken  is  outade 
the  areaof  ttie  student's  majcff,  the  chairof  the  department  which 
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would  offer  credit  for  such  a  course  must  also  approve  the  per- 
mit. Approval  is  granted  for  specific  courses. 

The  viated  institution,  if  in  tbe  United  States,  must  be  region- 
ally accredited.  Students  who  have  earned  60  or  more  credits  to- 
waid  their  degrees  (junior  standing)  at  the  time  ttiey  undertake 
woric  at  another  U.  S.  institution  may  have  credit  transferred  only 
from  institutions  accredited  for  granting  bachetor  's  or  higher  de- 
grees. With  departmental  approval,  transfer  credit  is  applicable 
toward  the  requiremsnts  of  a  major 

Transfa-  credit  may  be  used  to  fulfill  General  Education  Re- 
quiiemeiits  through  the  evaluation  of  equivalent  courses  \eken  al 
another  institution  and  with  the  approval  of  the  student's  deaa 
Because  of  the  special  nature  of  the  program,  aflerthe  student 
has  been  admitted  to  American  Univeisity  no  credit  towaid 
General  Education  Requirements  may  be  earned  through  trans- 
fer credit 

Study  Abroad 

American  University  offers  numerous  study  abroad  pro- 
grams through  the  AU  Abroad  Program.  Students  may  also  par- 
ticipate in  study  abroad  programs  offered  by  other  institutions 
that  are  part  ofa  regionally  accredited  U.S.  college  or  university, 
and  are  recorded  on  the  transcripts  of  those  inslituticHis.  For  de- 
termination of  regional  accreditation,  ttie  publication  Credit 
Given  is  the  accepted  reference. 

After  consultation  with  and  approval  of  the  student's  dean 
and  the  AU  Abroad  director,  appUcation  is  made  directly  to  the 
institution  for  admission  to  its  foreign  study  program.  Transfer 
credit  wiH  be  granted  on  the  basis  ofttie  transcript  finm  the  spon- 
soring US.  college  or  university. 

Students  may  alas  attend  institutions  abroad  not  afSUated 
with  an  American  college  or  univasity.  Requests  for  transfer 
credit  must  be  made  on  a  Perrrit  to  Study  Abroad  form  and  must 
be  jpproved  before  the  student  registers  at  the  foreign  institu- 
tion The  institution  to  be  visited  mist  be  approved  by  ti»e  stu- 
dent's dean  and  the  AU  Abroad  director.  The  student's  dean  and 
academic  advisor  review  the  official  transcript  when  the  student 
returns  to  confirm  course  approval,  and  forward  tbe  transcript 
and  evaluation  to  the  Office  of  the  Registrar  for  transfer  of  ap- 
proved credit.  The  student's  academic  advisor  and  dean  also  ap- 
prove the  academic  areas  or  specific  courses  of  study. 

Students  who  conplete  the  Ftermit  to  Study  Abroad  form  and 
enroU  in  an  non-AU  study  abroad  program  are  required  to  pay 
the  Pernit  to  Study  Abroad  fee  for  eadi  semester,  including 
summer,  they  are  registered. 

TVansfer  of  Credit 

The  Admissions  OflBce  evaluates  official  documents  low- 
ing previous  college-level  woik  completed.  Individual  teaching 
units  determine  how  this  credit  will  apply  to  specilic  degree  pro- 
grams. 

Grades  and  quality  points  earned  in  courses  accepted  for 
transfer  will  not  be  included  in  the  grade  point  average  to  be 


maintained  at  American  Ltaiversity,but  the  credits  will  ccwnt  to- 
waid the  total  number  required  for  graduation 

Transfer  students  may  normally  expect  to  receive  credit  for 
courses  taken  at  collegiate  institutions  that  were,  at  the  time  the 
courses  were  taken,  regionally  accredited  or  recognized  candi- 
dates for  accreditation.  These  courses  mist  be  appropriate  for 
academic  credit  at  American  Uni  vensity  towards  an  undeigradu- 
ate  degree  program.  A  maximum  of  75  credit  hours  will  be  ac- 
cepted on  transfer  from  four-year  collegiate  institutions.  A 
maximumof  60  credit  hours  will  be  accepted  fiom  two-year  col- 
legiate institutions.  Amaximumof75  credit  hours  fiom  all  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  may  be  transferred  toward  a 
bachelor's  degree. 

A  maximum  of  30  credit  hours  will  be  accepted  on  transfer 
for  a  combination  of  relevant  woik  coinpleted  satisfactorily  in 
college-level  Armed  Services  School  courses,  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  Institute  correspondence  or  extension  courses,  or  any 
Military  Occupational  Skills  (MOS)  courses  completed  with  a 
grade  of  70  or  bettei;  as  recommended  at  the  baccalaureate  level 
by  the  American  Council  on  Education  and  which  is  appropriate 
for  acadonic  credit  as  determined  by  the  Admissions  Office  af- 
ter consultation  with  the  appropriate  academic  unit 

Amaximumof  30  credit  hours  may  be  granted  for  a  confcina- 
tionof  relevant  work  completed  in  college-level  nondegree,  cor- 
respondaice  or  extension  courses  com{deted  at  an  accredited 
institution  provided  the  course  work  is  recognized  by  that  insti- 
tution for  credit  to  ward  a  degree,  and  is  appropriate  for  academic 
credit  as  determined  by  tbe  Admissions  Office  after  consultation 
with  the  ^propriate  academic  unit. 

Transfer  students  may  be  awarded  credit  for  satisfactory 
scores  in  subject  examinations  of  the  College  Level  Examina- 
tion Program  (CLEP).  Students  may  not  receive  credit  forasub- 
ject  examination  if  a  course  comparable  in  content  has  been 
accepted  in  transfer  by  the  university,  or  if  the  student  failed  such 
a  course  (see  Advanced  Standing,  below).  Official  sc»re  reports 
must  be  sent  directly  to  the  Admissions  Office  fiom  ttie  Educa- 
tional Testing  Service.  No  transfer  credit  towards  the  General 
Education  requirements  nBy  be  earned  once  the  student  has  ma- 
triculated at  American  Ltaiversity. 
Advanced  Standing 

Up  to  30  credit  hours  will  be  accepted  fiomone  ora  coni)ina- 
tion  of  Advanced  Placement  (AP),  International  Baccalaureate, 
and  CLEP  subject  examinations.  Upon  recommendation  of  the 
appropriate  teaching  unit,ad  vanced  standing  may  be  awarded  or 
a  course  requirement  waived  for  an  Altering  student  on  the  basis 
of  performance  in  flie  Advanced  Placement  Examination  Pro- 
gram of  the  Cbllege  Entrance  ExEinination  Board,  the  (figher 
Level  subjects  of  the  International  Baccalaureate  Program,  or 
successful  performance  in  the  Subject  Examination  Program  of 
the  College  Level  Examinatian  Program  (CLEP). 

All  undergraduate  students  in  a  degree  program  are  eligible 
for  course  credit,  with  advanced  placement  vA^eie  appropriate, 
on  the  basis  of  performance  on  the  CLEP  subject  examinations. 
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if  the  student  has  not  failed  or  conpleted  a  credit-bearing  course 
cotrparable  in  content. 

Course  credit,  with  advanced  placement  where  apjwopriate, 
will  be  assigned  for  successjiil  paformance  in  the  Subject  Ex- 
amination Program  of  CLEP,  contingent  upon  the  spedficalion 
of  norms  and  upon  approval  of  the  appropriateness  of  the  con- 
tait  of  fte  examinations  by  the  teaching  unit  concerned.  Se- 
lected CLEPexairinations  may  be  applied  to  up  to  four  comses 
to  meet  General  Education  requirements  (see  below).  Credit  to- 
ward General  Education  requirements  may  be  awarded  only  for 
examinations  takai  prior  to  entering  American  University.  Lta- 
der  no  circumstaix^s  will  students  be  peiraitted  to  re-take  a  sub- 
ject examination. 

Studaits  should  consult  with  their  advisors  as  to  how  exani- 
nations  will  apply  to  their  degree  programs.  Information  on  reg- 
istering for  CLEP  subject  examinations  may  be  found  at 
www.colleeeboaid.orfi/clep. 


The  foDowing  are  CLEP  Subject  Examinations  accepted  by 
American  University  for  tlie  2006-07  academic  year: 

American  Govenroent  (AU  course  equivalent 

GOVT-llOG*) 
American  Literature 

Analysis  and  Interpretation  of  Literature  plus  essay 
Biology 

Calculus  witti  Elementary  Functions 
College  Level  French  Language 
CoUege  Level  German  I^anguage 
College  Level  Spanish  Language 
Information  Systems  and  Computer  Applications 
Introduction  to  Educational  Psychology 
English  Literature 
General  Chanistry  (AU course  equivalent  CHEM-1  lOG 

andCHEM-210G*) 
Introductory  Psychology 
Human  Growth  and  Development 
Principles  of  Management 
Introductory  Accounting 
Principies  of  Mariceting 
Princijies  of  Macroeconomics  (AU  course  equivalent 

ECON-IOOG*) 
Piincijies  of  Microeconomics  (AU  course  equivalent 

ECON-200G*) 
Introductory  Sociology  (AU  course  equivalent 

SOCY-210G*) 
*  course  equivalents  for  General  Education  ocdit 


Undergraduate  University  Degree  Requirements 


College  Writing  and  English  Competency 
Requirement 

All  students  must  be  able  to  write  in  Engli^  with  a  level  of 
mastery  equivaleid  to  ftie  demands  of  college  course  worie  In 
addition,  students  need  to  acquire  the  critical  reading  skills 
needed  for  all  their  college  courses. 

Students  satisfy  the  College  Writing  and  English  Compe- 
taicy  requirwnent  by  taking  one  of  the  required  6-credit  course 
sequences  listed  below  during  the  Iresbman  year  Students  mist 
achieve  a  grade  of C  or  better.  Nonnative  and  native  speakers  of 
English  must  meet  the  same  requiremaits: 

•  LIT-1 00  College  Writing  anJ 
LIT-lOl  College  \\«ting  Seminar 

•  LIT-1 02  Ctollege  WWting  and 
Lrr-103  College  miting  Seminar 

(for  studaits  who  need  extra  work  on  language  skiSs) 

•  LIT-1 30  Honors  English  I  an</ 
LIT-1 3 1  Honors  English  H 

The  CoUege  Writing  and  English  Corrpetency  requirement 
may  also  be  satisfied  throu^: 

•  Advanced  Placement  En^ish  Test  score  of  4  or  5. 


•  Transfer  students  who  present  6  hours  of  acceptable 
conposition  credit  from  another  institution  satisfy  the 
College  \Miting  and  English  Competency  requirement  by 
passing  flie  EngUsh  Conpetency  Examination.  Transfer 
students  who  present  3  hours  of  acceptable  coirposition 
credit  firm  another  institution  may  satisfy  the  College 
Writing  requirement  by  passing  the  couise  in  the  College 
Writing  sequence  for  whidi  they  haw  not  been  givai  credit 
with  a  C  or  better 

In  those  cases  when  a  competency  examination  is  required, 
students  failing  the  exam  twice  must  enroll  in  LIT-180 
Writing  Woricshop  and  must  pass  the  course  with  a  grade 
of  Cor  better. 

The  Enghsfa  Conpetency  Examination  isachmusteredby  the 
College  Writing  Program  in  the  Department  of  Literature.  Stu- 
dents who  do  not  pass  the  examination  may  schedule  ameeting 
with  a  writing  consultant  in  flie  \\%iting  Center  who  will  review 
the  student's  exam,  explain  ttie  deficioicies,  and  offer  counsel 
about  additional  work  on  writing  skills  dirough  courses,  Writing 
Center  tutorials,  or  independent  study.  A  preparation  packet  for 
the  examination,  including  a  practice  exam,  is  available  at  the 
Department  of  Literature,  Battelte  237  or  ttie  Witing  Center, 
Battelle  228.  Formore  information  about  the  exam,  contact  the 
director  of  the  College  Writing  Program  at  202-885-391 1 .  To 
schedule  an  appointment  at  the  Writing  Center,  call 
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202-885-2991 .  Noimative  and  native  speakers  of  Englidi  must 
meet  the  same  requirements,  although  nonnative  speakers  are 
afTurded  extra  time  to  conplete  the  Engh^  Competency  Exam- 
ination. 

University  Mathematics  Requirement 

All  students  must  demonstrate  skills  in  mathematics  and 
quantitative  reasoning  at  the  college  levd.  Students  who  do  not 
satisfy  this  requirement  by  examination  as  specified  below  must 
enrc41  in  an  appropriate  mathematics  course  before  the  comple- 
tion of  30  credits  at  American  University  and  must  continue  to 
enroll  each  semester  until  the  requirement  is  satisfied.  Alter  stu- 
dents haw  matriculated  at  ArrErican  University,  no  credit  to- 
waid  the  University  Mafcematics  Requirement  may  be  earned 
through  transfer  credit.  Students  meeting  the  requirement 
through  course  work  must  receive  a  C  or  better.  The  University 
Ma&ematicsRequiremeit  may  be  satisfied  in  one  ofthe  follow- 
ing ways 

•  Earning  a  grade  of  C  or  better  in  any  American  University 
mathematics  course  at  the  level  of  MATH-ISX  Finite 
Mathematics  or  sbove  or  any  American  University  statistics 
course  in  the  Department  of  Mafliematics  and  Statistics. 
This  includes,  for  example: 
MATH-ISO  Finite  Mathematics, 
MATH-lSl  Finite  Mathematics, 

MATH-155  Finite  Mathematics:  Elementary  Models, 
MAFH-IS?  Finite  Mathanatics:  Business, 
MATH-ITO  Precalculus  Mathematics, 
MArH-211  AppUedCalcuhisI, 
MArH-221  Calculus  1, 
STAr-202  Basic  Statistics. 

The  Department  of  Mathematics  and  Statistics  will 
recommend  placement  of  students  in  mathematics  courses. 
Students  whose  placement  is  below  MATH-lSx  Finite 
Mathematics  must  take  MATH-022  Basic  Algebra 
before  enroUmg  in  Finite  Mathonatics.  Students  whose 
placement  is  above  Finite  Mattiematics  may  airoll  in  Finite 
Matiiematics  to  satisfy  the  requirement  but  are  to  be 
encouraged  to  enroll  in  appropriate  sections  ofthe  course,  as 
designated  by  the  Department  ofMathercBtics  and  Statistics. 
Students  may  also  satisfy  the  Lhiversity  Mathematics  Require- 
ment through  examination: 


•  APCalculus  ABor  APCak;ulusBCscoreof3,4,  orS 

•  APStatisticsscoteof3, 4,  or  5 

•  SAT  n  Mathematics  I  vevein  Achievement  test  score  of  650 

•  ClJiP  Calculus  examination  score  of  7  5% 

•  Britidi  A-level  mattiematics  examination  with  a  passing 
grade 

•  International  Baccalaureate  higher-level  mathematics 
examination  score  of  6  or  above 

Transfer  students  and  graduates  of  secondary  schools  cutside 
the  Ltaited  States  may  also  satisfy  ftiis  requirement  by: 

•  ftssingoneoftiieexaminationsgivenbytheDepartmBntof 
Mathonatics  and  Statistics  which  demonstrate  competence 
equivalent  to  having  successfully  completed  one  of  the 
following  courees:  MATH-lSx  Finite  Matiiematics, 
MATH-211  Applied  Calculus  1,  or  STAT-202  Basic 
Statistics.  Only  one  oftheseexarainatiDnsmBy  betakai  and 
fcat  examination  may  be  taken  only  once,  during  the  first 
semester  for  which  the  student  is  emdled  in  degree  status 

or 

Transferring  a  course  named  "Calculus  T'  or  a  mattiematics 
couise  for  whidi  "Calculus  V  is  flie  prerequisite  with  a  grade 
of  B  or  better  fit>m  an  AG-rated  collegiate  institution. 
Eligible  students  shouki  contact  the  Department  of  Mathe- 
matics and  Statistics  for  more  information  about  tiie  Mathemat- 
ics and  Statistics  Equivalency  Examination. 


General  Education  Program 

•  Curricular  Area  Requirements 

•  Questions  about  General  Education 

•  Curricular  Area  Course  Clusters 


The  General  Education  Program  is  designed  for  all  under- 
graduate students  regardless  ofde  gree  program  Aimed  at  build- 
ing a  strong  intellectual  foundation,  the  Gaieral  Education 
requirements  are  drawn  fom  five  curricular  areas.  The  program 
is  designed  to  be  completed  during  the  first  two  years  of  study, 
allowing  students  ample  time  to  puisue  a  major  as  well  as  study 
abroad,  iidem^ps,  and  ooop«ative  education 

General  Education  Program  Definitions 

Curricuhr  Area  (or  "Area"):  One  of  ftie  6\e  conlent-Gpecific 
subdivisions  of  the  General  Education  Program 

1 .  The  Creative  Arts 

2.  Traditions  that  Shape  the  Western  'WoM 

3.  Global  and  Multicultural  Perspectives 

4.  Social  Institutions  and  Behavior 

5.  The  Natural  Sciences 

The  Area  is  represented  altera  course  title  as  the  first  nisnbo'in 
the  following:  l:x,  2;x,  3:x,  4:x,  or  5:x. 
Foundation  course:  A  100-level  course  in  the  General  Educa- 
tion Program.  Note:  All  courses  bken  for  General  Education 
credit  have  a  "O"  in  the  course  number. 
Second-fevel  course:  A  200-tevel  course  in  4>e  Gaieral  Educa- 
tion Program.  Note:  All  courses  taken  for  General  Education 
credit  haw  a  "G"  in  the  course  number. 
Level:  Refeis  to  whether  a  couise  is  a  foundation  or  a  sec- 
ond-level couise.  The  level  is  represented  after  a  course  title  as 
the  second  nuniser  in  the  following  x:  1  or  x;Z 
Cluster;  One  of  two  groups  of  courses  (several  foundation 
courses  and  a  larger  nuirber  of  second-leve  1  courses)  in  a  Cur- 
ricular Area. 

Sequence:  A  specified  order  for  taking  General  Education 
classes:  take  a  foundation  course  first  and  foUow  it  wife  one  of 
the  second-level  courses  fiom  fee  same  dusto*. 
Discipline:  Refers  to  fee  subject  prefix  in  a  course  number  re- 
gardless of  academic  department  or  course  content  For  exam- 
ple, the  course  number  PH1L-105G  refers  to  a  philosophy 
course;  the  course  number  RELG-210G  refers  to  a  reUgion 
couise.  Alfeough  these  courses  are  in  fee  Philosophy  and  Reli- 
gion Department,  they  have  different  prefixes  and  are  in  difier- 
ent  disciplines.  The  course  number  ARTH- 1 05G  refers  to  an  art 
history  course;fee  ooursenutEberHIST-lOOGrefersto  ahistoiy 


couise .  Alfeough  these  couises  are  bofe  about  history,  they  are 
in  different  disciplines. 

Curricular  Area  Requirements 

Students  select  courses  fiom  feose  that  are  deagnated  as 
General  Education  courses.  Students  choose  two  courses,  one 
foundation  course  and  one  second-level  course  in  the  same  clus- 
ter, in  eadi  cumcular  area. 

Each  curricular  area  offere  students  a  choice  of  cme  of  two 
couise  clusters  comprising  several  foundation  couises  any  of 
which  may  lead  to  a  larger  nun±>er  of  second4evel  couises. 

Courses  at  the  foundation  level  introduce  students  to  the  fun- 
damental concepts,  issues,  and  achievements  in  fee  disciplines. 
Courses  deal  explicitly  wife  the  apjropiate  processes  and  stan- 
dards for  gafeoing  and  evaluating  information  (quantification, 
expaimaits,  primary  sources,  authoritative  texts)  and  interjae- 
tation  (mefeods  of  investigation  and  analytic  skills)  in  a  specific 
disdplinary  field.  AU  science  foundation  courses  include  labo- 
ratory experience.  The  couises  are  designed  to  help  students 
achieve  a  broad  view  of  how  different  disciplinary  viewpoints 
and  fields  of  knowledge  can  contribute  to  feeirunderstanding  of 
themselves  and  the  world  around  them. 

General  Education  foundation  courses  differ  fixsm  traditional 
survey  courses  by  integrating  into  fee  course  some  of  the  per- 
spectives and  foundation  skills  essoitial  to  a  fiill  education. 

These  elements  include  fee  following,  as  approjHiate: 

•  writing  experience  to  enhance  basic  comminication  skills 
and  to  reinforce  what  is  taught  in  fee  CoUege  Writing 
program 

•  a  critical  thinking  corrponent  to  afeance  fee  ability  to  make 
and  analyze  judgments  based  on  reasoning  and  evidence 
aid  to  evaluate  flie  reliability  of  sources  of  inlbrmation 

•  recognition  of  fee  ethical  issues  pertinent  to  fee  field  or 
discifdine 

•  developmrat  of  quantitatiw  and  conputing  skills 

•  development  of  intuitive,  creative,  and  aesfeetic  Acuities, 
and  the  abiUty  to  connect  feese  wife  reasoning  ddUs 

•  attention  to  a  variety  of  perspectives,  including  feose 
perspectives  feat  emerge  from  the  new  scholarship  on 
gender,  race,  and  class  as  well  as  fiomnon-Westan  cultural 
traditbns 
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•  a  global  perspective 

•  information  literacy  to  evaluate  Ae  n^riad  sources  of 
knowledge  in  a  conplex  electronic  enviromnait 

The  second-levd  courses  foUow  specific  groups  of  founda- 
tion courses,  forming  a  coherent  curricular  sequence  and  rein- 
forcing the  learning  objectives  of  the  foundation  course.  The 
foundation  courses  selected  froma  variety  of  disciplines  assure 
breadth  in  the  student's  program  wiule  the  second-level  courses 
build  on  the  foundation  and  encourage  study  in  depth. 

Course  Selection 

Studaits  select  two  courses,  a  foundation  course  followed  by 
a  more  specialized  course  in  an  approved  sequence,  in  each  cur- 
ricular area  Studaits  will  not  be  able  to  satisfy  General  Educa- 
tion Requirements  with  more  than  two  courses  in  any  one 
discipline  e  wn  though  a  discipline  may  have  courses  induded  in 
more  than  one  cuiricular  area.  Courses  required  for  College 
Writing  and  University  Mathematics  do  not  count  in  the 
tvMS-course  limit. 

Prerequisites 

A  second-level  course  may  not  be  taken  for  General  Educa- 
tion credit  until  after  the  p>rerequisite  foundation  course  has  been 
satisfadorily  completed  Students  who  have  placed  at  or  below 
Finite  Mathematics  must  satisfy  the  Univo^ity  Mathematics 
Requirement  before  enrolling  in  a  foundation  course  in  the  Ivfeit- 
ural  Sciences  curricular  area  Students  who  have  placed  above 
Finite  Mathematics  may  take  the  foundation  course  in  tiie  Natu- 
ral Sciaicescurricular  area  at  the  same  time  fliey  take  the  course 
work  satisfying  the  University  Mathematics  Requirement,  or 
even  beforehand. 

Relation  to  the  Major 

The  requirements  for  the  major,  the  area  of  a  student's  aca- 
demic concaitration,  are  listed  under  individual  degree  pro- 
grams. Many  of  the  courses  in  the  General  Education  Program 
also  meet  requiranents  of  ftie  major  Studaits  interested  in  a 
double  major  need  to  plan  ahead  if  they  expect  to  fulfill  all  re- 
quirements within  120  credit  hours. 

Grading  Requirements 

To  receive  General  Education  credit,  a  student  mist  success- 
fully corrqilete  a  General  Education  course  wifli  a  grade  of  D  or 
better  Students  may  elect  to  take  a  General  Education  course  on 
apass/feilbasis.  Fbwever,  ifthe  course  is  also  being  taken  to  fill- 
fill  a  requirement  for  the  major  the  grading  poUcies  for  that  pro- 
gram should  be  consulted. 


Advanced  Placement  Credit 

students  presenting  a  4  or  5  on  ftie  Advanced  Placement  ex- 
amination, 75%  on  the  CLEP  examination,  or  grades  for  which 
they  have  received  credit  from  the  British  A  Levels,  CEGEP,  In- 
ternational Baccalaureate,  GennanAbitur,  or  otiier  international 
credential  for  whidi  they  have  been  granted  credit  by  American 
University  may  apply  the  credit  for  up  to  four  courses  to  meet 
General  Educationrequirements  in  anyofthe  five  curricular  ar- 
eas. Credit  for  General  Education  may  only  be  awarded  when 
specific  General  Education  courses,  which  have  been  so  desig- 
nated, match  particular  exam  results  (with  flie  exception  of  the 
CEGEP  and  German  Abitur,whidi  are  handled  adhoc)and  only 
for  examinations  taken  prior  to  entering  American  University. 
Specific  information  regarding  application  of  this  principle  is 
contained  in  the  "Gaieral  Education  Advanced  Placement 
Credit  Articulation"  efiective  for  the  academic  year  of  adnis- 
sion.  This  document  is  maintained  by  the  General  Educationof- 
fioe  and  is  available  in  all  advising  units. 

IVansfer  Students 

Transfer  students  satisfy  their  General  Education  Require- 
ments throu^  a  combination  of  appropriate  transfer  courses  and 
completion  of  courses  in  the  General  Education  Program  at 
American  University.  Through  the  evaluation  of  equivalent 
courses  taken  at  another  institution  and  with  the  approval  of  a 
student's  dean,  transfer  credit  may  fulfill  all  30  credit  hours.  In 
some  cases,  studaits  supplement  transfer  credit  with  General 
Education  courses  taken  at  the  university  to  meet  the  30-hourre- 
quirenient.  The  need  to  satisfy  sequaices  is  waived  when  6 
hours  in  a  curricular  area  are  accepted  for  transfer  credit. 

Associate  in  Arts  Degree 

In  ttie  fields  in  which  the  university  ofiers  an  associate  de- 
gree, this  degree  requires  the  conpletion  of  at  least  60  credit 
hours.  Twenty-four  hours  of  courses  must  be  in  the  General  Edu- 
cation Program,  to  include  one  foundation  course  in  eadi  of  the 
five  cunicular  areas  and  one  second-level  course  in  each  of  three 
of  the  five  curricular  areas. 

Study  at  Another  Institution 

Transfer  credit  may  be  used  to  fill  fill  Genaal  Education  Re- 
quirements  throu^  the  evaliBtionof  equivalent  courses  taken  at 
ano&er  institution  and  with  the  approval  of  the  student's  dean. 
Because  of  the  special  nature  of  tfie  program,  affer  the  student 
has  been  admitted  to  a  degree  program  at  American  University 
no  credit  toward  General  Education  Requirements  may  be 
earned  through  transfer  credit. 
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General  Education  and  the  University 
Mathematics  Requirement 

An  studDntsmust  till  till  the  IJnivetsity  Mathematics  Requiiv- 
ment  before  enrolling  in  their  first  (foundation  level)  course  in 
the  Natural  Sciences  canicular  area  (Area  5),  unless  they  have 
placed  above  Finite  Mathematics.  Students  who  have  placed 
above  the  level  of  l-'inite  Mathematics  iiBy  take  the  foundation 
course  before  or  ctincurrently  with  course  work  taken  to  satisly 
the  University  Mathematics  Requirement. 

Questions  about  General  Education 

Who  has  to  complete  the  General  Education  Program? 

All  American  University  undergraduates  must  fulfill  General 
Education  requirements. 

How  many  courses  do  I  take? 

You  rmst  take  two  courses  in  each  of  the  five  Curricular 
Areas  (for  a  total  often).  First  select  one  of  two  course  clusters  in 
an  area.  Take  &om  ill  a  foundation  course  and  then  foUo  w  it  wife 
a  second-level  course  that  appears  in  the  same  cluster.  This  se- 
queiKing  is  essential  to  the  concept  of  tiie  program,  as  each  sec- 
ond-level course  links  in  content  to  particular  foundation 
courses. 

Is  it  possible  to  take  a  second-level  course  before  taking  the 
foundation  course? 

No,  if  you  are  taking  the  couises  for  General  Education  credit, 
the  foundation  courses  serve  as  a  preretpjisite  for  second-level 
courees. 

What  if  a  course  closes  before  I  can  register  for  it  or  it 's  not  of- 
fered the  semester  I  want  to  take  it? 

Almost  all  courses  are  offered  at  least  once  a  year,  so  wait  un- 
til next  semester  and  see  if  it  fits  into  your  schedule.  Or,  you  may 
take  a  different  couree  if  it 's  compatible  with  your  schedule  and 
you've  net  all  the  prerequisites.  However,  if  it's  a  second-level 
coinse,  be  sure  it 's  in  the  same  cluster  as  the  foundation  course 
you've  taken. 

How  many  courses  may  I  takefrvm  each  disciplinefor  General 
Education  credit? 

Although  some  academic  departments  have  couises  in  sev- 
eral Areas,  you  may  not  lake  more  flian  two  General  Education 
couises  in  a  discipline.  For  example,  you  may  only  take  two  so- 
ciology courses  (course  numbers  beginning  with  SOCY)out  of 
your  ten  General  Education  courses 

Wha  grade  do  I  have  to  get  in  my  General  Education  classes  ? 

You  must  get  a  D  or  belter  in  order  to  get  General  Education 
credit.  You  may  also  take  a  General  Education  class  on  a 
pas^fail  basis.  However,  if  you  are  taking  a  General  Education 
class  to  fulfill  arequtrement  towards  yo  ur  major,  youmayneeda 
di£fa«nt  grade.  Check  with  the  appropnate  academic  depart- 
ment to  be  sure. 


May  I  take  a  General  Educ-ation  course,  but  not  for  General  Ed- 
ucation credit? 

Yes,  you  may  be  able  to  count  courses  in  the  General  Educa- 
tion Program  towards  your  mqor  or  minor  requirements,  or  for 
elerfive  credit.  Courses  are  offered  for  non-General  Education 
credit  under  the  same  course  number  but  without  ftie."G"  For 
exanple,  HCCM-IOOG  is  also  offered  as  ECON-100  for  stu- 
dents not  taking  it  for  Goieral  Education  credit. 

May  I  spread  out  my  General  Education  courses  over  four 
years? 

The  program  is  designed  so  that  it  can  be  completed  in  your 
first  two  years.  You  should  finish  your  General  Education  re- 
quirements as  soon  as  possible  to  keep  your  last  years  open  for 
off-campus  opportunities,  such  as  intem^ps  and  study  abroad 
1  f  you  have  not  yet  completed  your  mith  requirement,  it  isessen- 
tial  that  you  speak  to  your  advisor  about  its  connection  to  the 
Area  5  Natural  Sciences  requirement. 

Is  there  any  way  lean  be  exempted  from  the  General  Education 
requirements? 

No,  all  undergraduate  students  at  American  University  must 
conplete  the  General  Education  Programas  well  as  the  College 
Writing  and  Ltaivereity  Mathematics  requirenBnts. 

May  I  use  my  advanced  placement  credits  towards  General  Ed- 
ucation requirements? 

Students  presenting  a  4  or  5  on  the  Advanced  Pkicement  ex- 
amination, 75%  on  the  CLEPexanination,  or  grades  for  which 
they  have  received  credit  from  the  EMtish  A  Levels,  CE05P,  In- 
ternational Baocalaweate,  German  Abitur  or  other  international 
credential  for  wliich  they  have  been  granted  credit  may  be  able 
to  apply  ftie  credit  for  up  to  four  courses  to  meet  the  General  Ed- 
ucation requirements  in  any  ofthe  five  Curricular  Areas.  Credit 
for  General  Education  may  only  be  awarded  when  specific  Gen- 
eral Education  comses,  which  have  been  so  designated,  matdi 
particular  exam  results  (with  flie  exception  of  ttie  CEGEP  and 
German  Abitur,  which  are  handled  ad  hoc)  and  only  for  exams 
taken  prior  to  entering  American  Lfaiveisity.  Specific  informa- 
tion is  contained  in  file  General  Education  Advanced  Placement 
Credit  Articulation  effective  for  the  academic  year  of  admission 
This  document  is  maintained  by  the  Geisral  Esducation  OflBce 
and  is  available  in  all  advising  units  and  on-line  at: 
www.gened.amBrican.edu.  Click  "Student^'  at  the  top  ofthe 


What  if  I  want  to  take  a  General  Education  course  at  another 
school  or  use  a  study  abroad  course  for  General  Education 
credt? 

Due  to  the  unique  nature  of  General  Eulucation  courses  and 
how  they're  taught,  once  students  are  enrolled,  they  must  com- 
plete all  Genaal  Education  courses  at  American  University 
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Courses  at  other  institutions  or  other  American  University 
courses  may  not  be  substituted. 

Do  transfer  students  have  to  conqAete  General  Education  re- 
qidrements? 

Yes,  transfer  students  must  still  fiilfill  General  Education  re- 
quirenents.  However,  courses  taken  prior  to  admission  to 
American  Ltoiveisity  will  be  matched  with  General  Education 
courses  to  determine  whether  they  quality  for  credit  in  the  pro- 
gram. H  is  technically  possible  for  all  ten  courses  to  be  trans- 
ferred with  a  dean's  approval  Ifa  student  transfers  both couises 
in  one  Curricular  Area,  the  sequencing  requiemait  is  waived. 

Where  do  I  go  finr  help  in  planning  my  General  Education 
courses? 

Students  dwuld  take  the  responsibihty  of  planning  whidi 
General  Education  courses  they  will  take,  making  sure  they  fol- 
low all  program  requirements  and  mles.  Each  sonester  before 
registering  on-line,  you  will  be  reminded  to  review  your  elec- 
tronic  degree  audit  report,  which  will  indicate  the  General  Edu- 
cation requirements  you  still  need  to  fulfill.  If  you  have 
questions  orare  havingdifliculty  in  choosingaparticular  course, 
your  academic  advisor  or  the  publications  available  on  canpus 
and  on-line  at  www.gened.american.edu  may  be  able  to  assist 
yoa  You  may  also  contact  the  Gen«al  Education  office  at 
202-885-3879  ore-mail:  gened@american.edu. 

What 's  the  connection  between  the  General  Education  Program 
and  the  University  Mathematics  Requirement? 

You  rrust  fulfill  the  University  Mathematics  Requireinait 
before  enrolling  in  your  first  (foundation  level)  course  in  the 
Natural  Sciences  curricular  area  (Area  5),  unless  you  have 
"placed"  above  Finite  Mathematics.  If  you  have  placed  above 
the  level  of  Finite  Mathematics,  you  may  take  the  foundation 
course  in  Area  5  before  or  concunently  with  course  woik  taken 
to  satisfy  the  University  Mathematics  Requiremait 


Most  Important  Program  Regulations 

•  Be  sure  the  courses  you  take  for  Goieral  Educationhave  a 
"G"  in  the  course  number 

•  Take  a  foundation  and  second-level  course  in  sequence 
from  the  same  cluster  in  each  curricular  area. 

•  Take  the  foundation  course  before  the  second-level  course, 
unless  the  credit  for  the  second-level  course  is  accepted 
through  transfer. 

•  Do  not  take  more  than  two  courses  from  any  single 
discipline  as  indicated  by  the  subject  prefix  (for  exarrpk, 
BIO  is  Bblogy  and  HIST  is  History)  for  General  Education 
credit  (including  transferred  courses). 

•  Fulfill  the  University  Mathematics  requirement  befwe 
enrolling  in  the  Natural  Sciences  curricular  area,  unless  you 
have  placed  above  Finite  Mathematics. 

•  Once  enrolled,  all  courses  to  MfiU  General  Education 
requiremaits  imst  be  taken  at  Armican  University. 

•  YoumustpassaGeneralEducationooursewitha  grade  ofD 
or  better  You  may  take  a  General  Education  course 
Pass'Fail  if  the  course  is  not  taken  for  your  major  or  if  your 
major  program  allows  the  PassFaU  option. 
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Curricular  Area  1:  The  Creative  Arts 


This  dimension  of  the  curriculum  is  designed  to  develop  an  informed  understanding  of  literary  and  artistic  creativity  and  of  the  dis- 
tinct aesthetic  languages  of  the  visual  arts,  literature,  music,  theater,  and  dance.  Students  g^in  this  understanding  through  the  study  of 
historical  and  contanpoiary  exampJes  of  the  arts  and  letters,  or  through  the  disciplined  practice  of  a  creative  art  form. 


Course  Goak 

•  study  classic  works  of  the  faun£in  imaginaticn 

•  critically  analyze  creative  works  fiom  fee  viewpoints  of  form, 
dyle,  and  rrEaning 

•  understandhowandbywhcmaestheticvaluejudgmenlshave 
been  made  historically 

•  examine  the  nature  of  imaginative  and  intuitive  thinking 


consider  the  relationship  between  problem  solving  and 

creativity 

develop  aesthetic  sensibility,  discenament,  and  inforrried 

judgnents 

explore  the  interaction  of  art  and  society 

develop  creative  and  e^ressive  abilities  in  order  to 

understand  the  qualities  that  sbiipe  an  artist's  work 


Foundation  Courses:  Students  select  a  100-level  course  in  one  of  the  two  clusters. 

Second-level  Courses:  Students  select  a  200-level  course  in  the  same  cluster  as  the  ibundatian  course. 


Cluster  One:  Understanding  Creative 
Processes 


Cluster  Two:  Understanding  Creative 
Works 


Foundation  Courses 

ARTS-IOOG  Art:  The  Studio  Experience 

LTT-IOSG  The  Literary  Imagination 

PERF-1 1 OG  Understanding  Musk; 

PERF-11 5G  Theater  FYinc5)les,  Plays  and  Performance 

Second-Level  Courses 

ARTS-205G  The  Artist's  Paspective:  Drawing 
ARTS-210G  The  Artist's  Perspective:  Painting 
ARTS-215G  The  Artist's  Pospective:  Sculpture 
LlT-21 5G  Waters  in  Print/in  Person 
PERF-200G  Dance  and  Sodety 
PERF-205G  Masterpieces  of  Music 
PERF-210G  Greatness  in  Music 
PERF-225G  The  African  American  E;q)erience  in  the 
Performing  Arts 


Foundation  Courses 

ARTH-105G  Art:  The  Historical  Experience 
COMM-105G  Visual  Literacy 
LIT-120G  Interpreting  Literature 
Lrr-135G  Critical  Approach  to  the  Cinema 

Second-Level  Courses 

ANTH-225G  Languagie  and  Hunan  Experiraice 
ARTH-210G  Modem  Art:  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth 

Caituries 
ARTH-215G  Ardiitecture:  Washington  and  the  World 
Lrr-225G  The  African  Writer 
Lrr-245G  The  Experience  of  Poetry 
LIT-270G  Transfiwmations  of  Shakespeare 
PERF-21 5G  Opera  on  Stage  and  Fihn 
PEEIF-220G  Reflections  of  American  Society  on  Stage 

and  Screen 
PHIL-230G  Meaning  and  I^urpose  in  the  Aits 


Wild  Card  Courses 

GNED-2  lOG  General  Education  Area  1  Topic 
Special  topics  offered  for  second -level  credit;  specific  topics  are 
listed  each  semester  in  the  Schedule  of  Qasses. 


Wild  Card  Counes 

GNED-210GGerKral  Education  Area  1  Topic 
Special  topicsofifered  for  second -level  credit;  ^lecific  topics  aie 
listed  each  semester  in  the  Schedule  of  Classes. 
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Curricular  Area  2:  Traditions  that  Shape  the  Western  World 

Tliis  curricular  area  aims  to  enrich  studeiis'  knowledge  and  appredation  of  Westan  civilization.  Courses  explore  the  people, 
forces,  evenis,  and  institutioiB  that  have  shaped  history,  and  ttie  various  philosophical,  religious,  and  ethical  questions  that  provide  the 
foundation  for  moral  choice.  Students  become  aware  of  the  aocoin{iishiiKnts  and  limitations  of  particular  cultures,  ofhow  ourhves  to- 
day reflect  tte  past  fromwhidi  we  evolved,  and  ofhow  ideas  about  the  past  shape  peiceptionsofthepresent  and  plans  fortiie  future. 


Course  Goals 

•  understand  the  historical  and  philosophical  tiaditicos  that 
shape  the  Western  world 

•  recognize  that  Western  intellectual  traditions  are  defined  by 
diversity  as  much  as  by  commonaUty,  by  both  resistance  to 
and  enrichment  by  influences  fiom  the  rest  o  f  the  world,  and 
that  challenge  to  authority  has  been  a  distinctive 
characteristic  of  these  traditions 

•  read  and  discuss  fundamental  texts  fiom these  traditions 


•  examine  and  assess  evidence,  draw  conclusions,  and 
evaluate  ttie  meaning  of  fiiese  conclusions 

•  examine  historical  and  {iiilosophical  issues  critically  and 
conparatively 

•  consider  the  contributions  of  eOiical  and  religious  systems 
to  human  Ufe 

•  discuss  the  complex  interplay  between  the  rich  varieties  of 
tradition  and  the  necessity  of  change 


Foundation  Courses:  Students  select  a  100-leveI  course  in  one  of  the  two  clusters. 

Second-level  Courses:  Students  select  a  200-level  course  in  the  same  cluster  as  ttie  foundation  course. 


Cluster  One:  Cultures  of  the  West 


Cluster  Two:  Western  Heritage  and 
Institutions 


Foundation  Courses 

ARTH-IOOG  European  Art  From  Cave  to  Cathedral 
MST-IOOG  Historian  and  the  Living  Past 
HIST-llOG  Renaissance  and  Revolutions: 

Europe,  1400-1815 
1JT-125G  Great  Books  That  Shaped  the  Western  Wwld 
WGSr-150G  Women's  Voices  flirou^  Time 


Foundation  Courses 

GOVT-105G  h«lividual  Freedom  vs.  Auftority 

mST-l  1 5G  Woik  and  Community 

JLS-11 OG  Western  Legal  Tradition 

miH  05G  Western  Philosophy 

RELG-105G  The  Religious  Hraitage  of  Ibe  West 


Second-Level  Courses 

ANTH-2350  Early  America:  The  Buried  Past 
ARTH-205G  Art  of  ftie  Renaissance 
HIST-205G  American  Encounters:  1492  1865 
HIST-215G  Social  Forces  that  Shaped  America 
JWST-205G  Ancient  and  Medieval  Jewish  Civflization 
JWST-2  lOG  Voices  of  Modem  JewiA  Literature 
Lrr-235G  Afiican  American  Literature 
Lrr-240G  Asian  American  Lito^ture 
Lrr-265G  Literature  and  Society  in  Victorian  England 


Second-Level  Courses 

COMM-270G  How  ttie  News  Media  Shape  History 
HIST-235G  The  West  in  Crisis,  1 900-1945 
JLS-225G  American  Legal  Culture 
LFS-230G  The  Modernist  Expkision;  Culture  and 

Ideology  in  Europe 
FHII^220G  Moral  Philosophy 
FHI1^235G  Theories  of  Democracy  and  Human  Ri^ts 
PHYS-230G  Changing  Views  of  the  Universe 
RELG-220G  Religious  Thought 
SOCY-215G  Tte  Rise  of  Qitical  Social  Ihou^t 


WM  Card  Cowses 

CS^JED-220G  General  Education  Area  2  Topic 
Special  topics  offered  for  second-level  oedit;  specific  topics  are 
Usted  each  sonester  in  the  Schedule  of  Classes. 


Wild  Card  Courses 

GNED-220G  General  Education  Area  2  Topic 
Sfiecial  topics  o£fa«l  fijrseoond-fevel  credit;  spedfic  topics  are 
listed  each  semester  in  the  Schedule  of  Classes. 
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Curricular  Area  3:  Global  and  Multicultural  Perspectives 

This  dinKnsron  ofthe  cuniculum  is  designed  to  create  an  informed  understand ingof  our  intcidepmden^ 
intercultural  awareness  and  cormiunication.  Courses  in  this  area  sedc  to  develop  an  understanding  of  non- Western  cultures  and  tradi- 
tions. They  also  address  both  timeless  and  newly  etnjrgent  issues  of  internal  ional  relations  and  introduce  students  to  cultural  diversity 
and  its  eflects  on  the  interaction  of  peoples  and  states. 


Course  Goals 

•  understand  those  habits  of  thought  and  feeling  that 
distinguish  cultures  fiom  one  another 

•  explore  conparative  and  aoss-cultuial  peispectives 

•  develop  analytical  skills  appropriate  to  the  study  of 
international  and  inteicultural  ledations 


understand  concepts,  patterns,  and  trraids  ttiat  characterize 
international  and  intercultural  relations 

analyze  systematically  major  issues  such  as  war  and  peace, 
^obal  order,  distributive  justice,  and  the  finite  diaiacter  of 
the  earth's  resources 


Foundation  Courses:  Students  select  a  100-level  course  in  one  of  the  two  clusters. 

Second-level  Courses:  Students  select  a  200-level  course  in  the  same  cluster  as  the  foundation  course. 


Cluster  One:  Global  Perspective 

Foundation  Courses 

ECON-1  lOG  The  Global  Majority 
GOVT-1 30G  Comparative  Politics 
HIST-120G  Impaialism  and  Revolution 
S1S-105G  World  PoUtics 
SB-HOG  Beyond  Sovereignty 


Cluster  Two:  Multicultural  Experience 

Foundation  Courses 

ANTH-1  lOG  Culture:  The  Human  Mimar 

LIT-1 50G  Third  World  Literature 

RELG-185G  Forms  of  the  Sacred  Religions  of  the  East 

S1S-140G  Cross-Cultural  Corranunication 

SOCY-1  lOG  Views  fron  the  Third  Wcrld 


Second-Level  Courses 

COMM-280G  Ccntemporary  Media  in  a  Global  Society 
EDU-285G  Education  for  International  Developn»nt 
GOVT-235G  Dynamics  of  ftihtical  Change 
HIST-225G  Russia:  Past  and  Present 
IBUS-200GThe  Global  Maiket^ace 
LFS-200G  Russia  and  the  Uiited  States 
SIS-215G  Competition  in  an  Lntadependent  Worid 
SB-220G  Confixjnting  Our  Differences/Discovering  Our 

Sirrularities:  Conflict  Resohition 
SIS-255G  China,  Japan  and  the  United  States 
SOCY-225G  Conten^xjrary  Arab  Worid 


Second-Level  Courses 

ANTH-210G  Roots  of  Racism  and  Interracial  Hannony 
ANTH-215G  Sex,  Geaier,  and  Culture 
ANTH-220G  Living  in  Multicultural  Societies 
ANTH-230G  India:  Its  Living  Traditions 
HIST-250G  Civilization  and  Modemi2ati(Mr  Asia 
LFS-210G  Latin  America:  History,  Ait,  Literature 
RELG-210G  Non- Western  Religious  Traditions 
S1S-210G  Human  Geography:  Peoples,Plaoes,  and  Cultures 
S1S-245G  The  World  of  Islam 
S1S-250G  Qvilizations  of  Africa 
SOCY-235G  Women  in  the  Third  Worid 


wad  Card  Courses 

GNED-230G  GeiEral  Education  Area  3  Topic 
Special  topics  offered  for  second-level  credit;  specific  topics  are 
listed  each  semester  in  the  Schedule  of  Classes. 


Wild  Card  Courses 

GNED-230G  Gensral  Education  Area  3  Topic 
Special  topics  offered  for  second -level  credit;  specific  topics  are 
listed  eadi  semester  in  the  Schedule  of  Classes. 
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Curricular  Area  4:  Social  Institutions  and  Behavior 

This  diinerBicm  of  the  cuniculumis  designed  to  broaden  inrierstanding  of  the  stnKJtures  andpri^ 
litical,  social,  and  economic  institutions  In  addition,  students  exairine  the  role  of  the  individual  in  society  through  sustained  analysis  of 
HBJor  modes  of  organization  and  important  theories  and  nwdels. 


Course  Goals 

•  understanl  and  critically  analyze  concepts,  patterns,  and 
issues  thai  affect  the  oiganization  of  societies  and  the 
relationship  between  the  individual  and  ttie  society 

•  study  institutions,  systems,  and  patterns  of  governance  and 
of  economic  and  social  organization  that  underlie 
contemporary  societies 

•  critically  analyze  classic  theories  ofhuman  organization 


discuss  the  values  and  ^ical  issues  that  underlie  social, 

political,  and  economic  organizations 

examine  ttie  formulation  of  pohcies  and  the  consequences 

of  different  poUcy  options 

analyze  distinctive  methods  of  inquiry  appropriate  to  tiie 

study  of  societal  institutions  and  patterns,  using  quaititative 

as  vje]l  as  qualitative  techniques 


Foundation  Courses:  Students  select  a  100-level  course  in  one  of  the  two  clusters. 

Second-level  Courses:  Students  select  a  200-level  course  in  the  same  cluster  as  flie  foundation  course. 


Cluster  One:  Institutions 


Cluster  Two:  Social  Behavior 


Foundation  Courses 

COMM-IOOG  Ltoderstanding  Mass  Media 
ECON-IOOG  Macroeconomics 
GONT-l  lOG  Pohtics  in  the  United  States 
SOCY-1 50G  Global  Socidogy 


Foundation  Courses 

ANTH-150G  Anthropology  of  American  Life 
PSYC-105G  Psychology.  Undrastanding  Human  Behavior 
SOCY-IOOG  AnBrican  Society 
WGST- 1 25G  Gender  in  Society 


Second-Level  Courses 

AMSr-240G  Poverty  and  Culture 
COMM-275G  Dissident  Media  Voices  from  the 

Underground 
BCON-200G  Microeconomics 
FIN-200G  Personal  Finance  and  Financial  Institutions 
QOVT-210O  Pohtical  Povver  and  American  Public  PbUcy 
GOVT-215G  Civil  Rights  and  Liberties 
fflIL-240G  Ethics  in  the  Professions 
SOCY-210G  hiequaKty:  Qass,  Race,  Ethnicity 
WGSr-225G  Gender,  Politics,  and  Power 


Wild  Card  Courses 

aNED-240G  General  Education  Area  4  Topic 
Special  topics  offered  for  second-level  credit;  spedfic  topics  are 
Usted  each  semester  in  the  Schedule  of  Classes. 


Second-Level  Courses 

EDU-205G  Schaols  and  Society 

HFrr-245G  Gender,  Culture  and  Health 

HIST-210G  Ethnicity  in  America 

HIST-220O  Women  in  America 

1D1S-210G  Conterrporary  Multi-ethnic  Voices 

JLS-200G  Deprivation  of  Liberty 

JLS-21 5G  Violaice  and  Institutions 

JLS-235G  Justice  in  America 

JLS-245G  Cities  and  Crime 

PSYC-205G  Social  Psychology 

PSYC-215G  Abnormal  Psychobgy  and  Society 

PSYC-235G  Ttoories  of  Personahty 

SOCY-205G  The  Family 

Wild  Card  Courses 

GNED-240G  General  Education  Area  4  Topic 
Special  topics  offered  Ibr  second-level  credit;  spedfic  topics  are 
Usted  each  semester  in  the  Schedule  of  Classes. 
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Curricular  Area  5:  The  Natural  Sciences 

This  curricular  area  provides  students  with  a  basic  understanding  of  the  natural  sciences  and  an  inibnned  understanding  of  the  na- 
ture of  scientific  reasoning,  discovery,  and  invention  through  a  systanatic  exploration  of  the  basic  concepts  and  practices  of  biology, 
chemistry,  physics,  and  experimental  psychology. 
Course  Goals 


understand  the  makeup  and  woddngs  of  the  natural  world 
and  the  beings  living  in  it 

understand  how  science  works  through  explicit 
examination  of  the  historical  development  and  current 
status  of  scientific  methods,  concepts,  and  principles 

understand   how   the   sciences   use    successive 
experimentation  to  repUcate,  control  variables,  explain 
error,  and  buUd  explanatory  models 
experience  scieilific  experimentation  through  laboratory 


practice  problem  solving  using  quantification,  statistical 

analysis,  and  computa-  data  manipulation 

analyze  and  evaluate  the  contributions  of  important 

scientists 

develop  a  respect  for  the  finite  resources  of  our  jianet, 

responsible  use  of  technology  and  nuclear  power,  the  limits 

of  humane  research,  and  the  fiBgile  wonders  of  the  natural 

world 


Foundation  Courses:  Students  select  a  100-leveI  course  in  one  of  the  two  clusters. 

Second-level  Courses:  Students  select  a  200-level  course  in  the  same  cluster  as  the  foundation  course. 


Cluster  One:  The  Living  World 

Foundation  Courses 

BIO-IOOG  Great  Experiments  in  Biology 

BIO-1  lOG  General  Biology  1 

PSYC-1 1 5G  Psychology  as  a  Natural  Science 


Second-Level  Courses 

ANTH-250G  Human  Origins 

BIO-200G  Structure  and  Function  of  the  Human  Body 

BIO-210G  General  Biology  n 

(prerequisite:  BIO-UOG  General  Biobgy  I) 
BIO-220G  Ihe  Case  for  Evolution 
BIO-240O  OcearBgraphy 
BIO-250G  Living  in  the  Environment 
CHEM-205G  The  Hurran  Genone 
HFrr-205G  Currait  Concepts  in  Nutrition 
PSYC-200G  Behavior  Principles 
PSYC-220G  The  Senses 
PSYC-240G  Drugs  and  Betovior 


Wild  Card  Courses 

GNED-250G  General  Education  Area  5  Topic 
Special  topics  oflFered  for  second -level  credit;  specific  topics  are 
listed  each  semester  in  the  Schedule  of  Classes. 


Cluster  Two:  The  Physical  World 

Foundation  Courses 

CHEM-IOOG  The  Molecular  World 
CHEM-1  lOG  General  Chemistry  I 
PHYS-IOOG  Physics  for  the  Modem  World 
PHYS-105G  College  Physics  1 
PHYS-1  lOG  University  Physics  I 

Second-Level  Courses 

BIO-240G  Oceanography 
CHEM-205G  The  Human  Genon* 
CHEM-210G  General  Chemislry  11 

(prerequisite:  CHEM-1  lOG  General  Chemistry  I) 
CHEM-220G  Envirorunental  Resources  and  Energy 
CHEM-230G  Earth  Sciences 
CHEM-250G  Criminalistics,  Crime,  and  Society 
PHYS-200G  Physics  for  a  New  Millennium 
PHYS-205GColbge  Physics  n 

(praiequisite:  PHYS-1 05G  College  Physics  I) 
PHYS-210G  University  Physics  H 

(prerequisite:  PHYS-1  lOG  University  Physics  I) 
PHYS-220G  Astronomy 


>Mld  Card  Courses 

GNED-250G  General  Education  Area  5  Topic 
Special  topicsofiered  forsecond-level  credit;  specific  topics  aie 
listed  each  semester  in  the  Schedule  of  Classes. 
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Dean  Kay  J.  Mussell 

Associate  Dean  for  Academic  Aflairs  ThonBs  Husted 

Associate  Dean  for  Budget  and  Administration 

Kathleen  Ketmedy-Corey 

Associate  Dean  for  Sciences  David  Culver 

Asastant  Dean  for  Program  Development 

Maiy  Schellinger 

Academic  Counsebrs  Maria  Boren,  Sandra  Dewey, 
Cheryl  Qindlesperger,  Ame  Kaiser,  Jack  Ramsey, 
Darryl  Robinson,  Douglas  Vibert 
Students  should  make  appointments  to  meet  witti 
academic  counselors  through  Academic  Affairs 
by  phone:  202-885-2453,  e-mail:  ask-cas@american.edu 
or  g3  to:  www.american.edu/cas 

The  mission  ofthe  CoUege  of  Arts  and  Sdenoes  (CAS)  is  to 
inspire  and  invigorate  the  creative  potential  of  students  and  fac- 
ulty to  perceive,  conceptualize,  and  act.  In  pursuing  these  goals, 
we  are  dedicated  to  preserving  civilization's  accumulated  ac- 
conplishments  as  expressed  ftirough  the  arts,  humanities,  sci- 
ences, and  social  sciences.  We  are  further  dedicated  to 
expanding  knowledge  through  the  original  contributions  of  fac- 
ulty and  students.  In  developing  the  professional  applicability  of 
our  programs,  we  attest  to  and  demonstrate  our  immediate  rele- 
vance to  the  larger  world 

Meirbers  of  the  CAS  community  work  collaboratively  to 
achieve  their  academic,  professional,  and  jieisonal  objectives. 
In  this  spirit,  the  college  has  estaHished  a  proud  tradition  of 
cotdbinrng  outstanding  teaching  with  excellence  in  research 
and  creative  endeavors,  through  which  we  fieely  explore  the 
past  and  presait  in  orda-  to  better  shape  the  future.  Students 
leam  to  examine  Western  and  non- Western  cultures  in  their 
many  aspects;  to  appreciate  sdentific  inquiry,  to  master  written 
and  oral  expression;  to  deve  lop  the  critical  ability  to  analyze  and 
syn&esizB  infcxmation,  and  to  build  an  understanding  of  the 
moral  and  ethical  dimenaons  ttiat  ^ould  inform  aO  individual 
and  collective  decision  making.  Woridng  with  faculty  and  pea- 
mentors,  as  well  as  with  professional  academic  counselors,  stu- 


dents select  courses,  majors,  and  programs  of  study  to  achieve 
these  goals. 

The  college  takes  particular  pride  in  the  broad  range  of  its 
programs  and  in  its  interactive  approach  to  learning  CAS  units 
include:  the  Departments  of  Anthropology,  Art,  Biology, 
Chemistry,  Computer  Science,  Audio  Tedmology,  and  Physics, 
Economics,,  I-fistory,  Language  and  Foreign  Studies^  Literature, 
Maftiematics  and  Statistics,  Perfomiing  Arts,  Phitosophy  and 
Religion,  Psychology,  and  Sodology;  the  School  of  Education, 
Teaching  and  Health;  and  programs  in  American  Studies,  Arab 
Studies,  Environmental  Studies,  Jewish  Studies,  Multi-Ethnic 
Studies,  North  American  Studies,  and  Women's  and  Gender 
Studies.  Degrees  offered  include  master's  {xxsgrams  in  sixteoi 
fields  and  doctorates  in  four  fields.  Our  varied  and  rigorous  cur- 
ricular  offerings  reafiGrm  the  values  and  ideals  of  traditional, 
comprehensive  arts  and  sciences  education. 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  draws  on  the  educaticxial 
resources  of  \\%shington,  D.C. — social,  cultural,  artistic,  and 
sciaitific — that  bring  a  unique  dimension  to  intellectual  inquiry. 
These  indude  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing 
Arts,  the  Library  of  Congress,  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  the 
National  Academy  of  Sdences,  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administratioa,  ttie  National  Archives,  the  Wsrld  Bank, 
and  foreign  embassies.  Through  off-campus  visits,  distin- 
gui^ed  lecturers,  and  field  e^qjeriaices  such  as  co-ops  and  in- 
ternships, the  college  creates  a  "Washington  Connection"  that 
enhances  traditional  classrocm  learning.  These  experiences 
outade  ofthe  dassroom  help  students  discover  how  liberal  arts 
perspectives  enable  them  to  create  a  broad  vision  and  under- 
standing as  they  acquire  the  knowledge  and  sMls  appropriate  to 
the  fiilffllment  of  Ufe  as  responsible  and  educated  citizensof  the 
worid. 
Faculty 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sdenoes  has  a  distinguished 
teaciier-scholar  faculty  of  over  500  fiill-time  and  adjunct  profes- 
sors. Experts  in  their  own  fields,  they  have  included  ambassa- 
dors, advisors  to  presidents,  world-renowned  performers, 
distingui^ed  scientists,  recognized  writers,  artists,  and  com- 
fKDsers,  pbneers  in  educ^on  and  learning  theories,  and  consul- 
tants to  major  organizations,  corporations,  and  nations.  Each 
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year  the  college  invites  professors  from  other  institutions, 
American  and  international,  as  well  as  artists  in  residaice,  to 
join  the  faculty. 

Ninety-five  percent  of  flie  faculty  hold  doctorates  or  the  ap- 
propriate tenrdnal  degree  in  their  disciplines.  The  feculty's 
adiievanents  are  also  reflected  in  their  strong  record  of  publi- 
cations, grants,  and  scholarly  awaids  in  teaching  and  reseandt 


Undergraduate  Study 


Academic  Advisement 

The  college  challenges  students  to  assume  substantial  re- 
sponsibility for  defining  their  educational  goals,  yet  provides 
carefiil  professional  guidance  to  help  them  respond  to  the  chal- 
lenge .  Lhdergraduates  plan  their  academic  programs  with  aca- 
demic counselor  and  faculty  advisors  according  to  their 
interests,  professbnal  plans,  and  academic  jHwgress.  Before 
they  enroll  in  classes,  first-aemester  ficshmai  choose  courses 
with  the  assistance  of  a  detailed  curriculum  guide.  During 
fieshman  orientation,  students  are  assigned  an  academic  coun- 
selor who  advises  them  until  they  choose  their  mqors,  usually 
by  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year  Aftw  students  fornBlly  de- 
clare their  rtBJors,  they  are  advised  by  faculty  advisors  bam 
their  major  departments.  Transfer  students  go  to  the  depart- 
rT£nts  of  their  intended  majors  for  academic  advisement,  or  if 
undecided  on  a  m^or,  are  advised  by  an  academic  counselor 
Assessment  of  Experiential  Learning 

The  Assessment  of  Experiential  Learning  (AEL)  program, 
designed  for  adults  who  have  been  out  of  high  school  for  at 
least  eight  years,  enables  students  to  eam  credit  for  learning 
gained  through  work,  travel,  and  community  service.  In 
EDU-240  Analysis  of  Experiential  Learning,  students  work 
closely  with  faculty  to  devebp  a  portfoho  that  describes,  ana- 
lyzes, and  documents  their  life  experience  and  learning.  Stu- 
dents can  eam  up  to  30  credits  appUed  as  electives  toward  an 
undergraduate  degree  program.  For  more  information  on  fee 
AH.  program  call  202-«85-2453. 
Foreign  Langu^e 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  encourages  students  to 
gain  proficiaicy  in  at  least  one  foreign  language,  eqjecially 
those  embarking  on  a  career  in  international  relations,  study  of 
the  hunanities,  or  specialization  in  rrinoiity  gxjups  in  the 
Uttited  States.  Graduate  study  will  oftai  require  pt)ficiency  in 
one  or  more  foreign  languages. 
Internships  and  Cooperative  Education 

Internship  arxl  cooperative  education  engage  the  studertf  in 
practical  experiences,  support  learning,  and  provide  on-the-job 
training  Intons  work  in  many  org3nizations  in  both  the  pubUc 
and  the  private  sectors  in  the  Washington  area.  The  growing 
number  of  irtem^ps  in  the  coU^e  is  testimony  to  both  their 
popularity  and  their  success.  For  more  information  on  intern- 
ships and  cooperative  education,  see  also  Career  Services. 
Majors 

No  lata'  than  the  end  of  the  so{^cmore  year,  CAS  students 
are  expected  to  declare  an  acadenic  major.  In  this  field  the  stu- 


dent piraies  study  in  depth  and  synthesizes  academic  knowl- 
edge. Major  programs  are  described  in  the  departmental  sec- 
tions. Students  should  become  familiar  with  departmental 
requirements  and  regulations  as  stated  in  this  catalog.  When 
rToking  a  formal  declaration  of  major,  studoits  are  assigned  an 
academic  advisor  who  will  supervise  flieir  studies  until  gradua- 
tion. Studerrls  interested  in  the  natural  sciences,  mafliematics, 
naisic,  and  art  need  to  take  ^)ecific  courses  in  the  fi«sfaman  year 
if  they  intend  to  complete  a  degree  in  eight  semesters.  Such  stu- 
dents should  declare  their  interests  as  soon  as  possible  and  seek 
explicit  counseling  fiomthe  appropriate  department. 
Interdisciplinary  Major 

This  program  permits  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  under- 
graduates to  complete  an  interdisciplinary  major  according  to 
their  needs,  abilities,  and  interests  A  program  is  fortrrulated  with 
the  advice  and  approval  of  three  feculty  membCTS  fixan  disci- 
plines relevant  to  the  student's  defined  emjiiBsis,  and  is  subject 
to  the  review  and  apiproval  of  tiie  dean 

The  initiative  Ues  with  the  student,  who  is  responable  for  de- 
termining the  concept  or  theme  on  which  the  program  is  to  cen- 
ter. Wifti  the  three  faculty  membas,  the  student  determines  the 
requireriKnts  of  ftie  chosen  concentration  and  identifies  a  se- 
quence of  course  work  that  fiilfillsthe  program's  objectives.  The 
program  must  be  formulated  in  a  written  statement  no  later  than 
the  first  semester  of  the  junior  year  Forrrxjre  information  see  un- 
dergraduate degree  requirements. 
Minors 

Undergraduate  students  may  eam  a  minor  in  most  depart- 
ments and  programs  ofthe  College  of  Arts  and  Sdences.  All  mi- 
nor programs  consist  of  a  minimum  of  1 8  credit  hours,  including 
at  least  9  credit  hours  at  the  300  level  or  above.  For  all  ninors,  at 
least  9  credit  hours  ofthe  slated  requirements  must  be  taken  in 
residence  at  American  University  and  at  least  1 2  credit  hours  of 
the  trrinor  must  be  unique  to  the  minor  For  more  information  see 
undergraduate  degree  requiremerts.  For  descriptions  of  specific 
minor  programs,  see  individual  dqjartmental  listings. 
Preprofessional  Programs 

Preprofessional  programs  are  available  in  engineering,  law, 
and  medicine  and  related  health  fields.  Pre-theology  students 
find  the  university's  relationship  with  the  Wesley  Theological 
Seminary  bene  ficial,  arxl  the  Kay  Spiritual  life  Center  directs  an 
innovative  program  of  religious  activities  that  con^lements 
preprofessicaial  studies  in  religion 
Study  Abroad 

AU  Abroad  offers  the  opportunity  for  students  to  study 
abroad  and  ^in  fiill  American  University  course  credit.  All  stu- 
dents are  erKOuraged  to  learn  and  work  in  another  culture.  AU 
Abroad  enclave  prograrrB,  mmy  of  which  include  internship  op- 
portunities, are  offered  in  Beijing,  Berlin,  Brussels,  Havana, 
London,  Madrid,  Nairobi,  Paris,  Prague,  Rons,  and  Santiago.  In 
addition,  through  the  AU  Abroad  Partner  program  students  may 
spend  a  semester  or  year  at  prestigious  universities  across  the 
gtobe,  including  Canada,  Mexico,  England,  Scotland,  Ireland, 
France,  Poland,  Netherlands,  Argentina,  Australia,  New  Zea- 
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land,  Korea,  la^el,  Egypt,  Lebanon,  and  Shaijah,  UA.E  Inter- 
national sludy  tours  led  by  faculty  rrembers  are  oQered  during 
semester  breaks  and  summer  sessions.  For  more  information  on 
AU  Abroad  programs,  caD  202-885-1 320  or  866-313-0757, 
e-mail  auabroad(S)american  edu  or  go  to: 
www.auabroadamericaaedu/. 

Associate  in  Arts  (A.A.) 

This  program  is  designed  to  serve  flie  educational  needs  of 
high  school  graduates  who  seek  professional  or  personal  ad- 
vancement through  either  fuH-  or  part-time  study.  Some  stu- 
dents do  not  or  cannot  remain  in  college  for  four  years,  yet 
desire  to  complete  a  degree  program  The  Associate  in  Arts  de- 
gree may  be  awarded  after  suocessfijl  corrpletion  of  two  yeare' 
study  or  ftie  equivalent. 
Admission  to  the  Program 

Any  student  admitted  to  degree  status  at  American  Univer- 
sity is  eligible  for  adnisaon  to  this  program. 
University  Requirements 

•  Atotal  of  60  credit  hours 

•  6  a<edit  hotrs  of  college  wnting 


•  3  credit  hours  of  college  mathenBtics  or  the  equivalent  by 
examination 

General  Education  Requirements 

•  Atotal  of  ei^t  courses  induding  one  foundation  coirse  in 
each  of  the  five  curricular  areas  and  one  second-level  course 
inthreeofthe  fivecurricularareas,  in  anappiovedsequence. 

•  No  more  than  6  credit  hours  may  be  taken  in  the  sans 
discipline 

Graduate  Study 

The  graduate  programs  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
are  directed  toward  the  development  o  fhighly  con^ietent  scien- 
tists,  artists  and  performers,  sensitive  teachers,  and  critical 
scholars.  To  achieve  this  objective,  the  college  provides  an  aca- 
demic setting  and  climate  fevorable  to  flie  free  interchange  of 
ideas  and  the  disciplined  exploration  and  testing  of  concepts 
and  hypotheses. 

Doctoral  programs  are  offered  in  anthropology,  economics, 
history,  aid  pjsychology  with  tracks  in  clinical  psydiology  and 
behavior,  cognition,  and  neurosciaice.  All  departments  offer 
master's  programs,  including  innovative  interdiscipiinary  stud- 
ies ttiat  enhance  students'  understanding  of,  and  sensitivity  to, 
the  intellectual  issues  and  p)ractical  apipUcaticns  of  their  own 
fields. 


American  Studies 


Coordinator  R.  J.  Dent,  Department  of  Antfiropology, 

Faculty  fiom  the  Departments  of  Anthropology,  History,  Litera- 
ture, and  other  depiartnients  and  schools  of  the  university  teach 
courses  in  the  pirogram. 

The  American  Studies  Program  offers  students  ttie  opjportu- 
nityto  explore  American  culture  through  many  paths,  induding 
America^  intdlectual  traditions,  creative  arts,  popxilar  media, 
material  culture,  ethnic  variety,  folklore,  social  structure,  and 
social  change.  Students  leara  to  draw  together  ttie  tools  and  in- 
sights of  other  discijiines  to  c^ture  the  complexities  of  Ameri- 
can society,  and  to  discover  what  Americans  share  as  well  as 
how  they  differ.  In  addition  to  foundaticn  courses  in  the  pro- 
gram, students  choose  one  area  of  particular  interest  to  them. 
Some  decide  to  concentrate  in  a  field  such  as  literature,  busi- 
ness, joumalian,  anthrop»logy,  history,  or  art.  Others  oeate  a 
more  jieisonalized  ^jecialty  such  as  women's  studies,  Afii- 
can-Amaican  studies,  or  urban  affairs. 

All  studoits  leara  to  use  and  apipireciate  Wadiington's  re- 
search centers  and  cultural  resources,  including  the  Library  of 
Congress,  the  National  Archives,  flie  SrrBthsonian  Institution, 
and  the  dty's  many  museums,  and  many  study  the  city  itself 
Most  students  woric  at  iiilemdiips  during  thar  senior  year  in 
such  places  as  Congress,  the  Kennedy  Center,  the  Shiitiisonian, 
or  Common  Cause. 


The  goals  of  the  pirogram  are  to  help  each  student  develop  an 
area  of  expertise  and  to  build  the  ddUs  for  thinking  critically 
writing  dearly,  and  untangling  the  relationship  between  large 
cultural  forces  and  ordinary  p)eoples'  life  experiences.  Program 
graduates  woik  in  such  diverse  fields  as  journalism,  local  or  na- 
tional government,  foreign  service,  teaching,  nuseums,  private 
business,  and  social  services.  Many  students  go  on  to  graduate 
study  or  to  law  school 

B.A.  in  American  Studies 

Admission  to  the  Program 

ForrTHl  admission  to  the  major  requires  a  grade  point  aver- 
ageof  2.50  (ona  4.00  scale)  in  two  courses  related  to  the  major. 
University  Requirements 

•  Atotalofl20  credit  hours 

•  6  credit  hoirs  of  college  writing 

•  3  credit  hours  of  college  mathematics  or  ttie  equivalent  by 
examination 

General  Education  Requirements 

•  Atotaloftencouises,  consisting  ofonefoundationcouise  and 
one  second-level  course  in  an  approved  sequence  fixjmeadi 
of  the  five  curricular  areas 

•  No  more  than  6  credit  hours  may  be  taken  in  the  same 
discipline 
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Major  Requirements 

•  43  oedit  hours  with  grades  of  C  or  better 
Course  Requirements 

•  AMSr-206  American  Dreams/American  Lives  (3) 

•  AMSr-400  Interpreting  American  Cultuie  (4) 

•  ANTH-251  Perspectives  in  Cultural  Anthropobgy  (3) 

•  9  credit  hours  fiom  ttie  following; 
fflST-20&«IST-205G  AnBrican  Encounters: 

1492-1865  2:2(3) 
HIST-206  The  United  States  fiom  Emancipation  to 

Worid  War  H  (3) 
LIT-210  Survey  of  American  Literature  1(3) 
Lrr-21 1  Survey  of  American  Literature  11  (3) 

•  12  wedit  hours  of  courses  dealing  with  some  aqiect  of 
American  Kfe  selected  firm  a  single  department  or  related 
departments 

•  9  additional  credit  hours  in  American  studies  (AMST-xxx) 
courses  at  the  300  level  or  above,  excluding  independent 
study  and  internships 

•  One  of  the  following  as  a  senior  project: 


AMST^IO  Senior  Thesis  I  (3) 
AMSr-4 1 1  Senior  Thesis  H  (3) 
AMSr-491  Internship  in  American  Studies  (3) 
University  Honors  Program 

Students  in  tiie  University  Honors  Program  have  ttie  opportu- 
nity to  graduate  with  Ltaiversity  Honors  in  ttie  major.  To  do  so, 
students  corrplete  12  hours  of  advanced-level  Honors  work  in 
the  departmait  arxl,  upon  departmental  recommendatioD,  gradu- 
ate with  University  Honors  in  the  major  The  department's 
Honors  coordinator  advises  students  in  the  University  Honors 
Program  regarding  departmaital  options. 

Minor  in  American  Studies 

•  22  credit  hours  with  grades  ofC  or  better  and  at  least  12  credit 
hours  unique  to  the  minor 

Course  Requirements 

•  AMSr-206  American  Dreams/American  Lives  (3) 

•  AMSr-400  Intapre ting  American  Culture  (4) 

•  ANTH-251  Perspectives  in  Cultural  Anthropology  (3) 

•  12  credit  hours  in  American  studies  (AMST-xxx)  at  the  300 
level  or  above 
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Chair  William  Leap 

FuU-Tune  Faculty 

Professor  Emeritus/a  QL.  Burkhart,  QL.  Harris, 

C.W.N&Ne1t,Jr 

Professor  D.B  Koenig,  WL.  Leap,  B.  W^ams 

Associate  Professor  R.J.  Dent,  J.  Oero,  L.  Gill 

Assistant  Professor  P.  Geller,  C.  Howe,  S.  McDonic, 

S.  Prince,  E.  Smifti,  R.  Watkins 

Public  Anthropologist  in  Residence  Q  Schafil 

Humans  have  always  constituted  their  families,  sexuahty, 
gendered  identities,  social  gioiqB,  religious  practices,  work, 
play,  and  artistic  expression  in  dramatically  diverse  ways.  An- 
thropobgistsexpbre  everyday  experience,  cultural  difference, 
arrd  power  relaticns  in  order  to  urxlerstand  this  diversity  in  the 
context  of  local  and  global  histories.  Stark  inequalities  are  also 
part  of  the  human  experierKc,  and  anthropologists  seek  to  un- 
cover fee  ideologies  arxl  processes  that  create  and  mask  those 
inequalities. 

Different  kinds  of  anthropologists  explore  difference  and 
power  fiom  specialized  perspectives.  Cultural  and  social  an- 
thropotogists  search  for  the  cormections  between  cultural 
meanings  and  lived  human  experience.  Archaeologists  probe 
tiiB  remains  of  past  civilizations  for  significant  transfomstions 


in  the  ways  commmities  orgarrized  their  homes  and  Istor.  Bio- 
logical anthropologists  document  the  dynamics  ofhuman  evolu- 
tion arxl  study  nutrition,  health,  and  iUness  in  their  cultural 
contexts.  Linguists  examine  the  varied  texts  that  spealfsrs  create 
for  clues  that  language  holds  to  bierardiy  and  personal  exjres- 
sioiL 

Anthropology  students  examine  past  and  present  socidies  to 
bring  anthropological  and  archaeological  theory  and  practice  to 
ongoing  struggles  against  racism,  sexian,  homophobia,  inequal- 
ity, poverty,  environmental  degradation,  and  ethnic/cultural 
genocide.  The  undergraduate  anfliropology  program  at  Ameri- 
can Urriversity  introduces  students  to  all  four  sub  fields  of  anfliro- 
pology, and  many  students  specialize  in  one.  Graduate  programs 
itKlude  the  MA.  in  PrjbUc  Anthropology  and  doctoral  concen- 
trations in  cultural/social  anthropology,  ardiaeobgy;  and  race, 
gender,  and  social  justice.  A  Certificate  in  Public  Anthropobgy 
is  oflFered  for  bofli  uridergraduates  and  graduate  students.  All 
prograrrB  stress  active,  coc^Krative  learning,  for  anthropobgy 
opens  up  many  exciting  questions  for  discusion  and  debate. 

Students  are  encouraged  to  learn  outside  the  classroom, 
through  internships  and  job  jJacements,  field  trips  and  experien- 
tial classes,  and  study  abroad  Wadiington,  D.C.  offers  many  op- 
portunities for  students  to  broaden  their  leaming  through 
museums  and  research  facilities  and  the  ridi  community  life  of 
the  city. 


B.A.  in  Anthropology 


Admission  to  the  Program 

FoitibI  admission  to  the  major  by  the  department's  under- 
graduate studies  director  requires  a  cumulative  grade  point  av- 
erage of  20O  (on  a  4.00  scale)  and  a  grade  poiit  average  of  2.00 
or  higher  in  two  anthropology  couises. 
University  Requirements 

•  Atotalof  120  credit  hours 

•  6credit  hours  of  college  writing 

•  3  credit  hours  of  college  mathematics  or  flie  equivalent  by 
examination 

General  Education  Requirements 

•  Atotaloften  couises,  consisting  of  one  fbundationcouTseaod 
one  second-level  course  in  an  approved  sequence  fromeadi 
of  the  five  curricular  areas 

•  No  more  than  6  credit  hours  may  be  taken  in  the  same 
discipline 

Major  Requirements 

•  48  credit  hours  with  grades  of  C  or  be*ter 
Course  Requirements 

Core  Courses  (24  credit  hours) 

•  ANTlt250/ANTO-250G  Human  Origins  5:2  (3) 

•  ANTH-251  Perspectives  in  Cultural  Anthropology  (3) 

•  ANTH-253  Introduction  to  Archaeology  (3) 

•  ANTH-254  Language  and  Culture  (3) 

•  ANTH-3  39  Culture  Area  Analysis  (3) 

•  ANTH-440  Contemporary  Ethnographies  (3) 

•  ANTH-450AnthropobgyofPower(3) 

•  ANTH-5  52  Anthropological  Research  Methods  (3) 

Fieldwork  (3  credit  hours) 

•  3  credits  from  the  following 

ANTH-3  92  Cooperative  Education  Field  Experience  (3-9) 
ANTH-491  Internship  in  Anthropology  (1-6) 
ANTH-5  50  EthnogrE^hic  Field  Methods  (3) 
ANTH-560  Summer  Field  School:  Archaeology  (3-9) 
Other  fieldwork,  including  study  abroad  programs  or 
community  service  learning  projects,  may  be  used  with  tte 
approval  of  the  student's  advisor 
Elective  Courses  (21  credit  hours) 

•  21  credit  hours  from  the  following  with  a  minimum  of  12 
credit  hours  at  the  300  level  or  above: 
ANTH-210/ANTH-210G  Roots  of  Racismand  Intenacial 

Harmony  3:2  (3) 
ANTH-21 5/ANTH-215G  Sex,  Gender,  and  Culture  3:2  (3) 
ANTH-220/ANTH-220G  Uving  in  Multicultural 

Societies  3:2  (3) 
ANTH-225/ANTH-225G  Language  and  Human 

Experience  1:2(3) 
ANTH-230/ANTH-230G  hidia:  Us  Living  Traditions  3:2  (3) 
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ANTH-235/AKm-235G  Early  America: 

The  Buried  Past  22  (3) 
ANTH-3  34  Environmental  Justice  (3) 
ANTH-337  Anthropotogy  of  Genocide  (3) 
ANTH-3  50  Special  Topics  (3) 
ANTH-430  Magic,  Witchcraft,  and  Religion  (3) 
ANTH-431  Taboos  (3) 
ANTH-439  Classics  of  Anttiropology  (3) 
ANTH-498  Senior  Thesis  in  Anthropology  (3-6) 
ANTH-5  31  Topics  in  Archaeology  (3) 
ANTH-5  32  Changing  Culture  (3) 
ANTH-5  34  Class  and  Culture  (3) 
ANTH-5 35  Ethnicity  and  Nationalism  (3) 
ANTH-5  37  Topics  in  Language  and  Culture  (3) 
ANTH-542  Reinventing  Applied  Anthropology  (3) 
ANTH-543  Anthropotogy  of  Development  (3) 
ANTH-544  Topics  in  Pubhc  Anthropology  (3) 
University  Honors  Program 

Students  in  the  University  Honors  Ptxjgram  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  graduate  with  University  Honors  in  the  rtajor  To  do 
so,  students  complete  1 2  hours  of  advanced-level  Honors  work 
in  the  department,  including  a  Seruor  Honors  Thesis  and,  upon 
departmental  recommendation,  graduate  with  Uruversity 
Honors  in  the  major  The  department's  Ifcnois  coordinator  ad- 
vises students  in  the  Uruversity  Horxirs  Program  regarding  de- 
partmental options. 

Minor  in  Anthropology 

•  IScredit  hours  with  grades  of  Cor  better  and  at  least  12  credit 
hours  unique  to  flie  minor 

Course  Requirements 

•  ANTH-25 1  Perspectives  in  Cultural  Anthropology  (3) 

•  Two  courses  from  the  following: 
ANTH-250/ANTH-250G  Human  Origins  5:2  (3) 
ANTH-253  Introduction  to  Arehaeology  (3) 
ANTH-254  Language  and  Culture  (3) 

•  An  additional  9  credit  hours  at  the  300  level  or  above  diosoi 
in  consultation  with  an  advisor 

Minor  in  Applied  Anthropology 

•  18  credit  hours  with  grades  ofC  or  better  withat  least  12credit 
hours  unique  to  fee  minor 

Course  Requirements 

•  ANTH-251  Perspectives  inCultural  Anthropology  (3) 

•  ANTH-542  Reinventing  Applied  Anthropology  (3)  (taken 
after  completion  of  at  least  6  credit  hours  in  anthtxspobgy) 

•  An  additional  1 2  credit  hours  with  at  least  9  credit  hours  at  the 
300  level  or  above,  chosen  from  at  least  two  subfields 
(socio-cultural,  linguistic,  ardiaeological,  {Aysical)  in 
consultation  witti  an  advisor. 
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Undergraduate  Certificate  in  Public 
Anthropology 

Admission  to  the  Program 

Op>en  to  undergraduate  degree  and  nondegree  students. 
Students  must  complete  6  credit  houre  witii  grades  of  C  or 
better  in  anthropdogy  couises  at  the  200  fevel  or  above,  or 
have  intemfhip  experience  in  a  related  field  before  beginning 
couree  work  for  the  certificate. 
Certificate  Requirements 

•  15  credithoursofappiovedcourse  work  with  atleastQcredit 
houisat  the  300-level  or  above,  with  gradesofC  or  better. 
Grades  of  C-  or  D  in  catificate  piDgram  courses  are  not 
accepted  towaid  the  fiilfillment  of  certificate  requirements, 
although  diese  grades  will  be  incliukd  in  the  calculation  of 
theGPA.  Studaits  mist  have  at  leastaS.OGPAincertificEte 
oouises  in  order  to  be  awarded  a  certificate.  Students  in 
certificate  pro  grams  must  take  a  rrnnimum  o  f  6  credit  hours 
during  each  1 2-montti  period  and  complete  the  certificate  in 
four  years.  Intanational  studaits  mist  enroll  in  12  credit 
horns  each  semester  (except  for  sumner).  A  maxiniim  of  3 
credit  hours  earned  at  an  accredited  college  or  university 
may  be  apphed  toward  the  certificate  as  transfer  credit. 

Course  Requirements 

•  AKm-541  Anthropology  and  State  Policy  (3) 
or 

ANTH-542  Reinventing  Applied  Anthropology  (3) 

•  12  credit  hours  in  public  anthropology  courses  at  fee  300 
level  or  above,  chosen  in  consultation  with  the  student's 
faculty  advisor 

Combined  B.A.  in  Anthropology  and 
M.A.  in  Public  Anthropology 

This  program  allows  quahfied  students  to  cornplete  both 
the  B.A.  in  Anthropology  and  the  M.A  in  Public  An&ropol- 

ogy- 

Admission  to  the  Program 

The  standards  for  admission  to  the  undergraduate  major 
must  fiist  be  satisfied.  Undergraduate  majois  ordinarily  appiy 
for  admissico  to  ttie  combined  BATM.  A.  pnagram  at  the  end 
oftheirjunior  year  Admission  dedsions  foUow  the  procedures 
uaed  to  evaluate  gradu^e  applicants  to  ttie  MA.  program.  In- 
terest in  this  program  should  be  discussed  with  membeis  of  flie 
faculty  before  formal  appUcation  is  begun. 

Requirements 

•  All  requirements  for  the  B.A.  in  Anttiropology 
Undergraduate  students  may  apply  6  credit  hours  of 
approved  500-fevel  course  woik  in  anthropology  to  satisfy 
the  requirements  for  both  degrees. 

•  All  requirements  for  the  M.A.  in  PubKc  Anthropology, 
including  a  minimum  of  24  credit  hours  completed  in 


residence  in  graduate  status  after  the  undergraduate  degree  has 
beenawaided. 

M.A.  in  Public  Anthropology 

Admission  to  the  Program 

AppUcants  must  meet  the  minimum  university  requirements 
for  admission  to  graduate  study.  Admission  is  based  on  acadonic 
record,  two  academic  letters  of  reference,  and  an  exanple  of  the 
appUcant's  woik,  e.g.,  a  term  paper.  Graduate  Record  Examina- 
tion (GRE)  scores  are  required. 

Degree  Requirements 

•  30  credit  hours  of  approved  graduate  woric 

Students  focus  their  studies  in  either  cultural/social 
anthropology  or  archaeology 

•  One  written  corep^ensive  examination,  approprjate  to  the 
student's  concentration 

•  A  thesis  or  nontiiesis  option  of  two  substantial  research  papers 
prepared  in  conjunction  with  advanced  courses  or  research 
seminars,  read  and  approved  by  two  faculty  manbers  and  the 
department  chaff 

Tracks 

Cultural/Sodal  Anthropology  or  Archeology 

Course  Requirements 

•  ANTH-552  Aiihropological  Research  Methods  (3) 

•  ANTH-632  Contemporaiy  Theory:  Culture,  Power, 

History  (3) 
Cultural/Social  Anthropology 

•  18  credit  hours  from  the  following  as  approved  by  the 
student's  advisor,  with  no  more  than  6  credit  hours  from 
ANTH-691  and  ANTH-797: 

ANTH-531  Topics  in  Archaeology  (3) 
ANTH-532  Changing  Culttire  (3) 
ANTH-534  Class  aal  Culture  (3) 
ANTH-535  Ethnicity  andNationalian  (3) 
ANTH-5  37  Topics  in  Language  and  Culture  (3) 
ANTH-541  Anthropology  and  State  Policy  (3) 
ANTH-542  Reinveiiing  y^)plied  Anthropology  (3) 
ANTH-543  Anthropology  of  Development  (3) 
ANTH-5 44  Topics  in  Public  Anthropology  (3) 
ANTH-5  50  Ethnographic  Field  Mettiods  (3) 
ANTH-631  Foundations  of  Social  and  Cultural 

Anthropotogy  (3) 
ANTH-634  Foundations  of  Archaeology  (3) 
ANTH-635  Race,  Gender  and  Social  Justice  (3) 
ANTH-637  Discourse,  Narrative,  arri  Text  (3) 
ANTH-640  Current  Issues  in  Anthropology  (3) 
ANTH-691  Internship  in  Anthropology  (1^ 
ANTH-797  Master's  Thesis  Seminar  (6)  (thesis  option) 

•  6  credits  hours  ofapproved  graduate  course  woricfiomanother 
discqjline,  such  as  history,  sociology,  commmication,  or 
international  service. 
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Archeology 

•  ANTH-533  Cultural  Resources  Management  (3)  or 
ANTH-536  Archaeology  aol  Politics  (3) 

•  ANTH-634  Foundations  of  Archaeology  (3) 

•  12  credit  hours  from  the  following  as  approved  by  the 
student's  advisor.  Students  without  field  archaeology 
experience  are  strongly  encouraged  to  take  ANTH-560 
Summer  Field  School:  Archaeology: 

ANTH-531  Topics  in  Archaeology  (3) 

ANTH-5  32  Changing  Culture  (3) 

ANTH-533  Cultural  Resources  Management  (3)  (if  not 

t^en  to  meet  requirement  above) 
ANTH-5  34  Class  and  Culture  (3) 
ANTH-5  35  Ethnicity  and  Nationalism  (3) 
ANTH-5  36  Archaeology  and  Pohtics  (3)  (if  not  taken  to 

meet  requirement  above) 
ANTH-5  37  Topics  in  Language  and  Culture  (3) 
ANTH-541  Anthropobgy  and  State  Policy  (3) 
ANTH-542  Reinventing  Applied  Anthropology  (3) 
ANTH-543  Anthropotogy  of  Development  (3) 
ANTH-544  Topics  in  Public  Anthropology  (3) 
ANTH-5  50  Ethnographic  Field  Methods  (3) 
ANTH-560  Sumnsr  Field  School:  Archaeology  (3-9) 
ANTH-5  90  Independait  Reading  in  Anthropology  (1-6) 
ANTH-631  Foundations  of  Social  and  Cultural 

Anthropology  (3) 
ANTH-635  Race,  Gender  and  Social  Justice  (3) 
ANTH-637  Discourse,  Narrative,  and  Text  (3) 
ANTH-639  Culture  Area  Analysis  (3) 
ANTH-640  Current  Issues  in  Anthropology  (3) 
ANTH-690  Independent  Study  Project  in  Anthropology  (1-6) 
ANTH-691  Internship  in  Anthropology  (1-6) 
ANTH-797  Master's  Thesis  Seminar  (6)  (thesis  option) 

•  6credit  hours  ofapproved  graduate  course  work  from  anofter 
discipline,  such  as  history,  sociology,  communication, 
economics,  mathematics  and  statistics,  computer  science, 
information  systons,  business,  and  public  afifairs. 

Ph.D.  in  Anthropology 

Admission  to  the  Program 

Applicants  must  meet  the  nrinimum university  requiremaits 
for  admission  to  graduate  study.  Admission  is  based  on  aca- 
demic record,  two  academic  letters  of  reference,  and  an  exam- 
ple of  the  applicant's  work,  e.g.,  a  term  paper.  GRE  scores 
should  be  sent  directly  to  the  department 

Degree  Requirements 

•  72  credit  hours  of  approved  graduate  work 

Studerts  entering  the  program  wfth  anM.A.  in  Anthropology 
earned  elsewhere  must  conplete  at  least  30  credit  hours  of 


course  work  and  no  more  than  12  credit  hous  of  dissertation 
oedit  in  residence. 

•  Two  lang\iages  or  one  language  and  statistical  or  computer 
analysis  as  a  tool  of  research 

•  Four  comprehensive  examinations,  at  least  two  written  and  at 
least  one  oral 

•  !!)isserlation  and  oral  defense 

•  Field  work  is  a  component  of  dissertation  research 
Concentrations 

Cultural/Social  Anteopology,  Ardjeology,  or  Race,  Gender, 
and  Social  Justice 
Course  Requirements 

Cultural/Social  Anthropology  or  Archeology 

•  ANTH-631  Foundations  of  Social  and  Cultural 

Anthropology  (3) 

•  ANTH-634  Foundations  of  Archaeology  (3) 

•  ANTH-637  Discourse,  Narrative,  and  Text  (3) 

•  ANTH-799  Doctoral  Dissertation  Seminar  (6) 

Race,  Gender,  and  Social  Justice 

•  ANTH-632  Contemporary  Theory:  Culture,  Power  and 

History  (3) 

•  ANTH-635  Race,  Gealer  and  Social  Justice  (3) 

•  12  credit  hours  in  race,  gender,  and  sodal  justice  course  woric 
from  the  following,  chosen  in  consultation  with  flie  student's 
advisor 

ANTH-531  Topics  in  Archaeology  : 

Archaeology  and  Politics  (3) 
ANTH-5  32  Changing  Culture  (3) 
ANTH-5  35  Ethnicity  and  Nationalism  (3 ) 
ANTH-5  37  Topics  in  Language  and  Culture: 

Language,  Culture,  and  Educaticn  (3) 
ANTH-541  Anthropobgy  and  State  Policy  (3) 
ANTH-542  Reinventing  Applied  Anthropology  (3) 
ANTH-544  Topics  in  PubUc  Anttiropology ; 

Environmental  Justice  (3) 

Human  Ri^ts  (3) 
ANTH-637  Discourse,  Narrative,  and  Text  (3) 
ANTH-640  Current  Issues  in  Anthropology  (3) 

•  15  credit  hours  of  course  woric  from  at  least  two  othw 
teaching  units,  induding  the  Departments  of  Justice,  Law  and 
Society;  History;  and  Sociology;  and  the  School  of 
International  Service 

•  ANTH-691  Internship  in  Anthropology  (3)  or  other 
practical  experience  in  race,  gender  and  social  justice 

•  ANTH-799  Doctoral  Dissertation  Seminar  (6)  including  a 
3-credit  hour  capstone  seminar  in  race,  gender  and  social 
justice 
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Graduate  Certificate  in  Public 
Anthropology 

Admission  to  the  Program 

Open  to  students  with  a  bachelor's  degree  or  equivalent 
from  an  accredited  institution  Students  must  conplete  6  credit 
hours  with  grades  of  C  or  better  in  anthropology  courses  at  fee 
200  level  or  above,  or  have  internship  experience  in  a  related 
field  before  beginning  course  woric  for  the  certificate. 
Certificate  Requirements 

•  IScredithoursofapprovedcourse  woik  withatleast6credit 
houis  at  the  600-level  or  above,  with  grades  of  C  or  betta- 
Grades  of  C-  or  D  in  certificate  program  courses  are  not 
acce^d  toward  the  fulfillment  of  certificate  requirements. 


although  ttiese  grades  will  be  included  in  4ie  calculation  of  the 
GPA.  Students  must  have  at  least  a  3.0  GPA  in  certificate 
courses  in  order  to  be  awarded  a  certificate.  Students  in 
certificate  pmDgrams  must  take  a  minimum  of  6  credit  hours 
during  eadi  12-nionlh  period  and  complete  the  certificate  in 
four  yearsi  International  students  must  enroll  in  9  credit  hours 
each  semester  (except  for  summer).  A  maximum  of  3  credit 
houis  earned  at  an  accredited  college  or  university  may  be 
appUed  toward  the  certificate  as  transfer  credit 
Course  Requirements 

•  ANTH-541  Anthropology  and  State  Policy  (3) 
or 

ANTH-542  Reinventing  Applied  Anthropology  (3) 

•  1 2  credit  hours  in  graduate  public  anttnopology  courses  with  at 
least  6  credit  hours  at  flie  600  level  or  above,  diosen  in 
consultation  with  the  student's  faculty  advisor 


Arab  Studies 


Coordinator  Mary  Ann  Fay,  Department  of  Sociology 

The  interdisciplinary  program  in  Arab  studies  draws  on  the 
distinguished  faculty  in  the  College  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences, 
Sdiool  of  International  Service,  and  School  of  Pubhc  Affairs 
who  teach  courses  related  to  the  Arab  \Mjrld.  In  both  the  minor 
and  undergraduate  certificate,  students  take  two  core  courses 
that  introduce  the  scholarly  study  of  Islam  and  the  modem  his- 
tory and  contemporary  sociology  of  the  Arab  worid.  Five  other 
courses  sue  selected  fitm  history,  culture,  and  society,  and  in- 
ternational studies.  For  the  certificate,  students  also  take  two 
courses  in  Arabic. 

Minor  in  Arab  Studies 

Admission  to  the  Program 

Formal  admission  to  the  minor  requires  a  minimum  grade 
point  average  of  200  (on  a  4.00  scale)  and  approval  offhe  pro- 
gram advisor 

Requirements 

•  21  credit  hours  with  grades  of  C  or  bettw  wifli  at  least  12 
credit  hours  unique  to  the  minor  and  at  least  9  credit  hours  at 
the  300  level  or  above 

Course  Requirements 

•  SIS-245/SIS-245G  The  Wbrld  of  Islam  3:2  (3) 

•  SOCY-225/SOCY-225G  Contenporary  Arab  World  3:2  (3) 

•  Five  courses  fiom  the  following,  with  at  least  one  selected 
fiom  each  groiq): 

History,  Culture,  and  Society 

ANTH-339  Culture  Area  Analysis  (3)  (topics) 
ECON-358  Economics  of  the  World  Regions: 
The  Arab  Economies  (3) 


GOVT-532  Political  Institutions  and  Processes  in  Selected 

Regions  (3)  (topics) 
HIST-248  Transformations  of  the  Middle  East  (3) 
SOCY-531  Regional  Studies  in  Social  Change  (3)  (topics) 
International  Studies 
SIS-264  Contenporary  Middle  East  (3) 
SIS-365  Arab-Israeli  Relations  (3) 
SIS-571  Irtemational  Relations  ofthe  Middle  E«t  I  (3) 

Undergraduate  Certificate  in 

Arab  Studies 

Admission  to  the  Program 

Open  to  undergraduate  degree  and  nondegree  students. 
Certificate  Requirements 

•  29  credit  hours  of  approved  course  work  with  at  least  15 
credit  hours  at  the  300-level  or  above  with  grades  of  C  or 
better. 

Grades  of  C-  or  D  in  certificate  program  courses  are  not 
accepted  towani  the  fulfiUment  of  certificate  requirements, 
although  fliese  grades  wUl  be  included  in  ttie  calculation  of  the 
GPA.  Students  must  haw  at  least  a  3.0  GPA  in  certificate 
courses  in  order  to  be  awarded  a  certificate.  Students  in 
certificate  programs  must  take  a  minimum  of  6  credit  hours 
during  each  12-montfa  poiod  and  corrplete  the  certificate  in 
four  years  International  students  must  enroll  in  1 2  credit  hours 
each  semester  (except  for  summer).  A  maximum  of  6  credit 
hours  earned  at  an  accredited  college  or  university  may  be 
applied  toward  the  certificate  as  transfer  credit 
Course  Requirements 

•  SIS-245/SIS-245G  Ihe  World  of  Islam  3:2  (3) 

•  SOCY-225/SOCY-2250  Contenporary  Arab  Wcrld  3:2  (3) 
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•  Five  courses  from  the  following,  with  at  least  one  selected 
fiotn  each  group 
History,  Culture,  and  Society 

ANTH-3  39  Culture  Area  Analysis  (3)  (topics) 
BCON-358  Economics  of  the  World  Regions: 

The  Arab  Economies  (3) 
GOVT-532  Political  Institutions  and  FVocesses  in  Selected 

Regions  (3)  (topics) 
HIST-248  Transformationsof  the  Middle  East  (3) 


SOC  Y-531  Regional  Studies  in  Social  Change  (3)  (topics) 
International  Studies 

SIS-26»  Contemporary  Middle  East  (3) 
SIS-365  Arab-Israeh  Relations  (3) 
SIS-571  hiteraational  Relations  of  the  Middle  East  I  (3) 
•  Two  courses  ftomthe  following  with  grades  of  Cor  better 

ARAB-102  Arabic  Elementary  I  (4) 

ARAB-103  Arabic  Elementary  n  (4) 

ARAB-202  Arabic  Intermediate  I  (4) 

ARAB-203  Arabic  Inteimedieie  II  (4) 
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Chair  Luis  Silva 

Full-Time  Faculty 

University  Professor  Emeritus  B.L  Summerford 

Professor  Emeritus/a  MJD.  Garrard,  S.  Lewis,  S.  ftce, 

L.  ftnay 

Professor  N.  Broude.D.  Kimes,M.  Oxman 

Associate  Professor  EmerituVa  M.  Graham, 

M.  Ifirano,  C.  Ravenal 

Associate  Professor  D.  Kahn,  K  Langa,  C.  Monies,  L.  Silva 

Assistant  Professor  K.  Butler,  Z.  Charlton,  T.  Doud, 

R.  ftcker,  J.  Ring,  L  Silver,  K.  Reaiick,  I.  Larrpe,  W.  Willis 

The  Department  of  Art  encorr^asses  the  creative  activities 
of  the  fine  arts  (painting,  sculpture,  printmaking,  and 
multimedia),  the  artistic  ^jpUcations  of  design,  and  the  theoreti- 
cal and  historical  concerns  of  art  history.  These  conplementaiy 
programs  function  together,  so  that  the  student  gains  not  only 
deptti  ofknowledge  in  a  chosen  spedaltybut  also  the  breadth  of 
experience  thd  yields  understanding  of  artistic  traditions,  val- 
ues, cultural  awareness,  and  conterrporay  issues.  A  faculty  of 
exhibiting  artists,  pnacticing  designers,  pubUshed  and  respected 
historians,  and  strong  studio  programs  focused  on  giving  stu- 
dents facihty  with  materials  and  faniharity  wrdx  visual  and  the- 
oretical concq)ts  make  the  art  department,  in  effect,  an  art 
sdiool  within  a  university. 

The  Art  Department  offas  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Art  Ms- 
tory.  Graphic  Design,  or  Studio  Art,  all  of  wiiich  ctin  also  be 
takoi  as  minors,  a  Bachebr  ofFine  Arts  ,the  EJachebr  of  Arts  in 
Multimedia,  and  the  M.F.A.  in  Studio  Art. 

The  study  of  art  awakens  the  ability  to  undertake  a  serious 
expbration  of  visual  form,  opens  the  mind  to  &e  special  mean- 
ings encoded  in  visual  language,  and  develops  the  creative,  ex- 
pressive, and  analytic  abihties  inherent  in  all  people.  In  studio 
couises,  students  lean  to  see  with  acuity,  to  exjiore  forms  in  na- 
ture or  fiom  the  imagination,  and  to  make  images  fliat  are  for- 
mally coherent  and  personally  expressive.  In  art  history  courses, 
students  are  introduced  to  the  art  of  civilizations  past  and  pres- 
ent, leam  how  to  inteipret  works  of  art  critically  and  historically, 
and  discover  how  art  functions  both  to  reflect  and  to  shape  so- 
cial values.  In  graphic  design  courses,  students  develop  an  un- 


derstanding of  the  dynamic  power  of  visual  imagery  and  leam 
to  qjply  flieir  knowledge  of  4ie  fcrmal  elements  of  art  to  the 
production  of  effective  graphic  conmunicaticn. 

The  multidisciplinary  multimedia  program  prepares  gradu- 
ates to  design  and  develop  multimedia  presentations  froma  fine 
arts  perspective.  This  program  integrates  text,  graphics,  anima- 
tion, audio,  and  video.  Reflecting  the  different  skiUs  required  to 
accomplish  this  integration,  it  blends  courses,  practices,  and 
teclmologies  fiom  graphic  design,  computing,  and  oomirunica- 
tion. 

American  University's  new  Katzen  Arts  Center  provides  our 
students  with  a  state  of  the  art  facility  for  the  investigation  and 
pursuit  of  botti  the  visual  and  performing  arts.  The  Art  Depart- 
ment's offices,  classDoms,  and  studios  are  equipped  for  the  in- 
struction of  drawing,  painting,  printmaking,  sculpture,  design, 
coroputer  graphics,  multimedia,  and  ceramics 

As  weU  as  multiple  p)erformance  stages  and  a  full  array  of 
classroom  and  studio  fadhties,  the  Katzen  Arts  Center  contains 
more  than  30,000  square  feet  of  gallery  space.  The  many 
world-class  museinns  in  ^^isiiington,  D.C.  also  form  an  iitfegral 
conponent  of  students'  experience  at  American  University. 

Graduates  with  art  degrees  become  practicing  artists,  teach- 
ers, musaim  professionals,  architectural  preserv^onists,  art 
consultants,  graphic  designers,  and  more. 

The  Katzen  Art  Coiter  also  maintains  an  inpresave  nii- 
seum  including  the  Watkins  and  Katzen  collections,  with  works 
by  Avery,  Chagall,  Dove,  Klee,  Kokoshka,  Marin,  Matisse,  and 
Picasso,  and  a  vital  rotating  schedule  of  exhibitionsL 

In  additicn  to  ttie  full-time  faculty,  each  jear  fee  studio  pro- 
gram brings  nationally  and  internationally  distinguished  visit- 
ing artists-in-residence  to  the  department,  including  OUve 
Ayhens,  Gregory  Amenoff,  Frances  Barth,  Jake  Bertlot, 
Susanna  Coffey,  Diana  Coojjer,  Stuart  Diamond,  Tara  Dono- 
van, Andrew  Forge,  Sam  Gilliam,  Judy  Glantzman,  Glenn 
Goldberg,  Margaret  Grimes,  Diana  Guerrero -Macia,  Bill 
Jensen,  Siiriey  Kaneda,  Catherine  Murjiiy,  Judy  Pfaff^  Kather- 
ine  Porter,  HanneUne  Rogebeig,  Roger  Tibbetts,  Tracy  MiUw, 
James  Sheehan,  Pat  Steii;  John  Walker,  Stephan  Westfall,  and 
othas. 

An  intemationaUy-prominent  art  history  faculty  and  strong 
curriculum  give  the  art  history  major  a  solid  grounding  in  art  as 
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a  historical  and  hum!  nistic  discipline  in  an  enviioniDBnt  that 
provides  continuing  c  intact  with  art  in  the  making  Because  of 
the  university's  locat:  m  in  one  of  the  najorart  c^tals  of  fee 
world  and  its  jsroxim  ty  to  Washington's  great  nuseums  and 
art  collections,  aU  pn  grams  afford  stixknts  the  advantage  of 
imnediate  experienc  :  with  art  masterpieces  of  the  past  and 
present 

The  design  currio  him  is  highly  stnictured  and  sequential 
to  provide  studeils  '  /ith  the  theory  and  practice  of  graphic 
communications  desi  jn  apjiicable  to  many  purposes,  as  well 
as  the  development  of  professional  production  methods. 
Courses  CO  ver  publicj  tion  and  editorial  design,  corporate  idai- 
tity,  packaging,  iUusti  dion,  poster  design,  miltimBdia,  experi- 
ence and  interactive  design,  etc.  Along  with  creative  and 
tedinical  skills,  verb^  1  and  analytical  abilities  are  developed 
through  class  critiqu  ;&  Through  internships  with  designers 
working  in  the  field,  s  udents  learn  to  balance  ttie  ideal  creative 
solution  with  the  reah  y  of  budget  constraints,  technical  limita- 
tions, and  deadlines. 

An  important  obje  ;tive  of  the  department  is  to  prepare  stu- 
deats  for  careers  in  ti  le  arts.  Given  the  sound  theoretical  and 
tedmical  bases  of  our  arograms,  graduates  find  that  a  wealth  of 
individual  career  opp  itunities  awaits  ttiem.  Depaiding  on  ttie 
specific  discipline  pi  isued,  they  have  become  professional 
painters  and  sculptor  ,  teachers,  critics,  graphic  designers,  il- 
lustrators, and  exhibii  on  design  ^jecialists.  Graduates  also  go 
on  to  careers  in  rrus-  um  and  gallery  work,  visual  resources, 
and  historic  pireserval  on. 

B.A.  in  Art  Hi  tory 
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Course  Requirements 

•  ARTH-lOO/AKTH-lOOOEuropeanArt  FromCaveto 

Cattedral2:l  (3) 

•  ARTH-1 01  European  Art  Renaissance  to  flie  Present  (3) 

•  ARTH-500  Approaches  to  Art  History  (3) 

•  3  credit  hours  in  each  of  four  periods: 
Ancient 

ARTH-396  Selected  Topics  (3)  with  permission  of  advisor 
ARTH-520  Seminar  in  Art  History  (3)  (appropriate  topic) 
ARTH-596  Selected  Topics  (3)  with  permission  of  advisor 

Medieval 

ARTH-303  Medieval  Art  (3) 

ARTH-308  Gothic  Art  (3) 

ARTH-396  Selected  Topics  (3)  with  pennissian  of  advisor 

ARTH-520  Serrinar  in  Art  History  (3)  (appropriate  topic) 

ARTH-596  Selected  Topics  (3)  with  permission  of  advisor 

Renaissance 

ARTH-205/ARrH-205G  Art  of  the  Renaissance  2;2  (3) 
ARTH-396  Selected  Topfcs  (3)  with  permission  of  advisor 
ARTH-513  Italian  Fainting:  Early  Renaissance  (3) 
ARTH-514  Italian  Painting:  High  Renaissance  (3) 
ARTH-5 14  Italian  Flainting:  Late  Raiaissance  (3) 
ARTH-520  Seminar  in  Art  History  (3)  (tqjpropriate  topic) 
ARTH-596  Selected  Topics  (3)  with  permissioo  of  Edvisor 

Modem 

ARTH-210/ARrH-210G  Modem  Art:  Nineteenth  and 

Twentieth  Centuries  1:2  (3) 
ARTH-331  Visual  Arts  in  the  IWted  States  to  1890  (3) 
ARTH-3  32  Visual  Aits  in  flie  United  States:  1890  to  1945  (3) 
ARTH-333  Visual  Arts  since  1945  (3) 
ARTH-396  Selected  Topics  (3)  with  permission  of  advisor 
ARTH-508  Painting:  Rococo  through  Impressionian  (3) 
ARTH-5 10  Painting:  Post-frnpressionian  to  Expressionism  (3) 
ARTH-511  Pairting:  Cubiam  through  Surrealism  (3) 
ARTH-520  Seminar  in  Art  History  (3)  (appropriate  topic) 
ARlH-596  Selected  Topics  (3)  with  permission  of  advisor 

•  15  additional  credit  hours  in  art  history  with  at  least  two 
courses  at  flie  500  level 

•  6  credit  hours  in  studio  from  the  foUowing: 
ARTS-IOO/ARTS-IOOG  Art:  The  Studio 

Expaience  1 : 1  (3) 
ARTS-205/ARTS-205G  The  Artist's  Perspective:  Drawing 

1:2(3) 
ARTS-210/AKrS-210G  The  Artist's Per^jective:  Painting 

1:2(3) 
ARTS-215/ARTS-215G  Ihs  Artist's  Per^jective:  Sculpture 

1:2(3) 
ARTS-320  Painting  Studio  (3) 
ARTS-340  Sculpture  Studio  (3) 
ARTS-360  Drawing  Studio  (3) 
AR'IS-363  Relief  Printmaking  Studio  (3) 
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•  12  credit  hours  at  the  300  level  or  above  from  one  of  the 
following  fields:  American  studies,  anthropology,  history, 
literature,  misic,  or  philosophy.  Couree  selections  mist  be 
related  to  the  major  said  to  each  other  and  nust  be  approved 
by  the  faculty. 

Note:  Students  contemplating  graduate  study  in  art  history  arc 
advised  to  attain  a  reading  knowledge  ofFrencfa,  Italian,  or  Ciur- 
man  to  the  intennediate  level  (or  equivalent  of  1 2  credit  hours  at 
the  college  level). 
Special  Opportunities 

•  Internships  in  local  agencies,  museums,  galleries,  and 
libraries  are  permitted  with  departmental  approval,  but  are 
limited  to  3  credit  hours  unless  taken  as  electivea 

Univergity  Honors  Program 

Students  in  the  University  Honors  Program  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  graduate  with  Lhiva^ity  Honors  in  the  major  To  do 
so,  students  complete  12  hours  of  advanced-level  Honors  woric 
in  the  department  and,  upaa  departmoital  leconmendation, 
graduate  with  University  Honors  in  the  major  The  department 's 
Honors  coordinator  advises  students  in  the  Uiiveisity  Honors 
Program  regarding  departmental  options 

B.A.  in  Graphic  Design 

Admission  to  the  Program 

Formal  admission  to  the  majorrequires  satisfactory  comj^e- 
tion  (grades  of  C+  or  better)  of  the  following  foundation 
couises: 

GDES-200  Introduction  to  Graphic  Design  (3) 

GDES-210  Introduction  to  Typogr^hy  (3) 

GDES-220  Computer  Literacy  for  Design  (3) 

COMM-330  Principies  of  Hiotography  (3) 
University  Requirements 

•  Atotalofl20  credit  hours 

•  6  credit  hours  of  college  writing 

•  3  credit  hours  of  college  mathematics  or  the  equivalent  by 
examination 

General  Education  Requirements 

•  Atotaloftencouises,consistingofonefoundationcouiseand 
one  second-level  course  in  an  approved  sequence  from  each 
of  the  five  curricular  areas 

•  No  more  than  6  credit  hours  may  be  taken  in  the  same 
discipline 

Major  Requirements 

•  54  credit  hours  with  grades  of  C  or  better 

24  of  the  last  30  credit  hours  in  the  nBJor  program  mist  be 
taken  in  residence,  of  which  18  credit  hours  must  be  in  design 
and  3  credit  hours  in  art  history  or  studio. 
All  students  will  submit  a  portfolio  for  departmental 
evaluation  prior  to  beginning  their  senior  year.  The 
department  may  issue  formal  warnings  to  students 
performing  at  marginal  levels. 


Tracks 

Print  Media  or  Experience  I>;sign  and  Multimedia 
Course  Requirements 

•  ARTH-105/ARTH-105O  Art:  Tte  Historical 

Experience  1:1  (3) 

•  CX)MM-330PrirKiples  of  Photography  (3) 

•  CK)ES-200  Introduction  to  Graphic  Design  (3) 

•  GDES-21 0  Introduction  to  Typography  (3) 

•  GDES-220  ConputerLiteiacy  for  Deagn  (3) 

•  GDES-230  Graphic  Design  History  (3) 

•  GDES-300  Intermediate  Typogt^hy  (3) 

Print  Media 

•  GDES-3 10  Print  Design  and  the  Con^xiter  (3) 

•  GDES-320  Design  and  Photography  (3) 

•  GDES-400  Advanced  Design  I:  Systems  Design  (3) 

•  CaDE&420  Advanced  Design  U:  Narrative  Design  (3) 

•  9  credit  hours  from  the  following 

GDES-31 5  Experience  Design  and  the  Computer  (3) 

GDES-325  Kinetic  and  Sequential  Graphics  (3) 

GDES-350  niusttation  (3) 

GDES405  UserExpaience  Design  I  (3) 

GDE&425  User  Expoience  Design  H  (3) 

GDES450  Packaging  Design  (3) 

GDES-490  Independmt  Study  Project  (1-6)  with 

department  approval 
GDES-491  Internship  (1-6)  with  department  approval 

•  12  credit  hours  frcan  the  following,  witti  at  least  3  credit  hours 
fiom  each  set  of  courses: 

Set  One 

ARTS-lOO/ARTS-lOOGArt;  The  Studio 

Experience  1:1  (3) 
ARTS-205/ARTS-205G  Tte  Artist's  Pferqjective:  Drawing 

1:2(3) 
ARTS-210/ARTS-210G  The  Artist's  Pfcrspective:  Paitting 

1:2  (3) 
ARTS-215/ARTS-215G  The  Artist's  Perspective:  Sculpture 

1:2(3) 
ARTS-320  Painting  Studio  (3) 
ARTS-340  Sculpture  Studio  (3) 
ARTS-344  Ceramics  Studio  (3) 
ARTS-360  Drawing  Studio  (3) 
ARTS-363  Rehef  Prinlmaking  Studio  (3) 
ARTS-364  Intaglio  Studio  (3) 
ARTS-520  Advanced  Printtmking  (3) 
Set  Two 

ARTH-205/ARTH-205G  Art  of  ttie  Renaissance  2:2  (3) 
ARTH-210/ARTH-210G  Modem  Art:  Nineteenfli  and 

Twentieth  Centuries  1:2  (3) 
ARTH-215/ARTH-215G  Aichitechire:  Wadiington  and  the 

\\forldl:2(3) 
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Set  Three 
COMM-401  Legal  Aspects  ofCommunicatioa  (3) 
COMM-523  Intermediate  Photography  (3) 
COMM-525  Advanced  Photography  (3) 
COMM-529  Large  Format  Photogr^y  and  Studio 

Lighting  (3) 
Experience  Design  and  Multimedia 

•  GDES-315  Experience  Design  and  4ie  Computer  (3) 

•  GDES-325  Kinetic  aid  Sequential  Graphics  (3) 

•  GDES-405  User  Experience  Design  I  (3) 

•  GDES-425  User  Experience  Design  n  (3) 

•  9  credit  hours  from  ttie  following: 
GDES-310  Print  Design  and  the  Computer  (3) 
GDES-320  Design  and  Ptotography  (3) 
GDES-350  Illustration  (3) 

GDES-400  Advanced  Design  I  Systems  Desigp  (3) 
GDES-420  Advanced  Design  11:  Nanative  Design  (3) 
GDES-450  Packaging  Design  (3) 
GDES-490  Independent  Study  Project  (1-6)  with 

department  approval 
GDES-491  Internship  (1-6)  with  departrcBnt  ^jproval 

•  12  credit  hours  from  the  following,  with  at  least  3  credit 
hoius  ftxMneach  set  of  courses: 

Set  One 

COMM-33 1  Film  and  Video  Production  I  (3)  (prerequisite: 

COMM-105  Visual  Literacy) 
COMM-352  Web  Studio  (3) 
COMM-401  Legal  Aspeds  of  Communication  (3) 
COMM-435  hitroductionto  Studio  Television  (3) 

(prerequisite:  OOMM-105  Visual  Literacy) 
COMM-520  Mstory  of  Animation  (3) 
COMM-523  hitermediate  Photography  (3) 
COMM-525  Advanced  Photography  (3) 
COMM-529  Large  Format  Photography  and  Studio 

Lighting  (3) 
Set  Two 

ATBC-lOl  Fundamentals  of  Audio  Technology  (3) 
ArEC-102  Audio  Technology  Laboratory  (1 ) 
CSC-280  Introduction  to  Computer  Science  I  (4) 
CSC-28 1  hitroductico  to  Computer  Science  n  (3) 
CSC-435  Web  Programming  (3) 
PERF-1 1  (VPERF- 1  lOG  Lhderstanding  Music  1 : 1  (3) 
Set  Three 

ARTH-205/AKrH-205G  Art  of  tiie  Renaissance  2:2  (3) 
ARTH-210/AKrH-210G  Modem  Art:  Nineteenth  and 

Twentieth  Centuries  1:2  (3) 
AR'IH-215/AKrH-215G  Architecture:  \V&shingtonand 

the  World  1:2  (3) 
ARIS-IOO/AKTS-IOOG  Art  Ihe  Studio 

Experience  1:1(3) 
ARTS-205/AKrS-205G  The  Artist's  Per^ctive:  Drawing 
1:2(3) 


ARTS-210/AKrS-210G  Tlie  Artist's  Perspective:  Painting 

1:2(3) 
AR'IS-215/AKrS-215G  The  Artist's  Perspective:  Sculpture 
1:2(3) 
University  Honors  Program 

Students  in  tiie  Uni  veraty  Honors  Program  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  graduate  with  Ltaivereity  Honors  in  ttie  major.  To  do  so, 
students  conplete  12  hours  of  advanced-level  Honors  wodc  in 
the  department  and,  upon  departmental  recommendation,  gradu- 
ate with  University  Honors  in  the  major.  The  department's 
Honors  cooidinator  advises  students  in  the  University  Honors 
Program  residing  departmental  options. 

B.A.  in  Studio  Art 

Admission  to  the  Program 

Formal  admission  to  the  major  requires  satisfactory  comple- 
tion (grades  of  C  or  better)  of  1 2  credit  hours  of  studio  courses 
and  departmental  approval 
University  Requirements 

•  Atotal  of  120  credit  hours 

•  6  credit  hours  of  college  writing 

•  3  credit  hours  of  college  mathematics  or  the  ecjuivalent  by 
examination 

General  Education  Requirements 

•  Atotaloftenccurses,consistingof one  foundation  oourseand 
one  second-level  course  in  an  apfSDved  sequence  from  each  of 
the  five  cuiricular  areas 

•  No  more  than  6  credit  hours  may  be  taken  in  the  same 
discipline 

Major  Requirements 

•  54  credit  hours  with  grades  of  C  or  better 
Areas  of  Specialization 

Drawing,  Painting,  Printmakir^,  Sculpture,  or  Installaticm 
Course  Requirements 

•  ARTH-IOO/AFTH-IOOG  European  Art  From  Cave  to 

Cathedral  2:1  (3) 

•  ARTH-lOl  European  Art  Renaissance  to  Present  (3) 

•  AR'IS-205/ARTS-205G  The  Artist's  Perspective: 

Drawing  1:2  (3) 

•  ARTS-2 10/ARTS-210G  The  Artist 's  Perspective: 

Painting  1:2  (3) 

•  ARTS-320  Painting  Studio  (3) 

•  ARTS-340  Sculpture  Studio  (3) 

•  ARTS-360  Drawing  Studio  (3) 

•  ARTS-363  Relief  Piintmaking  Studio  (3) 
or 

AR're-364  IntagUo  Studio  (3) 

•  ARTS-400SemorSeminar(3)(takenforatotalof6credit 
hours) 
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•  12  credit  hours  fiom  tbe  following  including  9  credit  houis 
fiom  the  student's  area  of  specialization  and  3  credit  houn; 
from  aiothff  area 

ARTS-320  Painting  Studio  (3) 
ARTS-340  Sculpture  Studio  (3) 
ARTS-344  Ceramics  Studio  (3) 
ARTS-360  Drawing  Studio  (3) 
ARTS-363  Relief  Printmaking  Studio  (3) 
ARTS-364  IntagHo  Studio  (3) 
ARTS-520  Advanced  Printmaking  (3) 
ARTS-560  Drawing  Practicum  I  (3) 
ARTS-561  Drawing  Practicum  11  (3) 

•  3  credit  hoiK  in  art  history  (ARTH) 

•  3  additionalcredithouis  in  art  history  cH-fromtiie  following: 
OOMM- 1  (KVCOMM-l  OOG  Understaoling 

Mass  Media  4;  1  (3) 
COMM-10VCOMM-105G  Visual  Literacy  1 ;  1  (3) 
COMM-209  Communication  and  Society  (3) 
COMM-5 1 1  History  of  Documentary  (3) 
COMM-5 17  History  of  Cross-Cultural  Cinema  (3) 
COMM-520  History  of  Animation  (3) 
COMM-558  Survey  of  American  Cinema  (3) 
PHIL-230/FHIL-230G  Meaning  and  Purpose  in  the 

Arts  1:2  (3) 

•  6  credit  hours  of  electives;  additional  courses  from  the 
student's  area  of  specialization  are  recommended 

Area  of  Specialization 

MultimBdia 
Course  Requirements 

•  ARTH-IOO/ARTH-IOOG  European  Art;  From  Cave  to 

Cathedral  2:1  (3) 

•  ARTH-101  European  Art:  Renaissanoe  to  Presei*  (3) 

•  ARTS-205/ARTS-205GT1K  Artist's  Perspective: 

Drawing  1:2  (3) 

•  ARTS-360  Drawing  Studio  (3) 

•  ARTS^tOO  Senior  Seminar  (3)  (taken  for  a  total  of  6  a«dit 
hours) 

•  ATEC-lOl  Fundamentals  of  Audio  Technology  (3) 

•  COMM-330PriiKiples  of  Photography  (3) 

•  COMM-331FilmandVideo  Production  I  (3) 

•  COMM-350  Digital  InBging  (3) 

•  COMM-352  Web  Studio  (3) 

•  (3)ES-220  Computer  Literacy  for  Design  (3) 

•  GDES-3 1 5  Experience  Deagn  and  the  Computer  (3) 

•  MMDD-205  hitioduction  to  Multimedia  History  and 
Theory (3) 

•  MMDD-300  Multimedia  Authoring  (3) 

•  MMDD-350Corcposing  with  Media  (3) 

•  MMDD-405  Multimedia  Thesis  (3) 

•  3  credit  hours  in  art  history  (ARTH)  or  finmthe  following: 


OOMM-IOCVCOMM-IOOG  Understanding 

Mass  Nfedia  4:1  (3) 
CX)MM-10yCOMM-105G  Visual  Literacy  1:1  (3) 
COMM-209Communicatian  and  Society  (3) 
COMM-5 1 1  History  of  Documentary  (3) 
OOMM-5 17  History  of  Cross-Cultural  Cinema  (3) 
COMM-520  History  of  Animation  (3) 
COMM-527  History  of  Photography  (3) 
COMM-558  Survey  of  American  Cinema  (3) 
FHIL-230/PHIL-230G  Meaning  and  Purpose  in  the 
Arts  1:2  (3) 
University  Honors  Program 

Students  in  the  University  Honors  Ptogram  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  graduate  with  University  Honors  in  the  major  To  do 
so,  students  complete  1 2  hours  of  advanced-level  Honore  wodc 
in  tbe  department  and,  iqjon  departmental  reconmendation, 
graduate  with  University  Honors  in  the  major  The  department's 
Honors  coordinator  advises  students  in  the  Ltaiversity  Hdikhs 
Program  regaiding  departmental  options. 

Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts 

Admission  to  the  Program 

Formal  admission  to  the  program  is  subject  to  the  approval 
of  a  portfoUo,  evaluation  of  the  academic  record,  and  a  pasonal 
interview.  Admission  depends  entirely  cm  faculty  action  result- 
ing fit)mthis  review.  Consideration  for  ftie  BP.A  is  pemiitted 
only  after  1 8  credit  hours  or  three  sane  steis  of  studio  wodc  have 
been  coiipleted  at  American  University  but  before  beginning 
the  senior  year 
University  Requirements 

•  Atotal  of  120  credit  hours 

•  6  credit  hours  of  college  writing 

•  3  credit  hours  of  college  mathematics  or  ftie  equivalent  by 
examination 

General  Education  Requirements 

•  Atotaloftencourees,  consisting  ofonefoundationcouise  and 
one  second4evel  course  in  an  approved  sequence  fitimeadi 
of  the  five  curricular  areas 

•  No  more  than  6  credit  hours  may  be  taken  in  the  same 
discipline 

Major  Requiremoits 

•  72  credit  hours  with  grades  of  C  or  better 
Areas  ofSpecialization 

Drawing,  Painting,  Printmaking,  Sculpture,  or  Installation 
Course  Requirements 

•  ARTH-IOO/ARTH-IOOG  European  Art  From  Cave  to 

Cathedral  2: 1(3) 

•  ARTH-101  European  Art:  Renaissance  to  PtBsert  (3) 

•  ARTS-205/ARTS-205G  Tte  Artist's  Perqaective: 

Drawing  1:2(3) 
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•  ARTS-aiO/AKTS-ZlOG  The  Artist's  Per^ctive: 

Painting  1;2  (3) 

•  ARTS-320  Painting  Studio  (3) 

•  AR're-340  Sculpture  Studio  (3) 

•  ARTS-3eO  Drawing  Studio  (3) 

•  ARTS-363ReliefPrintniaking  Studio  (3) 
or 

ARTS-364  Intaglio  Studio  (3) 

•  ARTS-400  Senior  Seminar  (3)  (taken  fora  total  of  6credit 
houra) 

•  ARTS-560DrawingPracticumI(3) 

•  ARTS-Sei  Drawing  Practicumn  (3) 

•  27  credit  hours  fiom  fee  following  including  18  credit  hours 
fiom  the  student's  area  of  specialization  and  9  credit  hours 
from  another  area: 

AR're-320  Painting  Studb  (3) 
ARTS-340  Sculpture  Studio  (3) 
ARTS-344  Ceramics  Studio  (3) 
ARTS-360  Drawing  Studio  (3) 
AR'IS-363  ReKefPrintmddng  Studio  (3) 
ARTS-364  hitagUo  Studio  (3) 
ARTS-520  Advanced  Printmaking  (3) 
ARTS-560  Drawing  Practicum  I  (3) 
ARTS-561  Drawing  Prarticum  H  (3) 

•  3  credit  hours  in  art  history  ( ARTH) 

•  3  additional  credit  hours  inarthistoiyor  from  fee  following 
COMM-IOO/OOMM-IOOG  Understanding 

Mass  Media  4:1  (3) 
COMM-105/OOMM-105G  Visual  Literacy  1:1  (3) 
COMM-209  Comnimication  and  Society  (3) 
COMM-511  History  of  DocunButaiy  (3) 
COMM-517  Mstoryof  Qoss-Cultural  CinenB(3) 
COMM-520  Mstory  of  Animation  (3) 
COMM-527  Mstory  of  Photography  (3) 
COMM-558  Survey  of  American  Cinema  (3) 
PHII^23(VPHIL-230G  Meaning  and  Purpose  in  fee 

Arts  1:2  (3) 

•  6  credit  hours  of  electives;  additional  courses  fiom  fee 
student's  area  of  specialization  are  lecomnended 

Area  of  Specialization 

Multimedia 
Course  Requirements 

•  ARTH-IOO/ARTH-IOOG  European  Art:  From  Cave  to 

Cattodral2:l  (3) 

•  ARTH- 101  European  Art  Renaissance  to  Present  (3) 

•  ARTS-205/ARrS-205GTlie  Artist's  Perspective: 

Drawing  1:2  (3) 

•  ARTS-SeO  Drawing  Studio  (3) 

•  ARTS-400  Senior  Seminar  (3)  (takai  for  a  total  of  6  credit 
houis) 


•  ATEC-l  01  Fundamentals  of  Audio  Technology  (3) 

•  COMM-330  Principles  ofPhotDgraphy  (3) 

•  COMM-33 1  Fihn  and  Video  Ptoduction  I  (3) 

•  COMM-350  Digital  Inaging  (3) 

•  COMM-352  Web  Studio  (3) 

•  GDES-220Con5)uta- Literacy  for  Design  (3) 

•  GDES-3 1 5  Experience  Design  and  fee  Ccsnputer  (3) 

•  MMDD-205  Introduction  to  Multimedia  Histcry 

and  Theory  (3) 

•  MMDD-300MultinBdia  Authoring  (3) 

•  MMDD-350ConpoeingwifeMedH(3) 

•  MMDD-405  MultiiTBdia  Thesis  (3) 

•  3  credit  hours  in  art  history  (ARTH)  or  fiom  the  following: 
COMM-IOO/COMM-IOOG  Uixlerstanding 

Mass  Media  4:1  (3) 
COMM-105/COMM-105G  Visual  Literacy  1 : 1  (3) 
COMM-209  Communication  and  Society  (3) 
COMM-51 1  History  of  Documentaiy  (3) 
COMM-517  History  of  Ctoss-Cultural  Cinema  (3) 
COMM-520  Ffistory  of  Animation  (3) 
COMM-527  History  of  Hiotography  (3) 
COMM-558  Survey  of  American  Cinema  (3) 
PHII^23(yPIIIL-230G  Meaning  and  Purpose  in  fee 
Arts  1:2  (3) 
University  Honors  Program 

Students  in  fee  University  Honors  Program  have  fee  opportu- 
nity to  graduate  wife  University  Hanors  in  fee  major.  To  do  so, 
students  complete  12  hours  of  advanced-level  Honors  wodi  in 
the  department  and,  upon  departmental  recommendation,  gradu- 
ate wife  University  Honors  in  the  major  The  department's 
Honors  cooidinator  advises  students  in  fee  University  Honors 
Program  residing  departmental  options. 

B.A.  in  Multimedia 

Admission  to  the  Program 

Formal  admission  to  the  major  requires  satisfactory  comple- 
tion of  6  credit  hours  of  design  courses,  6  credit  hours  of  corrput- 
ing  courses,  and  6  credit  hours  of  communication  courses,  wife 
an  overall  grade  point  average  of  3.00  or  better. 
University  Requirements 

•  A  total  of  120  credit  horns 

•  6  credit  hours  of  college  writing 

•  3  credit  hours  of  college  mathematics  or  fee  equivalent  by 
examination 

General  Education  Requirements 

•  Atotaloftencourses,consistingofonefaundationcourseand 
one  second-level  course  in  an  approved  sequence  from  each  of 
the  five  cuiricular  areas 

•  No  more  fean  6  credit  hours  may  be  taken  in  fee  same 
discipline 
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Major  Requirenieiits 

•  57  credit  hours  with  grades  of  C  or  better 
Course  Reqinremeots 

Groundwork  (27  credit  hours) 

•  ARTH-105/ARTH-105CJ  Art;  The  Historical 

Experience  1:1  (3) 

•  ATEC-lOl  Fundamentals  of  Audio  Techncdogy  (3) 

•  COMM-10VCOMM-105G  Visual  Literacy  1 : 1  (3) 

•  COMM-330Pritt;iples  of  Photography  (3) 

•  (aDES-200  Introduction  to  Graphic  Design  (3) 

•  GDES-210  Introduction  to  Typography  (3) 

•  GDES-220  Computer  Literacy  for  Design  (3) 

•  MMDD-205  Introduction  to  Multimedia  History 

and  Theory  (3) 

•  reRF-llO/PERF-llOG  Understanding  Music  1:1  (3) 

Integration  (18  credit  hours) 

•  COMM-331  Fibnand  Video  Production  I  (3) 

•  COMM-350  Digital  Imaging  (3) 

•  COMM-352  Web  Studio  (3) 

•  GDES-3 1 5  Experience  Deagn  and  the  Conputer  (3) 

•  MMDD-300  Multimedia  Authoring  (3) 

•  MMDD-350  Conposing  with  Media  (3) 

Emphasis  (6  credit  hours) 

•  6  credit  hours  from  the  following 
ArEC-210  Sound  Synthesis  I  (3) 

ArEC-410  Soxmd  Studio  Techniques  and  PTactioe  (3) 
CDMM-323  Computer  Tedmiques  for  Cortmunication 

Studies  (3) 
COMM-434  Film  and  Video  Production  H  (3) 
COMM-454  Motion  Graphics  and  Effects  I  (3) 
CSC -280  Introduction  to  Computer  Sdence  I  (4) 
CSC -435  \\feb  Progranming  (3) 
CSC-438  PL/SQL  Database  Programming  (3) 
Cai)ES-300  Intermediate  TypograjAiy  (3) 
CH)ES-325  Kinetic  and  Sequential  Graphics  (3) 
aDES405  User  Experience  Design  I  (3) 
Ca5ES-425  User  Experience  Design  H  (3) 
Portfolio  (6  credit  hours) 

•  MMDEM05  Multimedia  Thesis  (3) 

•  MMDEM55  Multimedia  Semina- (3) 
or 

MMDD-491  Intanshp  (3) 
University  Honors  Program 

Students  in  the  University  Honors  Rogram  have  the  oppor^ 
tunity  to  graduate  with  University  Honors  in  the  major.  To  do 
so,  students  complete  12  hours  of  advanced-level  Honors  woric 
in  the  dq)artment  and,  upon  departmaital  leconmendation, 
graduate  with  Liiivasity  Honors  in  the  major  The  department's 


Honors  coordinator  advises  students  in         taiveisity  Honois 
F^gramregatdingdepartmental  optior 

Minor  in  Art  History  


•  18  credit  hours  with  grades  of  C  or  b<  at  least  12  credit 
hours  unique  to  die  minor 

Course  Requirements 

•  ARTH-IOO/ARTH-IOOG  European  A       rem  Cave  to 

Cathedral  2: 1(3) 

•  ARTH-101  European  Art:  Renaissance   i  Resent  (3) 

•  3aiedithouisatthe200Qr3001evdand9  redit  hours  at  fee  300 
level  or  above,  ^jpKJved  in  advance  by  ai    it  history  advisor 

Minor  in  Graphic  Design 

•  21  credit  hours  with  grades  of  CcB-bettei  and  at  least  12  credit 
hours  unique  to  ttje  minor 

Course  Requirements 

•  COMM-330PriiKiples  of  Photography  3) 

•  C33ES-200  Introduction  to  Graphic  Desi  gn  (3) 

•  CaZ)ES-21 0  Introduction  to  Typography  (3) 

•  (aDBS-220  Coiqputer  Literacy  for  Dea .  n  (3) 

•  9  credit  hoirs  from  the  following 
aDES-230  Grajiiic  Design  History  (3) 
GDES-300  Intermediate  Typography  (3 
GDES-3 10  Print  Design  andtheCortpiiier(3) 
GDES-3 1 5  Eixperience  Design  and  the  Computer  (3) 
(X)ES-320  Design  andPhotogrqjhy  (3] 
GDES-325  Kinetic  and  Sequential  Graf  hies  (3) 
C3)ES-350  Illustration  (3) 

GDES400  Advanced  Design  L  Systems  Design  (3) 
CaDES-405  User  Experience  Design  I  (; ) 
GDE&420  Advanced  Design  11:  Narrative  Design  (3) 
GDES425  UserExpaience  Design  U  (3) 
CH3ES450  Packaging  Design  (3) 

Minor  in  Studio  Art 

•  21  credit  hours  with  grades  of  Cot  better  and  at  least  12  credit 
hours  unique  to  fee  minor 

Specific  recpiiremenfs  depend  on  the  s'  udent's  interest  and 
area  of  concentration,  which  may  inchic  e  drawing,  painting 
printmaking,  sculpture,  ceramics,  installp  Hon,  ormiltimedia 
Course  Requirements 

•  21  credit  hours  fiom  the  folbwing  approved  in  advance  by  a 
studio  facility  advisor 

ARTS-320  Painting  Studio  (3) 
ARTS-340  Sculpture  Studio  (3) 
ARTS-344  Ceramics  Studio  (3) 
ARTS-360  Drawing  Studio  (3) 
ARTS-363  Relief  Printmaking  Studio  (3) 
ARTS-364  totagBo  Studio  (3) 
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ARTS-520  Advanced  Printmaldng  (3) 

ARTS-560  Drawing  Practicum  I  (3) 

AR1S-561  Drawing  Practicum  n  (3) 

or 

21  credit  hours  fiDtnthe  fcUowing  nultinsdia  couises 

•  ARTS-205/AKrS-205O  The  Artist's  Per^ctive: 

Drawing  1:2  (3) 

•  ATEC-lOl  Fundamentalsof  Audio  Technology  (3) 

•  COMM-330  Principles  of  Photography  (3) 

•  COMM-33 1  Fihn  and  Video  Production  I  (3) 

•  GDES-220  Conputer  Literacy  for  Design  (3) 

•  MMDD-205  Introduction  to  Multinaedia  History 

and  Theory  (3) 

•  MMDD-300  Multimedia  Authoring  (3) 

M.A.  in  Art  History 

Admission  to  the  Program 

In  addition  to  meeting  the  minirmnn  university  require- 
ments for  graduate  study,  appUcaids  should  hold  a  badielor  of 
arts  degree  from  an  accredited  college  or  university.  Studerts 
whose  records  indicate  a  strong  aptitude  for  graduate  study,  but 
whose  undeigraduate  major  was  not  in  art  histoiy,  will  be  re- 
quired to  conplete  at  least  24  credit  hours  of  art  history  before 
being  considered  for  admission  to  the  graduate  program  Ad- 
mission is  based  on  academic  record.  Graduate  Record  Exami  - 
nation  (ORE)  scores,  and  two  letters  ofrecomnendation  (if  the 
undergraduate  degree  was  not  earned  in  the  department). 

At  the  department's  discretion,  students  who  have  com- 
pleted at  least  1 8  oedit  hours  of  art  history  may  be  considered 
for  adnission  and,  if  admitted,  may  conplele  the  6  credit  hour 
deficiency  during  the  course  of  their  M.A.  program. 

Part-time  students  are  advised  that  an  MA.,  which  takes  at 
least  three  semesters  of  full-time  study,  cannot  be  competed  at 
night  or  in  summer  only. 
Special  Opportunities 

Individually  structured  programs  in  museum  training  and 
internships  in  local  museums,  galleries,  agaicies,  or  libraries 
are  available  for  qualified  students  with  departmental  ap- 
proval. 
Curriculum  Models 

Curriculum  Model  I:  General  History  of  Western  Art.  A 
discipline-oriented  approach  for  students  who  intend  to  con- 
tinue for  a  PhD.  elsewhere  or  to  teach  at  the  high  school  or  ju- 
nior college  level.  The  program  emphasiaes  a  range  of  art 
history  courses  with  a  convoitional  period  specialization. 

Curriculum  Model  11:  Applied  Research  in  Art  History.  A 
{Hactical-apf^cations  a^proEK^h  with  intensive  training  in  re- 
search and  writing  for  studaits  who  seek  special  training  for 
museum  work,  aichitectural  surwy,  historic  preservation  re- 
search, etc.  The  program  may  indude  related  course  work  in 
history,  culture,  American  studies,  etc,  as  well  as  intonshps 
and  field  experience. 


Curriculum  Model  III:  Concepts  of  Art  and  Art  History.  A 
problem-oriented  approach  aimed  at  depth  of  understanding  of 
art  and  methods  of  art  history,  for  students  interested  in 
cotmoisseur^p  and  critical  analysis,  generally  with  an  emphasis 
in  painting.  The  program  may  include  related  courses  sucfa  as 
ARTS-700  Criticism  ofPairting,  as  well  as  independent  reading 
courses  in  criticism,  theory,  or  historiography. 

Degree  Requirements 

•  30  credit  hours  of  approved  graduate  woric 

A36-credit  hour  pro  gram  with  astructuredmusEum  internship 
option  is  available  to  qualified  studaits. 

•  Tool  of  research:  intermediate-level  French,  German,  or 
Italian,  or  reading  knowledge  of  one  of  these  languages 
demonstrated  through  examination 

•  Advancement  to  candidacyaftwconpletionoflS  credit  hours 
with  a  grade  point  average  of  3.00  or  higher  (an  a  4.00  scale) 
and  satis&ctory  conpletion  of  the  XooX  requiranent 

•  Two  written  examinations. 

History  of  Western  Art  (Greek  to  Modem) 
One  in  the  student's  field  of  specialization:  medieval  art. 
Renaissance  art,  baroque  and  rococo  art,  nineteenth  and 
twentietii  century  art,  or  art  in  the  United  States 

•  Two  substantial  research  pap>eis  in  beu  of  a  thesis,  at  least  one 
paper  must  originate  in  a  graduate  sotdnar  and  one  niist  be  in 
the  student's  field  of  specialization. 

Course  Requirements 

•  ARTH-500Approadies  to  Art  History  (3) 

•  ARTH-792  Research  Seminar  in  Art  History  (3) 

•  ARTH-793  Directed  Research  in  Art  History  (3)  or 
ARTH-690  hidependent  Study  (3) 

•  9  credit  hours  in  the  field  of  specialization 

•  Remaining  1 2  cniedit  hours  as  approved 

Note:  6  additional  credit  hours  of  course  work  are  required  if  nni- 
seum  training  or  more  tiian  one  intem^p  is  selected. 

M.F.A.  in  Studio  Art 

Admission  to  the  Program 

In  addition  to  meeting  the  minimum  university  requiranents 
for  graduate  study,  apfdicants  should  hold  a  Bachelor  of  Arts 
(with  amajor  in  Fine  Arts)  ora  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts.  Lbderspe- 
cial  circumstances,  applicants  wittiout  a  B.  A.  or  B.FA.  degree  or 
without  a  mqor  in  Fine  Arts,  but  wife  outstanding  artistic  orpro- 
fessional  qualifications,  may  be  considered  for  admisaon. 

Admission  is  based  on  academic  record,  two  letters  of  reo- 
otrmendatiai,  and  a  portfolio  of  at  least  twenty  slides,  including 
examples  of  drawings.  A  resume  of  the  applicant's  background 
should  be  included  in  the  portfolio.  SUde  portfolios  ^ould  be 
salt  directly  to  the  Departmait  of  Art.  The  department  cannot  be 
liable  for  loss  or  damage  or  for  any  transportation  or  mailing  ex- 
pense. 
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Degree  Requirements 

•  36  credit  hours  of  approved  graduate  work 

Additional  studio  (or  art  history)  courses  may  be  required  to 
attain  maturity  and  proficiency  and  to  complete  satisfactorily 
the  con^jrehensives  and  thesis.  The  number  and  kinds  of 
additional  courses  wiU  be  stipulated  by  the  admissions 
oannnittee  at  the  time  of  admission. 

•  One  public  oral  examination  after  completion  of  each 
semester  of  ARTS-797  Master's  Thesis  Seminar  and 
tnandatory  attendance  at  all  M.FA.  in  Studio  Art  public  oral 
examinations 

•  A  thesis  exhibition  of  original  works  of  art  in  ttie  student's 
area  of  specialization  executed  independently  by  the  student 
in  consultation  with  aftiesiscommitteeof  two  orttiree  feculty 
members.  Written  and  photographic  documentation  of 
^jproved  thesis  is  also  required. 

•  Mandatory  attendance  at  all  visiting  artist  lectures  and 
critiques 

Course  Requirements 
Areas  of  Specialization 
Drawing,  Painting,  Printmaking,  Sculpture,  or  Installation 

•  ARTS-560  Drawing  Practicum  1(3) 

•  ARTS-561  Drawing  ftacticum  D  (3) 

•  ARTS-600  Twentieth  Century  Art  Theory  (3) 

•  ARTS-60 1  CovXaxrpcfcary  Art  Theory  (3) 

•  ARTS-797  Master's  TTiesis  Seminar  (3)  (1 2  credit  hours 

total) 

•  6  (a«dit  hours  from  the  following 
graduate  art  history  (ARTH)  course 
(X)MM-51 1  History  of  Documentary  (3) 
CX3MM-517  Hi^ory  of  Cross-Cultural  Cinema  (3) 


COMM-520  Hi^ory  of  Animation  (3) 
COMM-527  History  of  Photography  (3) 
COMM-558  Survey  of  American  Cinema  (3) 

•  3  credit  hours  from  the  following  studio  courses: 
ARTS-520  Advanced  Printmaking  (3) 
ARTS-530  Advanced  Sculpture  (3) 
ARTS-560  Drawing  Practicum  I  (3) 
ARTS-561  Drawing  Practicum  II  (3) 

•  3  additional  credit  hours  fiom  the  studio  courses  above,  or 
other  graduate  course  ^qjproved  by  the  department  chair 

Area  of  Specialization 
Multimedia 

•  ARTS-600  Twentieth  Century  Art  Theory  (3) 

•  ARTS-60 1  Contemporary  Art  Tteory  (3) 

•  ARTS-797  Master's  Thesis  Seminar  (3)  (12  credit  hours 

total) 

•  9  credit  hours  of  approved  graduate  course  work 

•  6  credit  hoirs  from  the  following 
graduate  art  history  (ARTH)  course 
COMM-51 1  History  of  Documentary  (3) 
COMM-5 17  History  of  Cross-Cultural  Cinema  (3) 
COMM-520  History  of  Animation  (3) 
COMM-527  Hi^ry  of  Photography  (3) 
COMM-558  Survey  of  American  Cinema  (3) 

•  3  credit  hours  from  the  following 
ARTS-560  Drawing  Practicum  I  (3) 
ARTS-561  Drawing  Piacticum  II  (3) 
OOMM-631  Film  and  Video  Production  I  (3) 
COMM-634  Fihnand  Video  Production  II  (3) 
COMM-650  Digital  Imaging  (3) 
COMM-652  Web  Studio  (3) 
COMM-654  Motion  OtapWcs  and  Effects  I  (3) 

other  graduate  course  apfavved  by  the  depertmait  diair 
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Coordinator  QuanAeng  Zhao,  Director,  Center  for  Asian 
Studies  and  Professor,  School  of  International  Service 

The  Asian  Studies  certificate  is  an  interdisciplinary  program 
involving  courses  taught  by  faculty  from  across  the  university. 

Undergraduate  Certificate  in 

Asian  Stndies 

Admission  to  the  Program 

Open  to  undeigraduate  degree  and  nondegree  students. 

Certificate  Requirements 

•  15  credit  hours  of ap>provedcourse  work  wifti  at  least  9credit 
hours  at  the  3004evel  or  above,  with  grades  of  C  or  better. 
Grades  of  C-  or  D  in  certificatB  program  courses  are  not 
accepted  toward  the  fiilfUlment  of  certificate  requirements, 
although  these  grades  will  be  included  in  the  calculationoftfae 


GPA.  Students  must  have  at  least  a  3.0  (3PA  in  certificate 
courses  in  order  to  be  awarded  a  certificate.  Students  in 
certificate  programs  irust  take  a  miniirum  of  6  oedit  homs 
during  each  12-mDnth  period  and  conplete  the  certificate  in 
four  years.  International  students  must  enroll  in  12  credit 
hours  each  semester  (except  for  summer).  A  maximum  of  3 
credit  hours  earned  at  an  accredited  college  or  university  may 
be  applied  toward  the  certificate  as  transfer  credit. 

•  Capstone:  successful  completion  of  a  3-credit  hour  Asian 
studies  research  project  conducted  under  the  supervision  of 
an  Asian  studies  faculty  member.  An  independent  study  or 
Honors  Capstone  paper  may  be  used  to  fiilfill  this 
requiranent 

•  Studeils  must  conplete  at  least  one  year  of  language  courses 
or  the  equivalent  in  CJiinese,  Hindi,  or  Jqxmese,  or  other 
languages  with  ^jproval  of  the  faculty  advisor 
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Course  Requirements 
Gateway  Requirement 

•  Oneofthe  foUowing 
fflST-347  Asian  Studies  (3)  (topics) 

PHIl^B  1 3  Studies  in  Asian  PMosojiiy  (3)  (topics) 

SIS-161  avili2ations  of  Asia  (3) 

SIS-567  Internatioiial  Relations  of  East  Asia  (3) 

Concentration 

•  9  credit  hours  from  the  following  with  at  least  one  couise 
from  a  department  other  than  the  one  in  whidi  the  student 
has  a  primary  focus: 

ANTH-230/ANrH-230G  India  Its  Uving  Traditions  3;2  (3) 
HIST-347  Asian  Studies  (3)  (topics)  (if  not  used  for 

Gateway  requiiement  above) 
PHII^3 1 3  Studies  in  Asian  Philosophy  (3)  (topics)  (if  not 

used  for  Gateway  requirement  above) 
RELO-185/RELG-185G  Forms  of  flie  Sacred;  ReUgionsof 

the  East  3:1  (3) 
RELG-210/RELG-210G  Non-Westem  Religious 

Traditions  3:2  (3) 
REIjG-370  Islam  (3) 
REIjG-373  Hinduism  (3) 
SIS-161  Civilizations  of  Asia  (3)  (if  not  used  for  Gateway 

requirement  above) 
SIS-245/SIS-245G  The  World  of  Islam  3:2  (3) 
SIS-255/SIS-255G  China,  J^an  and  ttie  Ltaited  States  3: 2  (3) 
SIS-560  Chinese  Foreign  Policy  (3) 
SIS-561  Modem  China  (3) 
SIS-562  FbUtical  Economy  of  China  (3) 
SIS-563  Japanese  Foreign  Policy  (3) 
SIS-564  Chinese  Politics  (3) 
SIS-565  U.S.  Economic  Relations  with  Jqjan  and  China 

(3) 
SIS-567  International  Relations  of  East  Asia  (3)  (if  not 

used  for  Gateway  requirement  above) 

•  Capstone  (3) 

Graduate  Certificate  in  Asian  Studies 

Admission  to  the  Program 

Open  to  students  with  a  bachelor's  degree  or  equivalent 
from  an  accredited  institution. 
Certificate  Requirements 

•  15  credit  hours  of  approved  course  woik,  with  at  least  6 
credit  hours  at  the  600-level  or  above,  with  grades  of  C  or 
better.  Grades  of  C  -  or  D  in  certificate  program  coinses  will 


not  be  accepted  toward  the  ftilfillment  of  certificate 
requirements,  although  fliese  grades  will  be  included  in  the 
calculation  of  the  cumulative  grade  point  average.  Students 
must  have  at  least  a  3.0  grade  point  average  in  certificate 
courses  in  order  to  be  awarded  a  certificate. 
Students  in  certificate  programs  must  take  a  miniirum  of  6 
credit  hours  during  each  12-nx>nfti  period  after  they  are 
admitted.  International  students  must  enroll  in  9  credit  hours 
each  semester.  All  programs  mist  be  conpleted  within  four 
years.  A  maximnn  of  3  credit  hours  earned  at  an  accredited 
college  or  university  may  be  appUed  toward  the  certificate  as 
transfer  credit. 

•  Capstone:  sucoessfiil  completion  of  a  3  credit-hour  Asian 
studies  research  project  conducted  under  ftie  supervision  of  an 
Asian  studies  &culty  mercber  A  Substantial  Research  Pisqier 
(SRP)  or  graduate  iodep>endent  study  may  be  used  to  fulfill  this 
requirement. 

•  Students  must  conplete  the  Graduate  Tool  of  Research 
Language  Exam 

Course  Requirements 
Gateway  Requiremmt 

•  One  of  the  following 
HIST-647  Asian  Studies  (3)  (topics) 

PHIL^l  3  Studies  in  Asian  Philosophy  (3)  (topics) 
SIS-567  International  Relations  of  East  Asia  (3) 
Concentration 

•  9  credit  hours  from  the  following  wifli  at  least  one  course  from 
a  department  other  than  the  one  in  which  the  student  has  a 
faTmary  focus: 

HIST-647  Asian  Studies  (3)  (topics)  (if  not  used  forGateway 

requirement  above) 
PHIL-61 3  Studies  in  Asian  Philosoj*y  (3)  (topics)  fif  not 

used  for  Gateway  requirement  above) 
REljG-670Islam(3) 
RELG-673  Hinduism  (3) 
SIS-560  Chinese  Foreign  Pohcy  (3) 
SIS-561  Modem  China  (3) 
SIS-562  ft)litical  Econonty  of  China  (3) 
SIS-563  Japanese  Foreign  Policy  (3) 
SIS-564  Chinese  Politics  (3) 

SIS-565  U.S.  Economic  Relations  with  Japan  and  China  (3) 
SIS-567  International  Relations  of  East  Asia  (3)  (if  not  used 

for  Gateway  requirement  above) 
SIS-676 

•  Capstone  (3) 
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Chair  Catherine  Schaeff 

FuB-Time  Faculty 

Professor  Emeritus/a  W.C.  Banta,E.J.  Breyere, 

B.J.  Claite,  RH.  Fox,  MC.  Sager 

Professor  DC  Culver 

Research  Professor  D.  Boness,  B.  Chambers,  F.  Ferari, 

R.  Fleischer,  J.  Harasew>ch,  Q  Lod),  M.  Morin,  R.  Nelson, 

J.  Norenhurg,  D.  Pawson,  D.  Swanson,  K.  Swartz 

Associate  Professor  D.W.  Fong,  C.  Schaeff 

AsastaDt  Professor  L.  Ameson,  K.  Bushaw-Newton, 

D.  Carhni,  V.  Connau^ton,  K.  Kim,  S.  MacAvoy,  C.  Tudge 

The  Department  ofBiology  provides  courses  in  the  Ufe  sci- 
ences, emphasizing  advances  in  molecular  genetics,  erabryol- 
ogy,  devdopment,  and  evolutionary  biology.  Faculty  members 
conduct  leseaich  in  numerous  areas  including  biodiversity,  cave 
biology,  cell  biology,  conservation  biology,  developmental  biol- 
ogy, evolutionary  ecology,  irnnunolQgy,  marine  science,  ma- 
rine mammals,  microbiology,  molecular  genetics, 
oceanography,  tropical  reefs,  and  vertebrate  visioiL  Studaits  are 
eiKXHiragied  to  participate  in  research  prcgects  at  all  levels.  Stu- 
dents also  have  the  opportunity  to  visit,  observe,  and  intern  at 
some  of  the  nation's  most  prestigious  biological  researdi  cen- 
ters, including  the  National  Institutes  o  f  Ffealth  (N IH),  National 
Institute  of  Nfental  Health  (NIMH),  Smithsonian  Institution, 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  (EPA),  National  Oceanic  & 
Atmospheric  Administration  (NOAA),  National  Aquarium  in 
Baltimore,  and  the  National  Zoo. 

The  department  has  both  unda'graduate  and  graduate  teach- 
ing laboratories  as  \wl!  as  faculty  research  laboratories  in  which 
students  are  eiKouraged  to  leam.  Students  have  the  opportunity 
to  ^in  experience  with  a  wide  variety  of  techniques  induding 
nucleic  acid  and  protein  isolation,  DNA  analysis  and  electro- 
phoresis, bacterial  and  paimary  cell  culture,  stereo,  compound, 
and  fluorescent  microscopy,  and  computer-assisted  measure- 
ments with  data  analysis.  The  fecihties  of  the  Etepartment  ofBi- 
ology and  cooperative  agreements  with  various  government 
laboratories  make  possiWe  opportunities  for  research  in  envi- 
ronmental, ecological,  marine,  and  biortBdical  sciaices. 

The  Departmait  ofBiology  offers  programs  leading  to  the 
B.S.  in  Biology  and  the  M.A.  or  M.S.  in  Biology.  An 
undergraduate  minor  in  biology  is  also  available.  The  depart- 
ment provides  basic  training  ii  the  life  sciences,  anphasizing 
modem  advaiKcs  in  the  areas  of  malecular  genetics,  embryol- 
ogy and  development,  and  evolutionary  biology.  In  addition  to 
training  for  a  career  or  graduate  study  in  biotogy,  students  are 
prepared  for  medical,  doital,  and  veterinary  schools.  The  De- 
partment ofBiology  offers  courses  that  combine  traditional  ed- 
ucation with  the  training  necessary  for  today's  professional 
maiketplace.  The  curriculum  is  designed  to  allow  individuals 


maximum  choice  of  course  selection  after  departmental  re- 
quiremerte  have  been  met. 

The  graduate  degree  programs  both  enphasize  Ae  develop- 
ment of  research  techniques  Research  and  teaching  laborato- 
ries are  vwll  equipped  and  constantly  upgraded.  Students  have 
the  opfwrtunity  to  gain  experience  in  scientific  methods  and  ex- 
perimental design  in  the  laboratory  and  in  ttie  field 

The  departmeot  also  offers  a  B.  A.  in  Environmental  Studies, 
B.S.  in  Marine  Sciaice,  minor  in  environmental  sdence,  M.S. 
in  Environmental  Science,  and  a  Graduate  Certificate  in 
Environmental  Assessmoit.  See  Environmenfed  Studies  for  in- 
formation on  admission  and  program  requirements. 

The  premedical  {Ht>graiie  of  tiie  College  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences, induding  a  Bastbaccalaureate  Premedical  Colificate,  are 
available  to  help  aU  undergraduate,  postbaccalaureate,  and 
graduate  studaits  \Mio  are  considering  a  career  in  medidne  or 
one  of  the  aUied  health  professions.  For  more  information  see 
Preprofessional  Programs. 

B.S.  in  Biology 

Admission  to  the  Program 

Admission  is  flirou^  formal  declaration  of  major  The  de- 
partment counsels  fteshmen  and  transfer  students. 

University  Requirements 

•  Atotalofl20  credit  hours 

•  6  credit  hours  of  college  writing 

•  3  credit  hours  of  coU^e  nsthematics  or  flie  equivalent  by 
examination 

General  Education  Requirements 

•  Atotaloftencouises,  consisting  ofonefoimdationcouree  and 
one  second4evel  course  in  an  approved  sequence  fitnneadi 
of  the  five  curricular  areas 

•  No  more  than  6  credit  hours  may  be  taken  in  the  same 
discipline 

Major  RequH-emmts 

•  72  credit  hours  with  grades  of  C  or  better 
Course  Requirements 

Departmental  Requirements 

•  BIO-llO/BIO-llOG  General  Biology  I  5: 1(4) 

•  BIO-210/BIO-210G  General  Biology  H  5:2  (4) 

•  BIO-300Cdl  Biology  with  Laboratory  (4) 

•  BIO-356  Gwetics  witii  Laboratory  (5) 

•  BI0^99  Senior  Seminar  in  Biology  (3) 

•  20  credit  hours  in  biology  or  other  courses  approved  by  the 
department  chair  at  the  300  level  or  above.  No  more  than  3 
credit  hours  of  a  combination  of  BIO -390  Independent 
Reading,  BIO-392  Cooperative  Education,  BIO-490 
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Independent  Study  Project  in  Biology,  or  BIO-491 
Internship  may  be  counted  toward  this  requirement. 
Related  Requirements 

•  CHEM-1 10/CHEM-l  1 OG  Gereral  CJienistry  1 5;  1  (4) 

•  CHEM-210/CHEM-21  OG  General  Chemistry  0  5 :2  (4) 

•  CHEM-310  Organic  Chemistry  I  (3) 

•  CHEM-3 12  Otganic  Chemistry  I  Laboratory  (1 ) 

•  CHEM-320  Organic  Chemistry  n  (3) 

•  CHEM-322  0iganic  Chemistry  n  Laboratory  (1) 

•  MArH-221  Calculus  1  (4) 

•  MAIH-222  Calculus  n  (4) 
or 

STAr-202  Basic  Statistics  (4) 

•  PHYS-nO/PHYS-110GUniversityPhysicsI5:l  (4) 
(recommended) 

or 

PHYS-105/PHYS-105G  Collie  Plysics  I  5:1  (4) 

•  PHYS-210/PHYS-210G  University  Phyacs  H  5:2  (4) 
(recommended) 

or 

PHYS-205/PHYS-205G  College  Physics  C  5:2  (4) 
University  Honors  Program 

Students  in  the  University  Honors  Program  have  fee  oppoi^ 
tunity  to  graduate  with  University  Honors  in  the  major  To  do 
so,  students  complete  12  hours  of  advanced-level  Honors  woric 
in  the  depaitment  and,  upon  departmental  recomnendation, 
graduate  with  Univeraty  Honors  in  the  major  The  depart- 
ment's Honors  coordinator  advises  students  in  the  University 
Honors  Program  regarding  depaitmental  options. 

Minor  in  Biology 

•  28  credit  hours  with  grades  of  C  or  better  and  at  feast  12 
credit  hours  unique  to  the  minor 

Course  Requirements 

•  BIO-llO/BIO-llOGGeneralBiology  I  5:1  (4) 

•  BIO-21 0/B1O-210G General  Biology  II  5:2  (4) 

•  BIO-300  Cell  Biology  with  Laboratory  (4) 

•  BIO-356  Genetics  with  Laboratory  (5) 

•  CHEM-110/CHEM-110GGeneralChemistryI5:l(4) 

•  CHEM-210/CHEM-210GGeneral  Chemistry  0  5:2  (4) 

•  One  additional  upper-level  Biology  course  approved  by  ftie 
department  chair 

Combined  B.S.  and  M .A.  or  M.S.  in 
Biology 

Admission  to  the  Program 

Undergraduate  biology  majors  should  apply  for  admission 
to  the  B.S./Master'sprogramby  the  endofthe  junior  year.  Ad- 
mission is  open  to  undergraduates  whose  overall  grade  point 
average  and  grade  point  average  in  biology  cowse  is  3.00  or 


higher.  Apjiications  mist  be  accompanied  by  two  letteis  of 
recommendation,  a  statement  of  purpose,  and  Graduate  Record 
Examination  (GRE)  scores.  Eadi  student's  file  must  be  ap- 
proved by  the  department 's  Graduate  Studies  Cormrittee  pricff  to 
the  endofthe  junior  year  to  assure  adequate  time  to  conpletede- 
gree  requirements  for  flie  program. 

Students  should  discuss  their  interest  in  the  program  and  their 
course  schedules  with  nsmbers  of  the  faculty  befijre  subnritting 
a  fotinal  appUcatioa  Interested  students  are  encouraged  to  enroll 
in  up  to  3  credit  hours  of  BIO-490  Independent  Study  Project  to 
conduct  indqjendent  study  research  before  applying. 
Requiicm«its 

•  All  requirements  for  the  B.S.  in  Biology 
Undergraduate  students  nray  apply  6  credit  hours  of  approved 
5004evelcour8e  work  in  biology,  CHEM-560  Biochemistry  I, 
and  STAT-514  Statistical  Methods  to  satisfy  the  requirements 
for  both  degrees. 

•  All  requirements  forthe  MA.  or  M.S.  in  Biology,  including  a 
minimum  of  24  credit  hours  completed  in  residence  in 
graduate  status  after  the  undergraduate  degree  has  been 
awarded. 

M.A.  in  Biology 

This  is  a  nonthesis  degree  lor  students  seeking  various  life 
sdence  professions,  as  addMonal  training  for  students  seeking 
admission  to  professional  schools,  or  as  an  intermediate  degree 
for  ttiosB  intending  to  pursue  further  graduate  study. 
Admission  to  the  Program 

In  addition  to  meeting  the  minimum  university  requirements 
for  graduate  study,  applicants  must  take  the  Graduate  Record  Ex- 
arranation,  including  the  General  Test  and  the  Advanced  Test  in 
Biology.  International  applicants  whose  first  language  is  not 
Enghsh  are  required  to  submit  results  of  the  Test  of  Enghsh  as  a 
Foreign  Language  (TOEFL).  Applicants  must  subnit  two  letters 
of  recommendation. 
Degree  Requirements 

•  30  credit  hours  of  approved  graduate  work 

•  Corrqirehensive  exanination 

•  Directed  literature  research  (BIO-790)  resulting  in  a 
significant  paper  reviewing  some  aspect  of  life  science;  the 
subject  ofthis  review  paper  is  sdected  by  flie  student  subject  to 
approval  by  the  graduate  studies  committee  and  the  diair  of  the 
department 

•  An  oral  report  presented  in  the  form  of  a  pubUc  seminar  on  the 
topic  of  the  review  paper 

Course  Requironents 

•  BIO-566  Evolutionary  Mechanisnis  (3) 

•  BIO-583  Moleailar  Biology  (3) 

•  BIO-677  Special  Topics  in  Developmental  Biology  (1) 
or 

BIO-679  Topics  in  Evolutionary  Biology  (1) 

•  BIO-697  Research  Mettiods  in  Biology  (3) 
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•  BIO-790  Biology  Literature  Research  (3) 

•  SrAT-514  Statistical  Methods  (3)  (satisfies  tool  of  research 
requirement) 

•  An  additional  14  hours  of  approved  graduate  course  work 

M.S.  in  Biology 

This  is  a  research  degree  that  may  serve  as  an  intermediate 
degree  for  those  intending  to  pursue  further  graduate  study,  as 
well  as  a  necessary  degree  for  a  variety  of  careers  in  the  life  sci- 
ences. 
Admission  to  the  Program 

In  addition  to  meeting  the  minimum  universityrequirements 
for  graduate  study,  applicants  must  take  the  Graduate  Recoid 
Examination,  including  the  General  Test  and  the  Advanced  Test 
in  Biology.  International  applicants  whose  Grst  language  is  not 
English  are  required  to  submit  results  of  ttie  Test  ofEnglish  as  a 
Foreign  Language  (TOEFIv).  Applicants  must  submit  two  let- 
ters of  recommendation.  Preference  is  given  to  applicants  with  a 
clear  interest  in  woridng  in  the  research  laboratory  of  one  of  the 
full-time  faculty  membeis  in  the  department. 
Degree  Requirements 

•  30  credit  hours  of  approved  graduate  work 


•  Compiehensive  examination 

•  Advancement  to  candidacy,  which  requiresthe  acceptance  of 
a  research  proposal  by  the  studsnt's  advisor,  the  graduate 
studiescommittee,  and  the  diair  oft  he  department  at  least  one 
semester  prior  to  the  oral  defense  of  the  thesis. 

•  CompWtion,  oral  defense,  and  the  acceptance  of  ttiesisby  the 
thesis  committee,  chairofthe  depfntment,  and  the  university 

Course  Requirements 

•  BIO-566  Evolutionary  Mechanians  (3) 

•  BIO-583  Molecular  Biology  (3) 

•  BIO-677  Special  Topics  in  Developmental  Biology  (1) 
or 

BlO-679  Topics  in  Evolutionary  Biology  (1) 

•  BIO-697  Research  Methods  in  Biology  (3) 

•  BIO-797  Master's  Thesis  Research  (5) 

•  SrAT-514  Statistical  Methods  (3)  (satisfies  tool  of  research 
requirement) 

•  An  additional  12hoursof  appnjved  graduate  course  work 
Special  Opportunities 

•  Teaching  fellow^ps  or  assistantships 

•  Helmlinge  and  Burfaoe  Awards  forbiobgy  graduate  students 
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Chair  David  Culver 

FuU-Time  Faculty 

Professor  Emeritus  H.S.  El  Khadem(IsbeU  Chair  Emeritus), 

P.F.  Waters 

Horace  and  May  IsbeU  Char  in  Natural  Products 

Chemistry  D.  Horton 

Professor  AM.  Cheh,  J.E.  Qirard 

Research  Professor  L.T  Hughes,  J.  Kutina,  J.G  Osteryoung, 

,C.D.  Pibel 

Associate  Professor  F.W.  Carson 

Research  Associate  Professor  A.  Le 

Assistant  Professor  M.  KonakUeva,D.  Fox 

Chemistry  is  the  science  that  deals  with  the  cortposition  of 
materials,  their  structures  and  properties,  the  transformations 
they  imdergo,  and  the  energy  changes  fliat  aoconpany  these 
transformations.  Areas  of  study  include  general,  organic,  physi- 
cal, analytical,  and  inorganic  diemistry,  as  well  as  biochemistry 
and  earth  science.  Students  are  encouraged  to  participate  in  re- 
search pnajects  at  all  levels. 

Accredited  by  the  American  Chemical  Society,  the  depart- 
ment oflfers  programs  leading  to  the  B.S.  and  MS.  inChanistry 
and  the  B.S.  in  Biochemistry.  Besides  training  for  a  career  or 
graduate  study  in  diemistry,  undergraduate  students  are  pre- 
pared for  medical  or  dental  school,  engineering  progranB,  and 
otha-  careers  where  technical  expertise  is  needed.  The  depart- 


ment provides  a  po'sonal,  congenial  environment  where  stu- 
dents can  devdop  and  pursue  a  flexible  program  of  study  de- 
signed to  fulfill  individual  interests  and  needs 

The  Departmait  of  Chemistry  is  equipped  with  standard 
chemical  instrumentation,  induding  spectrometere  and  chro- 
matographic equipment.  Laboratoiy  fadhties  in  ftie  Beeghly 
Building  include  modem  teaching  and  research  laboratories  as 
well  as  a  computer  room,  dark  room,  controlled  temperature 
room,  and  instrument  rooms.  Specialized  laboratories  have 
been  est^li^ed  for  research  in  biodiemistry,  polymer  chemis- 
try, and  carfeohydratB  chemistry,  and  for  work  requiring  an  inert 
atmosphere.  Graduate  and  undergraduate  students  are  involved 
in  a  variety  of  research  projects  using  the  facilities  of  the  depart- 
ment or  through  cooperative  agreements  with  many  govern- 
mental laboratories. 

Faculty  members  are  involved  in  conducting  research  in  an- 
alytical diemistry,  biochemistry,  carbohydrate  chenistry,  inor- 
ganic chemistry,  biotechnology,  organic  synthesis,  and  physical 
biochemistry.  Laboratory  research  projects  are  available  in  our 
own  well-equipped  modem  building  and  also  at  many 
woild-renowned  research  laboratories  in  the  Washington,  D.C. 
area 

Research  opportunities  in  the  Washington  area  through  in- 
ternships, cooperative  education  work-study  programs,  and 
spedal  anangements  are  available  at  the  following  laboratories: 
Center  for  Advanced  Research  in  Biotechnology,  Food  and 
Drug  Administration,  National  Institute  of  Standards  and  Tech- 
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nology.  National  Institutes  of  Health,  Naval  Medical  Reseaicb 
Institute,  Naval  Reseaidi  Laboratory,  Naval  Surfece  Weapons 
Laboratory,  U.S.  Army  Mobility  Equipment  Research  and  De- 
velopment Command  at  Fort  Belvoir,  and  the  Walter  Reed 
Amiy  hstiti<e  ofResearch.  Students  who  participate  in  these 
piDgrams  obtain  experience  with  spedalized  equipment  and 
interact  with  research  scientists  outside  ttie  university. 

The  {H«medical  programs  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences, including  a  Postbaccalaureate  Premedical  Certificate, 
are  available  to  help  aU  undergraduate,  postbaccalaureate,  and 
graduate  students  who  are  considering  a  career  in  medicine  or 
one  of  the  aDied  health  professions.  For  nwre  infiinnation  see 
Pnsprofessional  Programs. 
Teaching  Certification 

Students  interested  in  obtaining  teaching  credentials  for 
grades  7-12  may  take  a  36-credil  hour  second  major  in  sec- 
ondary education  or  combine  their  undergraduate  degree  with 
the  MAT.  degree  with  a  concentration  in  secondary  educa- 
tion. For  infotmation  on  admission  and  program  requirements, 
see  the  School  of  Education,  Teaching  and  Health  secondary 
education  programs. 

B.S.  in  Biochemistry 

Admission  to  the  Pribram 

Fonnal  admission  to  file  major  requires  a  grade  point  aver- 
age of  2.00  (on  a  4.00  scale).  The  department  counsels  fiedi- 
men  and  transfer  studaits,  as  well  as  declared  biochemistry 
majors. 
University  Requirements 

•  A  total  of  120  credit  hours 

•  6  credit  hours  of  college  writing 

•  3  credit  hours  of  college  mathematics  or  the  equivalent  by 
examination 

General  Education  Requirements 

•  A  total  often  courses,  consisting  of  one  foundation  couise 
and  one  second-level  course  in  an  approved  sequence  fixxn 
each  of  the  five  curricular  areas 

•  No  more  than  6  credit  hours  may  be  taken  in  the  same 
discpline 

Major  Requirements 

•  72  credit  hours  with  grades  ofC  or  better 
Course  Requirements 

•  BIO-llO/BIO-llOG General  Biology  I  5:1  (4) 

•  BIO-210/BIO-210GGeneral  Biology  II  5:2  (4) 

•  BIO-300  Cell  Kology  with  Laboratory  (4) 

•  BIO-356  Genetics  wifii  Laboratory  (5) 

•  BIO-440  Microbiology  with  Laboratory  (4) 

•  BIO-583  Molecular  Biology  (3) 

•  CHEM-1 10/CHEM-l  1 OG  General  Chemistry  1 5 : 1  (4) 

•  CHEM-210/CHEM-210GGeiBral  Chemistry  n  5:2  (4) 


•  CHEM-3 10  Organic  Chemistry  I  (3) 

•  CHEM-312  Organic  Chranistry  I  Laboratory  (1) 

•  CHEM-32D  Oiganic  Chanistiy  H  (3) 

•  CHEM-322  Oiganic  Chemistry  n  Laboratory  (1) 

•  CHEM-410Biophyacal  Chemistry  (3) 

•  CHEM-411  Biophyacal  Chemistry  Laboratory  (1) 

•  CHEM-460histruinental  Analysis  (3) 

•  CHEM-461  Instrumental  Analysis  Laboratory  (2) 

•  CHEM-508  Human  Biodiemislry  Laboratory  (1) 

•  CHEM-SeO  Biochemistry  I  (3) 

•  CHEM-561  Biochemistry  n  (3) 

•  MATH-221  Calculus  I  (4) 

•  MATH-222  Cafculus  n  (4) 

•  PHYS-1  lO/PHYS-llOG  University  Physics  I  5: 1  (4) 

•  PHYS-210/PHYS-210G  IMvCTsity  Physics  II  5:2  (4) 
University  Honors  Program 

Students  in  the  Univeraty  Honors  Program  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  graduate  with  Univasity  Honors  in  the  major  Students 
may  take  Honors  supplements  to  satisfy  the  advanced-level  re- 
quirements, but  are  encouraged  to  meet  with  faculty  members  to 
discuss  independent  research  projects  that  combine  the  ad- 
vanced-level and  capstone  expaienoes.  Students  register  for 
CHEM-398,  CHEM-399,  CHEM^98,  or  CHEM^99  as  appro- 
priate. The  department's  Honors  coordinator  advises  students  in 
the  University  Honors  Program  regarding  departmental  options. 

B.S.  in  Chemistry 

Admission  to  the  Program 

Formal  admission  to  the  nsijor  requires  a  grade  point  average 
of  2.00  (on  a  4.00  scale).  The  departmmt  counsels  fi:e^nnBn  and 
transfer  students,  as  well  as  declared  chemistry  majors. 
University  Requirements 

•  A  total  of  120  credit  horns 

•  6  credit  hours  of  college  writing 

•  3  credit  hours  of  college  mathematics  or  the  equivalent  by 
exanination 

General  Education  Requirements 

•  Atotal  often  courses,  consisting  of  one  foundation  course  and 
one  second-level  course  in  an  approved  sequence  fixm  eadi  of 
the  five  cuiricular  areas 

•  No  more  than  6  credit  hours  may  be  taken  in  the  same 
discipline 

Major  Requirements 

•  68  credit  hours  with  grades  of  C  or  better 
Course  Requirements 

•  CHEM-1 10/CHEM-l  lOG  Geieral  Chemistry  1 5: 1  (4) 

•  CHEM-210/CHEM-210GGeiBral  Chemistry  n  5:2  (4) 

•  CHEM-3 10  Oiganic  Chemistry  I  (3) 
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•  CHEM-3120rganicCheiiiistiyILaboratoiy(l) 

•  CHEM-320  Organic  Chemistry  11(3) 

•  CHEM-3220rgaiicCTieinistiyII  Laboratory  (1) 

•  CHEM-350Quanlitative  Analysis  (3) 

•  CHEM-351  Quantitative  Analysis  Laboratory  (2) 

•  CHEM-410  Biophysical  Chemistry  (3) 

•  CHEM-4 11  Biophysical  Chemistry  L<4)oratory(l) 

•  CHEM^60  Instrumental  Analysis  (3) 

•  CHEM-461  Instnmiental  Analysis  Laboiatoiy  (2) 

•  CHEM-5 1 0  Advanced  Physical  Chemistry  (3 ) 

•  CHEM-5  llAdvaiced  Physical  Chemistry  LaboTEtoryP) 

•  CHEM-550  Advanced  Inorganic  Chenistry  (3) 

•  CHEM-5  52  Inorganic  Chenistry  Laboratory  (1) 

•  CHEM-560  BiocfaemBtry  I  (3) 

•  CHEM-561  Biochemistry  H  (3) 

•  MATH-221  Calculus  I  (4) 

•  MATH-222  Calculus  n  (4) 

•  MATH-3 1 3  Calculus  m  (4) 

•  fflYS-1 10/PHYS-l  lOG  University  Physics  I  5: 1  (4) 

•  FHYS-210/PHYS-210G  University  Physics  n  5:2  (4) 

•  At  least  3  credit  hours  from  the  following: 
CHEM-490  hidependent  Study  Project  (1-6) 
CHEM-498 Honors:  Senior Year(l-3) 
CHEM^99HonOTs:  Senior  Year  (1-3) 

Special  Opportunities 

•  Anthony  M  Schwartz  Undergraduate  Research  Fellowship 

•  Qualified  junior  and  senior  chemistry  majors  nay  conduct 
r«seaidi  under  CHEM-3  90/490  Independent  Study  Project 

•  A  cooperative  work-study  program  involving  several 
research  organizations  is  available  through  fee  Department  of 
Chemistry.  Undergraduate  students  work  full  time  for  six 
trmi^  and  study  at  the  university  for  five  monttis. 

University  Honors  Program 

Students  in  the  University  Honors  Program  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  graduate  with  Utriveraty  Honors  in  the  major.  Students 
may  take  Honors  si^jplements  to  satisfy  the  advanced-level  re- 
qutiemerls,  but  are  encouraged  to  meet  with  faculty  members 
to  discuss  independent  research  projects  that  combine  ttie  ad- 
vanced-level and  capstone  experiences.  Students  register  for 
CHEM-398,  CHEM-399,  CHEM^98,  or  CHEM^99  as  ap- 
propriate. The  department's  Honors  coordinator  advises  stu- 
dents in  the  Univeraty  Honors  Program  regarding  departmental 
options. 

Minor  in  Biochemistry 

•  35  credit  hours  with  gradesofCorbetterandat  least  12crBdit 
hours  unique  to  the  minor 

Course  Requirements 

•  BIO-1 10/BIO-l  lOG  General  Biology  1 5: 1  (4) 


•  BIO-210/BIO-210O  General  Biology  II  5:2  (4) 

•  BIO-300  Cell  Biology  with  laboratory  (4) 

•  CHEM-1 1  (VCHEM-l  lOG  General  Chemistiy  1 5: 1  (4) 

•  CHEM-21»'CHEM-210G  General  Chemistry  115:2  (4) 

•  CHEM-310Organic  Chemistry  I  (3) 

•  CHEM-3 1 2  Organic  Chemistry  1  laboratory  ( 1 ) 

•  CHEM-320  Organic  ChemistTyn  (3) 

•  CHEM-322  Organic  Chemistry  n  Laboratory  (1) 

•  CHEM-508  Human  Biochanistry  Laboratory  (1) 

•  CHEM-560  Biochemistry  I  (3) 

•  CHEM-561  Biochemistry  n  (3) 

Minor  in  Chemistry 

•  24credithourswTth  gradesofCorbetterandatleast  12ctedit 
hours  uniqiK  to  ftie  minor 

Course  Requirements 

•  CHEM-1 1 C/CHEM-1  lOG  General  Chemistry  I  5: 1  (4) 

•  CHEM-21G/CHEM-210G  General  Ctemistry  0  5:2(4) 

•  CHEM-310Organic  Chemistry  I  (3) 

•  CHEM-3 1 2  Organic  Chemistry  I  Laboratory  (1 ) 

•  CHEM-320  Organic  Chemistry  11(3) 

•  CHEM-3220rganic  Chemistry  n  Laboratory  (1) 

•  8  credit  hours  from  the  following  with  the  approval  of  the 
department  chair 

CHEM-350  Quantitative  Analysis  (3) 
CHEM-351  Quantitative  Analysis  Laboratory  (2) 
CHEM-4 10  Biophysical  Ctemishy  (3) 
CHEM-4 1 1  Biophysical  Chemistry  Laboratory  (1) 
CHEM-460  Instnimerial  Analysis  (3) 
CHEM-461  Insbumental  Analysis  Laboratory  (2) 
CHEM-510  Advanced  Physical  Chemistry  (3) 
CHEM-5 1 1  Advanced  Physical  Qiernistry  Laboi^ory  (2) 
CHEM-560  Biochemistry  I  (3) 
CHEM-561  Biochemistry  H  (3) 

Combined  B.S.  and  M.S.  in  Chemistry 

Admission  to  the  Program 

Undergraduate  chemistry  majors  diould  apply  for  admis- 
sion to  the  B.S./M.S.  program  by  the  end  of  the  junior  year.  Ad- 
mission is  open  to  undegraduates  whose  overall  grade  poirt 
average  and  grade  point  average  in  chemistry  courses  is  3.00  or 
higher.  Applications  must  be  accompanied  by  two  lettersof  rec- 
ommendation and  a  statement  of  purpose. 

Students  should  discuss  their  interest  in  the  program  with 
men4)ers  of  the  faculty  before  submitting  a  fcimal  application 
Interested  students  are  encouraged  to  enroll  in  CHEM-490  In- 
dependent Study  Project  to  conduct  independait  study  research 
before  applying. 
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Requiremeots 

•  All  requirements  forlhe  B.S.  in  Chemistry  or  Biodieraistry 
Undergraduate  students  may  apply  6  credit  hours  of 
^proved  500-level  course  work  in  chemistry  or  3  credit 
houis  in  chemistry  and  STAT-514  Statistical  Methods  to 
satisfy  the  requiremmts  for  botti  degrees. 

•  All  requirements  for  the  M.S.  in  Chemistry,  including  a 
minimum  of  24  credit  hours  conpleted  in  residence  in 
graduate  status  after  the  undergraduate  degree  has  been 
awaided. 

M.S.  in  Chemistry 

Admission  to  the  Program 

AppUcants  mist  have  eamed  a  degree  equivalent  to  fulfill- 
ing the  requirements  for  a  B.S.  in  Chemistry  or  Biochemistry 
with  a  3.00  cumulative  grade  point  average  (on  a  4.00  scale)  in 
chemistry  from  a  college  accredited  by  the  American  Chemi- 
cal Society  or  equivalent.  Graduate  Record  Examination 
(GRE)  scores  are  required.  AU  apphcations  must  be  approved 
by  the  faculty  of  ttie  Department  of  Chemistry. 
Degree  Requirements 

•  30  oedit  hours  of  approved  graduate  woik 

The  entire  course  of  studymustconstituteaunified  pro  gram. 
Each  student  oust  have  a  proposed  cuniculum  approved  by 
the  depiartment's  academic  advisor  and  the  department  chair 
within  one  semester  after  entering  the  program 

•  Tool  of  research:  an  examination  in  German,  French, 
Russian,  oonputer  progranming,  or  statistics. 

•  One  comprehensive  examination 

•  Research  requirement: 

CHEM-797  Master's  Thesis  Reseaidi  (6)  or 


CHEM-797  Master's  Thesis  Research  (3)  and 
CHEM-691  Internship  in  Chemistry  (3) 
with  grades  of  B  or  better 

A  thesis  of  pubhshable  quality  based  on  original  chemical 
laboratory  research  must  be  presented  at  a  public  seminar  and 
defended  before  the  students's  committee  immediately 
thereafter  A  research  proposal  rraist  be  accepted  by  the 
student's  thesis  committee  at  least  one  semester  prior  to  the 
oral  defense  of  the  thesis. 
Course  Requirements 

•  CHEM-602  Research  Method  Desigp  (3) 

•  CHEM-603  Ctemical  Characterization  (3) 

•  CHEM-604  Advanced  Laboratory  Techniques  (3) 

•  CHEM-605ReseardiSeninar(3) 

•  CHEM-797  Master  Is  Thesis  Research  (6) 
or 

CHEM-797  Master  ^  Thesis  Research  (3)  and 
CHEM-691  Internship  in  Chemistry  (3) 

•  Three  courses  from  the  following: 
CHEM-510  Advanced  Physical  Chemistiy  (3) 
CHEM-520  Advanced  Oiganic  Chemistiy  I  (3) 
CHEM-540  Advanced  Analytical  Chemistry  (3) 
CHEM-550  Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry  (3) 
CHEM-561  Biochemistry  H  (3) 

•  One  course  from  the  following 
CHEM-521  Advanced  Organic  Chemistiy  n  (3) 
CHEM-535  Topics  in  Biological  and  Orgpnic 

Chemistry  (3) 
CHEM-555  Topics  in  Inorganic  and  Analytical 

Chemistry  (3) 
CHEM-565  Proteomics  (3) 
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Chair  Teresa  L  Laikin 

FuU-Tbne  Facutty 

Computer  Science 

Professor  Emeritus  R A.  Bassler,  T.J.  Bergin, 

F.W.  Connolly,  W.J.  Kennevan,  ID.  Welt 

Professor  M.  Owrang,  A.  Wu 

Associate  Professor  Emeritus  WH.  Gammon 

Associate  FHifessor  M.A.  Gray 

Instructor  A.  Ford,  R.  Myers 

Physics 

Professor  Emeritus  M  Harrison,  R.B.  Kay,  H.R.  Reiss, 

RA.  Segnan,  R.V.  Wateihouse,  J  A.  White 

Professor  R.  Berendzen,  L  Medsker 

Associate  nvfessor  T.  Laridn 

Assistant  Professor  N.  Harstoian 

Audio  Technology 

Assistant  Professor  P.  Oehlras 


The  Department  of  Computer  Science,  Audio  Technology, 
and  Physics  provides  programs  in  three  disciplines  that  stand  at 
the  forefront  of  most  scientific  and  technical  areas.  Students  in 
these  programs  leam  the  fundamentals  of  a  discipline  wMle  pre- 
paring themselves  for  careeis  in  the  sciences  or  technologies.  In 
addition,  the  department  is  able  to  provide  innovative 
cross-discipline  courses  so  ttiat  students  can  gain  a  broader  edu- 
cation. 

The  department's  Washington,  D.C.  location  affords  students 
access  to  many  governmental,  cultural,  scientific,  and  historical 
institutions.  These  institutions  serve  as  an  inportant  research  re- 
source and  as  a  source  of  employment  for  students  with  the 
strong  technological  background  provided  by  these  pnograms. 

Audio  Technology 

The  B.S.  in  Audb  Tedmology,  flie  B.A.  in  Audio  Produc- 
tion, and  a  ninor  in  audio  technology  are  ofiFered.  The  B.S.  in 
Audio  Technology  pirepiares  students  for  careers  in  the  audio,  en- 
totainment,  acoustics,  computer,  and  electronics  fields,  while 
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the  B.  A.  in  Audio  Production  concentrates  on  audio  and  music 
production  wittiin  the  broader  context  of  a  Uberal  arte  educatioa 
These  prograrrB  focus  on  the  art  and  science  of  audb  and  music 
technology,  including  sound  synthesis  and  electronic  music 
production,  multitrack  studio  recording,  analog  and  digital  elec- 
tronics, physic&'acoustics,  and  digital  audio  workstations.  Stu- 
dents can  gain  real-wt)rld  experience  by  interning  at  a 
professional  recording  studio,  radio  or  television  station,  the- 
ater, or  ottier  such  fecility. 
CoitqMter  Science 

The  B.S.,  M.S.,  and  undograduate  minor  in  Computer  Sci- 
ence are  offered.  These  programs  prepare  students  for  a  wide 
range  of  career  opportunities  in  software  devetopment  and  de- 
sign, multimedia  computing,  artificial  intelligence  and  com- 
puter visbn,  and  other  technical  computing  professions.  They 
ensure  a  balanced  presentation  of  flie  practical  and  theoretical 
aspects  of  computer  scietx^e  and  provide  students  with  a  back- 
ground for  professional  anploymait  or  fiirtbsr  graduate  study 
in  the  discipline. 
Physics 

The  B.S.  in  Physics,  a  minor  in  physics,  and  a  ninorand  un- 
dergraduate certificate  in  applied  fiiysics  are  ofifered.  Courses 
focus  on  the  study  of  physical  phenomena  and  properties  o  f  the 
universe:  gravitation,  electricity  and  magnetism,  atcroic  and  nu- 
clear structure,  fundamental  particles,  and  the  properties  of  mat- 
ter. 

In  our  high-tedmobgy  society,  people  with  undergradiBte 
physics  backgrounds  are  emyioyed  in  research  labs  and  engi- 
neering fields,  work  in  consulting  companies,  or  pursue  gradu- 
ate studies.  Physics  graduates  are  in  diverse  fidds  such  as 
conputer  systems  analysis  and  design,  fiber-optics  telecommu- 
nications systems,  medical  physics,  acoustics,  environmental 
science,  digital  audio  and  multimedia  technolc^y,  science  edu- 
catioD,  and  science  policy.  Educational  facilities  incLide  general 
laboratories,  as  well  as  laboratories  in  physics  education, 
MossbaiKr  spectroscopy,  laser  phyacs,  oomputatiocial  physics, 
and  neund  computing. 

B.A.  in  Audio  Production 

Admission  to  the  Program 

Formal  admission  to  the  program  reqxrires  a  grade  point  av- 
erage of  200  (on  a  4.00  scale)  and  departmental  approval. 
University  Requirements 

•  Atotalof  120  credit  hours 

•  6  credit  hoirs  of  college  writing 

•  3  credit  hours  of  college  mathematics  or  the  equivalent  by 
examination 

General  Education  Requirements 

•  Atotaloften  courses,  consisting  ofonefoundationcouise  and 
one  second4evel  course  in  an  approved  se<pience  fiwmeach 
of  five  cuiricular  areas 

•  No  more  than  6  credit  hours  may  be  taken  in  the  same 
discipline 


Major  Requirements 

•  56  credit  hours  with  grades  of  C  or  better 
Course  Requirements 

Core  Courses  (23  credit  hours) 

•  APEC-lOl  Fundamentals  of  Audio  Techn(dogy  (3) 

•  ATEC-l  02  Audio  Tedmology  I  .aboriory  (1 ) 

•  ArEC-210SoundSyrthesisI(3) 

•  ArEC-220  Sound  Synthesis  11(3) 

•  ArEC-410  Sound  Studio  Techniques  and  ftactioe  (3) 

•  ArEC^20  Advmced  Sound  Studio  Techniques  (3) 

•  ArEC-450  Audio  Tedmology  Capstcme  (1  -6) 

•  ArEC-507  Digital  Audio  >M)rkstations  I  (3) 

•  ArEC-508  Digital  Audio  ^^brkslatio^s  II  (3) 

Arts  Courses  (12  credit  hours) 

•  Two  sequences  (4  coiises  total)  fiomthe  fdlowing: 
MMDD-200  Multimedia  I  (3)  and 

MMDD400  Multimedia  U  (3) 
reRF-102  Modan  Daice  \{3)and  FERF-202  Modem 

Dance  H  (3) 
reRF-1 1 5/PERF-l  1 5G  Theatre:  Prindples,  Plays, 

and  Pafomance  1: 1  (3)  ami  PERF-20(VPERF-200G 

Dance  and  Society  1 :2  (3) 
PERF-124  Hanrony  I  (3)  and  PERF-125  Harmony  D  (3) 
reRF-227  MusidansMp  I  (3)  and 

FERF-228  Musidanship  D  (3) 
FERF-260  Princples  of  Production  I  (4)  and 

FERF-261  Principles  of  Production  E  (4) 
reRF-305  History  and  Phitosophy  ofDanoe  I  (3)  and 

FERF-306  History  and  Phitosophy  ofDanoe  U.  (3) 
reRF-322  Music  History  1(2)md 

PERF-323  Music  History  II  (3) 
PERF-365  Theatre  History  I  (3)  and 

FERF-366  Theatre  History  H  (3) 

Business  and  Communication  Courses 
(12  credit  hours) 

•  Two  sequeiKes  (4  courses  total)  fix>mtfae  fdlowing 
ACCT-201  Legal  Issues  in  Business  (3)  and 

ACCT-240  Principles  of  Financial  Accounting  (3) 
CXDMM- 1 0(yCOMM-l  OOG  Understanding  Mass  Media  4: 1 

{7)  and 

COMM-200  Writing  fijr  Mass  Conmunication  (3) 
COMM-105/COMM-105G  Visual  Literacy  1 :1  (3)  and 

COMM-200  Writing  for  Mass  Commmic^on  (3) 
COMM-33 1  Fihnand  Video  Production  1  (3)  and 

COMM-333  Fundamaitals  of  TV  and  VTR  (3) 
BCON-100/ECON-100GMacroeconOTnics4:l  (3)  and 

BCON-200/ECON-200G  IvEcroeconamics4:2  (3) 
FIN-200/FIN-200G  P&sonal  Finance  and  Financial 

Institutions  4:2  (3)  and 

IBUS-200/IBUS-200GTheGIobEi  Maricetpbce  3:2  (3) 
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Efectives  (9  credit  hours) 

•  9  credit  hours  from  ttie  following: 

ARTH-IOS/AKTH-IOSO  Art:  The  Historical 

Experience  1 : 1  (3) 
ARTH-210/AKrH-210G  Modem  Art:  Nineteoith  and 

Twraitiefli  Centuries  1:2  (3) 
ArBC-305  Acoustics  (3) 
ArBC-390  Indqwndent  Reading  (1-^ 
ArBC-491  Intanshp  (1-6) 
COMM-331  Film  and  Video  Pioduction  I  (3) 
COMM-333  Fundamentals  ofTV  and  VTR  (3) 
CSC-100  Conputers  and  Infomaation  (3) 
CSC-210  Creativity  and  Computers  (3) 
MMDD-200  Nfultimedia  I  (3) 
MMDD-400  Multimedia  11  (3) 
MMDD^SO  Multimedia  m  (3) 
PSYC-105/PSYC-105GPsyclBlogy  Understanding 

Human  Behavior  4: 1  (3) 
PSYC-1 15/PSYC-l  15G  PSyctology  as  a  Natural 

Science  5:1  (4) 
PSYC-235/PSYC-235G  Theories  ofPersonality  4:2  (3) 
PS  YC-240/PSYC-240G  Dmgs  and  Behavior  5: 2  (3) 

University  Honors  Program 

Students  in  the  University  Honors  Program  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  graduate  with  University  Honors  in  the  major  To  do 
so,  students  complete  12  hours  of  advanced-level  Honors  work 
in  the  department  and,  upon  departmental  recortmendation, 
graduate  with  University  Honors  in  ttie  major  The  depart- 
ment's Honors  coordinator  advises  students  in  the  University 
Hawrs  Program  regarding  departmental  options. 

B.S.  in  Audio  Technology 

Admission  to  ttie  Program 

Formal  admission  to  the  program  requires  a  grade  point  av- 
erage of  2.00  (on  a  4.00  scale)  and  the  approval  of  the  depart- 
ment undergraduate  advisor 

University  Requirements 

•  A  total  of  120  credit  houis 

•  6  credit  hours  of  college  writing 

•  3  credit  hours  of  college  mathematics  or  the  equivalent  by 
examination 

General  Education  Requirements 

•  A  total  often  courses,  consisting  of  one  foundation  course 
and  one  second-level  course  in  an  approved  sequence  from 
each  of  five  curricular  areas 

•  No  more  than  6  credit  hours  may  be  taken  in  the  same 
discpline 

Major  Requirements 

•  54  credit  hours  with  grades  of  C  or  better 


Course  Requironents 

Core  Courses  (36  credit  hours  minimum) 

•  ATEC-lOl  Fundamentals  of  Audio  Technology  (3) 

•  ATBC-1 02  Audio  Technology  Laboratory  (1) 

•  ATBC-210  Sound  Synthesis  1  (3) 

•  ArEC-220  Sound  Synthesis  n  (3) 

•  ArEC-305  Acoustics  (3) 

•  ArEC-410  Sound  Studio  Techniques  andPractice  (3) 

•  ArEC-420  Advanced  Sound  Studio  Techniques  (3) 

•  ArEC-450  Audio  Technology  Capstone  (1-6) 

•  ArEC-507  Digital  Audio  Woikstations  I  (3) 

•  ArEC-508  Digital  Audio  Woikstations  IT  (3) 

•  MATH-211  Applied  Calculus  1(4) 

or 
MATH-221  Cakulus  I  (4) 

•  One  of  the  following 
COMM-IOO/COMM-IOOG  Uolerstanding 

Mass  Media  4:1  (3) 
COMM-105/COMM-105G  Visual  Literacy  1 :1  (3) 
COMM-333  Fundamentals  of  TV  and  VTR  (3) 

•  One  of  the  following 
PERF-120  Music  Fundamentals  (3) 
PERF-260  Principles  of  Production  I  (4) 
PERF-362  Lighting  Design  (3) 

Physics  Courses  (6  credit  hours  minimum) 

•  A  two-course  sequence  fiom  the  following: 
PHYS-IOO/PHYS-IOOG  Physics  for  the  Modem 

Worid5:l(4)ant/ 
PHYS-200/PHYS-200G  Physics  for  the  New 

Millennium  5:2  (3) 
or 

PHYS-105/PHYS-105G  College  Physics  1 5: 1  (4)  and 
PHYS-205/PHYS-205G  CoU^e  Pltysics  H  5:2  (4) 
or 

PHYS-1 10/PHYS-llOG  IMvasity  Phyacs  I  5:1  (4)  and 
PHYS-210/PHYS-210G  Uiiversity  Physics  U  5:2  (4) 

Electronics  and  Computer  Science  Courses 
(12  credit  hours  minimum) 

•  Two  sequences  from  the  following: 

ATEC-3 1 2  Electronics  1  (3yArEC-322  Electronics  Lab  I  (2) 

and 

ArEC-31 3  Electronics  H  (3yArBC-323  Electronics  Lab  H  (2) 

AFEC-SOO  Miooelectronics  (4)  and 

ATBC-SOl  Digital  ElectiOTics  (4) 
CSC-1 00  Computers  and  bforriBtion  (3)  and 

CSC-210  Creativity  and  Computers  (3) 
CSC-280  Introduction  to  Computer  Science  I  (4)  and 

CSC-281  Introduction  to  Computer  Science  II  (3) 
CSC-282  Ass«r4)lyianguage  Programming  Q)  and 

CSC-330  Organization  of  Cortputer  Systems  (4) 
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CSC-543  Object-Orierted  Analysis  and  Design  (3)  and 
CSC -544  Object-Oriented  Piogrammiig  (3) 
University  Honors  Program 

Students  in  the  UniNcrsity  Honors  Program  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  graduate  with  Univasity  Honors  in  the  major.  To  do 
so,  students  complete  1 2  hours  of  advanoed-level  Pfcmors  woik 
in  the  department  and,  upon  departmental  recoirmendation, 
graduate  with  Lhiversity  Honors  in  ttie  rrajor  The  department's 
Honors  coordinator  advises  students  in  tiie  University  Hbnois 
Program  regarding  departmental  options. 

B.S.  in  Computer  Science 

Admission  to  the  Program 

FomBl  admisacm  to  the  majcr  requires  a  amulatiw  grade 
point  average  of  2.00  (on  a  4.00  scale)  and  departmenld  approval 

University  Requiremoits 

•  Atotal  of  120  credit  hours 

•  6  credit  hoirs  of coUege  writing 

•  3  credit  hours  of  college  mathematics  or  flie  equivalent  by 
examination 

General  Education  Requirements 

•  Atotaloftencomses,  consisting  ofonefoundationcouise  and 
one  second4evel  course  in  an  approved  sequence  from  each 
of  the  five  curricular  areas 

•  No  mare  than  6  credit  hours  may  be  taken  in  the  same 
discipline 

Major  Requrements 

•  69  credit  hours  with  grades  of  C  or  better 
Course  Requirements 

•  CSC -280  hSroduction  to  Computer  Science  I  (4) 

•  CSC -281  htroduction  to  Computer  Science  n  (3) 

•  CSC -330  Oganization  of  Computer  Systems  (4) 

•  CSC-350hitroduction  to  Discrete  Structures  (3) 

•  CSC-520Algoriftmis  and  Data  Structures  (4) 

•  CSC -521  Design  and  C^-garrization  ofProgramming 

Languages  (4) 

•  CSC-565  Operating  Systems  (3) 

•  MATH-221  Calculus  I  (4) 

•  MATH-222  Calculus  n  (4) 

•  MATH-3 10  Linear  Algebra  (3) 

•  SrAT-202  Basic  Statistics  (4) 

•  15  credit  hours  ^jprowed  by  the  stiKteit's  advisor  from  the 
following;  no  more  than  6  credit  hours  of  cooperative 


education,  internship,  independent  study,  or  independent 

reading  may  be  used  to  fulfill  this  requirement. 

CSC -282  Assertfcly-Language  Programming  (3) 

CSC -310  Intoduction  to  Geografiiic  In£>rmation  ^steriB  (3) 

CSC-390  lMiep«ident  Reading  in  Computer  Sciaice  (1-6) 

with  departmental  approval 
CSC -392  Cooperative  Education  Field  Experience  (3) 
CSC-396  Selected  Topics  (3)  withdepartmei4al  approval 
CSC -432  Introduction  to  Simulation  and  Modeling  (3) 
CSC ^35  \\feb  Piogramming  (3) 
CSC ^38  PL;SQL Database  Programming  (3) 
CSC -442  Client-Seiver  and  DistnTiuted  Information 

Systems  (3) 
CSC  ^91  Internship  (1-6) 
CSC -5 10  Legal  Issues  in  Computing  (3) 
CSC -535  User  Interface  Analysis  and  Design  (3) 
CSC-543  Object-Orierted  Anal>Bis  and  Design  (3) 
CSC -544  Object-Orierted  Programming  (3) 
CSC -546  Introduction  to  Computer  Netwodcs  (3) 
CSC -568  Artificial  Litelligaice  (3) 
CSC -570  Database  Management  Systems  (3) 
CSC -589  Topics  in  Computer  Sdence  (3) 
CSC-596  S^cted  Topics  (3)  with  depatmertal  approval 
MATH-5  60  Numerical  Analysis:  Basic  Problems  (3) 

•  Atwo-semester  sequajce  of  labotatoiy  science: 
BIO-llO/BIO-llOG  General  Biology  I  5:1  (4)  and 
BIO-210/BIO-210G  General  Bidogy  D  5:2  (4) 
or 

CHEM-1  lOkCHEM-1  lOG  General  Chemistry  1 5: 1  (4)  and 

CHEM-21(yCHEM-210GGeneial  Ctemistry  n5:2  (4) 

or 

mYS-105/PHYS-105G  College  Phyacs  15:1  (4)  and 

FHYS-205/PHYS-205G  CoUege  Phyacs  n  5:2  (4) 

or 

mVS-l  1 0/FHYS-l lOO Univeisity  Riysics ISA  (4) and 

PHYS-210/PHYS-210O  University  Physics  n  5:2  (4) 

•  Two  additional  science  courses,  and/or  courses  with  strong 
enpbasis  on  quantitative  methods 

University  Honors  Program 

Students  in  the  University  Honors  Program  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  gradiBte  with  University  Honors  in  the  najor  To  do 
so,  students  complete  12  hours  of  advanced-level  tfonois  woik 
in  the  department  and,  \xpoa  departmental  recommendation, 
graduate  with  Lhiversity  Honors  in  the  najor  The  department's 
Honors  coordaiator  advises  students  in  tiie  Univeisity  Honors 
Program  regarding  defiartmertal  options. 
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B.S.  in  Physics 


Admission  to  the  Program 

Formal  admission  to  the  major  requires  a  grade  point  aver- 
age of  2.00  (on  a  4.00  scale)  and  departmental  approval 
University  Reqinrements 

•  A  total  of  120  credit  hours 

•  6  credit  hours  of  college  writing 

•  3  credit  hours  of  college  mathematics  or  the  equivalent  by 
examination 

General  Education  Requirements 

•  A  total  often  courses,  consisting  of  one  foundation  couise 
and  one  second-level  course  in  an  approved  sequence  from 
each  of  the  five  curricular  areas 

•  No  more  than  6  credit  hours  may  be  taken  in  the  same 
discqjUne 

Tracks 

Chemical  Ftysics,  Computational  Physics,  or  Traditional 

Physics 

Major  Requirements 

•  57  credit  hours  with  grades  of  C  or  better 
Course  Requirements 

Core  (45  credit  hours) 

•  CSC-280  hitroduction  to  Coinpiter  Science  I  (4) 

•  MArH-221  Calculus  I  (4) 

•  MAIH-222  Calculus  n  (4) 

•  MArH-313Cakulusni(4) 

•  MATH-321  Differential  Equations  (3) 

•  PHYS-1 10/PHYS-l  lOO  Lhiva^ty  Physics  1 5: 1  (4) 

•  PHYS-210/PHYS-210G  University  Phyacs  n  5:2  (4) 
(PHYS-110andPHYS-210may  be  waived  for  students  with 
exceptional  high  school  preparation) 

•  PHYS-330  Classical  Mechanics  (3) 

•  PHYS-350  Electricity  and  Magnetian  (3) 

•  PHYS-365  Waves  and  Optics  (3) 

•  Pirre-370  Modem  Physics  (3) 

•  PHYS-440  Experimental  Physics  (3) 

•  PHYS-470  Introduction  to  Quantum  Mechanics  (3) 

Tracks  (12  credit  Hours) 
Chemical  Physics 

Prerequisite:  CHEM-210/CHEM-210G  General 
Chemistry  U  5:2  (4) 

•  12  credit  hours  from  the  following: 
CHEM-310  Organic  Chranistry  I  (3) 
CHEM-3 12  Organic  Chemistry  I  Laboratory  (1) 
CHEM-320  Organic  Chemistry  H  (3) 
CHEM-322  Oiganic  Chemistiy  n  Laboratory  (1) 
CHEM-350  Quantitative  Analysis  (3) 
CHEM-351  Quantitative  Analysis  Laboratory  (2) 


CHEM-410  BioiAysical  Chemistry  (3) 
CHEM-411  Bicphysical  Chenristry  Laboratory  (1) 
CHEM^eO  tostrmnental  Analysis  (3) 
CHEM-461  Instrumental  Analysis  Laboratory  (2) 
Computational  Physics 

•  12  oedit  hours  from  the  following: 

CSC-28 1  hitroduction  to  Computer  Science  11  (3) 
CSC-330  Organization  of  Conputer  Systems  (4) 
CSC-432  Introduction  to  Simulation  and  Modeling  (3) 
CSC-520  Algoriflims  and  Data  Structures  (4) 
CSC-543  Object-Oriented  Analysis  and  Design  (3) 
Traditional  Physics 

•  12  credit  hours  from  the  foUowing: 
ArEC-305  Acoustics  (3) 
ATEC-312  Electronics  1  (3) 
ArEC-313  Electronics  U  (3) 
ArEC-322  Electronics  Lab  I  (2) 
ArEC-323  Electronics  Lab  H  (2) 
MATH-3 10  LiiBar  Algebra  (3) 
PHYS-220/PHYS-220G  Astronomy  5:2  (3) 
PHYS-230/PHYS-230G  Changing  Views  of  tte 

Uni\«rse  5:2  (3) 
University  Honors  Program 

Students  in  tiie  University  Honors  Programhave  ttie  opportu- 
nity to  graduate  with  Lfaiversity  Honors  in  the  major.  To  fulfill 
requirements  for  Univeisity  Honors  in  Physics,  students  may 
take  Honors  suppJements  to  satisfy  the  advanced-level  reqinre- 
ments, but  are  especially  encouraged  to  meet  with  membeis  of 
the  Physics  feculty  to  discuss  independent  research  projects  that 
could  conprise  both  ttie  advanced-level  and  c^)stone  experi- 
ences. The  department's  Honors  coordinator  advises  students  in 
the  University  Honors  Program  regarding  dqjartmental  options. 

Minor  in  Audio  Technology 

•  22  credit  hours  with  grades  ofC  or  better  and  at  least  12  credit 
houis  unique  to  the  minor 

Course  Requirements 

•  ATEC-l  01  Fundamentals  of  Audio  Technology  (3) 

•  ATBC- 1 02  Audio  Techndogy  Laboratory  ( 1 ) 

•  ArBC-210  Sound  Synthesis  I  (3) 

•  ArEC-220  Sound  Synthesis  n  (3) 

•  ArEC-410  Sound  Studio  Techniques  and  Practice  (3) 

•  ArEC^20  Advanced  Sound  Studio  Techniques  (3) 

•  ATBC-SO?  Digital  Audio  Workstations  I  (3) 

•  ArEC-508  Digital  Audio  Workstations  n  (3) 
or 
COMM-333  Fundairentals  of  TV  and  VIK  (3) 
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Minor  in  Computer  Science 

•  20  credit  hours  \^ith  grades  of  C  a-  better  and  at  least  1 2  credit 
hours  unique  to  ttie  minor 

Course  Requirements 

•  C?SC-100  Computers  and  Information  (3) 

•  CSC-280  Introduction  to  Computer  Sdence  I  (4) 

•  CSC -281  Introduction  to  Computer  Sdence  II  (3) 

•  CSC-520Algoriftims  and  Data  Structures  (4) 

•  Two  courses  from  the  following: 

CSC -330  Organization  of  Computer  Systems  (4) 
CSC -432  Introduction  to  Simulation  and  Nfodehng  (3) 
CSC -442  Client-Server  andDistnbuted  Infixmation 

Systems  (3) 
CSC-565  Operating  Systems  (3) 
CSC -570  Database  Management  Systems  (3) 
or  other  courses  with  advisor's  approval 

Minor  in  Applied  Physics 

•  IScredit  hours  with  giadesofCor  better  with  at  least  12 
oedit  hours  unique  to  the  minor 

Course  Requirements 

•  PHYS-1 00/PHYS-l  GOO  Physics  for  flie  Modem 

\\brld5:l(4) 
or 

fflYS-105/PHYS-105G  CoUege  Physics  1 5: 1  (4) 
or 
PHYS-110/PHYS-110GlMversityPhysicsI5:l  (4) 

•  rHYS-200/PHYS-200GHiysicsforflieNew 

Millennium  5;  2  (3) 
or 

mYS-205/PHYS-205G  Cdle^  Physics  n  5 :2  (4) 
or 
IHYS-210/PHYS-210G  Univeraty  Physics  II  5:2  (4) 

•  FHYS-220/PHYS-220G  Astronomy  5:2  (3) 
or 

PHYS-230/PHYS-230G  Changing  Views  of  the 
Ltoiveise  5:2  (3) 

•  mYS-370  Modem  Physics  (3) 

•  6  credit  hours  in  elective  courses  at  ttie  300  level  or  above , 
including  courses  outside  of  physics  in  relevant  areas  of 
technology,  society,  and  policy,  as  approved  by  the 
department. 


Minor  in  Physics 


•  24credit  hours  with  grades  ofC  or  better  with  at  least  12 
oedit  hours  unique  to  the  minor 

Course  Requirements 

•  MATH-221  Calculus  I  (4)  onrf 
MArH-222  Calculus  K  (4) 


MATH-2 1 1  AppHed  Calculus  \(A)and 
MATH-212  Applied  Calculus  H  (3) 

•  PHYS-105/PHYS-105G  College  Physics  1 5:1  (4) 
or 

PHYS-1 10/FHYS-llOG  University  Physics  I  5:1  (4) 

•  FHYS-205/PHYS-205O  CoUege  Phyacs  H  5 :2  (4) 
or 

FHYS-210/PHYS-210G  Universty  Physics  U  5:2  (4) 

•  FHYS-370  Modem  Physics (3) 

•  fflYS-330  Classical  Mechanics  (3) 

•  PHYS-350  Electricity  and  Magnetism(3) 

Undergraduate  Certificate  in 

Applied  Physics 

Admission  to  the  Program 

Open  to  undergraduate  degree  and  nondegree  students. 
Credits  earned  for  the  certificate  may  be  applied  toward  an  un- 
dei^graduate  d^ree  program. 

Certificate  Requirements 

•  18  credit  hours  of  approved  course  woik  witti  at  least  9  credit 
hours  at  flie  3004evel  or  above,  with  g^des  of  C  or  better. 
Grades  of  C-  or  D  in  certificate  program  courses  are  not 
accepted  toward  the  ftdfilknent  of  certificate  requirements, 
although  these  grades  will  be  included  in  the  calculationof  the 
GPA.  Students  must  have  at  least  a  3.0  (ffA  in  certificate 
courses  in  order  to  be  awarded  a  certificate.  Students  in 
certificate  programs  rtust  take  a  mininum  of  6  credit  hours 
during  each  1 2-mDnth  period  and  corrplete  the  certificate  in 
four  years.  International  students  must  eixoll  in  12  credit 
hours  each  semester  (except  for  summer).  A  maximum  of  3 
aedit  hours  earned  at  an  accredited  college  or  university  may 
be  applied  toward  the  certificate  as  transfer  credit. 

Course  Requirements 

•  FHYS-100/PHrV^-100GI%sics  for  the  Modem 

World  5:1  (4)  a«/ 
PHYS-200/PHYS-200G  Physics  for  flie  New 

Millennium  5:2  (3) 
or 

PHYS-105/PHYS-105G  CoUege  Physics  1 5: 1  (4)  am/ 
FHYS-205/PHYS-205G  CoUege  Physics  H  5 :2  (4) 
or 

FHYS-llO/mVS-llOG  University  Physicsl  5:1  {A)and 
IWYS-210/PHYS-210G  University  Physics  H  5:2  (4) 

•  FHYS-370  Modan  Physics  (3) 

•  9  credit  hours  in  elective  courses,  at  least  two  of  which  must 
be  at  the  300  level  or  above,  including  courses  outside  of 
physics  in  relevant  areas  oftechnology,  society,  and  policy,  as 
^)prov«d  by  the  department. 
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Combined  B.S.  and  M.S.  in 
Computer  Science 


Admission  to  the  Program 

Admission  is  open  to  undergraduate  ccsnputer  science  ma- 
jors wife  a  minimim  grade  point  average  of  3.20.  Applicants 
mist  have  oompbted  tbe  following  by  the  end  of  fee  junior 
year. 

CSC-280  Introduction  to  Computer  Science  I 

CSC-28 1  Introductian  to  Computer  Science  n 

CSC-520  Algorifems  and  Data  Structures 
Requirements 

•  All  requirements  for  fee  B.S.  in  Conputer  Science 
Undergraduate  students  may  apply  6  credit  hours  of 
approved  500-level  course  woik  to  satisfy  fee  lequiiements 
of  bofe  degrees 

•  All  requirements  for  the  M.S.  in  Computer  Science, 
including  a  minimum  of  24  credit  hours  oompteted  in 
residence  in  graduate  status  after  tbe  undergraduate  degree 
has  been  awarded. 

Combined  B.S.  in  Mathematics  and 
M.S.  in  Computer  Science 

Admission  to  the  Program 

Admission  is  open  to  undergraduate  tnafeematics  mqors 
wife  a  rdninum  grade  point  average  of  3.20.  AppHcants  must 
have  completed  the  foDowing  by  the  axl  of  fee  junior  year. 

CSC-280  Introductian  to  Computer  Science  I 

CSC-28 1  Introduction  to  Computer  Science  II 

CSC-520  Algorifems  and  Data  Structures 
Requiremoits 

•  AH  requirements  forfee  B.S.  inMafeematics 
Undergraduate  students  may  apply  6  credit  hours  of 
approved  500-level  course  woik  to  satisfy  fee  lequiremeris 
of  bofe  degrees 

•  All  requirements  for  the  M.S.  in  Computer  Science, 
iacludiag  a  rmnimum  of  24  credit  hours  completed  in 
residence  in  graduate  status  after  the  undergraduate  degree 
has  been  awarded. 

Students  may  appJy  6  credit  hours  of  approved  course  work  at 
the  500  level  to  satisfy  fee  requirements  of  both  degrees. 

Combined  B.S.  in  Physics  and 
M.S.  in  Computer  Science 

Knowledge  of  pihysics  and  conqiuting  techniques  can  en- 
hance careers  in  a  variety  of  fields.  Computing  is  an  integral 
part  of  physicists'  woik,  and  a  knowledge  of  physics  gives 
computing  professionals  an  advantage  in  today's  technology 
and  apf^cations  aivironmeot.  A  full-tiine  student  can  com- 
plete this  program  and  receive  a  B.S.  in  Physics  and  a  M.S.  in 
Computer  Science  in  five  years. 


Admission  to  the  Program 

Admission  is  open  to  undergraduate  physics  mqors  wife  a 
minimum  grade  point  average  of  3.00.  AppHcatioos  mist  be  ac- 
companied by  two  letto^  of  reconmendation  and  a  statement  of 
purpose. 
Requirements 

•  All  requirements  forfee  B.S.  in  Physics 

•  Undragraduate  students  may  apply  6  credit  hours  of  approved 
500-level  course  work  to  satisfy  fee  requirements  of  bofe 
degrees. 

•  All  lequiremenls  for  the  MS.  in  ConputCT  Science,  including 
a  minimum  of  24  credit  hours  completed  in  residence  in 
graduate  status  after  the  undergraduate  degree  has  been 
awanled. 


M.S.  in  Computer  Science 


Admission  to  tbe  Program 

In  addition  to  meeting  fee  minimum  univeraty  requirements 
for  graduate  study,  applicants  must  have  adequate  undergraduate 
preparation  or  experience  in  computer  science.  Students  entaing 
the  program  without  fee  appropriate  background  will  be  ex- 
pected to  take  certain  undergraduate  courses  as  a  prerequisite. 
Applicants  mist  submit  scores  from  fee  Graduate  Record  Exam- 
ination (GRE)  aptitude  test. 
Degree  Requirements 

•  35  cs«dit  hours  of  approved  graduate  woik 

CSC-520,  CSC-521 ,  CSC-540,  and  aU  course  woik  for  tool  of 
research,  comprehensive, and  thesis  ornonfeesis requirements 
must  be  passed  with  grades  ofTS  or  better 

•  Tool  of  research;  satisfied  by  completion  of  CSC -600 
Simulation  wife  a  grade  of  B  or  better 

•  Comprehensive  examination:  satisfied  by  oomjdetion  of 
CSC-694  C^stone  Project  wife  a  giade  of  B  or  better 

•  6  credit  hours  of  feesis  ornonfeesis  option 

Thesis  option;  CSC -797  Master's  Thesis  Seminar  in 
Computer  Science  wife  grades  of  B  or  better  and  an  oral 
defense  of  fee  feesis 

Nonfeesis  option;  6  credit  hours  with  grades  ofB  or  better  from 
fee  following: 

CSC-636  Advanced  Database  Management 
CSC-637  Database  Admiustration 
CSC-689  Topics  in  Con^xiter  Science 
CSC-690  Independent  Study  in  Computa"  Science 
Course  Requironents 

•  CSC-520  Algorithms  and  Data  Stmdures  (4)  (or  equivaloit) 

•  CSC-521  Design  and  Orgpniz^on  of  Programming 

Languages  (4)  (or  equivalent) 

•  CSC-540  Coinputer  System  Oigani2ation  and 

Programning  (3)  (or  equivaleii) 

•  CSC-600  Simulation  (3) 

•  CSC-694  Capstone  Reject  (3) 
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•  12  credit  hours  fium  the  following  with  at  least  two  coiffsesal 
the  600-level;  no  more  than  6  credit  houn;  ofcooperatiw 
education,  internship,  independent  study,  or  independent 
reading  may  be  used  to  fulfill  this  requirement; 
CSC -510  Ijegal  Issues  in  Computing  (3) 
CSC -535  User  Interface  Analysis  and  Design  (3) 
CSC -543  Object-Oriented  Analysis  and  Design  (3) 
CSC-544  Object-Oriented  Programming  (3) 
CSC -546  Introduction  to  Computer  Netwoiks  (3) 
CSC -565  Operating  Systems  (3) 
CSC -568  Artificial  hitelUgesice  (3) 
CSC -570  Database  Management  Systems  (3) 
CSC -589  Topics  in  Coit^uter  Science  (3) 
CSC-596  Selected  Topics  (with  departmental  approval) 
CSC -610  hilroduction  to  Geografiiic  Infcnnation  Systems  (3) 
CSC -636  Advanced  Database  Management  (3)  (if  not  used 

to  fulfill  nonthesis  option  requirement) 
CSC -637  Database  Administration  (3)  (if  not  used  to  fiUfill 

nonthesis  option  requirement) 
CSC -689  Topics  in  Cranputer  Science  (3) 
CSC -691  hiemship  (1-6) 

CSC -692  Cooperative  Education  Field  Experience  (3-6) 
CSC -696  Selected  ToiBcs(with  depaitaKntal  apjioval) 
Thesis  option: 

•  CSC-797  Master's  ThesisSeminarinComputerScience  (6) 

Nonthesis  option: 

•  6credithourswithgradesofBorbetterfromthe  following; 
CSC -636  Advanced  Ebtabase  Management  (3) 

CSC -637  Database  Administration  (3) 

CSC -689  Topics  in  CompHtBT  Sdence  (3) 

CSC-690  hsiependent  Study  in  Computer  Science  (1-6) 

Graduate  Certificate  in 

Computer  Science 

Admission  to  the  Program 

Open  to  students  with  a  bachelor's  degree  fixjm  an  accred- 
ited institution  and  a  course  in  calcuhis. 

Requirements 

•  17  credit  hours  of appiDvedcourse  weak  wifli  at  least  6credit 
hours  at  the  600^evel  or  above,  with  grades  of  B  or  better 
Grades  of  C  or  D  in  certificate  program  courees  are  not 
accepted  toward  the  fiilGUment  of  certificate  roquiranents, 
althou^  these  grades  will  be  included  in  the  calculation  o  f  the 
GPA.  Students  mist  have  at  least  a  3.0  GPA  in  certificate 
courses  in  order  to  be  awarded  a  certificate.  Students  in 
certificate  programs  must  take  a  minimun  of  6  credit  hours 
during  each  1 2-mDnth  period  and  complete  the  certificate  in 
four  years.  International  students  must  enroll  in  9  credit  hows 
each  semester  (except  for  summer).  A  maximum  of  3  credit 
hours  earned  at  an  accredited  college  or  university  may  be 
e^jplied  toward  the  certificate  as  transfer  credit. 


Course  Requirements 

•  CSC-520Algoriaims  and  Data  Structures  (4)  (or 
equivalent) 

•  CSC -521  Design  and  Organization  ofProgramming 

Languages  (4) 

•  CSC -540  Computer  System  Organization  and 

ftogramming  (3) 

•  CSC -600  Simulation  (3) 

•  3  credits  finm  the  following 

CSC -689  Topics  in  Computer  Science  (3) 
CSC -696  Selected  Topics  (3) 


M.S.  in  Applied  Science 


Admission  to  the  Program 

In  addition  to  meeting  the  minimum  university  requirements 
for  graduate  study,  applicants  must  have  taken  undergraduate 
science  courses  appropriate  to  the  concentration,  or  have  signif- 
icant practical  background  in  a  relevant  science  area.  A 
cuniilativc  undergraduate  grade  point  average  of  3.00  (on  a 
4.00  scale)  is  required.  Specific  courses  needed  to  prepare  for 
entering  the  program  wiH  be  identified  throu^  interviews  witti 
the  apphcant. 
Degree  Requirements 

•  36  credit  hours  of  approved  graduate  work 

•  Tool  of  research;  analytical  courses  (see  Course 
Requirements,  below) 

•  One  written  comprehensive  exanination 

•  Non  thesis  course  work  6  credit  hours  in  600-level  courses  as 
approved  by  a  faculty  advisor,  with  grades  of  B  or  better 

•  Students  participate  in  nonCTeditwoikshoiK  and  seminars  on 
professional  skills  and  current  issues  in  science  and 
technology.  Students  are  required  to  demonstrate  proficiency 
in  these  areas  as  part  of  the  capstone  jroject  and  internship. 

Course  Requirements 
Core  (18  credit  hours) 

•  9  credit  hours  in  analytical  courses  fiom  the  following: 
CSC -610  Introduction  to  Geogr^hic  InfomBtion 

SystenB  (3) 
CSC -689  Topics  in  Computer  Science; 

Simulation  and  Modeling  (3) 

Infbrmaticsand  Analytics  (3) 
SrAT-514  Statistical  Methods  (3) 
SrAT-525  Statistical  Software  (3) 
Internship  and  Capstone  IVoject 

•  One  of  the  following; 
BIO-e91  Internship  (6) 
CHEM-691  hitemship(6) 
CSC-691  hitemdiip  (6) 
ENVS-69  llntemship  (6) 

•  One  of  the  following: 

BIO-697  Research  Me&ods  in  Biology  (3) 
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CSC-694  Capstone  PiDJect  (3) 
ENVS-681  Environmental  Research  Seminar 
and  Practicum  (3) 

Concentratioii  (18  credit  hours) 

Applied  Computing 

•  CSC-520  Algorithms  and  Data  Structures  (4) 

•  CSC-546  Introduction  to  Computer  Networks  (3) 

•  CSC-570  Database  Management  Systems  (3) 

•  9  credit  hours  as  approved  by    of  the  faculty  advisor, 
including  from  the  following: 

CSC-543  Object-Oriented  Analysis  and  Design  (3) 
CSC-544  Object-Oriented  Programming  (3) 
CSC-568  Artificial  Intelligence  (3) 
CSC-589  Topics  in  Con^ter  Science  (3) 
CSC-689  Topics  in  Conputer  Science  (3) 
Biotechnology 

•  BIO-583  Molecular  Biology  (3) 


•  BIO-589  Topics  in  Biology: 
Bioinformaticsand  Oenomics  (3) 

•  CHEM-5eOBiochenistryI(3) 

•  9  credit  hours  as  approved  by  of  the  feculty  advisor,  including 
from  the  following: 

BIO-589  Topics  in  Biology 

BIO-677  Special  Topics  in  Developmental  Biology  (1) 
BIO-679  Topics  in  Evolutionaiy  Biology  (1) 
CHEM-589  Topics  in  Biochemistry  (3) 
Environmental  Science  and  Assessment 

•  ENVS-580  Einvironmental  Science  L  A  Quantitative 

Approach  (3) 

•  ENVS-581  Emvironmental  Science  II:  A  Quantitative 

Approach  (3) 

•  ENVS-575  Enviromnental  Ridf  Assessment  (3) 

•  9  credit  hours  as  approved  by  4ie  faculty  advisor,  from  areas 
such  as  conservation  biobgy,  ecology,  or  toxicology 


Economics 


Chair  John  A.  Willoughby 

Full-Time  Faculty 

Professor  Emeritus/a  B.  Beigmam  (Distinguished 

Professor  ErrKrita),  WD.  Bowles,  T.F.  Deni)urg,P.C.  Thanh, 

HJVL.  Vi^htel,  JK  Weaver 

Profess3r  R.A.  Blecker,  IE.  Bioder,  R.  Feinbeig,  A.  Golan, 

R  Hahnel,  T  Husted,  R.  I.  Lerman,  M.  Meurs,  R  Miiller, 

L.  Sawers,  J.  Willougbby,  J.  D.  Wisman 

Associate  Professor  M.  Flora,  M.  Hazilla, 

A.  Isaac,  W.  Paiic,  P  Winters,  E.  E  Meade 

Assistant  Professor  E.  Catilina,  M.  Hansen,  M.  Heracleous, 

S.  Headlee.T  Hertz,  K.  Olson,  M.  Starr 
Distinguished  E^nomist  in  Readence  Q  Ayittey 

The  Department  of  Economics  at  American  University 
emphasizes  economic  studies  that  enaUe  graduates  to  partid- 
pate  actively  in  the  process  of  finding  answers  to  ttie  iirportant 
economic  questions  that  face  our  society  and  other  nations  of 
the  world.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  viewing  economic  problenB 
in  both  their  domestic  and  international  contexts. 

The  university's  location  in  Washington,  D.C.  enables  it  to 
assist  students  and  graduates  in  obtaining  eirployment  and  in- 
tanships  in  several  of  the  world's  most  important  economic  in- 
stitutions, including  the  World  Bank,  the  International 
Monetary  Fund,  research  institutes,  and  the  treasury,  labor,  and 
cotnmace  departments.  Many  of  our  graduates  find  pol- 
icy-making positions  in  the  pubhc  and  private  sectors  of  both 
the  United  Sates  and  other  nations. 

The  Department  of  Economics  adopts  a  plurahstic  ap- 
proach to  economics  education  that  includes  neoclassical. 


Keynesian,  and  institutional  economics  as  well  as  political 
eoonoiny.  International  economic  issues  receive  ^)ecial  empha- 
sis, as  do  such  socially-important  topics  as  the  economics  of 
gender.  The  neoclassical  and  Keynesian  traditions  form  the  core 
of  economic  theory  that  our  majors  are  expected  to  master.  The 
study  of  economic  history,  the  history  of  economic  thought,  and 
alternative  economic  methodologies  alert  students  to  divergent 
perspectives  and  to  the  role  of  institutions.  Courses  in  coirqaara- 
tive  economic  policies  and  post-Keynesian  economics  widen 
the  range  of  fields  available.  Courses  in  speciali2Ed  fields  deal 
with  monetary  economics,  public  finance  and  government,  de- 
veloprrent,  ttie  stmcture  of  U.S.  industry,  international  trade  and 
finance,  and  the  economics  of  earnings  and  emptayment. 

The  B.S.  in  Economics  provides  rigorous  training  in  eco- 
nomic fiieory,  economdrics,  and  quantitative  skills  and  prepares 
students  for  research  positions  or  graduate  woik.  Within  the 
B  A.  in  Economics  students  choose  the  genaal  or  international 
track.  The  major  is  designed  to  altow  students  the  flexiMity  of  a 
double  major  with  otho-  departments  in  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sdences,  Sdiool  of  Intemational  Service,  Kogod  School  of 
Business,  Sdiool  of  Public  Affairs,  and  School  of  Communica- 
tion. 

Master's  programs  include  the  M.A.  in  Economics  with 
tracks  in  economics,  development,  financial  economic  policy, 
and  businesa  The  PhX).  in  Economics  offers  tracks  in  main- 
stream and  heterodox  economics  and  allows  students  to  spe- 
cialize in  microeoonomics  or  macroeconomics. 
Study  Abroad 

American  University's  AU  Abroad  program  offers  study 
abroad  programs  in  which  students  take  courses,  participate  in 
internships,  and  iiteract  withpuUic  officials  and  political  lead- 
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ers.  Students  wishing  to  use  courses  from  study  abroad  pro- 
giaiTK  to  count  as  ttieir  capstone  mist  obtain  appnival  ol°  the 
undergraduate  advia)r. 
Honor  Society 

A  chapter  of  Omicion  Delta  Epsilon,  the  economics  honor 
society,  is  active  on  campus.  Membership  requires  an  overall 
grade  point  average  of  3.25  and  a  grade  point  average  of  3.50  in 
economics  courses.  Consult  the  undergraduate  advisor  for  fur- 
ther eUgiMity  requiremaits. 
Special  Opportunities 

•  The  Simon  Naidel  Dissertation  Fellowship  is  awarded  for  a 
promising  dissertation  close  to  completion. 

•  Several  student  prizes  are  awarded  eadi  spring; 

The  Simon  Naidel  Prize  for  the  best  performance  on  a 

compiehenave  examination  in  economic  theory 

The  Frank  Teunagna  Prize  for  excellence  in  international 

finance  and  monetary  economics 

The  Jose  Epstein  Prize  in  Etvelopmeri  Finance 

The  James  Weavw  Prize  for  Excellence  in  Teaching 

B.A.  in  Economics 

Admission  to  the  Program 

Formal  admission  to  the  major  requires  a  grade  point  aver- 
age of  2.00  (on  a  4.00  scale)  and  the  approval  of  ttie  department 
undei;graduate  advisor.  The  department  counsels  freshmen  and 
transfer  students. 
University  Requirements 

•  Atotalof  120  credit  hours 

•  6  credit  hours  of  college  writing 

•  3  credit  hours  of  coU^e  mathematics  or  4ie  equivalent  by 
examination 

General  Education  Requirements 

•  Atotaloftencouses,  consisting  ofoneibundationcouise  and 
one  second-level  course  in  an  approved  sequence  fitnneadi 
of  the  five  curricular  areas 

•  No  more  than  6  credit  hours  may  be  taken  in  the  same 
discipline 

Tracks 

General  or  Intonational 

Major  Requirements 

•  37  credit  hours  with  grades  of  C  or  b*er 

•  For  the  International  track,  demonstration  of  inteimediate 
level  or  higher  competence  in  one  modem  foreign  language 

Course  Requirements 
Core  (16  credit  hours) 

•  ECON-IOO/ECON-IOOG  Macroeconomics  4: 1(3) 

•  ECON-200/ECON-200GNEcit)econcniics4:2(3) 

•  BCON-300  Inteimedijte  Nficroeoonomics  (3) 


nCON-500  Microecom^mics  (3) 

•  ECON-301  Intennediate  Macroeconomics  (3) 
or 

BCON-50I  Macroeconomics  (3) 

•  SrAT-202  Basic  Statistics  (4) 

General 

•  21  credit  hours  in  economics  couises  (ECON-xxx)  at  ttie  300 
level  or  above 

ECON-480  Research  Seminar  in  Economics  is 
recomrtBnded.  Studerte  may  take  no  more  than  two  of  the 
following:  ECON-370  hitematicoal  Economics,  ECON-371 
International  Economics:  Trade,  and  ECON-372 
International  Economics:  Finance.  One  course  at  the  300 
level  may  be  taken  outside  of  ttie  Economics  Department 
with  the  advisor's  approval  if  the  couree  is  closely  related  to 
economics.  No  more  than  6  of  these  credit  hours  may  be 
fulfilled  by  Washington  Economic  Pdicy  Semester  courses, 
economics  courses  from  study  abroad  programs,  or 
ECON-498/499  Senior  Honors  l/II.  No  more  than  3  credit 
hours  of  independent  leading  and  study  courses,  internships, 
and  co-ops  may  be  used  to  satisfy  this  requirement. 
International 

•  ECON-371  International  Eoononics:  Trade  (3) 

•  ECON-372  IntematioiBl  Economics:  Fitumce  (3) 

•  One  ofthe  following: 

ECON-351  Conparative  Economics  Systems  (3) 
ECON-358  Economics  of  &e  World  Regions  (3)  (topics) 
BCON-361  Econamic  Development  (3) 
BCON-5  52  Economics  of  Transition  (3) 

•  One  ofthe  following: 

IBUS-300  Fimdamentals  of  International  Business  (3) 
SIS-385  International  Econwnic  Pohcy  (3) 
SIS-465  International  Trade  and  Investment  Relations  (3) 
SIS-466  IntematioDal  Monetary  and  Financial  Relations  (3) 

•  9  credit  hours  ofadditional  economics  courses  (ECON-xxx) 
at  the  300  level  or  above,  excluding  EOON-370  International 
Economics 

ECON-480  Research  Seminar  in  Economics  is 
recommended.  No  more  than  6  of  these  credit  hours  may  be 
flilillled  by  Washington  Economic  PoUcy  Semester  courses, 
economics  courses  from  study  abroad  programs,  or 
BCON-498/499  Senior  Honors  I/II.  No  imre  than  3  credit 
hours  of  indepeixlent  leading  and  study  courses,  internships, 
and  co-ops  may  be  used  to  satisfy  this  requirertHit. 
University  Honors  Program 

Students  in  the  University  Honors  FVogiam  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  graduate  with  Lfaiveisity  Honors  in  the  major  To  do 
so,  students  complete  12  hours  of  advanced-level  Honois  woric 
in  the  department  and,  upon  departmental  recommendation, 
graduate  with  University  Honors  in  the  HBJor.  The  department's 
Honors  coordinator  advises  students  in  ttie  University  Ffonois 
Program  regaidingdepaitmental  options. 
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Admission  to  the  Program 

Formal  admission  to  the  major  requires  a  grade  point  aver- 
agp  of  200  (on  a  4.00  scale)  and  the  approval  of  the  departmait 
underg^uate  advisor  The  department  counsels  freshmen  and 
transfer  students. 

University  Requirements 

•  A  total  of  120  credit  houR 

•  6  credit  hours  of  college  writing 

•  3  credit  hours  of  college  mafltematics  or  the  equivalent  by 
examination 

General  Education  Requirements 

•  A  total  often  courses,  consisting  of  one  foundation  couise 
and  one  second-level  course  in  an  approved  sequence  from 
each  of  the  Gve  curricular  areas 

•  No  more  than  6  credit  hours  may  be  taken  in  the  same 
discipline 

Major  Requirements 

•  48  oedit  hours  with  grades  of  C  or  better 
Course  Requirements 

•  ECON-100/ECON-100GMaaoecoBomics4:l(3) 

•  ECaM-200/ECON-200G  Microeconomics  4 : 2  (3) 

•  ECON-300  Intermediate  Microeconomics  (3) 
or 

ECON-500  Microeconomics  (3) 

•  ECON-301  Intemiediate  Macroeconomics  (3) 
or 

ECON-501  Macroeconomics  (3) 

•  ECQ^-322  Introduction  to  Econometrics  (4) 

•  ECON-480  Researdi  Seminar  in  Economics  (3) 

•  ECON-505  Introduction  to  Mathematical  Economics  (3) 

•  MArH-211  Applied  Calculus  I  (4) 
or 

MArH-221  Calculus  I  (4) 

•  STAr-202BasicStatisrics(4) 

•  One  of  the  following 

ACCr-240  PriiKiples  of  Accounting  (3) 
CSC-280  Introduction  to  Computer  Scieo*  I  (4) 
MArH-212  AppUed  Calcuhis  TL  (3) 
MATH-222  Calculus  H  (4) 
MArH-310  Linear  Algebra  (3) 

•  15  credit  hours  of  additional  economics  courses 
(ECON-xxx)  at  the  300  level  or  above,  excluding 
ECON-370  Intemational  Economics; 

No  more  than  6  of  these  credit  hours  may  be  ililfilled  by 
WadiingtoD  Economic  Policy  Semester  courses,  economics 
courses  fiom  study  abroad  programs,  or  EOON-498/499 
Senior  Honors  I/IL  No  more  than  3  credit  hours  of 


independent  reading  and  study  courses,  internships,  and 
co-ops  may  be  used  to  satisfy  fliis  requiranent 
University  Honors  Program 

Students  in  the  University  Honors  Program  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  graduate  with  Lhiversity  Honors  in  flie  major.  To  do  so, 
students  complete  12  hours  of  advanced-level  Honors  woik  in 
the  department  and,  upon  departmental  recommendation,  gradu- 
ate wife  University  Honois  in  the  major  The  department's 
Honors  cooidinator  advises  students  in  the  University  Honors 
Program  regarding  departmental  options. 

Washington  Semester  in  Economic  Policy 

This  one-semester  undergraduate  jMogram  draws  on  the 
unique  environment  of  Waiington,  DC.  to  introduce  students 
to  governmental  pohcymaking  as  it  relates  to  intemational  and 
domestic  economic  policy  through  seminars,  internships,  and  re- 
search. Students  earn  undergraduate  credit  wiiich  may  be  apfiied 
toward  the  requirements  for  a  bachelor's  degree. 

Admission  to  the  Program 

The  program  is  open  to  American  Univeraty  students  and 
students  fixjmafBliated  institutions  fiom  across  the  country.  Re- 
quirements ftjr  admission  to  the  program  indude  nomination  by 
a  Washington  Semester  Program  representative  (at  affiliated 
member  schools),  a  minimum  grade  point  average  of  250  (on  a 
4.00  scale);  introdictory  courses  in  economics;  and  at  least  sec- 
ond-semester sophomore  standing  at  the  time  of  partidp>aticn. 

Requirements 

•  ECCS^-383  Wadiinglon  Economic  Policy  Semester 

Seminar  I  (4) 

•  ECON-384  Washington  Economic  Ptohcy  Semester 

Seminar  11  (4) 

•  ECON-385  Washington  Economic  Policy  Semester 

Internship  (4) 

•  ECON-490Indepeaient  Study  Project  (4) 
or 

Elective  course  fiom  university  evening  course  offerings 

Minor  in  Economics 

•  ISciedit  hours  with  grades  ofC  or  better  and  at  least  12  aedit 
houis  unique  to  the  minor 

Course  Requirements 

•  ECON-100/ECON-100GMaaoeconomics4:l(3) 

•  ECON-200/ECON-200G  Microeconomics  4: 2  (3) 

•  ECON-300  Intamediate  Microeconomics  (3) 

•  ECON-301  Intamediate  Macroeconomics  (3) 

•  6  additional  credit  hours  in  economics  at  the  300  level  or  above 
(not  including  independent  study,  Washington  Semester 
courses,  intemAips,  or  co-ops).  No  more  4ian  3  of  these  credit 
hours  may  be  fulfilled  by  economics  courses  from  study 
abroad  programs. 
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Combined  B.A.  or  B.S.  and  M.A.  in 
Economics 

Admission  to  the  Program 

Interested  students  ^oukl  apfiy  to  the  program  in  their  ju- 
nior year.  Students  in  this  program  will  not  be  required  to  take 
the  Graduate  Recoid  Examination  (ORE).  Students  will  be  ad- 
mitted formally  to  M.  A.  status  only  after  they  have  completed 
all  requiremerts  forthe  B.A.  orB  S.  in  Economics  with  acumu- 
latiw  grade  pcant  average  of  3  00  or  higher 

Requirements 

•  All  requirements  for  the  B.A  or  B.S.  in  Eoonorrics 
Undergraduate  students  may  apply  6  credit  hoursof  ajiproved 
500-level  course  work  in  economics  to  satisfy  the 
requirements  of  both  degrees. 

•  All  requirements  for  the  MA.  in  Economics,  including  a 
minimum  of  24  credit  hours  completed  in  residence  in 
graduate  status  after  the  undeigraduate  degree  has  been 
awarded. 

M.A.  in  Economics 

Admission  to  the  Program 

Applicants  must  meet  the  mininuim university  requiremaits 
for  graduate  study.  Admission  is  based  on  the  academic  record 
and  two  letters  of  recommendation.  In  general,  a  B+  average  in 
undergraduate  or  previous  graduate  course  work  is  required. 
The  Graduate  Record  Examination  (ORE)  general  test  is 
required.  Admission  is  not  automatic  for  students  who  quaUfy 
and  may  be  limited  by  progranmatic  constraints. 

A  student  whose  undergraduate  background  does  not  meet 
the  standards  for  admission  may  be  considered  for  adrrissicn 
afta-  conpleting  12  credit  hours  of  ai^aoved  graduate  course 
work  in  nondegree  status  with  a  grade  point  average  of  at  least 
3.50  (on  a  4.00  scale).  ECON-500  Microeconomics, 
ECON-501  Macroeconomics,  and  ECCN-505  Introduction  to 
Mafeematical  Economicsmust  be  tsken  within  these  1 2  hours. 

Tracks 

General,  Development  Economics,  Finaicial  Economic 
Policy,  or  Business  Economics 

Degree  Requirements 

•  30^36  credit  hours  of  approved  graduate  course  work; 
including  6  wedit  horns  of  core  courses  in  economic  theory,  6 
credit  hours  to  fiilfill  the  researdi  requirement,  and  18-24 
credit  hours  of  other  required  courses  or  electives 
Rerequisite  credit  (including  ECON-603)  does  not  count 
toward  the  degree.  All  courses  mist  be  taken  for  grades  (the 
pasa'&il  option  is  not  permitted).No  more  than  3  credit  homs 
of  ECCN-691  Internship  nay  be  takea 

•  Research  requirement: 

Thesis:  ECON-797  Master's  Thesis  Saninar  (6)  with  grades 
of  B  or  better  and  submissicn  of  apjjroved  thesis 


Nonthesis:  ECCaM-523  Econonstrics  I  and  ECC8M-524 
EconcHnetrbs  II  with  grades  of  B  or  better 

•  Comprehensive  examination  in  economic  flieory  taken  after 
the  student  has  completed  ECXJN-500  and  ECON-501; 
students  are  allowed  t\w)  retakes. 

Course  Requirements 
Prerequisite  Courses 

•  ECON-300  Intermediate  Microeoononics  (3)  and 
BCON-301  InteroKdiate  Macroeconomics  (3) 

or 

ECON-603  Introduction  to  Economic  Theory  (3) 

•  MArH-211AppKed  Calculus  (4) 

•  SrAT-202  Basic  Statistics  (4) 

Waiver  of  these  pioequisites  may  be  granted  for  qualified  per- 
sons with  comparable  prior  education  or  experience. 
Core  (12  credit  hours) 

•  BCON-500  Microeconomics  (3) 

•  ECON-501  Macroeconomics  (3) 

•  B::ON-523Ecoix>metricsl(3) 

•  BCON-524  Econometrics  I  (3) 

ECON-500,  BCON-501,  and  ECCN-505  (or  approved  substi- 
tutes) must  be  cortpleted  within  the  first  9  credit  hours  of  the 
program 

Tracks  (18-24  cedit  hours) 

•  18-24credit  hours  of  apjHoved  graduate  course  wDik  in  one 
of  the  folio  wign  tracks 

General  (1 8  credit  hours) 

•  ECON-505  Introduction  to  Mathematical  Economics  (3) 

•  15  additional  credit  hours  of  approved  graduate  course  woik 
in  economics;  3  credit  hours  may  be  taken  outside  the 
Economics  Department  wifli  the  advisor's  approval. 

Development  Economics  (24  credit  hours) 

•  BCON-662Devdopment  Microeconomics  (3) 

•  ECON-663  Development  Macroeconomics  (3) 

•  18  credit  hours  from  ftie  following: 

ECON-505  Introduction  to  Mathematical  Economics  (3) 
BCON-552  Economics  of  Transition  (3) 
ECON-573  Labor  Economfcs  (3) 
ECON-574  Women  in  the  Economy  (3) 
ECON-579  Environmental  Economics  (3) 
ECON-611  Survey  of  International  Economics  (3)* 
BCON-630  Monetary  Theory  and  Policy  (3) 
BCON-633  Financial  Economics  (3) 
BCON-634  Development  Finance  and  Banking  (3) 
ECON-635  International  Capital  Markets  (3) 
BCON-658  Ecommics  of  the  Wrald  Regions  (3)  (topics) 
BCON-665  Project  Evaluation  in  Developing  Countries  (3) 
BCON-671  Intemational  Economics:  Trade  (3)* 
ECON-672  Intemational  Economics:  Finance  (3)* 
ECON-691  hitenKhip(l-3) 
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ECON-788  Seminar  in  Economic  DevelopmeiS  (3) 
*Studentsmaynot  receive  credit  forECON-611  iftheytake 
either  ECON-671  orECa<-672. 

The  18  oedit  houis  may  include  vqj  to  12  credit  hoxa^ 
fionthe  following: 
SIS-616  taternational  Economics  (3) 
SIS-632  Mcrofinance:  Concepts  and  Tods 
SIS-635  Advanced  Topics  in  Development  Management  (3) 
SIS-637  fcternational  Development  (3) 
SIS-650  Global  Economy  and  Sustainable  DevelopnoBnt  (3) 
(prerequisite;  SIS-637  Intemational  Development) 
SIS-651  Managing  Economic  Policy  Reform  (3) 
Financial  Economic  Policy  (24  credit  hours) 

•  ACCT-607  Accounting  Concepts  and  AppUcations  (3) 

•  ECON-505  Introduction  to  Mathematical  Economics  (3) 

•  ECON-633  Financial  Economics  (3) 

•  ECON-641  Policy  Issues  in  Financial  Econonics  (3) 

•  FIN-614  Financial  Management  (3) 

•  9  credit  hours  fiwm  ttie  following: 
ECON-541  PubUc  Economics  (3) 

ECON-547  Economics  of  Antitrust  and  Regulation  (3) 
ECON-634  Development  Finance  and  Banking  (3) 
ECON-635  Intemational  Capital  Markets  (3) 
ECON-663  Development  Macroeccmomics  (3) 
ECON-672  International  Economics:  Finance  (3) 
ECON-691  Internship  (1-3) 

FIN-672  hvestment  Analysis  and  Portfolio  Management  (3) 
FIN-674  Derivatives  and  Risk  Management  (3) 
FIN-676  Financial  Institutions (1 .5) 
IBUS-700  hitematioDal  Finance  (3) 
IBUS-701  hitennational  Banking  (\5) 
Business  Economics  (24  credit  hours) 

•  nN-630  Financial  Analysis:  Concepts  and  Applications 
(3) 

•  rrEC-63 1  Operations  and  Information  Managemeifi  (3) 

•  MKTO-632  Fundamentals  of  Marketing  (3) 

•  3  credit  hours  from  ftie  following: 

IBUS-636  Global  Strategy  and  Management  (1.5) 
IBUS-637  Cross-Cultural  Management  (1.5) 
MGMT-633  Leading  People  and  Oiganizations  (3) 
MGMT-634  High-Performance  Teams  (1.5) 
MGMT-  635  Ethics,  Social  ReqwnabUity,  and 
Governance  (1.5) 

•  12  oedit  hours  of  approved  graduate  courses  in  economics 

Ph.D.  in  Economics 

Admission  to  the  Program 

In  addition  to  meeting  the  minirmm  university  require- 
HEnts  £)r  graduate  study,  applicants  mist  earn  a  satis&ctory 
score  on  the  Graduate  Record  Examination  (GRE)  general 
tests  (verbal,  math,  analytical).  The  GRE  test  in  economics  is 


recommended.  Admission  is  based  on  academic  record,  test 
scores,  and  at  least  two  letters  of  recommendatba  Apphcants 
who  are  not  native  speakers  of  English  must  submit  the  results  of 
TOEFL  (Test  of  English  as  a  Foreign  Language).  In  general,  a 
B+  avaage  for  previous  undergraduate  work  or  a  B+/A-  average 
for  previous  graduate  work,  whichever  is  more  recent,  is  the 
minimum  required.  (Most  students  admitted  ha\«  hi^ier  grade 
averages.)  As  a  rule,  students  are  admitted  for  the  fall  semester 
only;  apphcetion  mist  be  made  by  the  previous  February  1  inor- 
Aa  to  be  considered  for  financial  support 
Tracks 

Mainstream  and  Heterodox 
Degree  Requirements 

•  72  oedit  hours  of  approved  graduate  wodt 

48  credit  hours  must  be  taken  in  designated  courses;  no  nBre 
than  40  percent  of  course  work  and  no  more  than  6  hours  of 
independent  study  orreading  courses  (exclusive  of  dissert^on 
houis)  may  be  taken  with  any  one  professor.  Credit  may  be 
given  for  previous  graduate  work  in  accordance  with 
university  academic  regulations. 

•  Tools  of  leseaidi 

The  following  courses  must  be  conpleted  with  grades  of  B-  or 

bettar 

ECON-619  U.S.  Economic  History 

or 

ECON-618  Economic  History  of  Europe  and  ttie  World 

ECON-620  Economic  Thaughl 

ECON-705  Mathematical  Ecoiwmic  Analysis 

ECON-723  Econometric  Methods 

ECON-724  Advanced  Econometric  Methods 

•  Field  Requirement 

Students  nust  take  amajor  fieldand  minor  field  Conpleting  a 
major  field  requires  a  grades  ofB-  or  better  in  two  designated 
field  courses  and  the  satisfactory  completion  of  a 
conqirehaisive  exam.  Craipleting  a  minor  field  requires  a  B- 
or  better  in  two  designated  field  courses.  Courees  can  not  be 
applied  to  two  different  fields. 

•  Four  conprehoisive  examinations: 

Preliminary  theory:  ECON-702andECON-703must  be  taken 

corrpleted  before  taking  hs  examination 

Advanced  theory: 

Mainstream:  ECON-712  and  ECON-713  mist  be  taken 

convicted  before  taking  ftie  examination 

Heterodox:  ECON-701   and  ECON-711  must  be  taken 

completed  before  taking  the  examination 

One  field  comprehaisive 

Defense  of  dissertation  piop>osal 

•  Dissertation  and  oral  corrprehaisive 

The  student  obtains  approval  for  the  dissotation  topic  firoman 
interested  faculty  member  in  the  field  who  tfien  becomes  diair 
of  the  dissertation  committee.  This  comnittee,  especially  the 
chair,  supervises  the  preparation  of  the  dissertation  and 
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reviews  it  when  it  is  coirpleted.  An  oral  comprehensive 
examination  on  the  dissertation  proposal  is  given  by  the 
committee  before  its  submission  for  approval. 
Students  must  attend  the  dissertation  seminar  in  their  thiid 
year,  or  when  they  are  working  on  their  dissertation 
proposals.  Between  6  and  24  credit  hours  of  IiCON-799 
EXjctoral  Dissertation  Seminar,  wiiich  mist  be  taken  pass/ fail, 
ait;  taken  while  students  corrplete  theirproposals  and  prepare 
dissertations.  A  fter  the  completed  dissertation  is  submitted  to 
the  conmittee,  a  final  oral  examinatioD  is  held. 

Course  Requirements 

Theory  (15  credit  hours) 

The  following  courses  mist  be  conpleted  witti  grades  of  B-  or 

better 

Mainstream 

•  BCON-701MicroPoliticalEcoir)myI(3 
or 

BCON-711  Macro  PoKtical  Ecoiwmy  n  (3) 

•  ECON-702  Macroeconomic  Analysis  I  (3) 

•  BCON-703  MiciDecorwrrric  Analysis  I  (3) 

•  BCON-7 1 2  Macroeconomic  Analysis  II  (3) 

•  BCON-7 1 3  Microeconomic  Analysis  n  (3 
Heterodox 

•  BCON-701  Micro  PoKtical  Economy  I  (3) 

•  BCON-7 02  Macroeconomic  Analysis  I  (3) 

•  BCON-703  Microeconomic  Analysis  I  (3) 

•  BCON-711  Macro  Political  Ecorr>my  11(3) 

•  BCON-7 13  Microeconomic  Analysis  n  (3) 
or 

BCON-7 1 2  Macroeconomic  Analysis  11  (3) 
Fields  (12  credit  hours) 

•  Two  courses  in  each  of  two  of  the  following  fields  completed 
with  grades  of  B  or  better 

Comparative  Econom  ic  Systems 

•  BCON-551  Conparative  Economic  Systems  {3} 

•  BCON-552  Economics  of  Transition  (3) 
Economic  Growth  and  Development 

•  BCON-662DevdopmBntMicroeconc«nics(3) 

•  BCON-663  Development  Macroeconomics  (3) 
Economics  of  Gender 

•  BCON-573LaborEconornfcs(3) 

•  BCON-574  Women  in  the  Economy  (3) 
Industrial  Organization 

•  BCON-546  Industrial  Economics  (3) 

•  ECON-547  Economics  of  Antitrust  and  Regulation  (3) 
Labor  Economics 

•  BCON-573LaborEcoDomBs(3) 

•  BCON-789  Seminar  in  Labor  Econorrics  (3) 


Monetary  Economics 

•  BCON-630  Mor>etary  Economics  (3) 

•  BCON-633  Financial  Ixonomics  (3) 
Public  Finance  and  Fiscal  Policy 

•  ECON-541  Public  Economics  (3) 

•  PUAD-607  Economics  and  PoUtics  ofPubKc  Policy  (3) 

Tools  of  Research  (15  credit  hours) 

The  following  courses  rrust  be  conpleted  with  grades  ofB-  or 
better 

•  BCON619U.S.  Economic  History  (3) 
or 

BCON  618  Economic  History  of  Europe  aol  the  World  (3) 

•  BCON  620  Economic  Thought  (3) 

•  BCON  705  Mathematical  Economic  Analysis  (3) 

•  ECON723Econometric  Methods  (3) 

•  BCON  724  Advanced  Econometric  Methods  (3) 

Research  Seminar  (6  credit  hours) 

•  ECON  782  Seminar  in  Empirical  Macroeconomics  (3)  (for 
students  wl»  have  takrai  ECON-702,  ECON-71 1,  and 
BCON-7 12) 

or 

ECON  783  Seminar  in  Empirical  MicroecoMmics  (3) 
(fiw  students  who  have  taken  ECON-701 ,  BCON-703,  and 
ECON-71 3) 

•  one  oflier  seminar  aj^aoved  by  department 

Graduate  Certificate  in  Applied 
Microeconomics 

Admission  to  the  Program 

Open  to  students  with  a  bachelor's  degree  from  an  accred- 
ited institution 

Certiflcate  Requirements 

•  IScredit  hours  of  approved  course  work  wifli  at  least  6credit 
hours  at  the  6004evel  or  above,  with  grades  of  C  or  better 
Course  work  includes  9  credit  hoirs  ofcore  requrremerrts  and 
9  credit  honrs  of  electives.  Prerequisite  credit  does  not  cotmt 
toward  the  certificate.  AU  courses  must  be  taken  for  grades 
(flie  pass/fail  option  is  not  permitted).  Grades  of  C-  or  D  in 
certificate  program  courses  are  not  accepted  toward  the 
fulfillment  of  certificate  requirerrents,  although  these  grades 
wiU  be  included  in  the  calculation  of  the  GPA.  Students  must 
have  at  least  a  3.0  GB\  in  certificate  courses  in  order  to  be 
awarded  a  certificate.  Students  in  certificate  programs  must 
take  a  minimum  of  6  credit  hours  during  each  12-montti 
period  and  complete  the  certificate  in  four  years.  International 
students  must  enroll  in  9  credit  hours  each  semester  (except 
for  simmer).  A  maximum  of  3  credit  hours  earned  at  an 
accredited  college  or  university  may  be  applied  toward  the 
oatificate  as  transfer  credit. 
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Course  Requirements 
Prerequisite  Courses 

•  ECON-300  Intermediate  Microeconomics  (3) 

•  ECON-301  Intermediate  Macroeconomics  (3) 

•  MArH-2 11  Applied  Calculus  (4) 

•  STAr-202  Basic  Statistics  (4) 

W^verof  these  prerequisites  may  be  granted  for  qualified  pet- 
sons  wife  comparable  prior  education  or  experience. 
Core  (9  credit  hours) 

•  ECON-500  Microeconomics  (3) 

•  ECON-505  Introduction  to  Mathematical  Ecoixnmcs  (3) 

•  ECON-5  22  Econometrics  (3) 

Electives  (9  credit  hours) 

•  9  credit  hoiirs  from  flie  following: 
ECON-541  PubUc  Economics  (3) 
ECON-546  Industrial  Economics  (3) 

ECON-547  Economics  of  Antitrust  and  Regulation  (3) 
ECON-573  Labor  Economics  (3) 
ECON-574  Women  in  the  Economy  (3) 
ECCS^-579  Environmental  Ecaoomics  (3) 
ECON-630  Monetaiy  Theory  and  Policy  (3) 
ECON-633  Financial  Economics  (3) 
ECCSV-662  Development  Microeconomics  (3) 
ECON-665  Project  Evaluation  in  Developing  Countries  (3) 
ECON-671  International  Economics:  Trade  (3) 
ECON-672  International  Economics:  Finance  (3) 
Other  approved  electives  may  be  substituted  with 
departmental  approval 

Graduate  Certificate  in  International 
Economic  Relations 

Admission  to  the  Program 

Open  to  students  with  a  bachelor's  degree  fiom  an  accred- 
ited institution. 


Certificate  Requirements 

•  1 5  credit  hours  of  approved  course  work  with  at  least  6  credit 
houis  at  ttie  600-level  or  above,  with  grades  of  C  or  better 
Grades  of  C-  or  D  in  certificate  program  courses  are  not 
accepted  towaid  the  fiilfillment  of  certificate  requirements, 
although  ttiese  grades  will  be  included  in  he  calculation  of  the 
GPA.  Students  must  have  at  least  a  3.0  GPA  in  certificate 
couises  in  order  to  be  awarded  a  certificate.  Students  in 
certificate  programs  must  take  a  minimum  of  6  credit  horns 
during  eadi  12-monfli  period  and  complete  the  certificate  in 
four  years  International  students  must  enroll  in  9  credit  hours 
each  semester  (except  for  summer).  A  maximan  of  3  credit 
houis  earned  at  an  accredited  collie  or  university  may  be 
apptied  toward  ttie  certificate  as  transfer  credit 

Course  Requironents 
Core 

•  ECON-603  Introduction  to  Economic  Theory  (3) 
(students  witii  sufficient  background  in  economics  may 
substitute  an  additional  economics  course  fiom  the  list  of 
electives,  below) 

•  SIS-600  Quantitative  Analysis  in  International  Affairs  (3) 

•  ECC8^-611  Survey  of  International  Economics  (3) 
or 

SIS -6 16  International  Economics  (3) 
Electives 

•  3  credit  hours  from  the  fcJIowing: 

ECON-5  51  Conparative  Economic  Systems  (3) 
ECON-5  52  Economics  ofTransition  (3) 
ECON-658  Economics  of  the  VWarld  Regions  (3)  (topics) 
ECON-661  Survey  of  Economic  Development  (3) 

•  3  credit  hours  from  the  following: 

SIS-565  U.S.  Economic  Relations  with  Japan  and  China  (3) 
SIS -630  Economic  B3licy  of  the  European  Union  (3) 
SIS-651  Managing  lEconomic  PoUcy  Reform  (3) 
SIS-665  International  Trade  and  Investment  Relations  (3) 
SIS-666  Internationa]  Monetary  and  Financial  Relations  (3) 
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Dean  Sarah  Irvine  Belson 

Director  of  Teacher  Education  Karen  DiGiovanm 

FuU-Time  Faculty 

Professor  Emeritus/a  C.A.  Gross,  D.S.  Geiser,  YE.  Hawke, 

BA.  HDdinkD,.W.  Hubbell.RD.  Leedy, N.J.  Long, 

MJ.  Safiit,  R  Whitfield 

Professor  F.  Jacobs,  RC.  Karch,  D.  Sadker,  S.L  Smitti, 
CA.  Tescoiri,  Jr 

Associate  Ftafessor  Ekneritus/a  F.E.  Hubo; 
C£.  Messeismith,  B.Q  Coward,  L.Q  Nyce, 
P.  O'Connor  Finn,  B.J.  Reimann 


Associate  Professor  S.  Irvine  Belson,  L  Fox,  A.  Celling, 

V.  Vasquez 

Assistant  Professor  Y.  Chikamoto,  P.  Mehlert,  F.  Ramos 

In  Residence  M  Clark  .J.  Percoco,  C.  Rodriquez, 
M  Thortpson,  M  Schaefiei;  J.  Wright 

The  School  of  Education,  Teaching  and  Health  (SETH)  of- 
fers programs  that  prepare  teachers,  educational  leaders  and 
managa^,  educational  specialists,  health  promotion  ^lecialists, 
and  researcbers  for  careers  in  schools,  colleges  and  universities, 
federal,  state  and  local  govemmect  agaicies^  business,  and  com- 
munity and  professional  organizations.  These  programs  pmjvide 
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studt-nts  with  opportxmities  to  collaborate  with  professionals  in 
public  stiiools,  educational  orgam2ations,  and  federal  agencies 
through  internships,  pradica,  and  research.  Training  in  interna- 
tional education  prepares  graduates  for  careeis  in  international 
organizations,  nongovernmental  organizations,  international 
schools,  and  govemmeii  agaiciea  Degree  programs  can  be 
coirpleted  on  a  fiill  or  part  time  basis. 

The  SETH  faculty  and  programs  demonstrate  a  commit- 
ment to  ttie  advancement  of  knowledge  about  the  nature,  func- 
tion, and  practice  ofeducatioa  Faculty  conduct  a  wide  range  of 
research  initiatives  with  emphasis  on  equity,  gender,  health  pro- 
motion, multiculturahsm,  nutrition,  socioeconomic  status, 
learners  with  special  needs,  the  infusion  of  technology  into  edu- 
cation, adult  learning,  and  the  relationship  of  government  and 
public  pohcy  to  education.  ThanescommDn  to  faculty  research 
and  programs  include  fair  educational  opportunity,  meeting  the 
needs  of  special  learners,  improving  pubhc  health,  research  in- 
formed pohcy  development,  as  well  as  international  and  domes- 
tic formal  and  non-formal  education.  Students  benefit  from 
working  with  a  highly  quahfied  and  dedicated  faculty  in  small 
classes,  and  from  opportunities  to  participate  in  ongoing  fiiculty 
research  aimed  at  influencing  educational  policy  and  practice. 
In  our  shared  view,  the  fields  of  education,  teaching  and  healtti 
encompass  the  entire  well-being  of  an  individual-inteUectually, 
enwtionaUy,  socially,  environnBntally,  and  spiritually. 

Education  and  Teaching  Programs 

On  flie  undergraduate  level,  the  school  offers  a  Bachelor  of 
Arts  in  Elementary  EuJucation  and  a  second  mqor  in  Secondary 
Education,  which  lead  to  eUgibihty  for  certification  to  teach 
Minors  in  education  studies  and  special  education  are  also  of- 
fered. 

A  minor  in  education  studies  acconmodates  undergraduate 
students  interested  in  the  study  of  education  asa  liberal  or  social 
science  discipline.  R  serves  students  who  intend  to  pursue  grad- 
uate study  in  education  or  related  fields,  those  who  wish  to  ex- 
plore career  opportunities  in  education  and  related  fields,  and 
those  whose  primary  job  and  career  opportunities  are  enhanced 
through  the  study  ofeducatioa  For  students  interested  in  broad- 
ening their  knowledge  and  understanding  of  education  for  stu- 
dents wifli  special  needs,  a  minor  in  special  education  is  also 
ofiered.  Students  seeking  certification  to  teach  or  who  plan  to 
pursue  graduate  education  in  this  field  are  especially  well 
served  by  this  minor. 

The  school  also  offers  graduate  programs  that  lead  to  K-1 2 
certificatkni.  Students  interested  in  teaching  in  elementary  or 
secondary  schools  or  in  programs  for  Enghsh  for  speakers  of 
other  languages  (ESOL)  or  international  training  and  developn 
ment  enroU  in  the  Masterof  Arts  in  Teaching  (M.AT.).  A  dual 
degree  program  leading  to  the  M.  AT.  and  the  MA  in  Interna- 
tional Peace  aal  Conflict  Resolution  fiom  the  School  of  Inter- 
national Service  is  available.  Those  interested  in  working  as 
special  education  resource  teachers  or  in  learning  disabiUties 
classrooms  at  all  levels  enroll  in  the  M.  A  in  Special  Education 
Learning  DisabUities.  The  Master  of  Education  (MEd.)  in  Cur- 
riculum and  IrKtruction  is  designed  for  students  with  a  back- 


ground in  educational  theory  and  practice  and  offers  extended 
study  in  &e  field  and  in  areas  of  elementary  education,  second- 
ary education,  and  educational  technology. 

The  Graduate  Certificate  in  Teaching  is  designed  for  stu- 
dents withbachelorls  degrees  in  the  arts,  sciences,  orhumanities 
and  several  years  ofresponsible  woik  experierKc.  Students  who 
corrplete  the  program  and  pass  the  appropriate  teacher's  exami- 
nation are  ehgible  to  apply  for  certification  (Ucensure)  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Those  with  such  certification  are  ehgible 
for  reciprocal  certification  in  over  40  states. 
Teacher  Education  Program 

Selective  admissions  criteria  allow  the  School  of  Education, 
Teaching  and  Healfli  to  emphasize  early  and  sustaiied  contact 
with  children,  youth,  and  adult  learners.  Students  \M3ik  closely 
with  master  teachers  and  clinical  supervisors  intheirfieldplace- 
ments  in  and  around  Wadunglon,  DC.  The  teacher  preparation 
programs  benefit  firom  the  rich  resources  of  the  Washington 
area,  including  opportunities  for  internships  in  settings  such  as 
the  Challenga-  Center  for  Space  Science  Education,  the  Na- 
tional Museum  of  Natural  History,  and  the  Washington  Lab 
School,  an  internationally  known  school  for  students  with  learn- 
ing disabihties. 
Field  Placements 

Field  experiences,  pBCticum  pdacements,  and  student  teach- 
ing take  place  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  ttie  greater  Wash- 
ington rretropohtan  area,  incltiding  Maryland  and  Wgiriia  and 
are  designed  to  give  students  experience  in  botti  urban  and  sub- 
urban schools.  The  director  of  teacher  education  arranges  as- 
signnents,  taking  into  account  student  needs  and  preferences. 
Accreditation  and  Certiflcation 

The  school  is  accredited  by  the  National  Coundl  for  the  Ac- 
creditation of  Teacher  Education  (NCATE)  and  the  State 
Agarcy  Board  of  Education  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  BA.  in  Elementary  Education,  second  major  in  Sec- 
ondary Education,  Masto-  of  Arts  in  Teaching  (MA.T),  M.A 
in  Special  Education:  Learning  Disabihties,  and  Graduate  Cer- 
tificate in  Teaching  are  approved  by  the  National  Association  of 
State  Directors  of  Teacher  Education  and  Certification 
(NASDTEC).  The  following  secondary  teaching  fields  are  ap- 
proved by  NASDTEC:  biology,  chemistry,  dance,  drama,  Eng- 
lish, French,  German,  mathematics,  physics,  Spanish,  and 
corrprehaisive  social  studies.  Students  interested  in  other  sub- 
jects may  be  certified  by  the  District  of  Colurrbia.  For  more  in- 
formation students  should  consult  the  director  of  teacher 
education 

Students  admitted  to  graduate  teacher  education  programs 
may  be  required  to  comjiete  additional  course  work  in  order  to 
be  ehgible  for  certification  ujxn  graduation.  Students  will  be  in- 
formed of  additional  requirements  upon  adrrdssiorL 
Ongoing  Assessment  of  Academic  and  Professional 
Performance 

Students  are  expected  to  maiirtain  cumulative  grade  point 
averages  specific  to  each  program;  receive  satisfactory  evalua- 
tiors  in  field  and  methcxls  placements;  obtain  a  satis&ctory  an- 
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nual  evaluation  from  the  Teacher  Education  Committee  based 
upon  academic,  professional,  and  perfomifflice  criteria  est^- 
lished  by  the  connrittee;  meet  specific  course  grade  require- 
ments; conplete  all  Praxis  I  and  subject  area  appiopriate 
Ptaxis  n  examinations',  and  submit  an  electronic  professional 
portfoho. 

Students  in  the  B.A.  in  Elementary  Education  program 
trust  maintain  an  overall  cumulative  grade  point  avaage  of 
2.70  or  highCT.  Students  in  the  undergraduate  second  rtBJor  in 
Secondary  Education  mist  maintain  an  oveiall  grade  point  av- 
erage of  2.70  and  3.00  or  hi^er  in  their  pnimary  rtBJor.  Gradu- 
ate students  must  mainbin  a  cumulative  grade  point  average  of 
3.00  or  higher. 
Report  of  American  University  State  Assessments, 
Requirements,  and  Standards  for  Teacher 

Certification  and  Licmsure,  and  Performance  of 
Teacher  Preparation  Programs 

In  compliance  with  Section  207  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act,  American  University  is  providing  information  regarding 
state  assessments,  otha-  requirements,  standards  for  teacher 
catification  and  licensure,  and  performance  of  teacher  prepa- 
ration programs. 

American  University's  teadier  preparation  programs  are 
^jproved  by  the  District  of  Colurabia  and  nationally  accredited 
by  the  National  Coxmcil  forttie  Accreditation  of  Teacher  Edu- 
cation ^C  ATE),  the  organiaation  responsible  for  professional 
accreditation  of  teacher  education 

There  is  a  commitment  to  a  strong  general  education  foun- 
dation ft)r  students  befcse  their  acceptance  into  the  School  of 
Education,  Teaching  and  Health.  Teacher  preparation  pro- 
grams are  organized  around  four  interrelated  principles  (eq- 
uity, comnunity,  diversity,  and  excellence)  and  are  based  on  a 
conceptual  framework  that  recognizes  the  importance  of 
knowledge,  beliefe,  practice,  and  reflection. 

In  academic  year  2003-2004, 437  studoits  were  enrolled  in 
teacherpreparation  programs;  1 10  of  these  students  were  in  su- 
f)ervised  student  teaching  progrartB.  Twenty  one  &culty  mem- 
bers induding  four  fiill  time  faculty  in  professiorsl  edtx^ation, 
and  seventeen  part  time  faculty  members  (adjunct  faculty)  su- 
pervised and'or  taught  students  in  flie  teacher  education  pro- 
gram. The  student/faculty  ratio  was  4:1.  The  average  hours  per 
week  requited  of  students  ki  the  program  was  35  hours  per 
week  over  fourteei  weeks,  fiw  a  total  of  490  hours. 

Aggregate  and  Summary  of  Institution-Level 

Pass-Rate  Data:  Regular  Teacher  Preparation 

Program 


Type  of  AssesaneiTt 

Institutiona] 
Pass  Rale 

Statewide 
Pass  Rate 

Aggr^ate- Basic  Skills 

89% 

92% 

Surrmary 

88% 

88% 

Health  and  Fitness  Programs 

Health  issues  have  universal  interest  and  appeal,  transcend- 
ing flie  boundaries  of  race,  rehgion,  culture,  and  national  origin. 
Over  the  past  two  decades,  the  inporfance  of  maintaining  or  im- 
proving one's  well-being  throu^  health-aihancjng  behaviors 
has  become  self  evident.  Responding  to  these  developrtBnts,  the 
School  of  Education,  Teaching,  and  Health  ofiFers  the  following 
academic  programs  to  students  at  Amoicem  University. 

•  Minor  in  Health  Promotion 

•  B.S.  in  Health  Promotion 

•  M.S.  in  Healtti  PnDTTDtion  Management 

Additionally,  flie  healfli  promotion  undergraduate  program 
offers  a  variety  of  heaMi  and  fitness  electives  to  American  Lhi- 
versity  students.  These  electives  provide  students  with  enjoyable 
opportmities  to  engage  in  physical  activity  throu^  courses  such 
as  aerobic  dance,  wei^t  training  yoga,  golf,  and  many  others. 
Exploratory  courses  within  flie  field  ofliealth  promotion  are  also 
open  to  all  American  Ltaiversity  students,  sudi  as  care  and  pre- 
vention of  aftiletic  injuries  and  sports  psychology. 

American  University's  National  Center  for  Health  Fitness 
(NCHF)  is  an  integral  part  of  the  health  pronaotbn  degree  pro- 
grams. NCHF  manages  the  Lhited  States  Postal  Service's  health 
piDmotion  program  for  their  errployees  and  also  collaborates 
wife  American  University's  Jacobs  Fitness  Center  located  on 
campus  Students  in  the  health  promotion  degree  {Hograms  are 
offered  the  opiportunity  for  experiential  learning  inhealfliptmo- 
tion  programming  and  fitness  conditioning  through  part-lime, 
fiiU-time,  and  intemsh^)  positions  at  both  sites. 

Students  enrolled  in  American  Univeratys  health  promotion 
degree  programs  benefit  Soma  strong  ahimni  network  that  pro- 
vides professional  connections  for  informational  interviews;  in- 
ternships, and  occasional  employment.  Many  alumni  are 
enplojed  locally,  making  iBtworidng  opportunities  highly  ac- 
cessible to  students.  Furthermore,  the  healfti  promotion  degree 
programs  benefit  fi-om  the  Washington,  D.C.  location  of 
well-known  organizaticns  whose  purpose  is  to  isxsprave  pMic 
health,  such  as  specific  departments  of  the  federal  government, 
national  non-profits,  and  global  corporations.  In  particular,  our 
students  have  benefited  fiwm  internships,  cooperative-education, 
anJ  presentations  from  organizations  sudi  as  the  National  Can- 
cer Institute,  National  Business  Group  on  Health,  Center  forSci- 
ence  in  the  Public  Interest,  AARP,  Presidenfs  Council  on 
Physical  Fitness  and  Sports,  and  flie  National  Coalition  for  Pro- 
moting Physical  Activity.  Finally,  there  are  ea  abundance  of  an- 
nual conferences  and  meetings  that  take  place  in  Washington, 
DC.  aixl  are  available  to  students  at  a  free  or  reduced  rate  whidi 
offer  students  invaluable  networking  experience  and  enhanced 


For  additional  information  contact    202-  885-  6275  or 
healthfitness@amBrican.edu,  or  got  to: 
www.americanedu/healflipromDtion 
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B.A.  in  Elementary  Education 

Admission  to  Candidacy  in  Teacher  Education 

Undergraduates  seeking  teacher  certificalion  in  elementary 
education  should  contact  an  advisor  in  the  School  ofl^ducation. 
Teaching  and  I  fealth  as  early  as  possible.  Adrrission  to  the  uni- 
versity and  declaration  ofa  magor  does  nc«  constitute  admission 
to  candidacy  in  teacher  education,  which  is  based  on  academic 
and  related  performance  criteria. 

To  be  admitted  to  candidacy,  students  rrust  earn  a  passing 
score  (as  set  by  the  District  of  Columbia  teacher  licensing 
agency)  on  the  PRAXIS  I;  Pre-Professional  Skills  Test  (PPST); 
earn  an  average  grade  of  2.70  or  higher  in  EDU-305  Schools 
and  Society  and  EDU-320  Psychology  of  Education,  pass 
EDU-321  Field  Experience:  Observation  and  Analysis,  receive 
satisfactory  recommendations  from  faculty,  and  haw  an  overall 
cmrulativc  grade  point  average  of  2.70  or  higher  The  Teacha- 
Education  Corrrnittee  reviews  student  apphcations  Decisions 
regarding  admission  to  candidacy  are  made  by  this  conxnittee 
based  on  academic  performance  and  refo^nces. 

Liberal  Arts  and  Science  Requirements  for  Teacher 
Certification:  Elementary 

To  quahfy  for  teacher  certification,  students  must  have  com- 
pleted an  of  the  requirements  from  the  specific  curricular  areas 
listed  betow.  Some  requirements  may  overlap  with  the  univer- 
sity General  Education  requirements.  Consult  a  Schcwl  of  Edu- 
cation, Teaching  and  Health  advisor  for  more  information. 

•  6  credit  hoirs  in  Uterature 

•  3  credit  hoixs  in  music 

•  3  credit  hours  in  studio  art 

•  2  credit  hours  in  health  and  nutrition 

•  2  credit  hours  in  health  and  fitness 

•  6  O'edit  hours  in  file  social  sdences  including  3  credit  hours  in 
US.  history 

•  3  credit  hoiTS  in  the  biological  sciences 

•  3  credit  hours  in  the  jiiysical  sciences 
Note:  one  of  the  sciences  must  incltxle  a  lab. 

University  Requirements 

•  Atotalofl20  credit  hours 

•  6  credit  hoirs  of  college  writing 

•  3  credit  hours  of  college  rtBthematics  or  ftie  equivalent  by 
examrnation 

General  Education  Requirements 

•  Atotaloftencouises,consistingofonefoimdationcourseand 
one  second4evel  course  in  an  approved  sequence  fixjmeach 
of  the  five  curricular  areas 

•  No  TOOK  than  6  credit  hours  may  be  taken  in  the  same 
discipline 

Note:  Studerds  must  consult  with  an  advisor  from  the  School  of 
Education,  Teaching  and  Health  as  early  as  possible  to  discuss 


the  ooonitnation  of  General  Educatioo  requirements  with  oeitifi- 
cation  requirerrKnts. 
Major  Requirements 

•  74  credit  hours  with  grades  of  C  or  better,  including  15  to  17 
credit  hours  in  a  concentration 

•  An  overall  cumulative  gradepoinl  average  of2.70orhigher 

•  All  students  must  complete  the  Praxis  II  Exam  prior  to 
graduation. 

Course  Requirements 

•  EDU-205/EDU-205G  Schools  and  Society  4: 2  (3) 

•  EDU-250  Mathematics  for  Elemenlary  School  Teachers  I  (3) 

•  EDU-251  Mathematics  for  Elementaiy  School  Teachers  n  (3) 

•  EDU-31 9  Children's  Literature:  Multicultural  and 

Iitemational  Apfroaches  (3) 

•  EDU-320  Psychology  of  Education  (3) 

•  EDU-321  Field  Experience:  Observation  and  Analysis  (1) 

•  EDU-330InstruclionalStrategies  and  Teaching  Meftiods  (3) 

•  EDU-362  Classn»m  Management  (3) 

•  EDU-371  Foundations  of  Reading  Instruction  (3) 

•  EDU-492  Service  Learning  in  Teacher  Education  ( 1 ) 

•  EDU-51 9  The  Uses  ofTechnology  in  Education  (3) 

•  IDU-Ml  Foundationsof  Special  Education  for 

Exceptional  Children  (3) 
or 
EDU-545  Overview  of  all  ExceptionaUties:  The  Arts  in 

Special  Education  (3) 

•  EDU-552  Teachiig  Mathematics  in  Elementary 

Education  (3) 

•  EDU-55 3  Teadiiig  Language  Arts  in  Elementary 

Education  (3) 

•  H3U-554  Teaching  Social  Shidies  in  Qerrmtary 

Education  (3) 

•  EDU-555  Teachiig  Reading  in  Elementary  Education  (3) 

•  EDU-556  Teaching  Sdraioe  in  Elementiry  Education  (3) 

•  EDU-499  Student  Teaching  (12) 

Concentration 

•  15-17  credit  hours  in  one  of  the  following  concentrations  in 
American  Mstory,  Art,  Biotogy,,  Literature,  or  Mathanatics 

American  History  (15  credit  hours) 

•  HIST-lOO/HIST-lOOGHiatoriansand  the  Living  ftst  2:1  (3) 

•  HIST-305/HIST-205GAniaican  Encounters: 

1492-1865  2:2  (3) 

•  HIST-21 5/HIST-21 5G  Social  Forces  Itot  Shaped 

America  2:2  (3) 

•  One  course  from  the  following: 

HIST-206  The  LMed  States  from  Emancipation  through 

Wjrld  Warn,  1865-1945  (3) 
HIST-207  The  IMed  States  since  1945  (3) 
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HIST-208  A&ican-Airerican  History  to  1865  (3) 
fflST-209  Afiican-American  History  1865  to  Preseil  (3) 
HIST-21(VHlST-210GEttmicity  in  America  4;2  (3) 
HIST-220/HIST-220G  Women  in  America  4:2  (3) 

•  One  course  fiom  the  following: 

HlST-350  Colonial  America:  1492  to  1763  (3) 
HIST-35 1  Era  of  the  Revolution  and  Constitution  (3) 
HIST-352  The  Era  of  the  New  RepubUc,  1 789-1 850  (3) 
HIST-353  Civfl  War  and  Reconstruction  (3) 
HIST-354  The  South  since  Reconstiuction  (3) 
HIST-355  Emergence  of  Modem  America,  1 877-1 920  (3) 
HIST-356  Twentieth  Century  America  (3) 
HIST-357  America  between  the  Ware,  1919-1941  (3) 
HIST-358  Women  in  AnKricato  1850  (3) 
HIST-359  Women  in  America,  1850  to  Resent  (3) 
HIST-372  African  American  Women:  Nineteenth  Centmy 

Amaican  Voice  (3) 
HIST-373  Amaican  Jewish  History  (3) 
HIST-376  Americans  and  their  Environment  (3) 

Art  (15  credit  hours) 

•  ARTS-lOCyARTS-lOOG  Art:  The  Studio  ExperiaiDe  1:1  (3) 

•  One  couree  from  the  following: 
ARTH-IOO/ARTH-IOOG  European  Art:  FromCaveto 

Cathedral  2:1  (3) 
ARTH-101  European  Art  Renaissance  to  Present  (3) 
ARTH-105/ARTH-105G  Art:  The  Ifistorical 

Expaience  1 : 1  (3) 
ARTH-210/ARTH-210G  Modem  Art:  Nineteenth  and 

Twentiefli  Centuries  1 :2  (3) 

•  Three  coirses  from  the  following: 
AR're-205/AKrS-205O  The  Artist's  PeRpective:  Drawing 

1:2(3) 
ARTS-210/AKrS-210GThe  Artist  Is  Perspective:  Paiiiting 

1:2(3) 
ARTS-215/ARrS-2150  The  ArtistTs  Per^)ective: 

Scu^)turel:2(3) 
ARTS-320  Painting  Studio  (3) 
ARTS-340  Sculphne  Studio  (3) 
AR'IS-360  Drawing  Shidio  (3) 
ARTS-363  Relief  Printmaking  Studio  (3) 
AR'IS-364  hitagho  Studio  (3) 

Biology  (17  credit  hours) 

•  BIO-110/BlO-110OGeneralBiologyI5:l(4) 

•  BIO-210/BIO-210OGeneral  Biology  II  5:2  (4) 

•  Three  courses  from  the  following: 
BIO-200/BIO-200G  Structure  and  Function  ofthe 

Human  Body  5:2  (3) 
BIO-220/BIO-220G  The  Case  for  Evolution  5:2(3) 
ENVS-240/ENVS-240GOceanogr^hy  5:2(3) 
ENVS-250/ENVS-250G  Living  in  the 

Environment  5:2  (3) 


BIO-xxx  300-level  or  above  course,  with  advisor's  approval 
Literature  (15  credit  hours) 

•  Lrr-120/L1T-120G  Interpreting  Literature  1:1  (3) 

•  Lrr-125/Lrr-125GQreatBooksthat  Shaped  the  Westem 

Worid2:l(3) 

•  Two  courses  from  the  following: 
Lrr-210  Survey  of  American  Literature  1(3) 
Lrr-21 1  Survey  of  American  Literature  U  (3) 
LIT-220  Survey  of  British  Literature  I  (3) 
Lrr-221  Survey  of  British  Literature  n  (3) 
Lrr-225/Lrr-225G  The  African  Writer  1 :2  (3) 
Ln-235/Lrr-235G  African-American  Literature  2:2  (3) 
Lrr-240/UT-240G  Asian  American  Literahire  2:2  (3) 
Lrr-245/Lrr-245G  The  Experience  of  Poetry  1:2(3) 
LIT-270/1JT-27DG  Transfcrmations  of  aake^ieare  1:2  (3) 

•  LIT-xxx  300-level  course,  with  advisor's  approval 

Mathematics  (17  credit  liours) 

•  Two  courses  at  the  200-level  to  include: 
MATH-2 11  Applied  Calculus  1  (4)  and 
MATH-212  AppUedCalcuhJS  H  (3) 

or 

MATH-221  Calculus  1  (4)  and 

MATH-222  Calculus  H  (4) 

•  Three  courses  at  the  300-level  or  above,  with  advisor's 
approval 

University  Honors  Program 

Students  in  ttie  University  Honors  Program  have  ttie  opportu- 
nity to  graduate  with  University  tfonors  in  flie  major.  To  do  so, 
students  couple te  12  hours  of  advanced-level  Honors  woik  in 
the  school  and,  upon  the  school's  recommendation,  graduate 
with  University  Hanors  in  the  mqor.  The  school's  Honore  coor- 
dinator advises  students  in  the  Univeisity  Hdhots  Program  re- 
garding school  options 

Secondary  Edocation 

Admission  to  Candidacy  in  Teacher  Education 

The  undergraduate  jirogram  in  Secondary  Education  is  de- 
signed for  students  who  wish  to  obtain  teaching  credentials  in 
secondary  education  while  completing  their  majors  in  the  hu- 
manities, arts,  natural  and  social  sciences.  To  do  so,  students 
complete  a  second  major  in  Secondary  Education  designed  to 
meet  certification  requirements  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
make  them  ehgiWe  for  certification  in  over  40  states.  Students 
should  consult  with  the  director  of  Teadier  Education  to  coordi- 
nate their  general  and  subject-area  certification  requirements 
with  other  univeraty  and  mqor  requiranents. 

Undergraduates  seeking  teacher  certification  in  secondary 
education  should  contact  an  advisor  in  the  School  of  Education, 
Teaching  and  Health  as  early  as  possible.  Admisaon  to  the  uni- 
versity and  declaration  of  a  major  does  not  constitute  admission 
to  candidacy  in  teacher  education,  which  is  based  on  acadardc 
and  related  perfomiance  criteria.  To  be  admitted  to  candidacy, 
students  must  cam  a  passing  score  (as  set  by  the  District  of  Co- 
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lumbia  teacher  licensing  agency)  on  the  PRAXIS  I: 
Pre-Professional  Skills  Test  (FPST);  earn  an  average  grade  of 
2.70  or  higher  in  EDU-205  Schools  and  Society  and  EDU-32D 
Psychology  of  Educaticm,  pass  EDU-321  Field  Experience: 
Observation  and  Analysis,  receive  satisfactory  recommenda- 
tions from  faculty,  and  have  an  ovarii  cumulative  grade  point 
average  of  2.70  or  higher.  Secondary  Education  majors  must 
also  have  a  3 .00  grade  point  average  in  their  primary  major  The 
Teacher  Education  Comnittee  reviews  student  applications  and 
makes  decisions  regarding  adirission  to  candidacy. 
Liberal  Arts  and  Science  Requirements  for  Teacher 
Certification:  Secondary 

To  qualify  for  teacher  ceitiflcatioo,  students  must  complete  sub- 
ject-area oertificaticn  standards  and  U.S.  Ifistory.  These  require- 
ments may  overlap  with  General  Education  requirements. 
Major  Requirements 

•  37  credit  hours  with  grades  of  C  or  better 

•  Completion  of  the  major  requirements  with  a  cumulative 
^ade  point  average  of3.00  inoneofthe  following  American 
Studies;  Anthropology,  Biology,  CLEG  (Communication, 
Legal  histitutions.  Economics  and  GovemnKnt);  Chenistry, 
Economics;  Environmental  Studies;  French  Studies;  Foreign 
Language  and  Comimnication  Media;  Justice;  German 
Studies;  History;  International  Studies;  Language  and  Area 
Studies;  Law  and  Society;  Literature;  Mathematics; 
Statistics;  Performing  Arts:  Theatre;  Pferfoming  Arts:  Music 
Theatre;  Physics;  Political  Science;  Spanish  Studies,  or 
Sociology. 

•  An  overall  grade  point  average  of  2 .70  with  3 .00  or  hi^er  in 
their  primary  major 

•  All  students  must  complete  the  Praxis  n  Exam  prior  to 
graduation. 

Course  Requirements 

•  EDU-305/EDU-205G  Schools  and  Society  4: 2  (3) 

•  EDU-320  Psychology  of  Education  (3) 

•  EDU-321  FieldExperience:ObservationandAnalysis(l) 
Note:  EDU-205,  EDU-320,  andEDU-321  must  be  taken  priorto 
application  for  admission  to  the  Teacher  Education  Program. 

•  EDU-362  Classroom  Management  (3) 

•  EDU-492  Service  Learning  in  Teacher  Education  ( 1 ) 

•  EDU-499  Student  Teaching  (12) 

•  I33U-520  Reading,  Writing  and  Literature  across  the 

Curriculum  (3) 

•  EDU-522  Principles  ofEflfective  Nfethods  and  hstnxtion  (3) 

•  HDU-540  Nfethods  andMataialsin  Secondary  Education  (3) 
(or  other  mettiods  courses  offired  by  aits  and  sciox^es 
departments  and  approved  by  the  SETH  advisor) 

•  EDU-541  Foundations  of  Special  Education  for 

Exceptional  Children  (3)  or 
EDU-545  Overview  of  all  Exceptionahties:  The  Arts  in 
^jecial  Education  (3) 


•  EDU-xxx  elective  (2-3)  as  approved  by  SETH  advisor 
University  Honors  Program 

Students  in  the  University  Honors  Plwgram  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  graduate  with  University  Honors  in  the  rrajor  To  do 
so,  students  complete  12hoursof  advanced-level  Honors  work 
in  the  school  and,  upon  the  school's  recommeiKiation,  graduate 
with  University  Honors  in  the  najor  The  school's  Honors  coor- 
dinator advises  students  in  the  Llniversity  Honors  Program  re- 
garding school  options. 

Minor  in  Education  Studies 

•  21  credit  hours  with  grades  of  C  or  better  and  at  least  1 2  credit 
hours  unique  to  the  minor 

Course  Requirements 

•  EDU-205/EDU-205G  Schools  and  Society  4: 2  (3) 

•  EDU-320  Psychology  of  Education  (3) 

•  6  credit  hours  irom  the  following 
EDU-285/EDU-285G  Education  for  tatemational 

Development  3:2  (3) 
EDU-31 9  Children's  literature:  Multicultural  and 

International  Apfroaches  (3) 
PSYC-300  Memory  and  Cognition  (3) 

•  9  credit  hours  from  the  following 
ANTH-544  Topics  in  Public  Antoopology 

Anthropology  of  Education  (3) 
EDU-490  hidepaidenl  Study  Project  in  Education  (1-6) 

(permission  of  the  SOE  advisor  required) 
EDU-491  Intem^p  in  Educaticm  (3-9)  (permission  of  the 

SETH  advisor  required) 
EDU-51 9  The  Uses  ofTechnology  in  Education  (3) 
H3U-541  Foundations  of  Special  Education  for  Exceptional 

Children  (3)  or 
EDU-545  Overview  of  All  Exceptionalities  The  Arts  in 

^]ecial  Education  (3) 
TESL-522  Language  Acquisition  (3) 
TESL-528  Bilingual  Education  (3) 

Other  courses  may  be  substituted  with  permiasion  of  the 
SETH  advisor 

Minor  in  Special  Education 

•  IScredithours  with  grades  ofC  or  better  and  at  least  12  credit 
hours  unique  to  ftie  minor 

Course  Requirements 

•  EDU-205/EDU-205G  Schools  anl  Society  4: 2  (3) 

•  EDU-320  Psychology  of  Education  (3) 

•  EDU-490  Ii*lepaident  Study  in  Education  (1-6)  or 
EDU-491  IiiemAip  in  Education  (3-9) 

•  EDU-502  Methods  ofManaging  Pupils  wifti  Behavior 

Disorders  (3) 

•  EDU-541  Foundations  of  Special  Education  for 

Exceptional  Children  (3)  or 
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EDU-545  Overview  of  all  Exceptionalities:  The  Arts  in 
Special  Education  (3) 
Otha:  courses  may  be  substituted  with  permission  of  flie 
SETH  advisor. 

Accelerated  Bachelor's  Degree  and 
Master's  in  Education  Program 

Students  receive  a  B.A.  or  a  B.S.  in  a  bachelor's  degree 
program  and  the  Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching  (MAT)  or  the 
MA.  in  Special  Education:  Learning  Disabilities. 

Admission  to  the  Program 

Students  should  apply  to  the  master's  program  in  the  sec- 
ond semesterof  their  junior  year.  Applicants  must  have  a  grade 
poiat  average  of  3.00  or  higher  in  major  and  minor  couises  and 
most  satisfactorily  complete  the  following; 

•  EDU-541  Foundations  of  Special  Edjcatjon  for 

Exceptional  Children  (3 ) 
or 
EDU-545  Overview  of  AU  Exceptionalities:  The  Aits  in 

Special  Education  (3) 

•  EDU-521  Foundations  ofEducation  (3)  (for  the  MAT) 
or 

EDU-502  Methods  of  Managing  Pi^jils  with  Behavior 
Disorders  (3)  (for  the  MA  in  Social  Education: 
Learning  Disabilities) 

Requirements 

•  All  requirements  forthe  B.A.  orB.S.  inthestudent'smajor 
Undergraduate  students  may  apply  6  credit  homs  from 
EDU-502  or  EDU-521 ,  and  EDU-541  or  EDU-545  to  satisfy 
the  requirements  of  both  degrees. 

•  All  requirements  for  the  M.A.T.  or  MA.  in  Special 
Education  Learning  Disabilities 

M.A.  in  International  Training  and 
Education 

Admission  to  the  Program 

In  addition  to  meeting  university  requirements  for  graduate 
study,  preference  is  given  to  appUcants  who  have  a  minimum 
of  six  months  intercultural  and/or  intemational  experience  as 
eittier  a  student  or  professional.  AppUcants  must  eam  a  satis- 
factory score  on  the  Qraduate  Record  Examination  (ORE). 
Applicants  are  also  required  to  submit  two  letters  of  recom- 
mendation tkmi  persons  able  to  evaluate  the  applicant's  poten- 
tial for  graduate  study  in  intemational  training  and  education 
and  their  intercultural  experience.  Apfiicants  in  foreign  coun- 
tries who  are  unaUe  to  take  the  ORE  should  contact  the  School 
ofEducation,  Teachingand  Health  prior  to  applying  foradmis- 
sion  to  make  alternative  arrangements.  All  students  whose  first 
language  is  not  English  are  required  to  take  ttie  Test  of  English 
as  a  Foreign  Language  (TOEFL). 


Degree  Requirements 

•  36  credit  hours  of  approved  graduate  work  including  1 8  aedit 
hours  of  core  courses,  15  credit  hours  in  an  area  of 
concentration,  and  3  credit  hours  of  research  methodology 
Students  with  extensive  volunteer  experiaice  in  development 
and  training  oiganistions  such  as  ttie  Peace  Corps,  VISL\, 
Americorp,  etc.,  can  eam  up  to  6  aedit  houis  toward  tiietr 
degree.  Students  will  be  charged  tuition  forthese  credit  hours. 

•  Cortprehensive  examination  requirement  is  satisfied  by 
sucoessfiilconpletionofEDU-685  Proseminar  International 
Training  and  Education. 

Course  Requirements 
Core  (18  credit  hours) 

•  EDU-61 1  Formative  Ideas  of  Conterrporary  Education  (3) 

•  EDU-620  Theories  ofEducaticmalPsydiology  and  Human 

Developnsnt  (3) 

•  EDU-642  Training  Ptogram  Design  (3) 

•  EDU-648  Education  and  Devetopment  Sector  Analysis  (3) 
or 

EDU-647  Global  ani  Multicuttural  Education  (3) 

•  EDU-649  Nonformal  Esducation  and  Development  (3) 

•  EDU-685  Proseminar  International  Training  and 

Education  (3) 
Social  Science  Research  Methodology  Requirement 

•  EDU-61 0  Methods  of  Inquiry:  Utilizing  Information 

Effectively  (2) 

•  EDU-621  Topics  in  Social  Science  Research  (1) 

Another  ^aduate  research  methods  course  maybe  substituted 
with  approval  of  the  SETH  dean 
Area  of  Concentration  (IS  credit  hours) 

•  1 5  credit  hours  in  one  of  the  following  areas  or  in  an 
individually-designed  program,  in  consultation  with  an 
advisor 

International  and  Community  Development 
Education 

ANTH-543  Anthropology  of  Development  (3) 
EDU-61 2  Equity  and  Educational  Opportunity  in 

International  Perspectives  (3) 
EDU-631  Fundamentals  of  Management  in  Educational 

Organizations  (3) 
EDU-640  Rotating  Topics  in  Adult  and  Experientia] 

Education  (3) 
EDU-693  Personnel  and  ftogram  Evaluation  (3) 
EDU-792  In-Service  Training  Project  (3-9) 
SIS-633  Selected  Topics  in  Intemational 

Communication  (1-3) 
SIS-636  Micropolitics  ofDevelopment  (3) 
SIS-637  Intemational  Development  (3) 
SIS-638  Selected  Topics  in  Intonational  Devebpmrait 

Skil]s(l) 
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SIS-639  Selected  Topics  in  International  Conflict 

Resolution  Skills  (1-3) 
SIS-648  Wiman  and  Devebpment  (3) 
SOCY-515  Models  of  Societal  Development  (3) 
SOCY-665  Economic  Developnsnt  and  Social  Change  (3) 
Global  and  Intercultural  Education 
HDU-583  Curriculum  Construction  and  Program  Design  (3) 
EDU-61 2  Equity  and  Educational  Opportunity  in 

International  Perspectives  (3) 
EDU-640  Rotating  Topics  in  Adult  and  Experieirtial 

Education  (3) 
EDU-71 3  Advanced  Training  Program  Design  (3) 
EDU-792  In^ervice  Training  Project  (3-9) 
SIS-633  Selected  Topics  in  International 

Comnimication  (1-3) 
SIS-638  Selected  Topics  in  International  Develqjment 

SSdlls(l) 
SIS-639  Selected  Topics  in  International  Conflict 

Resolution  Skills  (13) 
SIS-642  Cross-Cultural  Communication(3) 
SIS-648  Woman  and  Devebpmait  (3) 
SOC  Y-5 1 5  Social  Advocacy  and  Social  Change  (3) 
SOCY-635  Race,  Gender,  and  Social  Justice  (3) 
SOCY-650  Stratificatian:  Race  and  Ethnicity  (3) 

M.A.  in  Special  Education:  Learning 
Disabilities 

Adimission  to  the  Program 

In  addition  to  meeting  the  minimum  university  requiremaits 
for  graduate  study,  appUcantsmust  eama  satisfactory  score  on 
the  Graduate  Record  General  Examination.  To  be  admitted  stu- 
dents  must  earn  a  passing  score  on  the  PRAXIS  I: 
Pie  J>rofessioiBl  Skills  Test  (PPST)  as  set  by  the  District  of  Co- 
Inrriria. 

Degree  RequiremeDts 

•  36  credit  hours  of  approved  graduate  work 

Option  to  waive  course  woik;  Students  witti  the  appropriate 
jrior  study  or  professional  experience  in  the  field  of  education 
may  be  perrritted  to  waive  qp  to  6  credit  hours  o  f  course  woik 
without  repiacement.  The  waiving  of  credit  hours  and  the 
^cific  courses  to  be  waived  are  determined  and  ^)proved  by 
the  advisor  and  the  SETH  dean  iqwn  admission  to  a  master 's 
program.  In  addition,  one  of  the  following  may  be  required 
an  assessment  provided  by  an  educational  institution  or 
organization  which  has  criteria  and  evaluation  procedures 
approwd  by  the  School  of  Education,  Teaching  and  Health; 
or  a  portfolio  developed  in  a  one-credit  independent  study 
offered  by  SETH  and  submitted  for  evaluation  and  ^iproval 
to  the  advisor  and  SETH  dean. 

•  Conqnehensive  examjnatioa 

•  All  students  must  complete  the  Praxis  n  Exam  prior  to 
graduation. 


Course  Requirements 

•  EDU-502  Methods  ofManaging  Pupils  wifli  Behavior 

Disorders  (3) 

•  EDU-545  Overview  of  All  Exceptionalities  The  Arts  in 

Special  Education  (3)  or 
EDlJ-541  Foundationsof  Special  Education  for 
Exceptional  Children  (3) 

•  EDU-605  Methods  of  ftyclweducational  Assessment  fcr 

Ijeaming  Disabilities  anl  Emotional  Disturbance  (3) 

•  IDU-606  Theories  and  Methods  of  Diagnostic  and 

Remedial  Mathematics  (3) 

•  EDU-607  Research  Seminar  in  Special  Education  (3) 

•  EDU-620  Theories  of  Educational  Ps>chology  and  Human 
Development  (3)  (or  an  elective  ^)proved  by  the  student 's 
advisor) 

•  EDU-644  Language  Development  and  Remediation  (3) 

•  EDU-645  Learning  Disabilities  1(3) 

•  EDU-646  Learning  Disabilities  n  (3) 

•  EDU-671  Foundations  of  Reading:  Diagnosis  and 

Remediation  (3) 

•  EDU-792  hi-Service  Training  Project  (6) 

Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching  (M.A.T.) 

The  Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching  is  designed  Sjt  the  student 
with  no  previous  backgroimd  or  preparation  in  education  who 
wishes  to  acquire  teaching  certification  in  elementary  or  second- 
ary education,  or  English  for  speateis  of  oflier  languages.  Stu- 
dents intaested  in  international  training  and  development  may 
seek  secondary  certification  in  an  appropriate  content  area 
Admission  to  the  Program 

In  addition  to  meeting  the  minimum  universityrequirements 
for  graduate  study,  j^jphcants must  eama  satisfactory  score  on 
the  Graduate  Record  GerKial  Examination.  To  be  admitted  stu- 
dents  must  earn  a  passing  score  on  the  PRAXIS  I: 
PreJ>rofessional  Skills  Test  (PPST)  as  sd  by  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

For  secondary  education  certification,  students  must  have  a 
bachelor's  degree  or  33  credit  hours  in  the  subject  area  they  are 
seeking  licensure,  such  as  biology,  chemistry,  dance,  Enghsh, 
French,  German,  mathematics,  physics,  social  studies,  Spanish, 
or  theatre. 

Students  seeking  certification  in  Englidi  for  speakers  of 
other  languages  must  be  profident  in  En^sh.  It  is  stron^y  rec- 
ommended that  native  speakers  of  En^sh  have  some  back- 
ground in  at  least  one  other  language.  Intemational  students  are 
exp)ected  to  dononstrate  conpetence  equivalent  to  a  score  of 
600  or  better  on  the  Test  of  English  as  a  Foreign  Language 
(TCEFL)  in  order  to  be  endorsed  for  certification. 
Degree  Requirements 
•  39  credit  hours  of  apiproved  graduate  work,  irnluding  33 

hours  of  course  work  and  6  hours  of  student  teaching  witti 

required  seminar. 
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Students'  undergraduate  transcripts  will  be  evaluated 
individually;  based  on  fliis  evaluation,  students  may  be 
required  to  take  additional  couise  work  to  meet  certification 
requiremaits. 

Option  to  waive  course  work.  Students  with  the  appropriate 
prior  study  or  professional  experience  in  the  field  of 
education  may  be  permitted  to  waive  up  to  6  credit  hours  of 
couise  woric  without  replacement.  The  waiving  of  credit 
horns  and  the  specific  courses  to  be  waived  are  determined 
and  approved  by  the  advisor  and  tiie  SETH  dean  upon 
admission  to  a  master's  program.  In  addition,  one  of  the 
following  may  be  required  an  assessment  provided  by  an 
educational  institution  or  organization  which  has  criteria  and 
evaluation  procedures  approved  by  the  Sdiool  ofEducation, 
Teadiingand  Health,  or  a  port  foUo  developed  in  a  one-credit 
independent  study  o  fibred  by  SETH  and  submitted  fin- 
evaluation  and  approval  to  the  advisor  and  SETH  dean. 

•  Comprehensive  exanination 

•  Students  submit  an  electronic  professional  portfolio 

•  Completion  of  the  Praxis  n  Exam  prior  to  graduation 

Course  Requirements 

All  course  woik  must  be  approved  by  the  director  of  the 
M.  A.T  program.  Evaluation  of  field  performance  may  involve 
videotaping  of  classroom  teaching. 

Core  (9  credit  hours) 

•  EDU-521  Foundations  ofEducation  (3) 

•  EDU-541  Foundations  of  Special  Education  for 

Exceptional  Children  (3) 
or 
EDU-545  Overview  of  All  Exceptionalities:  The  Arts  in 

Special  Education  (3) 

•  EDU-620  Theories  of  Educaticmal  Psychology  and 

Human  Development  (3) 

Student  Teaching  (6  credit  hours) 

•  EDU-699  Student  Teaching  with  required  seminar  (6) 

Ekmentary  Education  (24  credit  hours) 

•  EDU-51 9  Uses  of  Technology  in  Education  (3) 

•  EDU-601  Teaching  Reading  in  the  Elementary  School  (3) 

•  EDU-602  Teadung  Language  Arts  in  the  Elementary 

School  (3) 

•  EDU-603  Teaching  Mathematics  in  the  Elemaitaiy 

School  (3) 

•  EDU-604  Teadung  Science  in  the  Elementary  School  (3) 

•  EDU-608  Teaching  Social  Studies  in  the  Elementary 

School  (3) 

•  EDU-609  Effective  Teadnng  for  Diverse  Learners  (3) 

•  EDU-61 9  Children's  Literature;  Multicultural  and 

International  y^jproaches  (3) 


Secondary  Education  (24  credit  hours) 

•  EDU-520Reading,  Writing,  and  Literature  across  the 

Curriculum  (3) 

•  EDU-522  Principles  ofEfifective  Methads  aid  fastmction  (3) 

•  EDU-540  Methods  and  MEteriab  in  Secondaiy  Education  (3)  (or 
otiier  approved  methods  courses) 

•  EDU-662  Classroom  Management  (3) 

•  Four  elective  courses  (12  credit  hours),  normally  with  half 
t^en  in  he  academic  discipline  of  the  designated  teaching 
area,  and  the  other  courses  taken  within  the  School  of 
Education,  Teaching  and  Healtti. 

English  for  Speakers  of  Other  Languages 
(24  credit  hours) 

•  TEa.-500  Principles  of  Linguistics  (3) 

•  TESL-501  En^ish  Language  Teaching  I  (3) 

•  TESL-502  F.nglish  Language  Teaching  11  (3) 

•  TESL-503Shucture  of  English  (3) 

•  TE3^-523  Second  Language  Acquisition  (3) 

•  TESL-524  Reading  and  \Miting  in  flieESL/EFL 

Classroom  (3) 

•  TEa.-527  Cultural  Issues  in  ttoESL/EFLQasaoom  (3) 

•  TESL-53 1  Language  Assessmrait  (3) 

International  IVaining  and  Development 
(24  credit  hours) 

•  EDU-520  Reading,  Writing,  and  Literature  across  the 

Curriculum  (3) 

•  EDU-522  PrinqplesofEffectiveMetlBds  and  hislnictiDn  (3) 

•  EDU-540  Methods  and  Materials  in  Secondaiy  Bducjtion  (3) 

•  EDU-642  Training  Program  Design  (3) 

•  EDU-647  Global  aolMulticulhiral  Education  (3) 

•  EDU-662  Classroom  Management  (3) 

•  SIS-637  International  Development  (3) 

•  SIS-642  Cross-Cultural  Comnunication  (3) 

Ongoing  Assessment  of  Academic  and  Professional 
Performance 

Students  must  be  admitted  to  the  M.A-T.  program  before  en- 
rolling in  methods  courses  (EDU-60 1-609,  EDU-522/ 
EDU-540,  or  TESL-50 1/502).  To  enroll  in  EDU-699  Student 
Teaching,  students  must  receive  a  positive  evaluation  fiom  the 
Teacher  Education  Committee  based  on  establiAed  aiteria,  a 
grade  of  B-  or  better  in  EDU-52 1  Foundations  ofEducation  and 
EDU-620  Theories  of  Educational  Psycho  kigy  and  Human  De- 
velopment,  and  grades  of  B  or  better  in  methods  courses.  Stu- 
dents rrust  also  earn  a  passing  score  (as  set  by  the  District  of 
Columbia  teacher  licensing  agency)  on  the  PRAXIS  I: 
Pie-Professwnal  Skills  Test  (PPST). 
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Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching  (M.A.T.)  and 
M.A.  in  International  Peace  and  Conflict 
Resolution 

Graduates  receive  an  M.A  in  International  Peace  and  Con- 
flict Resdution  from  the  School  of  International  Service  and  the 
MAT  in  secondary  educatioD  from  ttie  School  of  Education, 
Teaching  and  HealttL 
Admission  to  the  Program 

ApplicaiAs  must  hold  an  accredited  bachelor's  degree  wifli  a 
cunulative  grade  point  average  of  at  least  a  B+  (3.30  orhigha" 
on  a  4.00  scale)  and  should  have  had  at  least  24  credit  hcurs  of 
social  science  course  woik  relevant  to  international  studies.  Stu- 
dents who  do  not  rrcet  these  minimim  lequirements,  if  other- 
wise admissiWe,  are  assigned  additional  course  woric  specified 
at  the  tinE  of  admissioiL 

Students  must  apply  to  both  the  School  of  Tntonational  Ser- 
vice (SIS)  and  the  School  of  Education,  Teaching  and  Healfli 
(SETH)  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Admission  to  ei- 
ther of  the  participating  teaching  units  in  no  way  inpUes  admis- 
sion to  the  ottier  unit.  For  more  information  on  admissions 
requirements,  contact  the  SIS  Graduate  Admissions  Office  at 
202-885-1646  or  the  SETH  Teacher  Education  Office  at 
202-885-3720. 

All  applicants  are  required  to  submit  results  of  fee  aptitude 
section  of  the  Graduate  Record  Examination  (GRE).  Interna- 
tional applicants  whose  first  language  is  not  EngUsh  are  re- 
quired to  submit  results  of  the  Test  of  English  as  a  Foreign 
Language  (TOEFL)  The  minimum  TOEFL  score  for  full  con- 
sideration is  600.  All  applicants  must  submit  two  letters  ofrefer- 
ence  evaluating  undergraduate  academic  performance  and 
suitability  for  graduate  study  in  intonational  affairs  and  educa- 
tion 

For  secondary  education  certification,  students  must  have  a 
bachelor's  degree  or  33  credit  hours  in  the  subject  area  they  are 
seeking  licensure,  it  is  anticipated  feat  studeits  who  conplete 
the  M.A  in  International  Peace  and  Conflict  Resoluticn  will 
have  sufficient  background  to  meet  certification  requirements 
in  social  studies.  However,  students  who  meet  requirements  for 
other  subject  areas  will  also  be  considered.  Students  will  be  no- 
tified at  fee  time  of  admission  concerning  additional  course 
wodc  required  for  state  certification 
Degree  Requirements 

•  57  credit  hours  of  approved  graduate  coiise  work  wife  a 
cumulative  grade  point  average  of  3.00 
Students  must  conplete  fee  9  credit  hours  in  ttie  education  core 
courses,  1 2  credit  hours  in  secondary  education,  6credi  hous 
of  student  teaching,  and  at  least  1 2  of  the  1 5  oedit  hours  inpeaoe 
and  conflict  resolution  to  receive  fee  MAT. 
Students  must  complete  1 5  oedit  hours  in  peace  and  confhct 
resolution,  3  credit  hours  in  economics,  6  credit  hours  in 
mBthodology,  6  credit  hours  in  researchand  writing,  and  the  9 
aedit  hours  in  fee  education  cere  to  receive  fee  MA.  in 
International  Peace  and  Conflict  Resolution. 


In  addition  to  intensive  course  woric  and  student  teaching 
placements,  students  are  also  required  to  partidpate  in  an 
educational  internship  program.  These  field  placements  are 
carefully  supervised  and  coordinated  to  meet  state 
certification  requirements 

•  ftoficiencyin  amodem  foreign  language 

•  Comprehensive  examinatian  in  international  peace  and 
ccmflict  resduticm 

•  Comprehensive  examination  for  M.A.T. 
Course  Requirements 

Education  Core  (9  credit  hours) 

•  BDU-521  Foundations  of  Education  (3) 

•  EDU-541  Foundations  of  Special  Education  for 

Exceptional  Children  (3)  or 
EDU-545  Overview  of  All  Exceptionahties:  The  Arts  in 
^>ecial  Education  (3) 

•  EDU-620  Theories  of  Educational  Psjchotogy  and 

Human  Development  (3) 
Secondary  Education  Tk-ack  (12  credit  hours) 

•  EDU-520  Reading,  Writing  and  Literature  across  the 

Curriculum  (3) 

•  EDU-522  Principles  ofEflfective  Methods  and 

Instriiction  Q) 

•  EDU-540  Mefeods  and  Materials  in  Secondary 

Education  (3)  (or  ofeer  approved  mefeods  courses) 

•  EDU-662  Qassroom  Management  (3) 

Student  Teaching  (6  credit  hours) 

•  EDU-699  Student  Teaching  (6) 

Peace  and  Conflict  Resolution  (15  credit  hours) 

•  SIS-605  Theory  of  Cooperative  Oobal  Politics  (3) 

•  SIS-607  Peace  Paradigms  (3) 

•  SIS-609  Conflict  Analysis  and  ResolutioiL  Theoiy 

and  Practice  (3) 

•  SlS-610  Theory  of  Conflict,  Violence  and  V^  (3) 

•  SlS-611  International  Negotiation  (3) 

Economics  (3  credit  hours) 

•  BCON-603  Introduction  to  Economic  Theory  (3) 

Methodology  (6  credit  hours) 

•  SlS-600  Quantitative  Analyas  in  htemational  Afl&irs  (3) 

•  SIS-612Researdi  Seminar  in  Peace  and  Conflict 

Resolution  (3)  or 
ofeer  ^iproved  nsfeods  course 
Research  and  Writing  Requirement  (6  credit  hours) 

•  SIS-691  Internship  (3) 

•  SIS-795  Master's  Research  Requiremait  (3)  (subetantial 

research  paper  (SRP) 
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Graduate  Certificate  in  Teaching 

This  teacher  certification  program  is  designed  for  students 
with  bachelor's  degrees  in  the  arts,  scimces,  or  humanities  and 
several  yeais  of  responsible  woric  experience.  Students  con> 
ptete  the  program  and  mist  pass  certification  (licensure)  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  through  such  certification  are  eligible 
for  recprocal  certification  in  over  40  states.  Some  states  may 
require  additional  courses  orexaminations.  The  catificate  pro- 
gram may  be  taken  in  elementary,  secondary,  or  EngUsh  ft>r 
Speakers  of  Other  Language  (ESOL)  teaching. 
Admission  to  the  Program 

y^jpUcations  must  include  transcripts  of  aU  college  woik, 
AARTS  transcripts  or  equivalent,  a  currulative  grade  point  av- 
erage of  3.00  (on  a  4.00  scale)  in  ttie  last  60  credit  hoias  of  un- 
dergraduate woik  and  in  all  graduate  woik,  a  statenent  of 
purpose,  and  two  letters  of  recoirmendations.  Admission  to 
the  certificate  program  constitutes  admission  to  the  Teacher 
Education  Program.  To  be  admitted  students  must  earn  a  pass- 
ing score  on  the  PRAXIS  1;  Pre-Professional  Skills  Test 
(PPST)  as  set  by  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Certificate  Requirements 

•  24—30  credit  hours  of  approved  graduate  woik,  including  6 
credit  hotjrs  of  student  teaching  with  grades  of  C  or  better, 
and  at  least  9-12  credit  hours  at  the  600-level  or  above 
For  secondary  certification,  specific  course  woik  in  the 
subject  area  to  be  taught  may  be  needed  to  meet 
requiremaits  for  certification 

•  Grades  of  C-  or  D  in  certificate  program  courses  are  not 
accepted  towaid  the  fiilfiUment  of  certificate  requirements, 
although  ttiese  grades  will  be  included  in  the  calculation  of 
the  GPA.  Students  mist  have  atleastaS.OGPAincotificale 
couises  in  order  to  be  awarded  a  certificate.  Students  in 
certificate  pno grams  must  take  a  minimumof  6  credit  hours 
during  each  1 2-mDntti  period  and  coiTf)lete  the  certificate  in 
four  years.  International  students  mist  enroll  in  9  credit 
houis  each  semester  (except  for  sumner).  A  maxiniim  of  6 
credit  hours  earned  at  an  accredited  college  or  university 
may  be  qiphed  toward  the  certificate  as  transfer  credit. 

•  Students  submit  an  electronic  professional  portfolio  and 
con^dete  flie  PRAXIS  H  exam  paior  to  being  awaided  4ie 
certificate. 

Course  Requirements 
Core  (12  credit  hours) 

•  EDU-521FouaiationsofEducation(3) 

•  EDU-620  Theories  ofEducationalRychology  and 

Human  Development  (3) 

•  EDU-699  Student  Teaching  (6) 

Elementary  (18  credit  hours) 

•  EDU-601  Teaching  Reading  in  the  Elemaitary  School  (3) 

•  EDU-602  Teaching  Language  Arts  in  the  Eilementary 

School  (3) 


•  EDU-603  Teadiing  Mathematics  in  the  Elementary 

School  (3) 

•  EDU-604  Teaching  Science  in  the  Hemmtary  Sdiool  (3) 

•  EDU-608  Teaching  Social  Studies  in  the  Elementaiy 

School  (3) 

•  EDU-<i09  Effective  Teeiching  fijr  Diverse  Learners  (3) 

Secondary  Education  (12  credit  hours) 

•  EDU-520  Reading,  Writing,  and  Literature  across  the 

Curriculum  (3) 

•  EDU-522PrindplesofEfifectiveMetk)dsandtaanictiDn(3) 

•  EDU-540  Methods  and  Materials  in  Secon(biy  Education  (3)  (or 
ottierapjproved  methods  courses) 

•  EDU-662  Classroom  Management  (3) 

English  for  Speakers  of  Other  Languages  (ESOL) 
(15  credit  hours) 

•  TESL-500  Principles  of  Linguistics  (3) 

•  TESL-501  English  Language  Teaching  I  (3) 

•  TESL-523  Second  Language  Acquisition  (3) 
cr 

TESL-527  Cultural  Issues  in  tte  ESL/EFL  Clasawom  (3) 

•  TESL-524  Reading  and  Witing  in  ftie  ESL/EFL 

Cla^noom(3) 

•  TESL-531  Language  Assessment  (3) 

Ongoing  Assessment  of  Acadonic  and  Professional 
Performance 

To  remain  in  the  Teacher  Education  Program,  certificate  stu- 
dents mist  maintain  a  cumulative  grade  pioint  average  of  3.00; 
receive  satisfectoiy  evaluations  in  field  and  methods  placements; 
obtain  a  satisfactory  evaluation  fixam  the  Teacher  Education 
Committee  based  ujx)n  academic,  pirofessional,  and  peiformance 
criteria  established  by  the  committee;  and  meet  specific  course 
gtade  requirements.  Students  must  also  earn  a  passing  score  (as 
set  by  the  District  of  Columbia  teacher  Ucensing  agency)  on  the 
PRAXIS  I:  Pre-Professional  Skills  Test  (PPST). 
Admission  to  the  M  A.T. 

Students  in  ftie  certificate  program  seddng  admKsion  to  the 
M.A.T.  degree  program  wiU  be  conadered  after  satisfactory 
compldion  of  up  to  18  credit  houis  of  course  woit  Amaximim 
o  f  2 1  credit  hours  earned  in  nondegree  status  in  a  completed  cer- 
tificate pjrogram  may  be  appiied  to  a  graduate  degree  program 

Master  of  Education  in  Curriculum  and 
Instruction 

The  Master  of  Education  (MEd.)  in  Curriculum  and  Instruc- 
tion is  designed  for  students  with  a  background  in  educational 
theory  and  practice.  The  program  follows  the  National  Council 
for  ttie  Accreditation  ofTeacher  Education  (NCATE)  guidelines 
for  advanced  pjro  grams  and  provides  an  opjpxjrtunity  for  students 
to  earn  National  Board  for  flie  Professional  Teaching  Standards 
(NBPTS)  certification.  Students  select  a  focus  within  the  pro- 
gram including  literacy,  global  literacy,  educational  leader^p. 
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and  educational  technology.  The  literacy  focus  prepares  prac- 
ticing teachers  to  become  literacy  specialists  by  providing  a 
thoiDugh  grounding  in  theory,  jHindples,  and  practices  of  liter- 
acy education  as  wen  as  a  critical  understanding  of  key  contem- 
porary issues  n  relation  ti  the  teaching  and  learning  of  literacy 
and  language.  Global  htaacy  provides  practicing  teachers  the 
opportunity  to  incorporate  glotel  perspectives  on  Uteracy  teach- 
ing and  learning  iito  their  existing  curricula  and  pedagogies, 
nducatiooal  leaderdiip  prepares  teacheis  to  develop  effective 
professional  development  prograrrK,  provide  mentoring  and  in- 
strut^on  for  new  teauheis,  and  develop  assessment  and  evalua- 
tion programs  for  schools  and  other  educational  organizations. 
The  technology  focus  with  specializations  in  mathematics  or 
science  is  designed  for  teacher  leaders  with  particular  interest  in 
integrating  technology  into  the  curiculum,  specifically  how 
mail  and  science  instruction  is  presented  in  schools  and  other 
educational  oiganizations. 

Admission  to  the  Program 

In  EKlditicn  to  meeting  the  minimum  university  requiremoits 
for  graduate  study,  appUcants  must  earn  a  satisfactory  score  on 
the  Graduate  Record  Examination  (GRE).  The  GRE  is  required 
for  applicants  whose  hi^est  earned  degree  is  a  baccalaureate 
and  for  studerts  who  have  completed  a  master's  degree  wifli 
less  than  a  3.5  GR\  and  may  be  required  for  those  with  mas- 
ter's degrees  and  GPAs  above  3.5.  Apjiicanls  should  have  at 
least  three  years  of  teaching  experience  and  a  standad  teaching 
lic«ise,  although  afpUcants  whose  teaching  experience  oc- 
curred more  than  ten  years  ago  are  encouraged  to  apply. 

Degree  Requirements 

•  36  credit  hours  of  approved  graduate  work 

L^  to  6  credit  hours  may  be  transferred  from  woik  conpleted 
at  other  institutioiis  and  approved  by  fte  program  director  at 
time  of  admission 

•  Aprogramofstudy  approved  by  ftieprogramdirector  and  the 
dean  of  the  school  must  be  subrtitted  by  the  end  of  the  first 
semester  of  enroHmeiS  in  the  program 

•  Comprehensive  exaninaticin  requirement  satisfied  throu^ 
q)ecified  course  work:  3  credit  hours  of  EDU-629  or 
EDU-691 

Course  Requirements 
Core 

•  HDU-525  Principles  of  EdiKaticmal  Assessment  and 
Evaluation  (3) 

•  HDU-a)9  Effective  Teaching  forDivase  Leamws  (3) 

•  HDU-683  Curriculum  Design  forthe  ClassiDom(3) 

•  I33U-687  Analyas  of  Instruction  and  Supervision  (3) 

Comprehensive  Examination  (3  credit  hours) 

•  HDU-629  National  Board  for  Professional  Teaching 
Standards  Preparation  (1 )  (ftir  a  total  of  three  credits) 
or 

EDU-691  Ittero^iip  (3)  in  an  area  of  focus 


Social  Science  Methodology  (3  credit  hours) 

•  HI)U-610  Methods  of  Inquiry;  Utilizing  Information 

Effectively  (2) 

•  EDU-621  Topics  in  Social  Science  Research  (1) 

Area  of  focus  (18  credit  hours) 
Literacy  (18  credit  hours) 

•  EDU-61 9 Childrai's Literature:  A Criticalliteracy 

Approach  (3) 

•  EDU-622  Language  aud  Literacy  Learning  (3) 

•  EDU-623  Topics  in  Literacy  Education  (3) 

•  EDU-6t4  Language  Development  and  Remediation  (3) 
or 

EDU-671  Foundations  of  Reading;  Diagnosis  and 
Remediation  (3) 

•  6  credit  hours  fixxn  ttie  following 
ANTH-537  Topics  in  Language  and  Culture  (3) 
ANTH-635  Race,  Genler  and  Social  Justice  (3) 
ANTH-637  Discourse,  Narrative,  and  Text  (3) 
EDU-565  Gender  and  Cultural  Diversity  in  School  (3) 
EDU-623  Topics  in  Literacy  Education  (3) 
EDU-644  Language  Developmait  and  Remedialion  (3) 
or 

HDU-671  Foundations  of  Reading:  Diagnosis  and 

Remediation  (3) 
EDU-647  Global  and  Multicultural  Education  (3) 
SOCY-553  Multiculturalism(3) 

TESL-527  Cultural  Issues  in  the  ESI7EFLaassroom(3) 
Global  Literacy  (18  credit  hours) 

•  EDU-622  Language  and  Literacy  Learning  (3) 

•  H)U-623  Topics  in  Literacy  Education  (3) 

•  EDU-624  Language,  SchooKng,  and  hfation-Building  (3) 

•  EDU-647  Global  and  MuhJculturalEdKatbn  (3) 

•  6  credit  hoirs  fitm  the  following 
ANTH-635  Race,  Gender  and  Social  Justice  (3) 
EDU-627  Literacy  Education  Skills  InstitulBs  (1) 
EDU-792  In-Service  liaining  Project:  Internship  in 

Education  (3-9) 
SIS-546  Race,  Eflmicity  and  Cultural  Identity  (3) 
SOCY-553  Multiculturalism(3) 
Educational  Leadership  (18  credit  hours) 

•  H3U-631  Fundamentals  of  Management  in  Educational 

Organizations  (3) 

•  EDU-632  Case  Studies  in  Educational  Management  (3) 

•  EDU-633  Financing  Educational  Systems  (3) 

•  EDU-634  Education  and  Public  Ibhcy  (3) 

•  EDU-639  Effective  Leaderdiip9dlls  (3) 
EDU-666  Legal  Issues  in  Education  (3) 

Educational  Technology  (18  credit  hours) 

•  EDU-51 9  The  Uses  ofTechnology  in  Education  (3) 
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•  EDU-560  Advanced  Technology  in  Education  (3) 

•  6  credit  hours  from  ttie  following: 
COMM-652  Web  Studio  (3) 

CSC-5 1 0  Legal  Issues  in  Computing  (3) 
CSC-535  User  hiterfece  Analyas  aai  Design  (3) 
CSC-589  Topics  in  Counter  Science  (3) 

•  6  credit  hours  from  fee  following: 
BIO-550  Developmental  Biology  (3)  and 

BIO-55 1  Devebpmental  Biology  Laboratory  (1 ) 
CSC-589  Topics  in  Computer  Science  (3) 
EDU-603  Teaching  Mathematics  in  the  Elementary 

School  (3) 
EDU-604  Teaching  Science  in  the  Hemaitary  School  (3) 
EDU-606  Theories  and  Methods  in  Diagnostic  and 

Prescriptive  Mathematics  (3) 
ENVS-580  Environmental  Science  I:  A  Quantitative 

Approach  (3) 
MArH-580  Topics  in  Msthematics  (3) 
MArH-585  Mathematics  Education  (3) 
Science  content  area  elective 

Graduate  Certitifcate  in  Curriculum  and 
Instruction 

The  curriculum  and  instmction  certificate  [rogram  is  de- 
signed for  students  with  an  interest  in  expanding  their  teaching 
or  supervision  skills,  but  who  are  i»t  currently  puisuing  a  mas- 
ter's degree.  Students  select  a  focus  including  Uteracy,  global 
literacy,  educational  leadership,  and  educational  technology. 
Admission  to  the  Program 

Apphcations  must  include  transcripts  of  all  undergraduate 
and  graduate  course  work,  a  cumulative  grade  point  average  of 
3.00  (ona  4.00  scale)  in  the  last  60  credit  hours  ofundergradu- 
ate  woik  and  in  all  graduate  work,  a  statement  of  purpose,  and 
two  letters  of  recommendation. 
Certificate  Requirements 

•  ISciedithouTsofapprovedgraduateworkwittigradesofB- 
or  better,  and  at  least  9  credit  hours  at  the  600-lewl  orabo  ve 
Grades  below  B-  in  certificate  program  courses  are  not 
accepted  toward  the  fulfillment  of  certificate  recpiiremerJs, 
although  fliese  grades  wiD  be  included  in  ttie  calculation  of 
the  GPA.  Students  imst  have  at  least  a  3 .0  GPAin  certificate 
courses  in  order  to  be  awarded  a  certificate.  Students  in 
certificate  pro  grams  must  take  a  minimumof  6  credit  hours 
during  each  1 2-monfli  period  and  conplete  the  certificate  in 
four  years.  International  students  imst  enroll  in  9  credit 
horns  each  semester  (except  for  surrmer).  A  rrBxirtum  of  6 
credit  hours  earned  at  an  accredited  college  or  university 
may  be  applied  toward  the  certificate  as  transfer  credit. 

Course  Requirements 
Literacy  (18  credit  hours) 

•  EDU-61 9  Children's  Literature:  A  Critical  Literacy 

Approach  (3) 


•  EDU-622  Language  and  literacy  Learning  (3) 

•  EDU-623  Topics  in  Literacy  Education  (3) 

•  EDU-644  Language  Devdopment  and  Remediation  (3) 
or 

EDU-671  FoundatiaDSofReading:  Diagnosis  and 
Remediation  (3) 

•  6  credit  hours  from  ttie  following: 

ANTH-5  37  Tofrics  in  Language  and  Culture  (3) 

ANTH-635  Race,  Gender  and  Social  Justice  (3) 

ANTH-637  Discourse,  Narrative,  and  Text  (3) 

EDU-565  Gender  and  Cultural  Diversity  in  Sdiool  (3) 

EDU-623  Topics  in  Literacy  Education  (3) 

EDU-644  Language  Development  and  Remediation  (3) 

or 

EDU-671  Foundations  ofReading:  Diagnosis  and 

Remediation  (3) 
EDU-647  Global  and  Multicultural  Education  (3) 
SOCY-553  Multiculturalism(3) 

TEaL-527  Cultural  Issues  in  tte  ESL/EFL  Qasaoom  (3) 
Global  Literacy  (18  credit  hours) 

•  EDU-622  Language  and  Literacy  Learning  (3) 

•  EDU-623  Topics  in  Literacy  Education  (3) 

•  EDU-624  Language,  Schoohng,  and  Nation-Building  (3) 

•  EDU-647  Global  aai  Multicultural  Education  (3) 

•  6  credit  hours  fixsm  the  following: 
ANTH-635  Race,  Gender  and  Social  Justice  (3) 
EDU-627  Literacy  Education  Skills  histitutes  (1) 
EDU-792  In-Service  Training  Project:  Internship  in 

Education  (3-9) 
SIS-546  Race,  Ethmcity  and  Cultural  Identity  (3) 
SOCY-553  Multiculturalism  (3) 
Educational  Leadership  (18  credit  hours) 

•  EDU-63 1  Fundamentals  of  Managanent  in  Educatbnal 

Organizations  (3) 

•  EDU-632  Case  Studies  in  Educational  Management  (3) 

•  EDU-633  Financing  Educational  Systems  (3) 

•  EDU-634  Education  and  Public  Policy  (3) 

•  EDU-639Efiective  Leadership  Skills  (3) 
EDU-666  Legal  Issues  in  Education  (3) 

Educational  Technology  (18  credit  hours) 

•  EDU-519The  Uses  of  Technology  in  EdiKation  (3) 

•  EDU-560  Advanced  Technology  in  Education  (3) 

•  6  credit  hours  from  the  following: 
COMM-652  Web  Studio  (3) 

CSC-5 1 0  Legal  Issues  in  Confuting  (3) 
CSC-535  Userlnterfece  Analysis  and  Design  (3) 
CSC-589  Topics  in  Conqjuter  Science  (3) 

•  6  credit  hours  from  the  following: 
BIO-550  Developmental  Biology  (3)  and 

BIO-55 1  Devebptnental  Biology  Laboratory  (1) 
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CSC -589  Topics  in  Computer  Science  (3) 
EDU-603  Teachiig  Mathematics  in  the  Kkmenlary 

School  (3) 
EDU-604  Teachiig  Science  in  the  Elanentary  School  (3) 
IDU-606  Theories  and  Methods  in  Diagnostic  and 

FVescriptive  Mathematics  (3) 
ENVS-580  luivironmental  Science  I:  A  Quantitative 

Approach  (3) 
MATH-5  80  Topics  in  Mathematics  (3) 
MATH-585  Mattematics  Education  (3) 
Science  content  area  elective 

B.S.  in  Health  Promotion 

The  B.S.  in  Health  Promotion  provides  rigorous  academic 
preparation  in  scientific  and  clinical  knowledge  of  exercise 
physiology,  human  physiological  chemistry,  programming, 
health  psychology,  and  nutrition,  as  weU  as  organizational/hu- 
man resource  management .  The  program  includes  course  wodc 
liomthe  Departments  of  Biology,  Oiemistry,  Psychology,  and 
the  Kogod  School  of  Business.  Experiential  learning  opportuni- 
ties are  available  at  federal  government  agendes  and  many  or- 
ganizations dealing  with  healt,  education,  nsnaged  care,  and 
physical  fitnes  to  meet  the  intemship/cooperalive  education  re- 
quirement of  flie  jMOgram.  This  curriculum  prepares  students 
for  a  health  promotion  position  in  a  corporate,  corrarunity, 
commerdal,  or  school  environmeii,  or  for  graduate  work  in 
health-related  fie  Ida 
Admission  to  the  Program 

FomBl  admission  to  the  major  requires  a  grade  point  aver- 
ageof2.70  (ona4.00  scale)  after  the  frediman  year  and  depart- 
mental approval.  In  addition  to  the  univasity  requirements  for 
transfer  admission,  applicants  should  have  maintained  a  mini- 
mum grade  point  average  of  2.70  (on  a  4.00  scale).  Students 
with  a  grade  point  average  between  2.50  and  2.70  may  be  for- 
mally admitted  to  the  m^or  after  completion  of  1 5  credit  hours 
with  a  minimum  grade  point  average  of  3.00. 
University  Requirements 

•  Atotalof  120  credit  hours 

•  6credit  hours  of  college  writing 

•  3  credit  hours  of  college  rtBthematics  or  the  equivalent  by 
examination 

General  Education  Requirements 

•  Atotalof  ten  courses,  consisting  of  one  foundationcouise  and 
one  second4evel  course  in  an  approved  sequence  from  each 
of  the  five  curricular  areas 

•  No  more  than  6  credit  hours  may  be  taken  in  the  same 
discipline 

Major  Requirements 

•  58  credit  hours  with  grades  of  C  or  better 
Course  Requirements 

•  BIO-200/BIO-200G  Structure  and  Function  of  tte 

Human  Body  5:2(3) 


•  CHEM-1 00/CHEM-lOOG  The  Molecular  Vfcrld  5 : 1  (4) 

•  CHEM-506Human  Physiological  Chemistry  (3) 

•  HFrr-200  lifetime  Health  and  Fitness  (3) 

•  HFrr-205/HFIT-205GCuirait  Concepts  in  NutritJon  5:2  (3) 

•  HFrr-240  Introduction  to  Health  Promotion  (3) 

•  HFTr-245/HFrr-245G  Gender,  Culture,  and  Healtti  42  (3) 

•  HFIT-250  Strategies  in  Stress  Reduction  (3) 

•  HFrr-325  Exercise  Physiotogy  (3) 

•  HFIT-33  5  Health  Promotion  Program  Planning  (3) 

•  HFIT-410  Health  Promotion  Evaluation  (3) 

•  HFrr-488  Senior  Seminar  (3) 

•  HFIT-491  IntemAip  in  Health  Promotion  (6)  or 

HFrr-392  Cooperative  Education  FieU  Experience  (6) 

•  HFn-540  Health  Conmunication  (3) 

•  Hm-565  Quantitative  Assessment  (3) 

•  MGMT-353  Principles  of  Organizational  Theory, 

Behavior  and  Managonent  (3) 

•  PSYC-105/PSYC-105GPsychobgy;Understandmg 

Fiiman  Behavior  4: 1  (3) 

•  PSYC-333  Healfc  Psychology  (3) 

Minor  in  Health  Promotion 

•  24credithours  with  grades  ofC  or  better  and  at  least  12  credit 
hours  unique  to  ttie  minor 

Course  Requirements 

•  HFrr-205/HFIT-205GCunait  Concepts  in  Nutrition  5:2  (3) 

•  HFIT-200  Lifetime  Health  and  Fitness  (3) 

•  HFIT-240  falroduction  to  Health  Promotion  (3) 

•  HFrr-325  Exercise  Physiobgy  (3) 

•  HFrr-335  Health  Promotion  Program  Planning  (3) 

•  9  credit  hours  fiom  the  following,  approved  by  a  department 
advisor 

HFrr-250  Strategies  in  Stress  Reduction  (3) 
HFIT-270  First  Aid,  CPR  and  Medical  Emergencies  (3) 
HFIT-323  Issues  in  Women's  Health  (3) 
HFTr-410  Health  Promotion  Evaluation  (3) 
HFIT-540  Health  Conmunicatiai  (3) 
HHl-565  Quantitative  Asaessmait  (3) 

Combined  B.S.  in  Health  Promotion  and 
M.S.  in  Health  Promotion  Management 

This  program  allows  qualified  students  to  earn  both  a  B.S.  in 
Health  Promotion  and  an  MS.  in  HeaWi  Promotion  Managemert. 
Admission  to  the  Program 

Undergraduates  whose  overall  grade  point  average  is  3.00  or 
hitler  wiU  be  considered  for  ttie  combined  program  Students 
should  discuss  their  interest  in  the  program  with  the  academic 
advisor  fiw  the  B.S.  in  Health  Promotion  program  before  sub- 
mitting a  formal  £^)pUcation  and  apjiy  for  admission  to  the  M.S. 
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in  Health  Promotion  Management  program  before  the  fall  se- 
mester of  their  senior  >ear. 
Course  Requirements 

•  AH  requirements  for  the  B.S.  in  Health  Promrtion 

•  All  requirements  for  the  M.S.  in  Health  Promotion 
Management,  including  a  rrnnimum  of  24  credit  hours 
completed  in  residence  in  graduate  status  after  the 
undergraduate  degree  has  been  awarded. 

CHEM-506  Human  Physiological  Chemistry,  HFIT-540 
Health  CorrmunBation,  and  HFrr-565  Quantitative  Asseas- 
msnt  may  be  usedto  satisty  the  requirementsofboth  degrees. 

M.S.  in  Health  Promotion  Management 

The  primary  objective  of  the  M.S.  in  Health  PiDmotion 
Management  is  to  provide  a  competency-based, 
rrultidisciplinary  academic  program  for  individuals  dedicated 
to  assuming  leadaship  positions  within  the  healtti  promotion 
industry.  The  curriculum  integrates  managerial  skills  with  sci- 
entific and  dinical  knowledge  of  exercise  physiology,  human 
biochemistry,  behavioral  psychology,  and  lEitritioiL  Students 
also  select  an areaof  emphasis  in eithercorporate health,  exer- 
cise physiology,  health  communication,  health  poUcy,  or 
gfobal  health 
Admission  to  the  Program 

The  program  is  open  to  students  with  varied  undergraduate 
backgrounds  and  has  few  sdence-related  acadexiic  prerequi- 
sites. The  academic  record  and  experience  of  each  apphcant 
will  be  thoroughly  reviewedby  the  program  director.  The  min- 
imim  univeisity  requirements  for  admission  to  graduate  study 
are  a  bachelor's  degree  earned  at  an  accredited  college  or  um- 
vasity  and  a  3.00  cmmlative  grade  point  average  (on  a  4.00 
scale)  for  the  last  60  credit  hours  of  undergraduate  study  A  sat- 
isfectory  score  on  fee  Graduate  Record  Eixamination  (ORE)  or 
the  Graduate  Management  AdmissioiB  Test  (GMAT)  is  re- 
quired for  admission.  Program  prerequisites  include  human 
anatorr^  and  physiology  and  exercise  physiology.  However, 
these  courses  can  be  taken  after  admission  to  the  program.  In- 
ternational appUcants  who  are  fluent  in  written  and  spoken 


Enghsh  are  encouraged  to  app\y-  To  be  considered  for  admis- 
sion, apphcants  rrust  meet  univasity  requiemaits  for  writing 
and  speaking  English. 
Degree  Requirements 

•  40  oedit  hours  of  graduate  work 

•  Tool  of  research;  students  must  corrplete  the  tool  of  research 
examination  or  HFrr-565  Quantitative  Assessment  with  a 
grade  of  B  or  better 

•  Theas  or  internship  option 

•  One  written  and  one  oral  comprehensive  examinatioo 
Course  Requirements 

•  HFIT-5 1 0  Applied  Human  Physiology  and  Testing  I  (4) 

•  HFIT-540  Health  Communication  (3) 

•  HFIT-545  Nutrition  for  Health  (3) 

•  HFIT-550  Programming  fcr  Health  Promotion  (3) 

•  HFIT-555  Research  MetlBdology  (3) 

•  HFn"-560HealthPromotion  in  Healthcare  (3) 

•  HFIT-565  Quanritatrve  Assessment  (3) 

•  HFrr-61 8  Strategic  Planning  in  Health  Promotion  (3) 

•  HFIT-620  Critical  Issues  (3) 

•  HFrr-682  hi-Service  Training  (3)  or 
HFIT-797  Master's  Thesis  Seminar  (3) 

•  PSYC-570Betevioral  Medicine  (3) 

•  6  credit  hours  in  one  of  ttie  following  areas  of  emphasis: 

Corporate 

•  HFrr-575  Global  Health  (3) 

•  MGMr-609OrganistionaIBdhaviorandHiunan 

Resource  Management  (3) 
Exercise  Physiology 

•  CHEM-506  Human  Physiological  Chemistiy  (3) 

•  HFrr-51 5  AppUed  Human  Physiology  and  Testing  II  (3) 

Health  Communication 

•  COMM-640  Public  Comminication  Principles  (3) 

•  COMM-642  Public  Comnunication  Management  (3) 


Environmental  Studies 


Director  KJho  Kim 


A  new  generation  of  environmental  professionals  is  needed 
to  solve  the  myriad  environmental  proHems  faced  by  society. 
These  rigorous,  interdisciplinary  programs  provide  studerfts 
with  a  basic  imderstanding  of  the  scientific  and  social  pno- 
cesses  that  ^lape  our  environment.  Students  corrpleting  the 
fgogranB  will  have  the  fimdamental  knowledge  and  the  critical 
thinking  skills  to  make  independent,  rational  decisions  ccn- 
couing  current  and  pressing  environmental  issues. 


Offered  by  flie  Department  of  Biology,  programs  include  a 
B  A.  in  Environmental  Studies,  B.S.  in  Marine  Science,  minOT  in 
environmental  science,  M.S.  in  Enviromnental  Science,  and 
Graduate  Cotificate  in  Environmental  Assessment. 

The  BA.  in  Environmental  Studies  consists  of  a  core  and  a 
set  of  related  courses.  The  core  pirovides  a  solid  foundation  based 
on  the  natural  scieices  as  well  as  flie  social  sciences.  The  student 
then  builds  upon  the  core  by  choosing  from  an  approved  list  of 
related  courses  spanning  many  disciplines,  including  courses  in 
tte  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  Sdwolof  International  Ser- 
vice, and  the  School  ofPublic  Afi&irs.  Acarefiil  choice  of  related 
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couiscs,  made  in  consultation  with  a  faculty  advisor,  will  allow 
the  student  to  tailor  a  prugram  of  study  suited  to  his  or  her  spe- 
cific interests  and  professional  goals. 

Each  student  in  the  program  is  also  encoiraged  to  gain  prac- 
tical field  experience  through  an  internsh^  at  one  ormore  o  f  the 
many  public  and  private  environmental  oiTganizatiotis  in  the 
Wadiington,  DC.  vicinity,  such  as  the  Environmental  ftotec- 
tion  Agency  (EPA),  Smithsonian  Institution,  National  Oceanic 
Atmospheric  Administration  (NOAA),  American  Rivets,  and 
Chesapeake  Bay  FoundatioiL 

Graduates  of  the  program  will  be  prepared  for  empJoyment 
in  iBtitral  resource  fields  dealing  with  basic  and  applied  scien- 
tific interests,  iTBnagement,  and  policymaking.  A  minor  in  envi- 
ronmental science  is  also  available. 

The  M.S.  in  Environmental  Science  emphasizes  the 
multidisdplinary  tutune  of  environmental  studies  \vhile  retain- 
ing disciplinary  strength  and  rigor.  The  diversity  of  course  ofier- 
iags  includes  aivironmental  toxicology,  conservation  biology, 
enviroinnBntal  ecotxjmics,  and  environmental  policy,  witti  both 
a  domestic  and  intematiaDal  scope. 

B.A.  in  Environmental  Studies 

Admission  to  the  Program 

Admission  to  the  program  is  ftirou^  foimal  declaration  of 
the  major  through  the  Department  of  Biology. 
University  Requirements 

•  Atotal  of  120  credit  hours 

•  6  credit  hoi¥s  of  college  writing 

•  3  credit  hours  of  coUege  mathematics  or  the  equivalent  by 
examination 

General  Education  Requirements 

•  Atotaloftencouises,consistingofonefoundationcouiseand 
one  second4evel  couree  in  an  approved  sequence  fiomeach 
of  the  five  curricular  areas 

•  No  more  than  6  credit  hours  may  be  taken  in  the  same 
discipline 

Major  Requirements 

•  70  credit  hours  with  grades  of  C  or  better 
Course  Requirements 

Core  (52  credit  hours) 
Social  Sciences  (15  credit  hours) 

•  BCON-1 00/ECON-l  GOG  NfacioecoiBmics  4: 1  (3) 

•  ECON-200/ECON-200GMicroeconc«iiics4:2(3) 

•  GOVT-llO/GOVT-llOGPoUticsintte 

United  States  4: 1(3) 

•  SIS-105/SIS-105G  Wcrld  Pblitics  3;1  (3) 

•  One  of  the  following: 
ANTH-334  Environmental  Justice  (3) 

SOC  Y-389  Sodety  and  the  Global  Environment  (3) 
Environmental  Studies  (J  9  credit  hours) 

•  CHEM-330EnvironnBntalChenistiy(3) 


•  I3^fVS-102SeminarinEnvironmentalIssues  (1) 

•  ENVS-360  Environraesit  and  flie  Atmosphere  (3) 

•  ENVS-375  Water  Resources  (3) 

•  ENVS-492  Senior  Capstone  in  Envinnmeilal  Studies  (3) 

•  Two  fiom  the  following; 

BCON-379  Economics  of  Environmental  Pblicy  (3) 
GOVT-370  Formation  and  hnplementation  of 

Environmental  Policy  (3) 
GOVT-423  Advanced  Sadies  in  Public  PoKcy  (3): 

Conservation  Politics 
SIS-337  International  Developmait  (3) 
SIS-338  Environment  and  Devetopmeot  (3) 
SIS-388  International  Environmental  Ftohtics  (3) 

Natural  Sciences  and  Mathematics  (J 8-20  credit  hours) 

•  BIO-1 10/BIO-l  lOG  General  Biology  I  5  1  (4) 
or 

BIO-IOO/BIO-IOOG  Great  Expeiimerts  in  Biology  5:1  (4) 

•  BIO-210/BIO/210G  Genetal  Biology  H  5:2  (4) 
or 

ENVS-250/ENVS-250G  Living  in  the  EnviromiKnt  5:2  (3) 

•  CHEM-1  IQ/CHEM-l  lOG  Geneial  Ctemisdy  1 5: 1  (4) 
or 

CHEM-1  OO'CHEM-  lOOG  The  Molecular  Wsrld  5 : 1  (4) 

•  CHEM-21(yCHEM-210G  General  Chsmistryn  5:2  (4) 
or 

CHEM-22(VCHEM-220G  Enviiwmiental  Resowces  and 
Energy  5:2  (3) 

•  one  of  the  following: 
MATH-211  Applied  Calculus  I  (4)  or 
MATH-221  Calculus  1(4) 

Related  Course  Requirements  (18  credit  hours) 

SkiUs  (3  credit  hours) 

•  One  ofthe  following: 

COMM-200  Writing  for  Mass  Comnunicfdon  (3) 
CSC-310  lifiroductionto  Geogrsphic  hformatiao 
SysteiTB  (3) 

Environmental  Applications  (12  credit  hours) 

•  12  credit  hours  fiom  the  following: 

ANTH-3  34  Environmental  Justice  (3)  (if  not  taken  for  core 

requirement) 
BIO-340  Marine  Biology  (3) 
BIO-342  Marine  Manmals  (3) 
BI0^23  hitrodut^ionto  Ecology  (3) 
BIO-440  Microbiology  wittiLahoratcHy  (4) 
BIO-562  Aquatic  Field  Mefliods  (3) 
BIO-563  Tarestrial  Field  Methods  (3) 
CHEM-3 1 0  Organic  Oiemistry  1  (3)  ant/ 

CHEM-3 12 Organic  Chemistry  ILaboratory  (1) 
CHEM-320  Organic  Chemistry  n  (3)  and 

CHEM-322  Organic  Chenristry  II  Laboratory  (1) 
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ECON-379  Economics  ofEnvironmental  Policy  (3Xif  not 

taken  for  core  lequtiement) 
ENVS-240/ENVS-240GOceanogi^y  5;2(3) 
E^^VS-303  Environmental  Issues  in  the  Chessfjeake  Bay 

(6) 
ENrVS-520  Biogeodiemistry  (3) 
ENVS-572  Topics  in  Conservation  Biology  (3) 
ENVS-580  Environmental  Science  L  A  Quantitative 

Approach  (3) 
ENVS-581  Envirornnental  Scioice  II:  A  Quantitative 

Approach  (3) 
ENVS-582  Environmental  Law  (3) 
GOVT-370  Formation  and  Imfdementation  of 

Environmental  Policy  (3)  (if  not  taken  forcore 
requirement) 
GOVT-423  Advanced  Studies  in  Public  Ftolicy  (3): 
Conservation  Politics  (if  not  taken  few  core 
requiremait) 
PHYS-105/PHYS-105G  Collie  Ftysics  I  5 : 1  (4) 
or 

PHYS-1 10/PHYS-l  lOG  University  Physics  I  5: 1  (4) 
PHYS-205/PHYS-205O  College  Physics  H  5:2  (4) 
or 

PHYS-210/PHYS-210G  Univasity  Physics  H  5:2  (4) 
SIS-337  International  Development  (3)  (if  not  taken  for 

core  requirement) 
SIS-338  Environment  and  Developntnt  (3)  (if  not  taken 

for  core  requiranent) 
SIS-388  International  Environmental  Politics  (3)  (if not 

taken  for  core  requirement) 
SOCY-389  Sodety  and  tte  Global  Environmait  (3)  (if  not 

taken  for  core  requirement) 
STAr-202  Basic  Statistics  (4 ) 
Other  courses  may  be  substituted  with  approval  of  the  Envi- 
ratmental  Studies  cocrdinator. 
Experiential  Learning  (  3  credit  hours) 
A  maximum  of  3  credit  hours  from; 
ENVS-392  CoojDerative  Eduction  Field  Experience  (3) 
ENVS-490  Independent  Study  Project  (1^ 
ENVS-491  Internship  (1-6) 
University  Honors  Program 

Students  in  the  University  Honors  Program  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  graduate  with  University  Honors  in  the  major.  To  do 
so,  students  complete  12  hours  of  advanced-level  Honors  work 
in  the  department  and,  upon  departmental  recomneodaticn, 
graduate  with  University  Honors  in  fee  major  The  depart- 
ment's Honors  coordinator  advises  students  in  the  University 
Honors  Program  regarding  departmental  options. 

B.S.  in  Marine  Science 

Admision  to  the  Program 

Admission  to  the  program  is  through  fomial  declaration  of 
the  major  through  the  Oepartinent  of  Biology. 


University  Requirements 

•  Atotalof  120  credit  houis 

•  6  credit  hours  of  college  writing 

•  3  credit  hours  of  cdlege  mathematics  or  the  equivalent  by 
examination 

General  Education  Requirements 

•  A  total  often  courses,  consisting  ofcne  foundation  course  and 
one  second-level  course  in  an  approved  sequence  fixxneachof 
the  five  curricular  areas 

•  No  more  than  6  credit  hours  may  be  taken  in  the  same 
discipline 

Major  Requirements 

•  70  credit  hours  with  grades  of  C  or  better 
Course  Requirements 

•  BIO-llO/BIO-llOG  General  Biology  I  5:1  (4) 

•  BIO-210/BIO/210G  General  Biology  0  5:2  (4) 

•  CHEM-llO/CHEM-llOGGeiKral  Chenistry  I  5:1  (4) 

•  CHEM-210/CHEM-210GGeiBral  Chemistry  n  5:2 (4) 

•  CHEM-401  Geology  (3) 

•  CSC-3 1 0  Introduction  to  Geographic  Information 

Systems  (3) 

•  ECON-lOO/ECON-1  OOG  Macroeconomics  4:1  (3) 

•  ECasr-200/ECON-200G  Microeconomics  4: 2  (3) 

•  IiNVS-104  Issues  in  Marine  Science  1(1) 

•  ENVS-105  Issues  inMarineSdencen  (2) 

•  ENVS-360  Environment  and  the  Atmosphere  (3) 

•  ENVS-420  Applied  Ooeanogr^iiy  with  Laboratory  (4) 

•  ENVS-492  Senior  Capstone  in  Bivironmental  Studies  (3) 
or 

E>A'S-303  Enviromrental  Issues  in  ttie  Chesapeake  Bay  (6) 

•  MATH-221  Cafculus  1  (4) 

•  MATH-222  Calculus  n  (4) 
or 

STAr-202  Basic  Statistics  (4) 

•  One  of  the  following 

ECON-379  Economics  ofEnviranmental Policy  (3) 

ENVS-582  Environmental  Law  (3) 

SIS-388  International  Environmental  Pohtics  (3) 

•  9  credit  hours  from  ttie  following: 
BIO-340  Marine  Biology  (3) 
BIO-342  Marine  Mammals  (3) 
BIO-423  Introduction  to  Ecology  (3) 

BlO-520  Topics  in  Marine  Zoology  with  Laboratory  (4) 
ENVS-303  Environmraital  Issues  in  ftie  Chesspeake  Bay  (6) 
ENVS-425  Advanced  Marine  Ecology  with  Ljfcoralory  (4) 

•  9  credit  hours  at  a  marine  field  station  wifli  approval  fimntlie 
marine  sdence  fnDgram  advisor 
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University  Honors  Program 

Students  in  the  University  Honors  Ptogram  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  graduate  with  University  Honors  in  the  major.  To  do 
so,  students  complete  1 2  hours  of  advanoed-level  Honors  woric 
in  the  departncnt  and,  upon  departmental  recommendation, 
graduate  with  Uni  vanity  Honors  in  the  major  The  department's 
Honors  coordinator  advises  students  in  the  University  Honore 
Pro-am  regarding  departmeifial  options 

Minor  in  Environmental  Science 

Requirements 

•  Aminimumof  22  credit  hoirs  w4h  grades  of  C  or  better  wifli 
at  least  1 2  credit  hours  unique  to  the  minor 

Course  Requirements 

•  CHEM-1  lOCHEM-1  lOG  General  Ctemislry  1 5: 1  (4) 

•  CHEM-21(yCHEM-210G  General  Chsnristry  I  5:2  (4) 

•  CHEM-401  Geology  (3) 

•  ENVS-102  Environmental  Issues  (1) 

•  ENVS-360  Environment  and  the  AtmosjAiere  (3) 

•  ENVS-375Wata- Resources  (3) 

•  MATH-2 1 1  AppKed  Calculus  1  (4)  or 
MATH-221  Calculus  I  (4) 

•  Students  whose  major  requirements  include  CHEM-110, 
CHEM-210,  and  MAIH-211/MArH-221  take  an  additional 
courseas  approved  by  the  Enviromnental  Studiescoordinator 

Combined  Bachelor's  Degree  and 

M.S.  in  Environmental  Science 

This  program  enables  qualiiied  students  to  earn  both  an  un- 
dergraduate degree  (in  any  field)  and  an  MS.  in  Environmental 
Sciaice.  The  combined  program  can  be  completed  wifti  four 
years  of  undergraduate  studypdus  12  months  of  additional  grad- 
uate study  (fan  and  spring  semesters  plus  a  sumtnerof  research 
or  irtemdiip).  The  program  offers  students  an  opportunity  for 
strong  training  and  careers  in  environmental  science  or  policy. 

Admission  to  the  Program 

Undergraduates  should  apply  for  admission  to  the  combined 
program  by  the  endof  the  junior  year.  At  a  minimum,  students 
must  haw  an  overall  grade  point  average  of  3.00  or  higher,  and 
have  taken  a  >«ar  of  laboratory  science  (BIO-1 10/210  General 
Biology  lAI,  CHEM-1 10/210  General  Chemistry  I/n, 
PHYS-105/205  College  Physics  I/O  or  PHYS-1 10/210 
University  Physics  VU)  and  a  year  of  caloihis  (MATH -221/222, 
MArH-211/212). 

Apjiications  mist  be  accompanied  by  twa  letters  of  recom- 
ntendatioD  and  a  statemeit  of  purpose.  Graduate  Record  Exam- 
ination (GRE)  scores  may  be  required  for  admission  to  the 
contrined  prograin  Students  ^ould  discuss  their  interest  in  the 
program  with  the  Envinanmental  Studies  coordinator  before 
submitting  an  apphcation 


Requirements 

•  All  requirements  for  a  B.A.  or  B.S.  (in  any  major)  at 
American  University 

Undergraduate  students  may  apply  6  credit  hoursof  approved 
500-level  course  work  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  bofti 
dtegrees.  ENVS-580  Environmental  Sdencel  andENVS-581 
Environmental  Science  II  are  recommended. 

•  All  requirertBnts  for  the  MS.  in  Environmental  Science, 
including  a  minimum  of  24  credit  hours  ctanpleted  in 
residence  in  graduate  status  afla-  the  undergraduate  degree 
has  been  awarded 

M.S.  in  Environmental  Science 

Admission  to  the  Program 

In  addition  to  meeting  the  minimum  university  requirements 
for  graduate  study,  students  mist  have  completed  one  year  of 
calculus  aid  one  year  of  laboratory  science  (biology,  chemistry, 
geology,  or  physics).  A  semester  or  more  of  economics  is  rec- 
ommended. Admission  is  based  on  academic  recotxi,  personal 
statement,  and  two  lettejs  of  recommendation  The  Graduate 
Record  Examination  (GRE)  is  required. 

Degree  Requirements 

•  36  credit  hours  ofapproved  graduate  work,  including  6credit 
tours  of  ENVS-681 ,  ENVS^90,  andENVS-691  in  lieu  ofa 
thesis 

Studerts  are  required  to  take  ENVS-681  during  the  spring 
semester  of  their  final  year,  they  write  a  paper  based  on  an 
iriemMiip,  research,  or  independent  study  and  present  the 
paper  during  a  vaiue  improved  by  the  graduate  advisor. 

•  One  comprehensive  examination;  a  maximum  of  two 
attempts  is  permitted. 

Course  Requirements 

Core  (18  credit  hours) 

•  CSC-610  IitroductiontoGeogr^hiciifomBtion 

Systems  (3) 

•  ENVS-580  Environmental  Science  I:  A  Quantitative 

Approach  (3) 

•  HvrVS-58 1  EnviiDimiHital  ScieiKe  0;  A  Quantitative 

Approach  (3) 

•  ENVS-68 1  Environmental  Research  Seminar  and 

ftacticum  (3) 
and 

ENVS-690  Environmaital  Science  Researdi  (3) 
or 
ENVS-691  hitemship(3) 

•  SrAT-514  Statistical  ivfethods  (3) 

Electives  (18  credit  hours) 

•  18  credit  hours  chosen  in  consultation  with  the  graduate 
advisor  from  each  of  the  two  (dustos  bdow.  A  statistics 
course  (STAF-S 1 5,  STAT-S 16,  STAT-520,  or  STAr-524)  may 
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be  substituted  for  one  of  the  courses;  other  courses  may  be 
substituted  with  permissioD  of  the  graduate  advisor. 

•  9  credit  hours  from  fte  following  environmental  science 
courses: 

BIO-562  Aquatic  Field  Methods  (3) 

BIO-563  Terrestrial  Field  Methxls  (3) 

BIO/ENVS-596  Selected  Topics;  Nonrecurring  (approved 

topics) 
ENVS-520  Biogeocfaemistry  (3) 
ENrVS-572  Topics  in  Conservation  Biology  ( 
ENVS-575  Environmental  Ride  Assessment  (3) 
ENVS-675  Hydrology 

•  9  credit  hours  from  the  following  environmental 
policy/economics  courses: 

ECON-579  Environmental  Economics  (3) 
ENVS-582  Environmental  Law  (3) 
PUAD-606  Foundations  of  Policy  Analysis  (3) 
SIS-620  Studies  in  Global  Environmental 

Politics  (3)  (topics) 
SIS-649  Environment  and  Dewlopment  (3) 
SIS-660  Envirenment  and  PoUtics  (3) 
SOCY-689  Environmental  Sodology  (3) 


Graduate  Certificate  in 
Environmental  Assessment 


Admission  to  the  Program 

Open  to  students  with  a  bachelor's  degree  from  an  accredited 
institution.  Students  must  have  campldted  the  following  prsreq- 
uisite  courses:  calculus,  statistics,  and  oi^garric  chemistry. 
Certificate  Requirements 

•  15  credit  hours  of  approved  course  work  with  at  least  6  credit 
hours  at  the  600-level  or  above,  with  grades  of  C  or  better 
Grades  of  C-  or  D  in  certificate  program  courses  are  not 
accepted  toward  the  fiilfiUment  of  certificate  requirements, 
although  fliese  grades  will  be  included  in  flie  calculation  of  the 
GPA.  Students  must  haw  at  least  a  3.0  GPA  in  certificate 
courses  in  order  to  be  awarded  a  certificate.  Students  in 
certificate  programs  must  take  a  minimum  of  6  credit  hours 
during  each  1 2-month  period  and  complete  the  certificate  in 
four  years.  Intanational  students  must  enroll  in  9  credit  hours 
each  semester  (except  for  summer).  A  nsixirnum  of  3  credit 
hours  earned  at  an  accredited  college  or  university  may  be 
applied  toward  the  certificate  as  transfer  credit 

Course  Requirements 

•  CHEM-671Piincipfcs  of  Toxicology  (3) 

•  CSC-610  Introduction  to  Geographic  Information 

Systems  (3) 

•  ITEC-688  Introduction  to  Decision  Analysis  (3) 

•  ENVS-575  Environmental  Risk  Assessment  (3) 

•  ENVS-681  Environmental  Research  Seminar  and 

Practicum  (3) 


History 


Chair  Robert  GriflBth 

FuU-TUne  Faculty 

Professor  Emeritus/a  RL.  Beisner,  R.R  Brown, 

B.  Reagan  (I>is1inguished  Professor  Emeiita) 

Professor  R.D.  Breitman,R  Griffith,  A.M.  Kraut, 

AJ.  Licfatman,  PS.  Nadell 

Associate  Professor  Emeritus/a  V.  French,  J.  A.  Malloy, 

T.  R.  Murphy 

Associate  Aofessor  E.  Findlay,  I.  Klein,  P.  Kuznid^ 

Assistant  Professor  K.  Franz,  A.  Lewis,  E.  Lohr, 

K.  Nonis,  A.Q  Shelfoid,  K.  Sims,  R  J.  Stem 

Visiting  Assistant  Professor  T.  Robinson,  M  Oiandrea 

Distinguished  Historians  in  Readenoe  A.  Nelson,  D.  Avery 

Historians  in  Residence  J.  Banner,  J.  Bany,  P.  Henson 

History  covers  the  fiill  range  of  human  endeavors:  the  arts 
and  sciences,  politics  and  ttie  spread  of  political  ideas,  eoo- 
ncmic  and  technological  change,  and  ttie  relationship  of  indi- 


viduals to  their  communities  and  cultures.  The  Departmeid  of 
History  at  American  University  encourages  interdisciplinary 
study,  individually  designed  programs,  and  close  contact  be- 
tween students  and  faculty. 

The  department's  outstanding  faculty  guides  students  fiirou^ 
the  range  of  fields  and  approaches  employed  by  historians.  The 
undergraduate  program  exjiores  United  States,  European,  and 
world  history  and  includes  seminars,  discussion  groups,  intern- 
ships, aid  independent  studies.  A  two-semester  senior  seminar 
provides  a  capstone  experience  for  all  majors  that  culminates  in 
the  preparation  of  a  senior  thesis.  Master's  and  doctoral  students 
may  sdect  programs  in  United  States  or  modem  European  his- 
tory fliat  stress  research,  writing,  and  historical  analysis  The  de- 
partment also  offers  programs  in  public  history,  whidi  can  be 
pursued  at  the  master's  level  or  as  an  outside  field  in  the  doctoral 
program 

The  Department  ofHisfory  ofifers  a  broad  range  o  f iimovative 
courses  in  cinema  and  history,  popular  culture,  Afri- 
can-American history,  and  presidential  politics.  During  the  sum- 
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mer,  students  may  participate  in  the  department's  popular 
institutes  on  nuclear  studies  and  the  Civfl  War. 

With  resources  such  as  ttie  National  Archives  and  the  I.i- 
braiy  of  Congress,  the  Washington,  DC.  area  comprises  the 
richest  base  for  archival  sources  and  published  works  anywhere 
in  the  United  States.  Internships  are  available  at  history-related 
organizations  and  imseums  such  as  the  National  Museum  of 
ArrBiicanHistory  and  the  U.S.  Holocaust  Memarial  Museum. 

In  addition  to  preparing  students  for  graduate  or  law  school, 
the  Department  of  History's  ertphasis  on  research,  writing,  and 
intellectual  jjroblem  solving  prepares  its  students  for  work  in 
business,  government,  public  interest,  journalism,  and  many 
other  professions. 


B.A.  in  History 


Admission  to  the  Program 

Formal  admission  to  the  major  requires  departmental 
approval. 
University  Requiremoits 

•  Atotalof  120  credit  hours 

•  6  credit  hours  of  college  writing 

•  3  credit  hours  of  college  matheitBtics  or  ttie  equivalent  by 
examination 

Gieneral  Education  Requirements 

•  Atotaloften  courses,  consisting  ofonefoxmdationcouise  and 
one  second-level  course  in  an  approved  sequence  from  each 
of  the  five  curricular  areas 

•  No  riKire  than  6  credit  hours  rtHy  be  taken  in  the  same 
discipline 

Major  Requirements 

•  39  credit  hours  with  grades  of  C  or  better  including  at  least  15 
credit  hours  at  the  300  level  or  above. 

The  department  recomnends  that  before  enrollingin  acourae 
at  the  300  level  or  abow,  students  should  complete  a  suitable 
introductory  course  or  attain  equivalent  knowledge. 
Advanced  Placement 

Prospective  history  majors  way  qualify  for  3  advanced 
placement  (AP)  credits  toward  the  major  in  both  American  and 
Eunapean  history  (for  a  total  of  6  credits),  provided  the  appro- 
priate AP  examination  grade  is  a  4  or  5 .  Students  cannot  lecei  w 
AP  credit  towards  flie  major  if  ttiey  also  take  the  comparable 
survey  courses  in  either  ArrBrican  history  (HlST-205  and 
HISr-206)  or  European  history  (HIST-110).  A  satisfactory  In- 
ternational Baccalaureate  (IB)  examination  may  count  toward 
fulfilling  a  specific  course  requirement  for  flie  major.  Entering 
students  with  academic  credit  for  IB  examiiBtions  in  history 
courses  should  consult  with  the  department .  Atotal  of  6  AP  and 
IB  credits  can  be  counted  toward  the  history  major. 
Course  Requirements 

•  HIST-480  Major  Seminar  I  (3) 

•  HIST-48 1  Major  Seminar  D  (3) 

•  One  course  in  ancient  or  riKdieval  history 


•  Onecoursein  Asian, HastEuropean,nr>deraMiddle  Eastern, 
or  Russian  history 

•  One  course  in  African,  Afncan-Amcrican,  I-atin  American, 
or  Native  American  history 

•  OneccMTsein  Western  European  or  British  history  at  Am  300 
level  or  above 

•  One  course  in  U.S,  history  at  the  300  level  or  above 

•  Additional  courses  to  nBke  a  total  of39credit  hours  in  history 
(which  may  include  JWST-205  Ancient  andMedieval  JewiA 
Civiliiation).  At  least  30  ofthe  39credit  hours  mist  be  takoi 
at  American  University,  at  least  15  ofthe  39  must  be  at  the 
300  lev^l  or  above. 

Special  Opportunities 

•  Dorothy  Ditter  Gondos  Award,  Janet  Oppenheim  Mstoiy 
Essay  Prize 

University  Honors  Program 

Students  in  the  University  Honors  lYogram  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  graduate  witti  Univeraty  Ffonors  in  the  major.  To  fiiliiU 
requirerrBnts  for  Lfaiversity  Honors  in  History,  students  may 
enroU  in  500-level  seminars,  or  in  Lfaiversity  Honors  Colloquia 
tau^t  by  history  faculty  meirfcers,  or  may  anange  an  Honors 
supplement  to  a  regular  course,  or  an  Honors  independent  study 
in  history.  All  students  must  complete  a  two-semester  sequence 
in  the  mqor  sranrnar,  as  a  "capstone"  experiaice.  The  depart- 
ment's Honors  coordinator  advises  students  in  the  Universify 
Honors  Ptogram  reg^uxling  deptutrtBntal  options. 


Minor  in  History 


•  21  credit  hours  with  grades  of  C  or  better  and  witii  at  least  12 
credit  hours  unique  to  the  rrinor 

Course  Requirements 

•  One  course  in  Western  European  or  British  history  at  the  300 
level  or  above 

•  One  course  in  US.  history  at  the  300  level  or  above 

•  One  course  in  an  area  other  tiian  Western  European,  ftitish, 
or  U.S.  history 

•  Fourmoreooursesinhistory,  including  at  least  hw)  at  the  300 
level  or  above.  The  department  requires  ttiat  all  300-levd 
courses  be  taken  at  American  University. 

At  least  12ofthe21  credit  hours  in  history  must  be  taken  at 
American  University. 

Minor  in  Israeli  Studies 

The  minor  in  IsraeU  Studies  is  an  interdisciplinary  program 
that  draws  on  faculty  and  courses  related  to  Isiael  fiom  across 
the  campus.  Students  take  three  core  courses  focused  on  ttie  his- 
tory and  civiU^tion  of  Israel  and  the  relatioo^ps  between  Is- 
rael and  the  Arab  world  They  then  take  9  additional  credit 
hours  in  approved  elective  course  work.  Students  in  the  minor 
are  encouraged  to  study  sbroadin  laael  and  to  take  Hebrew  lan- 
guage courses. 
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Admission  to  the  Program 

Formal  admission  to  the  minor  requires  a  grade  point  aver- 
age of  2.00  and  approval  of  the  program  director. 
Requirements 

•  18  credit  hours  with  grades  of  C  or  bettsr  wifli  at  least  12 
credit  hours  unique  to  the  minor  and  at  least  9  credit  hours  at 
the  300  level  or  above 

Course  Requirements 
Core  (9  credit  hours) 

•  HIST-245  Modem  Jewish  Civilizatian  (3) 

•  raST-343  History  of  Israel  (3) 

•  SIS-365Arab-IsraeliRel^ons(3) 

Electives  (9  credit  hours) 

•  9  credit  hours  from  the  following  with  approval  of  fce 
program  director. 

HIST-344  Topics  in  JewiA  History  (3)  (approved  topics) 

JWSr-320  Topics  in  Jewish  Culture  (3)  (approved  tc^ics) 

mST-390  hidependent  Reading  (1-6) 

JWCT-490  Independent  Study  (l-<5) 

JWST-491  Intonship  (1  -6) 

SIS-400  Senior  Seninar  in  Intematianal  Relations  (3); 

Isradi  Identity 
Study  abroad  in  Israel  is  highly  recommended  and  with 
approval  of  the  program  director  courses  taken  abroad  may 
fulfill  minor  requirements 

Combined  B.A.  and  M.A.  in  BUstory 

The  program  enables  students  to  cotrplete  both  the  B.A. 
and  MA.  in  History  in  five  years  of  fioll-time  study. 

Admission  to  the  Program 

Interested  students  should  apply  for  admission  to  the  pro- 
gram in  their  junior  year.  Students  in  ftis  program  are  not  re- 
quired to  take  the  Graduate  Record  Examination  (ORE). 
Students  wiH  be  admitted  formally  to  MA.  status  only  if  they 
have  cotrqjleted  all  requirements  fijrtheB.A  in  History  with  at 
least  anoveiall  3.00  grade  point  average  anda  3.20  grade  point 
average  in  history  courses. 
Requirements 

•  AUiequtrements  for  the  B.A.  in  History 
Undergraduate  students  may  apply  6  credit  hours  of 
sqjproved  5004evel  course  work  in  history  to  satisfy  4ie 
requirements  of  both  degrees. 

•  All  requirements  for  the  M.A.  in  History,  including  a 
minimum  of  24  credit  hours  corspleted  in  residence  in 
graduate  status  after  the  imdergraduate  degree  has  been 
awarded. 


M.A.  in  History 


Admission  to  the  Program 

In  addition  to  meeting  the  minimum  university  require- 
ments fi>r  graduate  study,  qiplicants  mist  earn  a  satisfactcsy 


score  on  tiie  Graduate  Record  Examination  (verbal,  quantit^ve, 
and  analytic).  Admission  is  based  on  academic  record,  test 
scores,  letters  of  recommendation  fiom  two  professors  with 
whom  work  was  taken  recently,  and  favorable  judgment  by  the 
department  graduate  committee  and  chair. 

Degree  Requirements 

•  30^33  credit  hours  of  approved  graduate  work;  no  nrwe  than 
50  percent  of  course  wwk  may  be  done  in  300/600  level 
courses. 

•  Tool  of  researdi:  a  relevant  foreign  language,  quantitative 
methods,  statistics,  corrputer  science,  oral  history,  new 
information  technologies',  or  a  methodology  apjaowd  by  the 
graduate  committee  of  the  Department  of  History 

•  One  comprehensive  exarrination 

•  Standard  (nontbesis)  optiorL  Two  substantial  research  papers 
with  grades  of  B  or  better,  one  in  HIST-75 1/752  Research 
Seminar  and  one  in  HIST-500  Studies  in  History 

Theas  option;  a  satisfactory  thesis,  corrq)leted  ttirough  6  oedit 
hours  of  HIST-797  Masta-'s  Thesis  Seminar  with  grades  of  B 
or  better 
Course  Requirements 

•  HIST-500  Studies  in  History  (3)  with  a  grade  of  B  or  better 

•  Two  colloquiafixMn  the  following  with  grades  of  B  or  better 
HIST-720  Colkxjuium  in  Modem  European  History 

since  17891(3) 
HIST-721  Colloquium  in  Modan  European  History 

since  1789  n  (3) 
HIST-727  Colloquium  in  IWted  States  History  L 

to  1865  (3) 
HIST-728  Colloquium  in  IMted  States  Mstory  II: 

since  1865  (3) 
or  approved  substitute  for  one  of  the  above  colloquia 

•  HIST-744  The  Historian's  Crafi  (3)  with  a  grade  of  B  or 
bettCT,  taken  in  the  student's  first  fall  semester  in  the  program 

•  Standard  (nontbesis)  option: 
One  of  the  following 

HIST-75 1  Research  Seminar  in  European  History  (3) 

HIST-752  Research  Seminar  in  United  States  History  (3) 

or  appoved  substitute 

or 

Theas  option:  HIST-797  Master's  Thesis  Seminar  (6) 

•  12-15  credit  hours  in  approved  graduate  course  work 
or 

Public  History  Concentration 

•  HIST-729  Public  History  Seminar  (3)  wifli  a  grade  of 
B  or  better 

•  HIST-730  Public  History  Practicum  (3)  with  a  grade  of  B  or 
betto- 

•  HIST-«91hitemdiip  in  History  (3) 

•  6  credit  hours  in  approved  graduate  course  work 
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Ph.D.  in  mstory 


Admission  to  the  Program 

In  addition  to  rrceting  the  minimum  university  requirements 
for  graduate  study,  apphcants  nomially  have  completed  an 
MA  in  History  or  a  related  field,  have  earned  a  satisfiictory 
score  on  the  Ciradurfe  Record  Exam  (Verbal,  Quantitative,  and 
Analytic^  and  have  made  a  substantial  beginning  in  one  tool  of 
research.  Admission  is  b^ed  on  academic  record,  lettersof  rec- 
ommendation fiomtwo  professors  with  whom  woik  was  taken 
recently,  a  sarrple  of  recent  written  woik  of  substantial  length 
(MA  thesis,  research  paper,  or  interpretative  essay)  and  favor- 
able judgment  by  the  department's  graduate  commitee  and  de- 
I>artment  chair. 
Degree  Requirements 

•  72  credit  hours  of  approved  graduate  work 

•  Two  of  the  following  as  tools  of  research;  relevant  foreign 
languages,  quantitative  methods,  statistics,  computer  science, 
oral  history,  or  a  methodology  ap{XOved  by  fte  graduate 
committee  of  the  Department  of  History 


•  Comprehensive  examtnaticns  in  four  fields:  Coirprehensive 
examinations  are  olTered  in  the  areas  of  ancient  history. 
United  States  history,  modem  European  history,  Britidi 
history,  Latin  American  history,  modem  Asian  history, 
Russian  history,  and  diplomatic  history. 

One  field  nust  be  a  historical  field  outside  tt>e  students  main 
area  of  concentration,  a  comparative  or  multidisciptinary 
field,  or  a  field  in  anottier  discipline. 

•  Dissertation  and  oral  defense  (Dissertation  work  is  not 
usually  available  in  ancient,  Russian,  Asian,  or  Latin 
American  history.) 

Course  Requirements 

Specific  course  requinanents  depend  on  wbether  studmts  re- 
ceived ttiar  MA  in  History  from  Americai  University.  Farmoie 
infcxmation,  consult  the  D^artment  of  History. 

•  HIST-744  The  Historian's  Craft  (3)  with  a  ^de  of  B  or 
better,  taken  in  the  student's  first  semester  of  coirse  work 

•  HIST-799  Doctoral  Disseitiion  Seminar  (12-24) 
Special  Opportunities 

•  Internships  at  the  National  Archives,  U.S.  government 
agencies,  and  local  historical  societies 


Jewish  Studies 


Director  Pamela  S.  NadeU 

Faculty  from  other  schools  and  departments  of  the  university 
teach  courses  in  the  progratn. 


The  Jewish  Studies  Program  recognizes  that  Jews  and  Juda- 
ism constitute  a  distinct  )et  integral  conponent  of  the  baitage 
of  \\festem  civili2ation.  Jewidi  studies  courses  analyze  the  civi- 
lization of  the  Jews  and  its  various  cultural  and  rebgjous  expres- 
sions fixjm  the  patriarchal  period  to  the  present. 

Jewish  studies  courses  embrace  the  total  experience  of  the 
Jewish  people,  spanning  the  spectrum  of  the  arts,  humaiities, 
and  the  social  sciences.  Moreover,  since  dynamic  contact  witti 
many  other  religions  and  cultures  iifluaiced  the  development 
of  Jewish  civilization,  courses  view  Jews  and  Judaism  within 
the  broader  context  of  ttiese  dominant  societies,  and  enrich 
one's  understanding  of  American  and  vwrld  Jewries.  The  ma- 
jors and  minors  in  Jewiii  studies  prepare  students  for  leader- 
ship within  and  service  to  the  Jewish  oomnunity,  and  for  a 
grester  xmderstanding  of  our  pluralistic  society. 

As  a  center  of  Jewidi  organizational  life,  Wa^iingtan,  D.C. 
provides  opportunities  for  internships  wifti  local  Jewish  organi- 
zations devoted  to  oomrrunity  relations,  religious  activities,  Is- 
rael, and  social  welfere.  A  Jewish  studies  minor  confcined  with 
an  education  major  may  lead  to  certification  for  teaching  in 
Jewish  sdiook 


B.A.  in  Jewish  Studies 


Admission  to  the  Program 

Formal  admission  to  the  major  requires  a  grade  point  avei^ 
age  of  2.00  (on  a  4.00  scale)  and  the  approval  of  the  director  of 
the  program. 

UniverNty  Requiicments 

•  Atotal  of  120  credit  hours 

•  6  credit  hours  of  college  writing 

•  3  oedit  hoiTS  of  college  mathematics  or  the  equivalent  by 
examination 

General  Education  Requirements 

•  Atotaloftencouises,consistingofonefoundationcouiseand 
one  second4evel  course  in  an  ajjproved  sequence  firemeach 
of  the  five  currioilar  areas 

•  No  more  than  6  credit  hours  may  be  taken  in  the  same 
discipline 

Major  Requirements 

•  39  credit  hours  with  grades  of  C  or  better 
Course  Requirements 

•  HEBR-216Hebrew,  Intermediate  Modem  I  (3) 

•  HEBR-217HebiEW,IiiermedialeModeran(3) 

or  equivalent  pn3ficiaicy  in  Hebrew  as  approved  by  the 
Jewi^  Studies  Acuity. 
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Note:  HEBR-116/HEBR-117  Hebrew,  Hementary  Modem 
I/II  are  prerequisites  for  tbe  language  requiremait  but  do  not 
count  toward  the  mqor. 

•  HIST-245  Modem  Jewish  Civilization  (3) 

•  JWST-205/JWST-205G  Ancient  and  Medieval  Jewish 

Civilizaticn  2:2  (3) 

•  JWST-481  Senior  Thesis  in  Jewish  Studies  I  (3) 

•  JWCT-482  Senior  Thesis  in  Jewish  Studies  11(3) 

•  One  course  in  Jewish  literature 

•  One  course  in  Jewish  thought 

•  One  course  in  oontemporary  Jewish  life 

•  1 2  additional  credit  hours  in  Jewish  Studies 

Eighteai  of  the  total  39hours  must  be  at  the  300  level  orabove. 
Related  courses  from  ottier  university  departments  may  be  used 
with  approval  of  fee  piogram  director. 
University  Honors  Program 

Students  in  the  University  Honors  Program  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  graduate  with  University  Honors  in  the  major.  To  do 
so,  students  complete  12  hours  of  advanced-level  Honors  work 
in  the  department  and,  upon  departmental  Fecomnendation, 
graduate  wift  Univeraty  Honors  in  the  major.  The  depart- 
nsnt's  Honors  coordinator  advises  students  in  the  University 
Hcmors  Program  regarding  departmental  options. 


Minor  in  Jewisli  Studies 


•  IScredithourswithgradesofCorbetterandatleast  12(aBdit 
hours  unique  to  the  minor,  9  of  the  18  credit  hours  rmst  be  at 
the  300  level  or  above 

Course  Requirements 

•  HIST-245  Modem  Jewish  CiviUzation  (3) 

•  JWST-205/JWST-205G  Ancient  and  Medieval  Jewish 

Civflization  2:2  (3) 

•  One  course  in  Jewiii  hterature 

•  One  course  in  Jewi^  bought 

•  One  course  in  contenporary  Jewish  life 

•  One  additional  course  in  Jewidi  studies 
Special  Opportunities 

Dr.  Everett  and  Marian  Gordon  Scholarship  Awards  in 
Jewish  Studies  Established  in  1976  to  provide  awards  for  out- 
standing senior  theses  in  Jewish  Studies,  and  sdiolarships  for 
classroom  perfomBnce  by  students  in  Jewish  studies  courses, 
with  preference  given  to  students  without  previous  background 
in  Jewish  studies. 

Jerrold  and  Jane  Goodman  Scholarships  EstabUshed  in 
1 979  through  an  armual  grant  from  YabUck  Charities,  Inc.  Schol- 
arships are  awarded  armually  to  outstanding  students  in  Jewish 
studies. 


Language  and  Foreign  Studies 


Chair  Nadia  Harris 
Full-Time  Faculty 
Professor  Emeritus/a  E.I.  Burkait,  GS.  Bmkart, 

V.  Medish,  J.  SchiUinger 

Professor  N.S.  Baron,  J.  Child,  B.F.  Steinbruckner 
Associate  Ftafessor  Emeritus/a  V.Z.  Borkovec, 
M  A.  Charbormeaux,  J.  W.  Goldin,  MA.G  Hood, 
H.  Pineda 

Associate  Professor  N.  Harris,  C.  Ifemandez,  A.  Israeli, 
A.  Ohver,  D.  Rodamar,  O.  Rojer,  J.  Wisman 
Assistant  Professor  Emerita  E.  Kaiazikas 
Assistant  Professor  S.  Aoshima,  F.  Cortes-Conde, 
N.  Ishihara,  A.  Sena,  R.  Vbn  Woixie,  B.  Werth 
Instructor  G  Berg,  R.  Cavaceppi,  E.  Dawley, 
E.  Holtermarm,  E.  Lang,  MJPiniero,  R  Roman,  K  VeHeman, 
In  an  increasingly  conplex  world  that  grows  smaller  every 
d^,  the  study  of  languages,  literatures,  and  cultures  is  of  vital 
irrportance.  Learning  the  ways  other  nations  live  and  think  firr- 
thers  understanding  among  peoples  and  cultures.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Language  and  Foreign  Studies  (LFS)  offers  extensive 
undergraduate  study  in  French,  German,  Russian,  and  Latin 
Ancrican  and  Siianish  foreign  language  and  culture,  as  well  as 
two  jointly-administered  programs:  one  in  area  studies  and 
language  with  the  School  of  IntematiorBl  Service  and  a  foreign 


language  and  communication  media  program  with  the  School  of 
Communication.  In  addition,  language  courses  in  Arabic,  Chi- 
nese, Farsi,  Ffcbrew,  Italian,  and  JapaiKse  are  offered  each  aca- 
demic year.  Other  languages  soriEtimes  offered  include  Hindi, 
Korean,  Polish,  Swahih,  and  Tinkish.  Czech  is  offered  in  Prague 
through  the  AU  Abroad  program  Master's  programs  include  the 
M.A.  in  Spanish:  Latin  American  Studies  and  the  M.A.  in 
TESOL  (Teaching  English  to  Speakas  of  Other  Languages). 
(For  admission  and  requirement  infomBtion,  see  TESOL.) 

Programs  in  language  and  foreign  studies  meet  the  needs  of 
both  departmental  majors  and  oftier  sluderls  in  the  university. 
Many  undergraduates  choose  to  minor  in  a  language  area  or  to 
confide  a  translation  certificate.  Intemshqis  and  cooperative 
educatbn  programs  are  available  boft  locally  and  intematiorBUy 
for  foreign  language  programs  and  TESOL  Students  can  also 
erdianoe  their  language  skills  through  study  in  the  AU  Alsoad 
program  Students  can  oorrqjlete  translation  certificates  as  part  of 
their  degree  requirements  or  earn  credits  towards  a  TESOL  cer- 
tificate. 

Many  areas  of  business,  industry,  and  govermnent  service 
consider  a  language  background  a  career  must  Recent  graduates 
of  the  department  have  been  employed  in  a  variety  of  organiza- 
tions  and  fields  including  the  Department  of  State,  Library  of 
Congress,  National  Security  Agency,  \bice  of  America,  and  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciaices,  as  well  as  intematioaal  import  and 
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export  finns,  public  and  private  schools  and  colleges,  and  re- 
seaich  and  development  linns. 

Lai^uage  Resource  Center 

The  Language  Resource  Center  (LRC)  o  f  the  Department  of 
I^anguagc  and  Foreign  Studies  is  a  comprehensive,  milti -media 
facihty  which  supports  students  and  faculty  in  the  study  and 
teaching  of  foreign  languages  and  cultures  tiirou^  the  use  of 
advanced  technologies  in  audio,  video,  fihn,  computer,  and  sat- 
ellite telecommunications. 

The  LRC  is  located  in  the  Asbury  Building  lower  level  and 
is  reached  via  the  street-level  entrance  to  the  north  wing  of 
Asbury.  For  more  information  call  202-885-2396. 

Undergraduate  Language  Program  Courses 

First  Year  100-Level  Elementary  Cowses  Emphasis  on 
developing  basic  language  sidlls  for  oral  and  written  communi- 
catioD  with  special  attention  to  diverse  cultural  patterns.  Three 
to  five  acadeiric  hours  of  class  instruction  per  week  supple- 
mented by  individual  language  laboratory  work.  A  "native" 
speaker  of  a  foreign  language  cannot  enroll  in  or  earn  credit  to- 
ward graduaticn  in  a  1 00-level  course. 

Second  Year  200-Level  Intermediate  Cbunes  Enphasis 
on  cultuial  p>attems  and  contrasts  betweai  cultures,  refinement 
of  basic  language  ^lls,  study  of  more  conplex  grammatical 
structures,  and  expansion  of  vocabulary  in  a  cultural  context. 
Three  to  five  academic  hours  of  class  instruction  per  week  sup>- 
plemented  by  individual  language  laboratory  work.  A  "native" 
speaker  of  a  foreign  language  cannot  enroll  in  or  earn  credit  to- 
ward graduatioD  in  a  200-level  course. 

Third  Year  300-Level  Non-topics  Courses  Em{diasis  on 
advanced  language  use  and  refinement  of  coreplex  grammatical 
structures,  focusing  on  culturally-specific  contexts.  Three  aca- 
demic hours  of  class  instniction  per  week  A  "native"  speaker  of 
a  foreign  language  cannot  enroll  in  or  earn  credit  toward  gradu- 
ation in  a  300-level  non-topics  course. 

300-,  400-  and  SOO-Level  Topics  Courses  Topics  courses 
tau^t  in  the  targd  language  designed  for  both  majors  and 
nonmajois. 

300-  and  400-Level  Civilization  Courses  Multi-&ceted 
approach  to  the  surwy  of  a  target  civilization  designed  for  both 
majors  and  nonmajors. 

Note:  A  "native"  speaker  of  a  foreign  language  is  defined  as  a 
person  whose  pre-ooUege  level  instruction  was  conducted  prin- 
cipally in  that  language.  Studaits  who  have  significant  knowl- 
edge of  a  foreign  language  gained  outside  of  pre-college 
instruction  may  also  be  considered  by  LFS  to  be  "nsdve"  qseak- 
ers,  but  may  have  vahd  reasoiis  for  studying  the  language  at  the 
300  level  or  lower.  Requests  for  suchconsiderstion  will  be  eval- 
uated on  acase-by-case  basis,  and  should  be  directed  to  the  chair 
of  the  Department  of  Language  and  Foreign  Studies. 


B.A.  in  French,  German,  Russian,  or 
Spanish  Studies 

Admission  to  the  Program 

Students  must  be  approved  by  the  department  for  formal  ad- 
mission to  the  major.  Language  course  work  may  be  waived  if 
high  school  or  other  preparation  warrants  it.  Placement  will  be 
made  in  consultation  wife  a  departmental  advisor 
Majors 

French,  Qerman,  Russian,  or  Danish  Studies 
University  Requirements 

•  Atotalof  120  credit  hours 

•  6  credit  hours  of  college  writing 

•  3  credit  hours  of  college  mathematics  or  the  equivalent  by 
examiiEition 

General  Education  Requirements 

•  AtotaloftencoxnseSjConsistingofonefoundationcoursearjd 
one  second4evel  course  in  an  approved  sequence  fix)meach 
of  the  five  curricular  areas 

•  No  more  than  6  credit  hours  may  be  taken  in  the  same 
discipline 

Major  Requirements 

•  French,  German  or  Spanish:  39  credit  hours  with  grades  of  C 
or  better.  Prerequisite;  corrpletion  of  intermediate  language 
level. 

Russian:  36  credit  hours  with  grades  of  C  or  better 
Rtrequisite:  corrpleticm  of  intermediate  language  lewl. 

•  One  of  the  following  field  concentrations: 

12  credit  hours  in  a  second  foreigo  language  at  any  level 

or 

12  credit  hours  in  area  studies  in  the  major  field  at  the  300 

level  or  above 

or 

Teacha-  education  leading  to  certification  to  teach  a  foreigi 

language  (Frendi,  German,  or  Spanish)  at  the  secondary  level 

or 

An  approved  mirMr  related  to  the  mq'or  field;  fi)r  example, 

anothe'  language,  business  adrninistration,  communication, 

econorracs,  poUtical  science,  history,  sociology,  Uterature, 

anthropology,  or  international  studies 

Course  Requirements 
French  P9  credit  hours) 

•  FREN-322  Advanced  French  I  (3)  (iray  be  replaced  by 
other  300-  or  500-level  courses  if  warranted  by  language 
proficiency) 

•  FREN-323  Advanced  French  II  (3)  (may  be  replaced  by 
other  300-  or  500-level  courses  if  warranted  by  language 
proficiency) 

•  WEii-^^A  Civilisation  Fraiu^aise  I  (y) 

•  FREN-325  CivUisation  FranQoise  U  (3) 
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3  credit  hours  oflinguistics course  woric  from  the  following 
ANTH-225/ANrH-225G  Language  and  Human 

Expaienoe  1 :2  (3) 
ANTH-254  Language  and  Culture  (3) 
TESL-5xx  course  as  apiproved  by  advisor 
Remaining  credit  hours  at  the  300  level  or  above  in  French 
studies 
German  (39  credit  hours) 

GERM-332  German  Conversation  and  Conpoation  I  (3) 

(may  be  replaced  by  ottier  300-  or  400-level  comses  if 

warranted  by  language  proficiency) 

QERM-333  Goman  Conwisation  and  Composilion  11  (3) 

(may  be  replaced  by  other  300-  or  400-  level  courses  if 

warranted  by  language  proficiency) 

GERM -438  German  Civihzation  I  (3) 

GERM-439  German  QviUzation  U  (3) 

3  credit  hours  oflinguistics  course  work  fitjm  the  following 

ANTH-225/ANrH-225G  Language  and  Hunan 

Experience  1:2(3) 
ANTH-254  Language  and  Culture  (3) 
TESL-5xx  course  as  approved  by  advisor 
Remaining  credit  hours  chosen  fiwm  300-400 -level  courses, 
independait  study  jrojects,  internships,  and  topics  courses 
in  German  studies 
Russian  (36  credit  hours) 

RUSS-342  Russian  Conversation  and  Composition  I  (3) 
RUSS-343  Russian  Conversation  andCon;x>sition  n  (3) 
21  oedit  hours  fiomthe  following: 
RUSS-441  Russian  Media  and  Pohtical  Translation  (3) 
400-500-leve!  Russian  Uterature,  topics,  or  linguistics 

courses 
LFS-390  hdependent  Reading  Course  (1^)  or 
LFS-490  Independent  Study  Project  (1-6) 
3  credit  hours  oflinguistics  course  work  firm  the  following 
ANTH-225/ANrH-225G  Language  and  Human 

Expaience  1 :2  (3) 
ANTH-254  Language  and  Culture  (3) 
TESL-5xx  course  as  ajjproved  by  advisor 
Additional  courses  to  fulfill  credit  hour  requirements 
selected  in  consultation  with  advisor 
Spanish  (39  credit  hours) 

SR\N-3  52  Spanish  Conversation  and  Composition  I  (3) 

(may  be  replaced  by  other  300-  or  500-level  course  if 

warranted  by  language  proficiency) 
'  SPAN-353  Spani^  Conversation  and  Conposition  II  (3) 

(may  be  replaced  by  other  300-  or  500-level  course  if 

warranted  by  language  proficiency) 
I  SR^N-357  Intrwluctbn  to  Latin  Amaican  Liteiature  (3) 
i  SPAN-450  Spanish  Qvihzation  I:  Spain  (3) 
>  SPAN-451  Spanish  Civilization  11;  Latin  America  (3) 


•  SPAN^91  hitemsh^j:  Spanish  (2-6) 

•  3  credit  hours  oflinguistics  course  work  from  the  following: 
ANTH-225/ANTH-225G  Language  and  Human 

Experience  1:2(3) 
ANTH-254  Language  and  Culture  (3) 
SPAN-356  Spanish  Topics  (3)  (approved  topic) 
SPAN-361  Introduction  to  Spanish  Linguistics  (3) 
TESL-5xx  course  as  approved  by  advisor 

•  Remaining  credit  hours  chosen  from  Spanish  topics, 
colloquium,  and  literature  courses 

University  Honors  Program 

Students  in  the  Univeraty  Honors  Programhave  the  opportu- 
nity to  graduate  with  Lhiversity  Ifcnors  in  the  nxtjor.  To  do  so, 
students  complete  12  hours  of  advanced-level  Honors  work  in 
the  department  and,  upon  departmental  lecommendation,  gndu- 
ate  with  Univeraty  Honors  in  the  rtBJor.  The  department's 
Honors  coordinator  advises  students  in  the  University  Honors 
Program  re^irding  departmental  options. 

Minor  in  French,  German,  Russian,  or 
Spanish  Language 

Requirements 

•  24  credit  hours  with  grades  of  C  or  better  in  courses  tau^  in 
the  fiweign  language  with  12  credit  hours  at  the  300  levd  or 
above;  ora  total  of  1 8  credit  hours  at  the  300  level  orabove.  At 
least  1 2  credit  hours  must  be  unique  to  the  minor. 

Minor  in  Japanese  Language 

Requirements 

•  24  credit  hours  with  grades  ofC  or  better  with  6  credit  hours  at 
the  300  level  or  above,  at  least  1 2  credit  hours  mist  be  unique 
to  the  rrnnor 

Minor  in  Russian  Studies 

Requirements 

•  LFS-200/LFS-200G  Russia  andtheUhited  States  3:2  (3) 

•  15  credit  hours  with  grades  of  C  or  better  in  Russian  studies 
from  course  ofierings  in  at  least  three  di£ferent  departments. 
Nine  of  these  1 5  credit  hours  must  be  at  the  300  level  orabove. 
At  least  12  credit  hours  mist  be  unique  to  the  minor. 

B.A.  in  Foreign  Language  and 
Communication  Media 

Admission  to  the  Program 

Students  are  admitted  dtfaer  to  the  School  of  Communication 
or  to  the  DepartrrBnt  of  Language  and  Foreign  Studies  of  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
Program  IVacks 

French,  German,  Russian,  or  Spanish  oombiied  with  Road- 
cast  Journalism,  Print  Joumalism,  Public  Communicatbn,  or  Vi- 
sual Media 
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University  Requirements 

•  Atotalof  120  credit  hours 

•  6  credit  hours  of  college  writing 

•  3  credit  hours  of  college  nBthenBtics  or  toe  equivalent  by 
examination 

General  Education  Requirements 

•  Atotalof  ten  couises,  consisting  of  one  foundation  courw  and 
one  second-level  couree  in  an  approved  sequence  from  each 
of  five  curricular  areas 

•  No  more  than  6  credit  hours  may  be  taken  in  the  same 
discipline 

Major  Requirements 

•  54  credit  hours  with  grades  of  C  or  better 

•  Prerequisite  competency  in  the  major  language  at  the 
idennediate  level 

Course  Requirements 

•  <X)MM-10(yCOMM-100GUndErstanding 

Mass  Media  4:1  (3) 

•  COMM-200  Writing  fijr  Mass  Comnunication  (3) 

•  Tliree  cotnnvnication  and  media  studies  courses  fixxn  the 
School  of  Comimnication 

•  Two  approved  courses  related  to  any  contemporary  culture 

•  One  ofthe  following: 
ANTH-225/ANTH-2250  Language  and  Human 

Experience  1:2  (3) 
ANTH-254  Language  and  Culture  (3) 
TESL-5xx  linguistics  course  as  approved  by  advisor 

•  Five  professional  courses  in  one  ofthe  four  comnunication 
program  tracks:  broadcast  journalism,  print  journalism, 
public  commmication,  or  visual  media 

•  15  credit  hours  of  courses  in  the  major  language  at  the  300 
level  or  above  taken  in  the  Oepartment  of  I^anguage  and 
Foreign  Studies 

University  Honors  Program 

Students  in  the  University  Honors  ftt)gram  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  graduate  with  University  Honors  in  the  major.  To  da 
so,  students  complete  12  hours  of  advanced-level  Honors  woik 
in  fee  department  and,  upon  departmental  recommendation, 
graduate  with  Ltai  versity  Honors  in  the  major  The  department 's 
Honors  coordinator  advises  students  in  ttie  Univeisity  Honois 
Program  regaiding  departmental  optiona 

B.A.  in  Language  and  Area  Studies 

The  B.A.  in  Language  and  Area  Studies  is  deagned  for  stu- 
dents witti  a  strong  interest  in  aregion  ofthe  world  and  ina  lan- 
guage of  that  region.  This  innovative  program  achieves  a 
balance  between  humanities  and  social  sciences  courses,  com- 
bined wi&  an  advanced  level  of  foreign  language  study.  Ths 
program,  joinHy  designed  and  adnmistered  by  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  (CAS)  and  the  School  of  International  Ser- 
vice (SIS),  builds  on  the  strengths  ofthe  CAS  Dqiartment  of 


Language  and  Foreign  Studies  (LFS)  and  the  SIS  GeU  of  Com- 
parative and  Regional  Studies 

Admission  to  the  Program 

To  be  considered  for  fieshman  admission,  an  applicant 
should  have  earned  at  least  a  3.00  average  in  secondary  school. 
Students  from  other  regionally  accredited  collegiate  institu- 
tions, and  students  in  other  programs  at  Anwican  University 
who  have  completed  the  freshman  year,  should  maintain  a  cu- 
mulative grade  point  average  of  3 .00  (on  a  4.00  scale)  to  be  con- 
sidered for  transfer  to  the  program 

Majors 

French/Europe,  Gemian/Europe,  Russian/Area  Studies,  or 
Spanish/Latin  America 

University  Requirements 

•  Atotalof  120  credit  hours 

•  6  credit  hours  of  college  writing 

•  3  credit  hours  of  college  nBthenstics  or  ttie  equivalent  by 
examination 

General  Education  Requirements 

•  Atotalof  ten  couises,  consisting  of  one  foundation  course  and 
one  second-level  couise  Gom  an  approved  sequence  from 
each  ofthe  five  curricular  areas 

•  No  more  than  6  credit  hours  may  be  taken  in  the  same 
discipline 

M^jor  Requirements 

•  51  credit  hours  with  grades  of  C  or  better 

•  Pro  ficiency  in  the  appropriate  foreign  language  demonstrated 
by  achieving  a  B  (3.00)  average  or  better  for  all  course  woik 
in  the  foreign  language  taken  in  the  Department  of  Language 
and  Foreign  Studies. 

Students  may,  where  appropriate,  and  with  Faculty  Advisory 
Committee  approval,  select  spedal  topics  courses  to  fitlfill 
requirements.  Student  may  also  Jq)ply  up  to  3  credit  houis 
toward  the  major  froman  approved  internship  or  cooperative 
education  field  experimce.  Study  abroad  course  credits  may 
be  used  toward  ttie  major  with  ttie  appDval  ofthe  Faculty 
Advisory  Committee. 

Course  Requirements 

Foundation  Courses  (9  credit  hours) 

•  SIS-105/SIS-105G  Worid  Rjlitics  3:1  (3) 

•  One  interculturalcomminicationcoursefromthe  following: 
SIS-140/SIS-140G  Cross  Cultural  Conmumcatian  3: 1  (3) 
SIS-340  Foundations  of  International  Comnunication  (3) 
SIS -341  Intereultural  Commmication  (3) 

•  One  comparative  poUtics  course  from  the  following: 
GOVT-130/GOVT-130GCompfflative  Politics  3:1  (3) 
GOVT-231  Thiid  Worid  Politics  (3) 

GOVT-232  PoUtics  of  Post  industrial  Societies  (3) 
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Foreign  Language  Courses  (18  credit  hours) 

•  18  credit  houisofcourse  work  in  a  single  fijreigQlanggageat 
the  300  level  or  above. 

Area  Studies  (21  credit  hours) 

•  15  credit  hours,  witti  12  credit  hours  at  the  300  level  or 
above,  in  humanities  courses,  including  3  credit  hours  from 
the  Department  of  Mstory  (HIST-xxx)  and  an  additional  3 
credit  hours  of  course  work  with  a  strong  historical 
conponent,  from  the  following.  Other  appropriate  area 
studies  courses  may  be  substituted  with  ttic  approval  of  flie 
major  advisor 

French/Europe 

ARTH-101  European  Art:  Renaissance  to  flie  Present  (3) 

FREN-324  Civilisation  Fran^aise  I  (3) 

FREN-325  Civilisation  Framboise  II (3) 

FREN-326  Frarch  Topics  (3) 

FREN-327  Le  Frangais  Commercial  (3) 

FRB^-328  Frendi  Translstion;  Concepts  sod  Practice  (3) 

FRI3V-365  Las  Registres  du  Fran^ais  (3) 

FREN-432  Le  Siecle  des  Lumieres  (3) 

FREN^33  Le  Romantisme  (3) 

FREN^34  Le  Realisms  (3) 

FREN-435  Litterature  Contemporaine  (3) 

PHIL-3 1 1  Modem  European  MDvements  (3) 
German/Europe 

ARTH-101  European  Art  Renaissance  to  flie  Piesent(3) 

GERM-336  Gaman  Topics  (3) 

GERM-338  Introduction  to  German  Translation  (3) 

GERM-432  Studies  in  Gaman  Fihn  (3) 

GERM -433  German  Lyric  Poetry  (3) 

GERM-438  German  Civilization  1  (3) 

GERM-439  Gaman  Civilization  11  (3) 

HIST-239  Modem  Germany  since  1848  (3) 

HIST-318  Nazi  Germany  (3) 

LFS-230/230G  The  Modernist  Expbsioa  Culture  and 
Ideology  in  Europe  (3) 

PHII^3 1 1  Modem  European  Movenents  (3) 
Russian/Area  Studies 

HIST-225/HIST-225G  Russia;  Past  and  Resent  3:2  (3) 

HIST-230  Early  Russian  mstory,  988  1 700  (3) 

HIST-231  hnperial  Russia,  1700-1917  (3) 

HIST-232  Twentieth  Century  Russia  (3) 

HIST-345  Russian  Studies  (3)  (topics) 

LIT-367  Russian  and  Soviet  Literature  (3) 

LIT-368  Dostoyevsky  and  Tolstoy  (3) 

RUSS-347  Introduction  to  Russian  literature  (3) 

RUSS-441  Russian  Media  and  PoUtical  Translation  (3) 

RUSS-543  Russian  Classics  (3) 
RUSS-548  Topics  in  Russian  Studies  (3) 
Spanish/Latin  America 
HIST-241  Colonial  Latin  America  (3) 
HIST-242  Latin  America  since  Independence  (3) 
HIST-340  Latin  American  Studies  (3)  (topics) 


LFS-210/LFS-210G  Latin  America:  Hisfeny,  Art, 

Literature  3:2  (3) 
SPAN-356  Spanish  Topics  (3) 
SPAN-357  Introduction  to  Latin  American  Literature  (3) 
SPAN-358  Introduction  to  Spanish  Translation  (3) 
SPAN-3  59  Advanced  Spanish  Translation  (3) 
SPAN-450  Spanish  Qvibzation  I:  Spain  (3) 
SPAN-451  Spanish  Civilization  II:  Latin  America  (3) 
SPAN-491  Spanish  hrtemship:  Proyecto  Amistad  (2-6) 
SPAN-554  Classics  of  Latin  American  Literatute  (3) 
SPAN-559  Colloquium  on  Latin  America  (3) 
•  6  credit  hours  of  course  work  in  social  science  courses, 
selected  from  ttie  following.  Other  appropriate  area  studies 
courses  may  be  substituted  with  the  approval  of  4ie  mEijor 
advisor 
French/Europe 

ANTH-339  Culture  Area  Analysis  (3)  (topics) 

ECON-3 18  Economic  History  (3) 

ECON-351  Conparative  Econorrric  Systems  (3) 

ECON-361  Economic  Development  (3) 

GOVT-232  Politics  of  Postindustrial  Societies  (3) 

GOVT-432  Political  Institutions  and  Processes  in  Selected 

Countries  (3)  (topics) 
GOVT-532  Pobtical  histitutions  and  Processes  in  Selected 

Regions  (3)  (topics) 
SIS-331  Overview  of  the  European  Union  (3) 
SIS-355  The  Relations  of  West  European  Naticms  (3) 
SIS-530  Colloquium  on  the  Common  Market  (3) 
SIS-557  ForeigD  Policy  Formulation  in  West  European 

States  (3) 
Germ  an/Europe 

ANTH-339  Culture  Area  Analysis  (3)  (topics) 

ECON-3 18  Economic  History  (3) 

ECON-351  Conparative  Ecor»mic  Systans  (3) 

ECON-361  Economic  Development  (3) 

GOVT-232  Politics  of  Postindustrial  Societies  (3) 

GOVT-432  Political  Institutions  and  Processes  in  Sdected 

Countries  (3)  (topics) 
GOVT-532  Political  Institutions  and  Processes  in  Selected 

Regions  (3)  (topics) 
HIST-239  Modem  Germany  sioce  1848  (3) 
HIST-3 1 8  Nazi  Gernany  (3) 
SIS-331  Overview  of  the  European  Union  (3) 
SIS-355  Ihe  Relations  of  West  European  Nations  (3) 
SIS-530  Colloquium  on  ftie  Common  Maricet  (3) 
SIS -551  Economy,  Politics  and  Society  in  Europe  (3) 
SIS-557  Foreign  Policy  Formulation  in  West  European 

States  (3) 
Russian/Area  Studies 

ANTH-339  Culture  Area  Analysis  (3)  (topics) 
ECON-3 18  Economic  History  (3) 
ECON-351  Comparative  Economic  Systans  (3) 
ECON-361  Economic  Development  (3) 
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ECON-552  Economics  of  Transition  (3) 

QOVT-432  Political  Institutions  and  Rocesses  in  Selected 

Countries:  Former  USSR  (3) 
QOVT-532  Political  Institutions  and  FVocesses  in  Selected 

Regions:  Eastern  Europe  (3) 
H1ST-225/HIST-2250  Russia:  Past  and  Present  3:2  (3) 
HIST-230  Early  Russian  HLstory,  988-1700  (3) 
HIST-231  Iitperial  Russia,  1700-1917(3) 
HIST-232  Twentieth  Century  Russia  (3) 
HIST-345  Russian  Studies  (3)  (topics) 
LFS-200/LFS-200G  Russia  and  tto  United  States  3:2  (3) 
SIS-258  CcMtenporary  Russia  (3) 
SIS-381  Foreign  Fblicies  of  the  Great  R3was(3) 
SIS-558  Authoritarianism  and  Demoaacy  in  Russia  (3) 
Spanish/Latin  America 

ANTH-339 Culture  Area  Analysis  (3)  (topics) 

BCON-351  Conparative  Economic  Systems  (3) 

BCON-361  Economic  Development  (3) 

BCON-3 1 8  EcoiBmic  History  (3) 

OOVT-432  Political  Institutions  and  Processes  in  Selected 

Cbuntries  (3)  (topics) 
GOVT-532  Political  Institutions  and  Rocesses  in  Selected 

Regions  (3)  (topics) 
HIST-241  Colonial  Latin  Ansrica  (3) 
HIST-242  Latin  America  since  Independence  (3) 
HIST-340  Latin  American  Studies  (3)  (topics) 
SIS-276  Conten^iorary  Latin  Amsrica  (3) 
SIS-337  International  Development  (3) 
SIS-577  International  Relations  of  the  Americas  (3) 
SOCY-531  Regional  Studies  in  Social  Change:  Latin 

America  (3) 
Senior  Capstone  (3  credit  hours) 

•  Students  enroll  either  in  an  SIS  conq)arative  seminar  cr  in  an 
{qipioved  tcpics  or  seninar  course  in  Language  and  Foreign 
Studies 

University  Honors  Program 

Students  in  the  University  Honors  RDgram  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  graduate  with  University  Honors  in  the  major  To  do 
so,  students  complete  12  hours  of  advanced-level  Ffonois  woik 
in  the  department  and,  upon  departmental  recommendation, 
graduate  with  Ltaiversity  Honors  in&e  major  The  department  "^ 
Honors  coordinator  advises  students  in  flie  Uiiveisity  Honors 
Programregaiding  departmental  options.  See  flie  section  on  the 
University  Honors  Program  for  ftffftjer  details 

Minor  in  Language  and  Area  Studies 

•  24  credit  hours  with  grades  ofC  or  better  and  at  least  12  credit 
hours  uniqtE  to  ftie  minor 

Course  Requireinents 

•  12  credit  hours  in  the  Depertment  of  Language  aid  Foreign 
Studies  at  flie  200  level  or  above,  including  two  courses  at  the 
300  level. 


•  12  credit  hours  selected  fiom  an  trppwoved  hst  of  courses  in 
area  studies 

Courses  include  those  from  anthropology  (ANlH-xxx), 
economics  (ECON-xxx),  history  (HBT-xxx),  international 
studies  (SIS-xxx),  literature  (LIT-xxx),  or  sociology 
(SOCY-xxx);  one  3 -credit  course  must  be  si  the  300  level  or 
above  from  SIS;  one  3-credit  course  imst  be  from  history. 

•  Areas  offered: 

French/Europe,  German/Europe,  Russian/ Area  Studies, 
S^aniA/Latin  America  see  list  of  approved  courses  formajor 
in  Language  and  Area  Studies,  above. 
Japanese/ Asia:  consult  LAS  degree  program  advisor  for 
approval  of  courses  for  this  minor. 

Undergraduate  Certificate  in  Translation 

Students  receive  an  Undergraduate  Certificate  in  French, 
Gennan,  Russian,  or  Spanish  by  completing  15  credit  hours  of 
comse  work  according  to  the  sequence  required  fbrtheirpartic- 
ular  language .  All  courses  taken  in  the  Department  ofLanguage 
and  Foreign  Studies  toward  the  certiiicate  may  be  used  by  un- 
dergraduates toward  departmental  majors  or  minors  in  the  same 


The  en^hasisof  this  {HDgram  is  on  translation  into  EngU^. 
This  certificate  program  provides  students  with  an  academic 
grounding  in  translation  theory  and  practice .  Students  interested 
in  obtaining  fiirther  traielatiaa  credentials  are  encouraged  to 
discuss  their  options  with  the  appropriate  language  advisor 

For  core  courses  to  count  toward  the  certificate,  studoits 
must  receive  a  grade  of  B  or  better,  for  elective  courses,  a  grade 
of  C  or  better  is  required.  For  non-core  courses,  students  com- 
plete an  additional  translation  project  beyond  ttie  normal  course 
requirements  and  rrust  receive  a  satisfactory  evaluation  for  their 
project.  Students  will  only  be  pertritted  to  do  these  translation 
projects  after  having  completed  at  kast  cne  of  the  first  t\M)  core 
courses. 

Admission  to  the  Program 

Open  to  all  students  who  have  conpleted  the  appupriate 
300-level  Conversation  and  Corr^xisitionll  or  Advanced  II  lan- 
guage course,  or  equivalent.  Equivalency  is  determined  in  con- 
sultation with  faculty  advisor.  Studraits  wiiose  native  language 
is  not  English  must  meet  university  requirements  for  Engli^ 
cornpetency  (mininum  TOEFL  score  of  600).  Before  com- 
mencing the  program,  students  should  consult  the  expropriate 
advisor  in  the  Departmert  of  Language  aid  Foreigp  Studies  to 
plan  out  ftieir  program  of  study. 

French  Translation  Certificate 

Course  Requirements 

Core 

•  FREN-328  French  Traislation:  Concepts  and  Practice  (3) 

•  FREN-329  French  Translation  Wirkstop  (3) 

•  At  least  one  of  the  folbwing: 
FREN-327  Le  Frangais  Commerciai  (3) 
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FREN-365  Les  Registres  du  Fran^ais  (3) 
FREN-430  Syntaxe  el  Style  du  Frangais  (3) 
Electives 

•  Two  comses  selected  fixjm  the  other  cote  courses  or  from 
offerings  in  Fraich  at  the  level  of  FREN-326  or  above. 

German  Translation  Certificate 

Course  Requirements 

Core 

•  GERM-338IntroductiontoGemian  Translation  (3) 

•  OERM-339BusineffiGemian(3) 
Electives 

•  Three  courses  selected  from  oflferingp  in  German  at  ftie  level 
of  GERM-336or  above 

Russian  Translation  Certificate 

Course  Requirements 

Core 

•  RUSS-441  Ru£sian  Media  and  Political  Iransbtion  (3) 

•  RUSS-443  Russian  BusiiKss  Translation  (3) 

•  One  of  the  following 

RUSS-546  Russian  Advanced  Gramnar  and 

Composition  I  (3) 
RUSS-547  Russian  Advanced  Gianmar  and 
Coirposition  II  (3) 
Electives 

•  Two  comses  selected  from  the  otha-  core  course  or  fix»n 
offerings  in  Russian  at  the  level  of  RUSS-347  or  above. 

Spanish  IVanslation  Certificate 

Course  Requirements 

Core 

•  SPAN-3  58  Introduction  to  Spanish  Translation  (3) 

•  SPAN-359  Advanced  Spanish Translation(3) 

•  One  of  the  following 

SPAN-3  61  Introduction  to  Spanish  Linguistics  (3) 
SPAN-3 56  Spanish  Topics:  Applied  ^BnishLin^ustics  (3) 
Advanced  Spanish  Qrammar  and  Conposition  (3) 
Electives 

•  Two  courses  selected  than  the  other  core  courses  or  frtxn 
offerings  in  Spanish  at  the  level  of  SPAN-356  or  above. 

M.A.  in  Spanish:  Latin  American  Studies 

Admission  to  the  Program 

In  addition  to  meeting  the  minirnum  university  require- 
ments for  graduate  study,  applicants  should  be  proficient  in 
Spanish,  familiar  with  ttie  culture,  and  normally  hold  a  B  A.  in 
Spanish  Bofe  part-time  and  full-time  students  are  welcome  in 
the  program  Appiicants  are  required  to  submit  a  sample  of 
written  work  in  Spanidi  as  part  of  their  fomBl  iqiplication  to 
the  program 


Degree  Requirements 

•  33  credit  hoursofapproved  graduate  work,  ofwhich  at  least  21 
credit  hours  miet  be  in  courses  taught  in  Spanish.  Course  work 
includes  21  credit  hours  of  core  requirements  and  12  aedit 
hours  in  a  field  of  concentration. 

•  Thesis  optioir  Studeats  complete  6  credit  hours  of  SPAN-797 
Master's  Thesis  Seminar  as  part  of  flieir  ooncentratjoa 
Non-thesis  option:  Students  complete  two  offerings  of 
SPAN-705  or  one  offering  of  SPAN-705  phis  a  research 
project  in  any  approved  course  within  Spanish:  Latin 
American  Studies  in  LFS,  with  grades  of  B  or  better. 

•  Comprehaisive  exanination: 

A  two-part  written  conqjiehensive  exam,  one  part  in  Spanish, 
one  part  ineither  Spanish  orEngUsh.  The  core  is  covered  in  the 
first  fiart  and  flie  field  of  concentration  in  the  second.  The 
comprehensive  examination  is  given  twice  a  year,  toward  the 
end  of  each  semester. 
Course  Requirements 

Core  Courses  (21  credit  hours) 

•  SPAN-705  Sertanar  in  Spanish  and  Latin  American 

Studies  (3) 

•  One  course  in  Latin  American  Uterature  and  culture  fiom  the 
following 

SPAN-554  Classics  of  Latin  American  Literature  (3) 
SPAN-656  Spanish  Topics  (3)  (topic  emphasi?ing  literature 

or  culture) 
SPAN-705  Serrinar  in  Spanish  and  I^tin  American  Studies 

(3)  (topic  emphasizing  Uterature  or  culture) 

•  One  course  from  the  following: 

SPAN-656  Spanish  Topics  (approved  language-related  tc^ic) 

SPAN-658  Introduction  to  Spanish  Translation  (3) 
SPAN-661  Introduction  to  Spanish  Linguistics  (3) 

•  One  course  in  Latin  Amaican  history,  politics,  international 
relations,  or  economics  fiom  the  following: 

GOVT-532  Political  Institutions  and  Processes  in  Sdected 

Regions  (3)  (Latin  American  topics) 
mST-^O  Latin  American  Studies  (3) 
SIS-577  International  Relations  of  Latin  America  (3) 
or  ottier  qsproved  course 

•  Two  electives  from  Spaiush:  l^atin  American  offerings  in  the 
Department  ofLanguage  and  Foreign  Studies 

•  Elective  (3) 

Field  of  Concentration  (12  credit  hours) 

•  Students  construct  a  field  of  conc«itration,  in  consultation 
with  an  advisor;  in  one  of  the  following  areas: 

Related  sludies(e.g., economics,  history,  intenational  studies, 
comniunication,  public  affairs) 
Literature  and  culture 
Language  teaching 
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Linguistics,  language,  and  translation  (Students  can  also 
complete  a  Graduate  Certilicatc  in  Spanish  Translatioa) 
Co-ops  and  internships  are  encouraged  and  are  ncrmally 
credited  within  the  field  of  concentration.  They  are  usually 
taken  passTail  and  can  be  done  either  locally  (throu^ 
SPAN-691  Proyecto  AmistaJ)  or  abroad.  A  maximum  of  3 
credit  hours  of  co-op  or  internship  can  be  applied  to  the 
degree. 
Note:  Study  abroad  opportunities  are  available.  Participants  may 
earn  up  to  9  approved  graduate  credit  hours  abroad.  These  credit 
houis  can  be  appUed  ei&er  to  the  core  or  ttie  field  of  concentraticn 
(or  both),  as  appropriate  aid  as  approved  by  an  advisor. 

Graduate  Certificate  in  Translation 

Students  receive  a  Graduate  Certificate  in  French,  Russian, 
or  Spani^  by  conpleting  15  credit  hours  of  course  wwk  ac- 
conSng  to  the  required  sequence  forthe  particular  language.  All 
courses  taken  in  the  Department  of  Language  and  Foreigo 
Studies  toward  the  certificate  may  be  used  by  graduate  students 
toward  the  master's  degree  in  the  same  language. 

The  empfaasis  of  this  program  is  on  translation  into  English. 
This  certificate  program  provides  students  with  an  academic 
groindingin  translation  theory  and  practice.  Students  interested  in 
obtaining  further  translation  oedentials  are  encouraged  to  discuss 
their  options  with  the  appropriate  language  advisor 

For  core  courses  to  count  towajd  the  certificate,  students  mist 
receive  a  grade  of  B  or  better.  For  non-core  courses,  students  com- 
plete an  additional  translation  project  be>ond  fee  normal  course 
requirements  and  mist  receive  a  satisfectory  evaluation  for  their 
project  Studeds  wiD  only  be  pemitted  to  do  these  translation 
projects  after  having  conpleted  at  least  one  of  the  first  t\M3  core 
comses.  Students  rauS  have  an  overall  3 .00  gradb  point  average  in 
certificate  couraes  in  older  to  be  awarded  the  certificate . 

Admission  to  the  Program 

Open  to  students  who  have  a  bachelor's  degree.  If  flie  under- 
graduate degree  is  not  in  Ae  language  £>r  which  ftiey  wish  to 
obtain  a  certificate,  students  mist  have  completed  the  appropri- 
ate 300-level  Conversation  and  Composition  II  or  Advanced  H 
language  course,  or  equivalent.  Equivalency  is  determined  in 
consultation  with  the  faculty  advisor.  Students  whose  native 
language  is  not  English  tiiist  meet  univo^ity  requirements  for 
En^ish  competency  (miniiinim  TOEFL  score  of  600).  Before 
commencing  fbe  program,  students  should  consult  the  appiDpri- 
ate  advisor  in  the  Department  of  Language  andForagn  Studies 
to  pian  their  program  of  study. 


French  Translation  Certificate 

Course  Requirements  (IS  credit  hours) 

Core 

•  FREN-628  French  Trarelatioa  Ccncepts  and  Practice  (3) 

•  FREN-629  Fiencii  Translation  VAjrkshap  (3) 

•  One  ofthe  following: 

FREN-627  Le  Frangais  Commercial  (3) 
FREN-630  Syntaxe  et  Style  du  Frani^  (3) 
FREN-665  Les  Registres  du  Franqais  (3) 
Electives 

•  Two  courses  selected  finm  the  other  courses  on  the  core 
course  Ust  or  fitjm  ofierings  in  French  at  ttie  500  level  or 
above. 

Russian  Translation  Certificate 

Course  Requirements  (15  credit  hours) 

Core  Courses 

•  RUSS-64 1  Russian  Media  and  Political  Translation  (3) 

•  RUSS-643  Russian  Business  Translation  (3) 

•  One  ofthe  following: 

RUSS-546  Russian  Advanced  Grammar  and 

Composition  I  (3) 
RUSS-547  Russian  Advanced  Grammar  and 
Oorr^xDsition  n  (3) 
Elective  Courses 

•  Two  courses  may  include  the  other  couse  on  the  core  course 
list  or  be  selected  fiwmofferings  in  Rusian  at  the  500  level  or 
above. 

Spanish  Translation  Certificate 

Course  Requirements  (15  credit  hours) 

Core 

•  SPAN-658  htroduction  to  Spanish  Translation  (3) 

•  SPAN-659  Advanced  Spanidi  Translation  (3) 

•  One  ofthe  following: 

SPAN-656  Spanish  Topics  (approved  language-related 

topic) 
SPAN-661  Introduction  to  Spanish  Linguistics  (3) 
Electives 

•  Two  courses  selected  from  the  other  core  courses  or  from 
oflferings  in  Spanish  at  the  500  level  or  above. 
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B.A.  in  Liberal  Studies 


This  program  is  desigi^  for  students  eight  years  or  more 
out  of  high  school  who  seek  a  flexible  degree  program  that  en- 
courages them  to  hringtogetiier  their  personal  and  professional 
goals  in  the  designof  their  academic  mqor.  The  major  encour- 
ages students  to  combine  Uberal  arts  studies  with  a  speciaUza- 
tioa  SpecializatioDs  are  available  in  any  of  ftie  minors  offered 
by  American  University. 
Admission  to  the  Program 

After  admission,  students  submit  a  written  proposal  stating 
their  core  interests,  along  with  a  300-word  essay  explaining 
their  goals  and  the  relationship  among  diosen  areas  and 
couises 
University  Requirements 

•  A  total  of  120  credit  homs 

•  6  credit  hours  of  college  writing 

•  3  credit  hours  of  college  matheinatics  or  the  equivalent  by 
examination 

General  Education  Requirements 

•  A  total  often  courses,  consisting  of  one  foundation  comse 
and  one  second-level  comse  from  each  ofthe  five  curricular 
areas  in  an  approved  sequence 

•  No  more  than  6  credit  hours  inay  be  taken  in  the  same 
discpline 

Major  Requirements 

•  42-48  credit  hours  with  grades  of  Cor  better 

The  majorconsists  of  a  24credit  hourcore  area  and  an  1 8-24 
credit  hour  speciali2atioii,  both  of  which  offer  a  nuni)er  of 
structured  alternative  choices. 
Core  Area 

•  24  credit  houis  chosen  fiom  fields  of  study  in  one  of  three 
core  areas  the  humanities,  the  social  sciences,  or  sdences/ 
mathematics. 

The  core  area  must  include  course  woik  in  fcur  fields  of 
study.  6  credit  hours  are  to  be  taken  in  each  field;  at  least  3 
credit  hours  in  each  of  &e  four  fields  rraist  be  earned  in  a 
comse  at  the  300  level  or  hi^er.  For  students  taking  flie 
Scioices/Matbematics  core,  a  ninimim  of  6  credit  hours  in 
total  must  be  taken  iq  courses  at  the  300  level  or  hi^er.  No 
more  than  three  courses  taken  for  General  Education  credit 
may  also  count  toward  core  area  requirements.  Six  of  ttie 
eight  courses  taken  to  fiilfiU  the  core  area  mist  be  offered  by 
the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 


Fields  of  Study  by  Core  Area 
Humanities 

Art 

Art  History 

Foreign  Language 

Jewish  Studies 

Literature 

Perfomiing  Arts 

Philosophy 

Religim 


Social  Sciences 

American  Studies 

Anthropology 

Comnunication 

(designated  courses)  * 
Economics 
Education 

(designated  courses)  * 
History 

Political  Science 
Psychology 

(designated  courses)  • 
Sociology 


Sdences/Mathematics 

Biology 

Chemistry 

Computer  Sdence 

Information  Systems 

Mathematics 

Physics 

P^chology 
(desigiBted  courses)* 

Statistics 
*  Designated  courses:  academic  counselors  will  provide  students 
with  a  list  of  appioved  courses. 
Specialization 

In  addition  to  fiie  core  area  courses,  students  in  the  Badielor 
of  Arts  in  liberal  Studies  pnDgram  are  required  to  complete 
1 8-24  credit  houis  in  a  specialization  diosen  ftomflie  list  ofuni- 
versity -approved  minors.  Note:  if  ftie  minor  taken  fijrthe  spedal- 
ization  requires  24  or  more  credit  hours,  students  may  request 
reducing  their  core  requirements  fixjm  24  to  21  credit  hours. 
However,  the  core  must  still  include  at  least  18  credit  hours  of- 
faed  by  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sdences. 

Students  may  select  a  specialization  that  conplements  flieir 
core  area,  or  they  may  choose  a  spedaUi^ation  that  is  anew  area 
of  study.  In  all  cases  the  student  is  encouraged  to  design  a  core 
area  and  a  speciaUzation  that  reflects  the  student's  particular  in- 
terests and  goals. 

Requirements  for  the  speciaUzation  in  &e  Bachelor  of  Arts  in 
Liberal  Studies  degree  are  met  when  a  student  completes  flie  re- 
quirements fijr  a  minor  approved  for  the  program  No  more  than 
two  courses  taken  for  General  Education  ciedit  may  be  applied 
to  a  student's  spedaliation.  See  Fields  of  Study  in  the  Under- 
graduate Study  cheq3ter  for  a  list  of  university  mLoors  currently 
approved  fortius  program. 
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Ch«r  Charles  R.  Laison 

FuB-Time  Faculty 

Professor  Emeritis/a  P.  Han,  J.J.  Jotgens,  F.  L.  Kelly, 

E.L.  Kesder,  F  H.  King,  J.N.  Radner,  J  A  Roberts, 

H.S.  Taybr,  F.  Turq,  F.E  Zapatka 

Distinguished  Professor  B.T.  Bennett 

Professor  C.R  Larson,  J.  Loesbag,  R  McCann, 

K  W.  Moyer,  K  Mussell,  R.  Rubenstein,  M.  Sklarew 

Associate  Prrfessor  Emeritus  A.E  Bean,  WE.  Stdir 

Associate  Professw  K  Leaiard,  M.  Noble, 

D.C.  Payne  Fidi,  D.  Pike,  R.  Sha 

Asastant  Professor  E.  Levy,  M.  Meoon, 

J.  Ivfiddeits,  A.  Shmnan,  M.  Sulak,  M.  \\fenthe 

Visiting  Assistant  n^fessor  A.  Bory,  E  Dussere,  D. 

Mahchuk,  T.  McGann,  E  PoKner 

Ficlion  Writer  in  Residence  D.  Orenstein 

Instructor  C.  Bair  \to  Dam,  C.  Cox,  R.  Drumtiond, 

J  Elderidn,  A.  Harbin,  L.  Johnson,  P.  Joyner,  J.  McCarthy, 

Q  MooHBu,  V.  Murphy,  R.  Noble,  P.  Reichlei; 

A.  Tamadiasky,  K.  Wilscm,  L.  Wootton  Eton 

Concerned  wifti  the  study  oflileiature,  writing,  and  film,  the 
Department  ofLiterature  offeis  courses  ttiat  enfcrace  many  af>- 
proaches  to  the  rich  heritage  of  written,  oral,  and  cinemstic  tia- 
diticm,  as  well  as  courses  that  challenge  students  to  write 
cre^velyandprotessionally.  In  addition  to  taking  courses,  our 
students  are  encouraged  to  enroll  in  intemsh^  to  sam{de  ca- 
reeis  that  use  the  skills  4iey  are  developing  in  the  classroom; 
Wadiington  affords  a  wide  range  of  job  opportunities  (many  in- 
volving writing  or  editing)  in  settings  sudi  as  arts  oiganizations, 
radio  and  television,  govanmant  offices,  public  interest  organi- 
zations, miseums,  schools,  and  community  groups. 

The  departmeid's  faculty  of  scfaolais  and  writers  slafif  three 
degree  programs  in  literature:  the  B.A.  and  M.A.  in  Literature 
arjd  the  M.FA  in  Qeative  ^^ting  All  three  programs  oflFer 
students  ftie  chance  to  study  literature,  film,  cntician  and  cre- 
ative writing;  all  are  small  and  flexible  progranB  that  bring  stu- 
dents and  faculty  into  close  contact  in  snail  classes  and 
informal  gatherings  and  ooUoquia  The  MA.  program  jho  vides 
an  overview  of  the  literary  history  of  our  culture  in  addition  to  a 
series  of  seminars  on  fiieoretical  tc^cs  in  which  students  and 
faculty  together  consider  what  constitutes  ttie  discqjline  of  liter- 
ary aiticisn.  The  MF.A  in  Creative  Writing  program  includes 
woric  in  fiction,  poetry,  aai  oeativenonfictioD;  workshops  witti 
distingiii^ied  visiting  writers;  intemshqB;  and  coirse  vjork  in 
literature  and  in  the  arts  of  translatian  and  literary  joumahan.  It 
also  offers  students  ojjportunities  to  give  public  readings,  to 
meet  witti  editors  and  publishers,  and  to  produce  a  nationally 
known  literary  magazine. 

In  additioD,  the  department  offers  an  interdisciplinary  rrrinor 
in  Cinema  Studies  which  combines  course  work  in  dnema, 


video  criticism  and  history  and  takes  advantage  of  ttte  impres- 
sive film  resources  of  the  Wadiingtwi  area. 
The  Visiting  Writers  Series 

Each  setTESter;  the  department  sporsors  public  readings  by 
prominenl  poets,  fiction  writers,  and  editors  These  visitors  also 
corxluct  woric^ops  for  graduate  and  undergraduate  creative 
writing  students.  Visiting  writers  have  included  Mark  Doty, 
Allan  Gurgarrus,  Tillie  Olsen,  Andrew  Holleran,  Hannan 
al-Shaykh,  A.J.  Verdelle,  Ridiard  Selzer,  Richard  Rodriguez, 
Yusef  Kcsnunyakaa,  Marie  Howe,  Michael  Cxmningham,  Mari- 
lyn Nelson,  Li-Yomg  Lee,  Anry  Hoom,  and  Marril  SurL  Dis- 
tinguished Writers  in  Residence  have  included  Jean  Valartine, 
Marilyn  Hacker,  Jon  Silkin,  Pablo  Medina,  and  Alice 
McDenrBtt. 

B.A.  in  Literature 

Admission  to  the  Program 

Fomal  admission  to  the  major  requires  a  grade  point  aver- 
age of  2.00  (on  a  4.00  scale)  and  departmental  appaoval 
University  Requirements 

•  Atotalof  120  credit  hours 

•  6  ca-edit  hours  of  college  writing 

•  3  credit  hours  of  college  matherrBtics  or  ttie  equivalent  by 
examination 

G«iieral  Education  Requirements 

•  Atotaloftencourses,oonsistingofonefoundationcourseand 
one  second-level  course  in  an  approved  secpience  from  each 
of  the  five  orrricular  areas 

•  No  more  than  6  credit  hours  may  be  taken  in  the  same 
discipline 

Major  Requremeots 

•  42  credit  hours  with  ^des  of  C  or  better,  with  at  least  21 
credit  horrrs  at  the  300  level  or  above 

Course  Requirements 

•  Ln-105/LIT-105G  The  Litaary  hnaginaticm  1 ;  1  (3) 
or 

LJT-120/Lrr-120GhiteriHeting  Literature  1:1  (3) 

•  IJT-480Sa]iorRDJed  in  Literature  (3) 

•  IJT-498  Senior  SemirBr  on  the  Wue  ofLiterature  (3) 

•  Three  survey  courses  from  flie  fi^  wing  with  at  least  one  of 
Lrr-210orLrr-220: 

LIT-150/Lrr-150GThird\M)rldLiterature3:l  (3) 
LrT-210  Survey  of  American  Literature  I  (3) 

IJT-211  Survey  of  American  Literature  n  (3) 
IJT-220  Survey  of  British  literature  I  (3) 
IJT-221  Survey  of  British  literature  H  (3) 
LIT-225/Lrr-225G  The  Afiican  Writa  1 :2  (3) 
IJT-235/Lrr-235G  Afiican-American  Literature  2: 2  (3) 
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LIT-240/1JT-240G  Asian  Amaican  Literature  2:2  (3) 

•  Four  coinses  in  literature  written  before  1900,  of  which  at 
least  two  niist  be  in  literature  writtm  be£ire  1800 

•  One  of  the  following 

LIT-21 5/Lrr-215G  Wntets  in  FttntAm  Person  1:2 
creative  writing  course 
300-level  cinema  course 

•  Three  additional  courses  offered  or  approved  by  the 
Department  ofLiteiature 

University  Honors  Program 

Students  in  the  University  Honors  Program  have  ttie  oppor- 
tunity to  graduate  with  University  Honore  in  the  major  To  tul- 
fifl  Honors  requirements  for  University  Honors  in  Literature, 
students  may  enroll  in  Literature  Honors  CoUoquia  with  liter- 
aiy  topics,  or  may  arrange  an  Honors  supploneit  to  a  regular 
course  or  an  Honors  independent  study  in  Literature.  All  stu- 
dents complete  a  two-semester  Honors  sequence  in  Senior 
SaTuur  and  Senior  Honors  Thesis.  The  department's  Honors 
coordinator  advises  students  in  the  University  Honors  ftogram 
regarding  departnental  options. 

Minor  in  Literature 

•  18  credit  hours  with  grades  of  C  cr  better  and  at  least  12 
credit  hours  unique  to  the  miner 

Course  Requirements 

•  Lrr-lOS/Lrr-lOSGIlieLiteraiylmagination  1:1  (3)  cr 
LIT-120/LIT-120G  hterpretingLitaature  1:1  (3) 

•  One  course  from  the  following: 

LIT-1 50/Lrr-l  50G  Thinl  World  Literature  3 : 1  (3) 
LIT-21 0  Survey  of  American  Literature  1(3) 
Lrr-21 1  Survey  of  American  Literature  II  (3) 
Lrr-220  Survey  of  British  Literature  I  (3) 
LIT-221  Survey  o  f  British  Literature  n  (3) 
LIT-225/LIT-225G'nie  African  Writer  1:2  (3) 
LIT-235/IJT-2350  African-Americai  Literatire  2:2  (3) 
LIT-240/LIT-240G  Asian  American  Literature  2:2  (3) 

•  1 2  credit  hours  in  liteiatiue;  at  least  9  credit  hours  must  be  at 
the  300  level  or  above.  Only  one  course  in  creative  writing 
and  one  course  in  film  may  be  counted  toward  the  minor,  or 
if  no  creative  writing  course  is  used,  two  film  courses  may 
be  counted. 

Minor  in  Literature:  Cinema  Studies 

•  24  credit  hours  with  grades  of  C  or  better  and  at  least  12 
credit  hours  unique  to  the  miner 

Course  Requirements 

•  COMM-105/OOMM-105G  Visual  Literacy  1:1(3) 

•  LIT-135/LIT-135G  Critical  Approach  to  tte  Cinana  1:1  (3) 

•  12  credit  hours  from  the  following: 

LIT-346  Topics  in  Film  (3)  may  be  repeated  up  to  four 
times  wi4idi£ferent  topics 


LIT-402  Oeative  Writing  FihnScrpt  (3) 

•  6  credit  hours  from  ttie  from  the  following; 
COMM-330  Principles  ofPhotogrEphy  (3)  and 

COMM-331  Fihn  and  Video  Production  I  (3) 
COMM-511  History  of  Documentaiy  (3) 
COMM-51 2  Social  Documentary  (3) 
COMM-51 7  Kstory  of  Cross-Cultural  Cinema  (3) 
COMM-520  History  of  Animation  (3) 
COMM-558  Survey  of  American  Cinema  (3) 
COMM-586  History  of  Czech  Cinema  (3)  (study  abroad) 

Combined  B.A.  and  M.A.  in  Literature 

The  program  enables  students  to  oonplete  both  the  B.  A.  and 
the  MA  in  Literature  in  five  years  of  fidl-tine  study. 

Admission  to  the  Program 

Undergraduate  hterature  mqors  ordinarily  apply  at  the  end  of 
their  junior  >ear,  but  they  should  consult  wifli  the  M.A.  program 
director  prior  to  applying.  Admission  decisioos  foUow  flie  proce- 
dires  used  to  evaluate  graduate  appUcants  to  the  MA.  in  Litera- 
ture. The  Graduate  Record  Examination  (GRE)  is  required. 
Students  will  be  admitted  formally  to  MA.  status  only  if  they 
have  conpleted  all  requirements  for  the  B. A  in  Literature  with 
at  least  an  overall  3.00  grade  point  average  and  a  3.20  grade  point 
average  in  literature  courses. 

Requircmmts 

•  All  requirements  for  the  B.A.  in  Litaature 

•  Undergraduate  students  may  apply  6  credit  hours  of  approved 
500-level  course  work  in  literature  to  satisfy  the  requirements 
of  both  degrees 

•  All  requirements  for  the  M.A  in  Litwature,  including  a 
minimum  of  24  credit  hours  corrpleted  in  residence  in 
graduate  status  after  the  undergraduate  degree  has  been 
awarded. 

M.A.  in  Literature 

Admission  to  the  Program 

hi  addition  to  meeting  the  minimum  university  requirements 
for  graduate  study,  applicants  should  have  a  grade  point  average 
of  3.00  (on  a4.00  scale)  in  undergraduate  literature  courses.  The 
Graduate  Record  General  Exairdnatian  is  required.  An  under- 
graduate mq'or  in  literature  is  desirable,  but  applications  from 
candidates  who  have  majored  in  other  fields  will  also  be  coiBid- 
eied,  provided  that  substantial  study  of  hterature  has  been  done. 
Two  letters  of  recommendation  and  a  sairqie  of  critical  writing 
are  required.  Part-time  as  wdl  as  fiill-time  students  are  welcome 
inttie  program. 

Degree  Requirements 

•  36  credit  hours  of  approved  graduate  work  with  at  least  18 
credit  hours  in  500-  or  700-level  courses 

•  A  written  comprehensive  examination  based  primarily  on 
hterature  taught  in M.  A.  seminas  andother  literaturecourss 
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Course  Requirements 

•  6  credit  hours  Irom  the  following 
LIT-521  Readings  in  Genre;  Poetry  (3) 
IJT-522  Reading  in  Genre;  Drama  (3) 
LIT-523  Readings  in  Genre;  Nowl  (3) 

•  21  graduate  credit  hours  in  Uterature,  with  at  least  9  credit 
hours  at  the  700  level 

Teaching 

•  IJT-730  Teaching  of  \Witing  (3) 

•  IJT-731  Teaching  of  Writing  Practicum  (3) 

•  an  approved  graduate  course  in  literature,  education, 
linguistics,  or  anttiropdogy  (3) 

Pre-doctoral 

•  1X1-732  Literary  Theory  (3) 
and 

LIT-793  Directed  Research  in  Literature  (3)plusanotbBr  700 
level  course  in  literatiie 
or 

lJT-797  Master's  Thesis  Seminar  (6) 
or 

6  credit  hours  in  Uterature  at  the  700  level 
General 

•  9  additional  graduate  credit  hours  in  literatue 

Interdisciplinary 

•  9  graduate  credit  hours  in  aiwther  department  or 
departnents,  in  a  individually -designed  program  of  study  as 
approved  by  the  MA.  program  director 

M.F.A.  in  Creative  Writing 

Admission  to  the  Program 

Apidicants  must  meet  the  miiiinium  university  requiremaits 
for  graduate  study.  An  undergraduate  mEyor  in  literature  is  de- 
siraWe,  but  applications  fiom  candidates  who  have  majored  in 
otha'  fields  will  be  considered  AdmissiaD  is  based  on  samples 


of  previous  writing  (30  pages  of  fiction  or  1 5  pages  of  poetry), 
academic  record,  and  two  letters  of  recorrmendation. 
Degree  Requirements 

•  48  credit  hours  of  approved  graduate  work 

•  Advancement  to  candidacy  is  automatic  on  admission  to  the 
program,  but  subject  to  yearly  review 

•  A  book-length  manuschpt  of  fiction,  poetry,  or  drama,  to  be 
approved  by  the  creative  writing  faculty 

•  One  oral  examination  on  the  candidate's  maiBiscript;  its 
rrerits,  characteristics,  and  relations  to  the  \wrks  of  others 

Course  Requirements 

•  12  credit  hours  in  writing  workshops; 
Lrr-700  Advanced  Fiction  Workshop  (3) 
lJT-701  Advanced  Poetry  WorkAop  (3) 
LIT-702  Creative  Writing;  Film  Script  (3) 

Students  may  concentFate  on  one  genie  or  work  in  several 

•  12credit  hours  in  literature  courses  selected  fiom  among  the 
regular  graduate  level  literature  offerings  of  the  department 

•  Lrr-705  Seminar  on  Translation  (3) 

•  Lrr-710  Art  of  Literary  Jounalian  (3) 

•  LlT-691  Graduate  Intansh^  (6) 

Possible  internship  sites  include  the  Writer's  Center  in 
Bethesda,  the  Folger  Shakespeare  Library,  the  Library  of 
Congress,  the  Writers-in-the-Schools  programs,  and 
afilliations  with  in-house  and  trade  publishers. 

•  6  credit  hours  fittn  the  following 

Additional  writing  workshops,  offered  at  American 

University  or  elsewhra^ 

Addifional  courses  in  literature,  cinema  studies,  or 

performing  arts 

\^^hthe  approval  ofanadvisor,  courses  in  foreign  languages, 

journalism,  or  in  aiy  ofcer  discipline  which  seems  germane  to 

the  individual  student's  interest  and  consistent  with  the 

objectives  of  the  program 

•  6  credit  hous  ofLrT-797  Master's  Thesis  Seminar 
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Char  Jefi&ey  Hakim 
FuO-time  Faculty 

Professor  Emeritus  D.S.  Crosby,  R.  A.  Hobsager; 

BP.  Korii,  H.  M.  RosenWatt,  S.H.  Schot 

Professor  S.  Casey,  A.  Enayat,  MW.  Gray,  J.  H£idm,R.W. 
Jemigan,  D.  Kalman,  J.  Nolan 

Associate  Professor  Emeritus  A.M  Barron,  L.J.  Crone, 
E.B.  McCue 

Associate  Professor  IL.  Chang,  V.  E.  StalHngs,  F.\to  Dyke 

Asastant  Professor  Emerita  C.T  Machlin 


Assistant  Professor  A.  Elezi,  M.  Jadcson,  J.  Lansky,  L.  Liu, 

J.  Lu,  E.  MaUoy,  E.  Valaifis 

Instructor  J.  Anderson,  1.  IzmirU,  W.  Sharabati,  F.  Gavilanez 

Mafliematics  may  be  studied  as  an  intellectual  discipline  for 
its  own  sake  or  as  a  pro  fessional  tool  for  application  to  the  prob- 
lems of  oflier  discifdines  Majors  in  mattiematics  receive  finn 
grounding  in  the  theory  and  techniques  of  alg^n°a,  analysis,  aird 
other  fields  as  a  basis  for  fiirtho'  woric  in  pure  or  apiplied  mathe- 
matics and  fcfT  graciiate  studies.  The  major  in  apjdied  imtlie- 
matics  offers  training  in  mathematical  problem-solving 
techniques  witti  a  reduced  errphaas  on  abstract  ttieory  This 
program  is  not  as  firm  a  foundation  for  graduate  work  as  the 
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mathematics  major,  but  is  tailored  to  the  student  who  will  need 
to  apply  mathematical,  statistical,  and  conputer  me&ods  to 
practical  problems.  Undergraduates  majoring  in  mathematics 
may  choose  to  take  a  second  major  in  secondary  school  teadi- 
ing. 

Statistics  is  concerned  with  the  collection,  organization, 
analysis,  interpretation,  and  presentation  of  nurrerical  data. 
The  science  of  statistics  is  a  broad  and  challenging  field.  Its 
breadth  can  be  seen  in  the  way  its  ideas  and  techniques  have 
found  appUcation  in  alrtwst  every  field  of  study.  Statistics  has 
contributed  arganizaticGal  and  analytical  tediniques  that  pro- 
vide new  insghts  in  fields  that  range  fitim  the  physical  and  Ufe 
sciences  to  business,  law,  history,  literature,  and  the  social  sci- 
ences. 

Undergraduate  students  majoring  in  statistics  have  two 
tracks  available.  Those  who  intend  to  continue  with  ffadwte 
work  in  statistics  cr  those  with  an  interest  in  the  ttieory  of  sta- 
tistical methods  should  follow  ttie  sequence  for  mathanatical 
statistics,  which  requires  a  strong  background  in  nBthematics. 
Students  willing  an  orqihasis  in  the  use  of  statistical  tech- 
niques should  follow  fee  sequence  for  applied  statistics.  This 
track  is  especially  qjpropriate  as  a  secondary  emphasis  for  stu- 
dents who  have  a  strong  intaest  in  a  field  of  applicaticD. 

The  Dq)artment  of  Ma&ematics  and  Statistics  comttnes 
the  resources  and  knowledge  of  fliese  related  discjpliaes.  This 
enables  the  department  to  oSer  unusually  varied  and  flexiWe 
programs.  A  studait  with  an  interest  in  the  matttematical  sci- 
ences may  choose  a  program  wiftiin  the  departnBnt  and  later 
change  his  or  her  emphasis  without  a  great  loss  o  f  time  because 
the  programs  ^are  a  common  core. 

The  university's  Washington,  D.C.  location  affords  the  stu- 
doit  access  to  many  governmental,  cultural,  scientific,  and  his- 
torical institutions.  These  institutions  serve  as  an  important 
research  resource.  In  addition,  they  are  a  source  of  fiil-tiine 
and  part-time  errployment  opportunities  for  students  with  a 
firm  grounding  in  the  mathexnatical  sciences. 

B.S.  in  Applied  Mathematics 

Admission  to  the  Program 

Formal  admission  to  the  major  requires  a  cumulative  grade 
point  average  of  200  (on  a  4.00  scale)  find  departmental  ap- 
jaoval. 

University  Requirements 

•  Atotal  of  120  credit  houre 

•  6  credit  hours  of  college  writing 

•  3  credit  hours  of  college  mathematics  or  the  equivalent  by 
examinatiDn 

General  Education  Requirements 

•  A  total  often  courses,  ccnsisting  of  one  foundation  course 
and  one  second-level  course  in  an  approved  sequence  fixxn 
each  of  the  five  curricular  areas 

•  No  more  than  6  credit  hours  may  be  taken  in  the  same 
disc^line 


Majo  r  Requirements 

•  57  credit  hours  with  grades  of  C  or  better 
Course  Requirements 

•  CSC-280  hihxxiuction  to  Computer  ScierKe  I  (4) 

•  CSC-281  Introduction  to  Computer  Science  II  (3) 

•  MATH-221  Calculus  I  (4) 

•  MATH-222Calcul\Bn(4) 

•  MATH-3 13  Calculus  in  (4) 

•  MATH-3 10  Lirear  Algebra  (3) 

•  MATH-3  21  Differential  Equations  (3) 

•  MATH-501  Probability  (3) 

•  MATH-550  Complex  Analysis  (3) 

•  MATH-551  Partial  Differential  Equations  (3) 

•  MATH-560  Numerical  Analyas:  Basic  ftoblems  (3) 

•  STAT-502  hitroduction  to  Mathematical  Statistics  (3) 

•  Three  additional  mathematics  electives,  to  be  selected  in 
consultation  with  the  student's  advisor 

Related  Courses 

•  PHYS-1 10/PHYS-l  lOG  Uiiversity  Physics  I  5:1  (4) 

•  PHYS-210/PHYS-210G  Uiiversity  Phyacsn5;2  (4) 
or  alternative  science  courses  approved  by  advisor 

University  Honors  Program 

Students  in  the  Univeraty  Honors  Program  have  fee  opportu- 
nity to  graduate  with  University  Honors  in  flie  major.  To  do  so, 
students  coinplete  1 2  hours  of  advanced-level  Honors  work  in 
the  department  and,  upon  departmental  recommendation,  gradu- 
ate with  University  Pfonors  in  the  major.  The  department's 
Honors  coordinator  advises  students  in  the  University  Hcnors 
Program  regarding  departmental  options. 

B.S.  in  Mathematics 

Admission  to  the  Program 

Formal  admission  to  the  m^or  requires  a  cumulative  grade 
point  average  of  2.00  (on  a  4.00  scale)  and  departmental  ap- 
proval. 

Students  who  wi^  to  obtain  credentials  for  teacjiing  grade 
7-1 2  mathematics  may  take  a  36-CTedit  hour  secxnd  major.  Stu- 
doits  imst  have  a  3.00  grade  poiitf  average  to  be  admitted  to  the 
second  major  in  secondary  education  For  information  co  admis- 
sion arxl  program  requirements,  see  fee  School  of  Education, 
Teaching  and  Health  secondary  education  programs. 

University  Requirements 

•  A  total  ofl20  credit  hours 

•  6  credit  hours  of  college  writing 

•  3  credit  hours  of  college  mathematics  or  fee  equivalent  by 
examination 
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General  Education  Requirements 

•  Atotalof  tencoui^s,  cunsisling  of  one  tbundationcoinse  and 
one  second-level  course  in  an  approved  sequence  from  each 
of  the  five  curricular  areas 

•  No  more  than  6  credit  hours  may  be  taken  in  the  same 
discipline 

Major  Requirements 

•  52  credit  hours  with  grades  of  C  or  better 

Students  who  elect  a  second  major  in  secondary  school 
nsthematics  teaching  take  a  total  of  S3  credit  hours  for  the 
matheraatics  major  (see  course  requirements  bebw) 
Course  Requirements 

•  CSC -280  Irtroductionto  Computer  Sdencel  (4) 

•  MATH-221  Cakailus  1  (4) 

•  MATH-222Calculusn(4) 

•  MATH-3 1 3  Cakulus  m  (4) 

•  MATH-3 10  Linear  Algebra  (3) 

•  MATH-SOO  Advanced  Calculus  (3) 

•  MATH-S 1 2  Introduction  to  Modem  Algebia  I  (3) 

•  MATH-S  1 3  Introduction  to  Modem  Algebra  11  (3) 

•  MATH-S20  Introduction  to  Analysis  I  (3) 

•  MATH-S21  Introduction  to  Analysis  11(3) 

•  Three  courses  selected  fixmi  the  following: 
MATH-3  21  Differential  Equations  (3) 
MATH-SOl  Probability  (3) 
MATH-SOS  Mattematical  Logic  (3) 

MATH-S08  Automata,  Languages  and Conpulability  (3) 

MATH-5 10  Geometry  (3) 

MATH-S  1 S  Nuiriber  Theory  (3) 

MATH-S40  Topology  (3) 

MATH-S  50  Conplex  Analysis  (3) 

MATH-SSI  Partial  Differertial  Equatbns  (3) 

MATH-5  60  NuTTBrical  Analysis:  Basic  Problems  (3) 

MATH-S  70  History  ofMattiematics  (3) 

MArH-601  Harmonic  Analysis  (3) 

SrAT-502  htroduction  to  Mathematical  Ststistics  (3) 

•  Three  courses  in  a  field  of  application,  to  be  selected  in 
consultation  with  the  advisor  This  requiremmt  may  be 
waived  for  students  with  more  than  one  major  in  this 
departnrEnt. 

Mathematics  Majors  with  a  Second  Major  in 
Secondary  Education 
Course  Requirements 

•  CSC-280IntroductiontoConq)Uter  Sdencel  (4) 

•  MATH-221  Cakailus  1(4) 

•  MArH-222Cakulusn(4) 

•  MArH-3 1 3  Calculus  HI  (4) 

•  MArH-3 10  Linear  Algebra  (3) 

•  MATH-500  Advanced  Calculus  (3) 


•  MATH-501Probabihty(3) 

•  MATH-5 10  Geometry  (3) 

•  MATH-5 12  hitroduction  to  Modem  Algebra  I  (3) 

•  MATH-S8S  Mathematics  Education  (3) 

•  CTAT-202  Basic  Statistics  (4) 

•  SrAT-S02  Introduction  to  Mathematical  Strtistics  (3) 

•  Two  courses  selected  from  the  fdlowing: 
MATH-3  21  Differential  Equations  (3) 
MATH-SOS  Mattematical  Logic  (3) 
MATH-5 1 5  Nutrfjer  Theoiy  (3) 
MATH-540  Topology  (3) 

MATH-5  SO  Complex  Analysis  (3) 
MATH-5  51  Partial  Differential  Equatbns  (3) 
MATH-5  60  Numerical  Analysis:  Basic  Problems  (3) 
MATH-570  History  ofMathematics  (3) 
MATH-601  Haraaonic  Analysis  (3) 

•  Two  courses  in  a  field  of  ap{dication,  to  be  selected  in 
consultation  wifli  the  advisor  This  requirement  may  be 
waived  for  students  with  more  than  one  major  in  this 
department 

University  Honors  Program 

Students  in  the  University  Honors  ftogram  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  graduate  with  LMvasity  Honors  in  the  major.  To  do 
so,  students  conqjlete  12  hours  of  advanced-level  Ifonors  woik 
in  the  department  and,  iqxsn  departmental  recommendation, 
gradiate  with  Univasity  Honors  in  the  riBJor  The  department  ^ 
HoHjrs  coordinator  advises  students  in  ttie  Ltaiversity  Honors 
Program  regarding  departmerial  options 

B.S.  in  Statistics 

Admission  to  the  Program 

Formal  admission  to  ttie  major  requires  a  cumilative  grade 
point  avoage  of  2.00  (on  a  4.00  scale)  and  departmental  ap- 
proval. 
Tracks 

Ma&etnatical  Statistics  and  A{^ed  Statistics 
University  Requiremeots 

•  Atotalofl20  credit  hours 

•  6  credit  hours  of  college  writing 

•  3  credit  hoiffs  of  college  nBthematics  or  fiie  equivalent  by 
examiiBtion 

General  Education  Requirements 

•  Atotaloften  courses,  consisting  ofonefoimdation course  and 
one  second-level  course  in  an  approved  sequence  from  each 
of  the  five  curricular  areas 

•  No  more  than  6  credit  hours  may  be  taken  in  the  sans 
discipline 

Major  Requrements 

•  Mathematica]  Statistics:  47  credit  hoirs  with  grades  of  C  or 
better 
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•  ApjJied  Statistics:  54-55  credit  hours  with  grades  of  Cor 
bettff 

Course  Requirements 
Mathematical  Statistics 

•  CSC-280hitroduction  to  Conner  Science  I  (4) 

•  MArH-221  Calculus  I  (4) 

•  MArH-222  Calculus  n  (4) 

•  MArH-3 13  Calculus  ni  (4) 

•  MATH-BIO  Linear  Algebra  (3) 

•  MAIH-SOl  Probability  (3) 

•  STAr-202  Basic  Statistics  (4) 

•  STAr-502  Introduction  to  Mathematical  Statistics  (3) 

•  STAr-515  Regression  (3) 

•  STAT-S 1 6  Design  of  Experiments  (3) 

•  Fouradditionalcoureesatorabove300inthed^)artment,of 
which  two  must  have  the  pefix  STAT-  (STXF-Sl  4  cannotbe 
used  and  SrAT-300  and  SrAr-302  cannot  both  be  used)  as 
approved  by  an  advisor.  CSC-281  may  substitute  for  a 
course  wifli  a  prefix  of  MATH- 

Applied  Statistics 

•  CSC-280  Introduction  to  Corr^juter  Science  I  (4) 

•  MArH-211  AppKed  Calculus  1(4)  onrf 
MArH-212  AppUed  Calculus  D  (3) 

or 

MATH-221  CalculiB  1  (4)  and 

MArH-222  Calculus  H  (4) 

•  MArH-310Lii»ar  Algebra  (3) 

•  MAFH-SOl  Probability  (3) 

•  STAr-202  Basic  Statistics  (4) 

•  STAT-300  Business  and  Bconamic  Statistics  (3) 
or 

STAr-302  Intennediate  Statistics  (3) 

•  STAr-502  Intrcduction  to  Mathematical  Statistics  (3) 

•  STAr-515  Regression  (3) 

•  STAT-S  1 6  Design  of  Experiments  (3) 

•  Two  additional  courses  selected  fiom  the  departrtBnt  as 
approved  by  a  studait's  advisor 

•  At  least  five  additional  courses  in  a  related  field,  as  approved 
by  an  advisor.  The  courses  may  be  selected  fitm  more  than 
one  teaching  unit,  but  must  have  a  cocmncHi  therre  or  subject 
area  in  which  statistics  are  apfiied. 

University  Honors  Program 

Students  in  the  University  Honors  Program  have  the  oppor- 
tmity  to  graduate  with  University  Honors  in  the  major.  To  do 
so,  students  corrqJete  12  hours  of  advanced-level  Honors  woric 
in  the  department  and,  upon  departmental  reconmendation, 
giaduate  with  University  Honors  in  fee  major.  The  depart- 
ment's Honors  coordinator  advises  students  in  the  University 
Honors  Program  regarding  departmental  options. 


Special  Opportunities 

•  The  department  employs  undergraduates  in  its  tutoring  lab  and 
the  computer  labs. 

•  The  department  offers  a  UmitBd  numbo-  of  undergraduate 
book  scholarships. 

Minor  in  Mathematics 

•  19  credit  hours  with  grades  of  Cor  better  and  at  least  12  credit 
hours  unique  to  the  minor 

Course  Requirements 

•  MATH-3 10  Lirear  Algebra  (3) 

•  MATH-221  Calculus  I  (4)  and 
MATH-222  Calculus  H  (4) 

or 

MATH-2 11  Apphed  Calculus  I  (4)  and 

MATH-2 12  AppUed  Calcuhis  n  (3) 

•  Three  additional  courses  numbered  MATH-3 13  or  above  or 
STAr-202  or  above,  with  at  least  two  courses  at  ttie  300  level  or 
above 

Minor  in  Quantitative  Methods 

•  20  aedit  hours  with  grades  of  C  or  better  and  with  at  least  12 
credit  hours  unique  to  die  irdnor 

Course  Requirements 

•  CSC-280  Introduction  to  Computer  Science  I  (4) 

•  MATH-3 10  Lirear  Algebra  (3) 

•  MATH-221  Calculus  I  (4)  and 
MATH-222  Calculus  H  (4) 

or 

MATH-211  AppUed  Calculus  I  (4)  and 

MATH-2 12  AppUed  Calculus  n  (3) 

•  Two  courses  in  statistics  iHimbered  STAT-3xx  or  above; 
Students  may  select  only  one  of  STAT-300  Business  and 
Economic  Statistics,  STAr-302  Intermediate  Statistics,  or 
STAT-S  1 4  Statistical  Methods  for  credit  toward  the  minor. 

Minor  in  Statistics 

•  20  credit  hours  with  grades  ofC  or  better  and  at  least  12  credit 
houis  unique  to  the  minor 

Course  Requirements 

•  MAra-221  Calculus  I  (4)  or 
MATH-211  AppUed  Calculus  I  (4) 

•  STAr-202  Basic  Statistics  (4) 

•  Four  courses  in  statistics  (STAT-xxx)  at  the  300  level  or  above 
(MAFH-SO 1  ProbabiUty  may  also  be  used  as  one  of  the  four) 
Students  may  select  only  one  of  STAT-300  Business  and 
Economic  Statistics,  STAT-302  Intermediate  Statistics,  or 
STAT-S  1 4  Statistical  MetKxls  for  credit  toward  the  minor. 
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Undergraduate  Certificate  in 

Applied  Statistics 

Admission  to  the  Program 

Optn  to  undeigraduate  degree  and  nondegree  students. 
Certificate  Requirements 

•  18  credit  hours  of  approved  course  weak  witti  at  least  9  credit 
hours  at  ftie  300-level  or  above,  with  grades  of  C  or  better. 
Qrades  of  C-  or  D  in  certificate  program  comses  are  not 
accepted  toward  the  fiiUillment  of  certificate  requiranents, 
atthou^  these  grades  will  be  included  in  ttie  calculation  o  f  the 
GPA.  Studoits  irust  have  at  least  a  3.0  GPA  in  certificate 
courses  in  order  to  be  awarded  a  certificate.  Students  in 
certificate  programs  mist  take  a  miniinim  of  6  credit  horns 
during  each  1 2-mDnth  period  and  complete  the  certificate  in 
fixir  years.  International  students  must  enroll  in  12  credit 
bours  each  semester  (except  for  summer).  A  maximum  of  3 
credit  hours  earned  at  an  accredited  college  or  university  may 
be  apfiied  toward  the  certificate  as  transfer  credit. 

Course  Requirements 

•  CSC-280InliDductiontoConq>uter  Science  (4) 

•  MATH-2 11  AR)lied  Calculus  I  (4) 

•  MATH-212AR)lied  Calculus  n  (3) 

•  SrAT-202  Basic  Statistics  (4) 

•  SrAT-300  Business  and  Economic  Statistics  (3) 
or 

SrAr-302  fateimediate  Statistics  (3) 

or 

SrAT-514  Statistical  Me&ods  (3) 

Combined  B.S.  in  Applied  Mathematics 
and  M.A.  in  Mathematics 

This  pro  gram  enables  students  to  eam  botti  a  B.S.  in  Af^Hed 
Ma&ematics  and  an  M.A  in  Mathematics. 
Requirements 

•  An  requirements  for  the  B.S.  in  Applied  Mathematics 
Lhdergraduate  students  may  ap^ly  6  credit  hoursof  approved 
500-level  course  woric  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  botti 


•  AH  requirements  for  fte  MA.  in  Ma&ematics,  inchiding  a 
miniimm  of  24  credit  hours  completed  in  residence  in 
graduate  status  after  the  undergraduate  degree  has  beai 
awarded. 

Combined  B.S.  in  Mathematics  and 
M.A.  in  Mathematics 

This  program  aiables  students  to  earn  both  a  B.S.  inMafce- 
matics  and  an  M.A.  in  MathenBtics. 
Admission  to  Program 

Undergraduate  students  ^ould  apjiy  by  the  end  of  the  ju- 
nior year.  Students  should  have  a  minimum  grade  point  average 


of  3.20  in  major  courses  and  have  completed  tme  of  fee  follow- 
ing sequoices: 

MATH-5 12  Introduction  to  Modem  Algebra  I  and 

MATH-5 13  Introduction  to  Modem  Algebra  II 
or 

MAra-520  IntroductiDn  to  Analysis  I  and  MAITt521 
Irtroductionto  Analysis  II 
Requirements 

•  AH  retpiirements  for  the  B.S.  in  Maflianatics 
Undergraduate  students  may  a  j^ly  6  credit  hoursof  approved 
500-level  course  work  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  boft 
degrees. 

•  All  requirements  for  ttie  MA.  in  Mafcematics,  including  a 
rcrinumun  of  24  credit  hours  compieted  in  residence  in 
graduate  status  after  the  undeigraduate  degree  has  beai 
awarded. 

Combined  B.S.  in  Mathematics  or 
Statistics  and  M.S.  in  Statistics 

Students  receive  both  a  B.S.  in  Mathematics  or  Statistics  and 
an  MS.  in  StatisticsL 

Admission  to  the  Program 

Intaested  students  should  apjiy  by  the  end  of  flieir  junior 
year  Applicaiis  should  have  a  mininiim  grade  point  average  of 
3.20innBJorooursesandcompleteMAIH-501  Probability  and 
STAr-502  Introduction  to  Maftiematical  Statistics  by  the  end  of 
the  junior  year 

Requirements 

•  All  retjiirements  for  flie  B.S.  in  Mathematics  or  Statistics 
(mathanatical  statistics  trade) 

Ltadergraduate  studentsmayapply  6  credit  hoursof  approved 
500-level  course  work  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  bofti 


•  All  requirements  for  Hne  MS.  in  Mafcematics,  including  a 
minimum  of  24  Credit  hours  oom{deted  in  residence  in 
graduate  status  after  the  undeigraduate  degree  has  been 
awarded. 

Combined  B.S.  in  Mathematics  and 
M.S.  in  Computer  Science 

Admission  to  the  Program 

Adnission  is  open  to  undergraduate  matbematics  majors 
with  a  minimum  grade  point  average  of  3.20.  App^cants  must 
have  conpleted  the  following  by  the  end  of  tbe  junior  year: 

CSC-280  Introduction  to  Computer  Sciaice  I 

CSC-28 1  Introduction  to  Computer  Science  11 

CSC-520  Algwithms  and  Data  Structures 

Requirements 

•  All  requirements  for  the  B.S.  in  Mathonatics 
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Undergraduate  students  may  apply  6  credit  hours  of 
approved  500-level  course  woik  to  satisfy  the  lequiiements 
of  bothdegreea 

•  All  requirements  for  the  M.S.  in  Computer  Science, 
including  a  rrrinirnum  of  24  credit  hours  completed  in 
residence  in  graduate  status  after  the  undergraduate  degiee 
has  been  awarded. 

M.A.  in  Mathematics 

Admission  to  the  Program 

In  addition  to  meeting  the  unnimum  university  require- 
ments fi)r  admission,  qipUcants  must  have  an  undergraduate 
degree  in  methematics  or  a  related  field  Graduate  Record  Ex- 
amination (GKE)  scores  are  required.  Students  entering  Sie 
MA.  program  without  the  appxjpriate  background  wiD  be  ex- 
pected to  take  certain  undergraduate  courses  as  prerequisite 
woik. 

Degree  Requirements 

•  30  credit  hours  of  approved  graduate  course  woric  including 
thesis  or  nonthesis  option  requirements 

•  ToolofresearckproficiencyinRusaan,German,French,or 
an  approved  conqjuter  language 

•  Written  comprdiensive  examination  in  mathematics 

•  Research  requirment; 

Thesis  option:  MArH-797  Master's  Thesis  Seminar  in 
Mathematics  (6)  and  an  oral  defense  of  the  thesis 
Nonthesis  option:  MATH-690  Independent  Study  Project  in 
Mathematics  (3)  (topic  to  be  chosen  in  consultation  with  a 
faculty  member)  requiring  an  oral  and  written  presentation 
of  the  researdi  work  and  3  credit  hours  in  approved 
graduate-level  independent  research,  seninai;  or  research 
course. 

All  course  woik  for  the  fliesis  or  nonthesis  option  mist  be 
corndeted  with  grades  ofB  or  better 

M.S.  in  Statistics 

Admission  to  the  Program 

In  addition  to  meeting  the  minimum  university  require- 
ments br  graduate  study,  applicants  will  be  expected  to  have 
an  adequate  background  in  ttie  mathenBtical  sciences.  Gradu- 
ate Record  Examination  (GRE)  scores  are  required.  Students 
entering  the  MS .  program  without  the  appropriate  background 
will  be  expected  to  take  certain  undergraduate  courses  as  pre- 
requisite work. 

Degree  Requiranents 

•  30-33  credit  hours  of  approved  graduate  work 

•  ToolofreaearchproficiencyinFrendi,German,Russian,an 
approved  computer  language,  or  an  af^sroved  analytical  skill 
such  as  numerical,  oompkx,  or  real  analysis 

•  Written  comprehenave  examination 
Thesis  option:  Mathematicai  Statistics 


Nonthesis  option:  AppUed  Statistics:  Statistical  Theory  and 
Apphcations 

•  Research  requirement: 

Thesis  option:  STAT-797  Master's  ThesisSeminarinStatistics 
(3-^  requiring  a  formal  written  fliesis  with  an  oral  defense 
Nonthesis  option:  STAr-691  hitemship  (3)  and  SIAT-798 
Statistical  Research  and  Consulting  (3)  with  required  oral  and 
written  presentation  of  tfie  research  work 
All  course  woik  for  the  thesis  or  non&esis  option  must  be 
completed  with  grades  of  B  or  better. 
Course  Requirements 

•  STAr-515  Regression  (3) 

•  STAT-524  Data  Analysis  (3) 

•  STAT-525  Statistical  Software  (3) 

•  STAT-530Maftematical  Statistics  1(3) 

•  STAT-531Mattiematical  Statistics  n  (3) 

•  STAr-616Regressionn(3) 

•  STAr-691  Internship  in  Statistics  (3) 

Thesis  option 

•  STAr-797  Master's  Thesis  Seminar  (3-6) 

•  Two  additional  graduate  courses  in  mathanatics  or  statistical 
theory 

Nonthesis  option 

•  STAr-510Sun«ySan5)ling(3) 

•  STAT-798  Statistical  Research  and  Consulting  (3) 

•  Two  additional  graduate  oouises  in  statistical  theory,  methods, 
and  applications,  induding  approved  related  courses  of&red 
by  other  departments 

Graduate  Certificate  in 

Applied  Statistics 

Admission  to  the  Program 

Op>en  to  students  with  a  bachelor 's  degree  fitnn  an  acoedited 

institution. 

Certificate  Requirements 

•  15  credit  hours  of  approved  course  work  wifli  grades  of  Cor 
better 

Grades  of  C-  or  D  in  certificate  program  courses  are  not 
accepted  toward  the  fixlfiUment  of  certificate  requiremaits, 
althcugh  fliese  grades  will  be  included  in  ftie  calculation  of  the 
GR\.  Students  must  have  at  least  a  3.0  GEA  in  certificate 
couises  in  order  to  be  awarded  a  certificate.  Students  in 
certificate  programs  must  take  a  minimum  of  6  credit  hours 
during  eadi  12-monlh  period  and  oonplete  the  certificate  in 
four  yeara  Intematianal  students  must  enroU  in  9  credit  hours 
each  semester  (except  for  sumner).  A  maximum  of  3  credit 
houis  earned  at  an  accredited  college  or  university  may  be 
applied  toward  the  certificate  as  transfer  credit 


Course  Requirements 

•  SrAT-530  Mathematical  Statistics  I  (3) 

•  SrrAr-531  Mafeematical  Statistics  II  (3) 

•  Three  of  the  following 
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STAI-SIO  Theory  of  Sampling  1(3) 

STAT-Sl  5  Regression  (3) 

STAT-Sl  6  Design  of  lixperimenls  (3) 

STAT-Sl?  %)ecial  Topics  in  Statistical  Methodology  (3) 

or 

STAT-Sl  9  Nonparametric  Statistics  (3) 


Multi-Ethnic  Studies 


Coordinator  Keith  D.  Leonard,  Department  of  Literature 
Faculty  fit)m  other  schools  and  departroaits  of  the  university 
teach  in  te  program 

Multi-Eflnic  studies  is  an  interdisciplinary  program  that  of- 
fersa  broad  course  of  study  ofethnicity  in  the  Lhited  States  and 
the  largerworid.  Tomeetthe  diallenges  and  opportunities  of  di- 
veraty  in  an  increasingly  multicultural  and  multiethnic  society, 
the  program  provides  students  with  an  understanding  of  the  rich 
history  of  ethnic  and  racial  diversity  fhjm  multiple  perspectives. 
The  minor  and  undergraduate  certificate  help  students  prepare 
for  an  increasingly  diversified  workplace  and  a  globalized 
economy  by  encouraging  them  to  develop  an  awarene  ss  o  f  and 
appreciation  for  their  ethnic  experiences  as  part  of  the  greater 
human  experiaice. 

Minor  in  Multi-Ethnic  Studies 

•  IScredithours  withgradesofCorbetterwithatleast  12credit 
hours  unique  to  the  rrrinor  and  at  least  9credit  hours  at  flie  300 
level  or  above 

Course  Requirements 

•  IDIS-210/IDIS-210G  Contemporary  Multi-Ethnic  Voices  (3) 

•  One  of  the  following: 
GOVT-231  Thiixi  Worid  Pohtics  (3) 

HIST-21 0/HIST-21 OG  Etiinicity  in  America  4 :2  (3  ) 
SOCY-210/SOCY-210G  hiequality;  Class,  Race, 
Ethnicity  4:2  (3) 

•  12  credit  hours  in  three  of  flie  following  five  areas:  Afiican 
and  African  American,  Asian  and  Asian  American,  Jewish, 
Latin  American  and  Caribbean,  and  Middle-Eastern 
Courses  should  represent  a  mix  of  social  sciences  and  the 
humanities.  Topics  courses,  independent  study,  internship, 
cooperative  education,  and  study  abroad  must  be  ^jproved  by 
the  program  coordinator. 


Undergraduate  Certificate  in 
Multi-Ethnic  Studies 

Admission  to  the  Program 

Open  to  undeigraduate  degree  and  nondegree  students. 
Certificate  Requirements 

•  18  credit  hours  of approvedcoursewoikwifli  at  least  9credit 
hours  at  the  300-level  or  above,  with  grades  of  C  or  better. 

•  Grades  of  C-  or  D  in  certificate  program  couises  are  not 
accepted  toward  the  fiiliiUment  of  certificate  requirements, 
although  these  grades  will  be  included  in  thecalculationof  the 
GPA.  Studmts  rmst  have  at  least  a  3.0  GPA  in  certificate 
courses  in  order  to  be  awarded  a  certificate.  Students  in 
certificate  fiograms  mist  take  a  minirmm  of  6  credit  hours 
during  each  1 2-month  period  and  complete  the  certificate  in 
four  years.  International  students  must  enroll  ii  12  credit 
hours  each  semester  (except  for  summer).  A  maximum  of  3 
credit  hours  earned  at  an  accredited  college  or  university  may 
be  appUed  toward  the  certificate  as  transfer  credit. 

Course  Requirements 

•  IDIS-210/rDIS-210GQ)nternporaryMilti-Elhnic  Voices  (3) 

•  One  ofthe  following; 
GOVT-231  Thiid  World  Pditics  (3) 
HIST-210/HIST-210Q Ethnicity  in  AinBrica4:2  (3) 
SOCY-210/SOCY-210G  Inequality:  Qass,  Race, 

Ethnicity  4:2  (3) 

•  12  credit  hours  in  three  of  fee  following  five  areas:  Afiican 
and  African  American,  Asian  and  Asian  American,  Jewish, 
Latin  American  and  Caribbean,  and  Nfiddle-Eastem 
Courses  should  represent  a  mix  of  social  sciences  and  the 
humanities.  Topics  courses,  independent  study,  internship, 
cooperative  education,  and  study  abroad  must  be  aR)roved  by 
the  advisor. 
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North  American  Studies 


Coordnator  Robert  A  Pastor,  Director,  Center  fijr  North 
American  Studies  and  Professor,  School  of  htematioaal 
Service 

Eoononiic  and  social  integration  has  accelerated  in  North 
America,  but  policy  coordination  and  awareness  of  an  emerg- 
ing North  America  have  not  kept  pace.  The  Center  for  North 
American  Studies  (CNAS)  at  AnHicanUniversily  aims  to  ed- 
ucate a  new  generation  of  students  from  all  three  coun- 
tries-Canada, Mexico,  and  the  United  States-to  begin  a  North 
American  journey  conparaWe  to  that  begun  in  Europe  five  de- 
cades ago.  The  course  wcik  examines  the  diflferences  and 
shared  diaracteristics  of  the  three  naticHis;  conpares  the  North 
American  experiment  with  Europe's;  and  challenges  students 
and  faculty  to  imagine  a  coiitinental  future. 

An  undergraduate  minor  and  a  graduate  certificate  are  of- 
fered. These  intettlisciplinary  progrartB  are  administered  by 
the  College  of  Arts  andSciences  with  the  support  of  the  School 
of  International  Service,  Sd»ol  of  PubUc  Affaire,  School  of 
Cormnmication,  and  the  Kogod  School  of  Business.  Students 
pursue  an  experiential  corr^wnent,  based  on  study  abroad  in 
Canada  or  Mexico  and/or  an  internship  relevant  to  North 
America.  Students  also  need  to  danonstrate  some  level  of  pro- 
ficiency in  Spani^  or  Irendi-  The  Center  for  North  American 
Studies  hosts  Senior  Fdlows  who  teach  spedal  courses,  which 
can  satisfy  requiiemeiris  with  the  program  coordinator's  ap- 
proval. 

Minor  in  North  American  Studies 

Admission  to  the  Program 

Admisaon  to  the  minor  requires  a  minimum  grade  point 
average  (OPA)  of  2.00  and  ajqwoval  of  the  program  coordirB- 
tor. 

Requirements 

•  IS  credit  hours  with  grades  of  C  or  better  and  at  feast  12 
credit  houB  unique  to  the  minor 

Students  take  a  core  survey  course  and  15  additional  credit 
houre  in  North  American-related  course  work,  iicluding 
study  abroad  in  Canada  or  Mexico  and/or  an  approved 
internship,  with  a  niinimum2 .5  CffA  in  courses  for  the  rrrinDr 
overall  and  a  3.0  GPA  in  ttre  core  courses 

•  A  ninimum  of  two  years  of  Spanish  or  French  language 
coursesatthe  post-secondary  level  with  grades  ofB  or  better, 
or  a  level  of  communication  competency  equivalent  to  ttie 
entry  level  for  third-year  conversation  aixi  corifxasition,  as 
demonstrated  by  a  {dacement  score  of  421  points  in  French 
or  440  points  in  Spanish  on  the  Computer  Assisted 
Proficiency  Exam  (CAPE)  adniniaered  by  the  Language 
Resource  Center  in  the  Department  of  Language  and 
Foreign  Studies  (LFS). 


•  Preparation  of  a  significart  research  paper  as  part  of  one  of  the 
core  courses  or  as  a  reflection  on  study  abroad  or  approved 
irrtemship 

•  Approved  study  abroad  in  Canada  or  Mexico  or  an  irrterrrship 
with  a  Ncalh  Arrerican  focus 

Course  Requirements 

•  SIS-3 1 8  Topics  in  North  America  Studies: 
Norfti  America  A  Union,  a  Community,  or  Just 

Three  Nations?  (3) 
or 
SIS-503  North  American  SumrrBr  Institute; 

Discovering  North  America  Seminar  (3) 

•  a  mioimum  of  two  Norfti  American-related  issues  courses 
ficm  the  following,  or  oftier  North  American  topics  courses 
with  the  program  coordirBtor's  approval: 

ECON-358  Economics  ofthe  Vforld  Regions: 

Norfli  America  (3) 
GOVT-338  North  AnMican  PoUtics  (3) 
SIS -400  Senior  Seminar  in  Internationa]  Relations: 

PoUtics  ofRegional  Integration  (3) 

Norfti  American  Social  Movements  (3) 
SIS -5 13  Computer  Applications  in  International  Relations 

Research  (3)  (fixius  cm  North  America) 

•  9  additional  credit  hours  including  an  approved  intonsh^  or 
courses  taken  at  selected  universities  in  Canada  and  Mexico, 
and  from  special  courses  taught  by  CNAS  Senior  Fellows  and 
the  following,  with  ftie  program  coordinator's  approval: 
AMSr-400  Interpreting  American  Culture  (4) 

ECON-3 19  United  States  Economic  History  (3) 
FREN-326  Fr«ich  Topics: 

Civilisation,  Litterature,  et  Cinema  du  Quebec  (3) 
SPAN-3  56  Spanish  Topics: 

Mexico-U.S.  Border  (3) 
SIS -31 8  Topics  in  North  American  Studies: 

PoUtics  and  Institutions  of  International  Trade  (3) 

The  Foreign  PoUcy  of  a  Middle  Power  The  Case  of 

Canada  (3) 

Graduate  Certificate  in 

North  American  Studies 

Admission  to  the  Program 

Open  to  students  viith  a  bachelor's  degree  or  equivalent  fiom 
an  accredited  institution  with  approval  of  flie  program cocsdina- 
tor. 
Requirements 

•  1 8  credit  hours  of  approved  courses  with  grades  of  C  or  better 
and  with  at  least  9  oedit  hours  at  the  600-level 

Students  take  the  core  course  anl  15  additional  credit  hours  in 
Norfti  AnErican-related  course  work,  induding  study  abroad 
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in  Canada  or  Mexico  and/or  an  approved  internship,  with  a 
mininiim  3.0  OPA  in  courses  forthe  certificate  overafl  and  a 
3.3  GPA  in  the  core  courses. 

Qrades  of  C-  or  D  in  certificate  program  cowses  are  not 
accepted  toward  the  fiJflUment  of  certificate  roquironents, 
although  these  grades  will  be  included  in  the  calculation  of  the 
GPA.  55tudcnts  rrust  have  at  least  a  3.0  CPA  in  certificate 
courses  in  order  to  be  awarded  a  certificate  Students  in 
certificate  programs  mist  take  a  minimim  of  6  credit  hows 
during  each  1 2-month  period  and  coiqplete  the  certificate  in 
fcMT  years.  Intemation^  students  must  enroll  in  9  credit  houis 
each  semester  (except  for  summer).  A  maximum  of  3  credit 
hours  earned  at  an  acoedited  college  or  university  may  be 
applied  toward  the  certificate  as  transfer  credit. 

•  A  minimum  of  two  years  of  Spani^  or  French  language 
courses  at  the  post-secondary  level  witti  grades  ofB  or  better, 
or  a  level  of  conmunicaticn  corrpetency  equivalent  to  the 
entry  level  for  4rird->«ar  conversation  and  corr|X)sition,  as 
demonstrated  by  a  placement  score  of  42 1  points  in  French  or 
440  points  in  Spanish  on  the  Coirputa-  Assisted  Proficiency 
Exam  (CAPE)  administered  by  the  Language  Resource 
Center  in  the  Department  of  Language  and  Foreign  Studies 
(LPS). 

•  Repaiationofasignificantteseaichpaperaspartofoneoftfae 
core  courses  or  as  a  reflection  on  study  abroad  or  approved 
irAem^p 

•  Approved  study  abroad  in  Canada  or  Mexico  or  an  intemsh^ 
with  a  North  American  focus 


Course  Requirements 

•  SIS-618  Topics  in  North  America  Studies: 
North  America:  A  Union,  a  Community,  or  Just 

Three  Nations?  (3) 
or 
SIS-503  North  American  Summer  Institute: 

I^covering  North  America  Seminar  (3) 

•  a  minimum  of  two  North  American-related  issues  courses 
fiom  the  following,  or  other  North  AriBrican  topics  courses 
with  the  program  cooniinator's  approval: 

ECON-658  EcoiBmics  of  the  World  Regions: 

North  America  (3) 
GOVT-638  North  American  Politics  (3) 
SlS-513  Computer  Applications  in  International  Relations 

Research  (3)  (focus  on  Norfii  America) 
SlS-676  Selected  Topics  in  Cross-National  Study 

North  American  Social  Movements 

•  9  additional  credit  hours  induding  an  approved  intem^p  or 
courses  takai  at  selected  universities  in  Canada  and  Mexico, 
and  fixjm  special  courses  taught  by  CNAS  Senior  Fellows  and 
the  following  wifti  the  program  coordinator's  apptovaL 
BCON-6 1 9  United  States  Economic  History  (3) 
FREN-626  French  Topics: 

Civilisation,  Litterature,  et  Cinema  du  Quebec  (3) 
SPAN-656  Danish  Topics: 

Mexico-US  Bolder (3) 
SlS-618  Topics  in  North  American  Studies: 

BaUtics  and  Institutions  of  htemational  Trade  (3) 

The  Foreign  Policy  of  a  Middle  Rower  The  Case  of 
'(3) 
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Chair  Gail  Hurtphries  Maidirosian 
FuB-Time  Faculty 

Professor  Emeritus/a  C.  F.  Crowder,  A.R.  Mandel, 
V.E.  Mason,  N.  Prevots,  GC.  Schuetze,  E.  Vraiios 
Professor  C.  Jennings,  H.  Mardirosian,  J.  Sapie>evski 
Associate  Professor  Emeritus  K.  Bakei;  B.  Baranovic 
Associate  Professor  Q  Humphries  Mardirosian 
Assistant  Professor  D.  Abraham,  F.  Benadon,  J.  Berard, 
J.  Brasky,  R.  Esposito,  C.  Gabriel,  R  Goler,  K.  Kippola, 
C.  ^fenningel;  W.  Shiith 

The  Departmart  ofPerfonrring  Artsprovides  intensive  pro- 
fessional training  in  each  of  its  disdphnes:  music,  ttieatre,  mu- 
sic ftieatie,  dance,  and  arts  management.  The  programs  offer  a 
unique  Hend  of  classroom  work  and  performance  or  profes- 
sIoibI  experieiK».  Each  year  a  season  of  plays,  misicals,  or- 
chestra and  dioral  concerts,  and  dance  concerts  augments 


classroom  learning  with  actual  experieiKe.  Similariy,  the  aits 
management  progran  provides  hands-on  experience  throu^ 
field  studies  and  intemshps  with  kical  ornational  arts  org^miza- 
tions. 

In  M  2005,  the  university  opened  the  new  Katzen  Arts 
Center.  This  new  space  provides  exceptional  venues  for  each  of 
the  department's  programs.  It  includes  a  200-seat  recital  hall,  a 
studio  theatre  seating  up  to  100,  teaching  studios  and  practice 
rooms,  organ,  piano,  and  peroussion  studios,  classrooms  de- 
signed for  perfijrming  arts,  an  arts  managemei<  resource  cents-, 
and  a  Ubrary  housing  thousands  of  volumes  of  niisic  scores, 
books,  and  recordings. 

Dedicated  to  advancing  ttie  d^Mitiisnt's  educational  vision 
through  excellence  in  performance  and  design,  the  Harold  and 
Sylvia  Greenberg  Theatre  on  Wisconsin  Ave.  is  a  venue  for 
theatre,  music,  and  dance  performances.  In  addition  to  a 
300-seat  theatre,  ttie  facility  includes  a  scene  shop,  costume 
shop,  and  state-of-the-art  equ^ment. 
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The  Visiting  Artists  and  Artists-in-Residence  programs 
piovide  students  with  opportunities  to  meet  and  woric  with  well 
known  professionals  in  each  of  the  disciplines.  Visiting  artists 
have  included  Erick  Hawkins,  Twyla  Tharp,  James  Kronzer, 
Pad  Morella,  and  Patrick  Stewart.  Musicians-in-Residence 
have  included  Nancy  Snider,  Linda  AUison,  Terri  La2ar,  and 
OmanKivrak. 

The  dynamic  interaction  of  performance  experience,  theo- 
retical and  historical  understanding,  and  exposure  to 
well-eslabMied  professionals  is  designed  to  prepare  studeiis 
for  a  profession^  or  teaching  career.  The  Washingtan,  D.C. 
area  is  ttie  home  of  many  arts  prominent  organizations,  includ- 
ing the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts, 
Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington  Ballet,  Wolf  Trap 
Foundation  for  the  Performing  Arts,  National  Syrtphony, 
Washington  National  Opera,  and  the  Washington  Performing 
Arts  Society.  In  addition,  Washington,  D.C. 's  rich  international 
culture  provides  opportunites  to  enhance  cultural  knowledge 
through  interactions  with  international  artists  and  performing 
arts  groups.  This  environment  provides  an  excellent  chmate 
for  the  nurturing  of  the  creative  ^irit. 

Teaching  Certification 

Students  interested  in  teacher  certification  in  theatre  and 
dance  may  take  a  36-credit  hour  second  major  in  secondary  ed- 
ucation or  combine  their  degree  with  the  M  A.T.  degree  with  a 
concentration  in  secondary  education.  For  information  on  ad- 
mission and  program  lequimnents,  see  the  School  of  Educa- 
tion, Teaching  and  Health  teacher  preparation  prograns. 

B.A.  in  Music 

American  University  is  an  accredited  institutional  member 
offlie  National  Association  of  Schools  of  Misic  (NASM). 

Admission  to  the  Program 

Formal  admission  to  tiie  muac  mqor  requires  demonstrated 
ability  tnougli  an  audition  and  interview  ananged  witti  ttie  de- 
partmett,  preferaHy  pmor  to  beginning  university  studies.  How- 
ever,  a  student  may  enter  as  an  intended  major  and 
auditicHVintervie  w  during  the  first  >ear.  Students  will  be  accepted 
based  en  progiaiinBtic  approval  and  written  declaration  of  ma- 
jor 

University  Requirements 

•  A  total  of  120  credit  homs 

•  6  credit  hours  of  college  writing 

•  3  credit  hours  of  college  mathematics  or  the  equivalent  by 
examination 

General  Education  Requirements 

•  A  total  often  courses,  consisting  of  one  foundation  course 
and  one  second-level  course  in  an  approved  sequence  from 
each  of  the  five  cunicular  areas 

•  No  more  than  6  ciedit  hours  maybe  taken  in  the  same 
disc^line 


Major  Requirements 

•  53  ciedit  hours  with  grades  of  C  or  better 

Applied  Music  Lesson  requirement:  all  students  must 
successfiilly  corrqilete  a  minimum  of  four  semesters  of 
MUS-122  Private  Instrumental  or  Vfocal  Study  on  a  prindpal 
instrument  or  \«ice;  music  m^ors  mist  enroll  for  a  one-hour 
lesson  each  week  and  attend  the  weekly  music  performance 
lab  (MUS-OOl). 

Jury  examinations  mist  be  undertaken  at  the  end  of  each 
semester  except  when  the  student  is  presenting  a  recital  in 
MUS-334orMUS^34. 

Performance  Ensertble  requirements:  All  studaits  must 
sucoessfiilly  oon:5)lete  a  minimum  of  four  semesters  of 
approved  performance  ensemWes.  Music  majors  nust  enroll 
in  a  performance  ensemble  in  all  seriBSters  in  which  they  are 
enrolled  in  appJied  misic  lessons. 

Music  Prerequisite  Courses 

These  courses  are  waived  for  students  with  equivalent  music 

experience: 

•  MUS-lOO  Class  Instrumental  Study.  Piano  (1 ) 

•  PERF-120MusicFundamentals(3)  withagradeofBorbetter 
Course  Requirements 

•  PERF-124HannonyI(3) 

•  PERF-125Hannonyn(3) 

•  PERF-227MuacianshipI(3) 

•  PERF-228  Musicianship  n  (3) 

•  PERF-322  Music  History  I:  From  Antiquity  to  1 750  (3) 

•  PERF-323  Music  History  II:  1750  to  Present  (3) 

•  PERF-324Fonn  and  Analysis  (3) 

•  PERF-325  Counterpoint  (3) 

•  PERF-445  Senior  Capstone:  Music  (3) 

•  A  minimum  of  8  credit  hours  in 

MUS-1 22  Private  histrumental  or  Vocal  Study  (2) 

•  A  minimum  of  4  credit  hours  in  performance  aiseni>les: 
PERF-1 42^542  University  Choros  (1) 
PERF-143/543  Ltaiversity  Singers  (2) 
PERF-144'544  University  Ordiestra(l) 
PERF-145/545  Chamber  Ensenfcles  (1) 
PERF-146'546  Jazz  Ensemble  (1) 

PERF-161/561  Gospel  Choir  (1) 
Area  of  Concentration 

•  A  minirnum  of  14  credit  hours  in  an  area  of  concentration. 
Students  may  select  from  the  following  ordesign  an  individual 
area  of  concentiBtion  with  aj^Moval  of  their  academic  advisor 
and  the  director  of  misic.  Exanples  of  individually  designed 
areas  include  music  production,  international  arts 
management,  and  music  criticism. 

Arts  Management  (15  credit  hours) 

•  ACCT-240  Principles  of  Financial  Accounting  (3) 

•  ACCT-241  Princqiles  of  Managerial  Accouirting  (3) 
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BCON-200/ECaNr-200G  Microeconomics  4: 2  (3) 

•  ECON-100/ECON-100(jMacroeconomics4:l(3) 

•  MKrO-300Principlesof Management  (3) 

•  reRF-570  Survey  of  Arts  Management  (3) 

Composition  (16  credit  hours) 

•  MUS-122  Private  Instnimental  or  Vocal  Study: 
Composition  (2)  three  semesters  for  a  total  of  6  credit  hours 

•  MUS-434  Private  Instrumental  or  Vocal  Study: 

Senior  Recital  (4) 

•  PERF-326  Orchestration  (3) 

•  FERF-435  Topics  in  Music  (3)  (approved  topic) 

Jan  Studies  (16  credit  hours) 

•  MUS-122  Private  Instnimental  or  Vocal  Study  (2)  three 
additional  semesters  for  a  total  of  6  credit  hours 

•  MUS-434  Private  Instrumental  or  Vocal  Study: 

Senior  Recital  (4) 

•  PERF-226  hnjSTJvisation  (3) 

•  FERF-321  The  Evolution  of  JazzandBlues(3) 

Performance  (16  credit  hours) 
Vocal  Performance 

•  MUS-122  Private  Instrumental  or  Vocal  Study  (2)  three 
additional  semesters  for  a  total  of  6  credit  hours 

•  MUS-434  Private  Instrumental  or  Vocal  Study: 

Senior  Recital  (4) 

•  reRF-251  Fundamentals  of  Acting  I  (3) 

•  PERF-356  Diction  for  Singers  (3) 

German,  Italian,  or  French  language  courses  are 
recommended 
Instrumental  Performance 

•  MUS-122  Private  Instnimental  or  Vocal  Study  (2)  three 
additional  semesters  for  a  total  of  6  credit  hours 

•  MUS-434  Private  Instnimental  or  Vocal  Study: 

Senior  Recital  (4) 

•  FERF-435  Topics  in  Music  (3)  {approved  topic) 

•  PERF-550  Chairiber  Enseirbles  (1 )  three  sonesters  for  a 
total  of  3  credit  hours 

History  and  Literature  or  Anthropology  of  Music 
(15  credit  hours) 

•  MST-IOO/HIST-IOOG Historiansand  the  Living Rist  2:1  (3) 

•  HIST-xxA  or  ANTH-xxx  tqjproved  oouree  (3) 

•  FERF-435  Topics  in  Music  (3)  (approved  topic)  (two 
courses  for  a  total  of  6  credit  hours) 

•  FERF-491  PferfomiingArts  IntaBship(l-6) 
or 

ffiRF-435  Topics  in  Music  (3)  (approved  topic) 

•  Seniorthesis  written  project  submitted  for  PERF-445  Senior 
Q^stone;  Music 


Theory  (15  credit  hours) 

•  PERF-326  Orchestration  (3) 

•  FERF435  Topics  in  Music  (3)  (approved  topic)  (three 
courses  for  a  total  of  9  credit  hours) 

•  HiRI^-585  Creative  Theories  and  Criticism  in  Performing 

Arts  (3) 

•  Senior  thesis  written  poject  submitted  for  FERF-445  Senior 
Capstone:  \6isic 

University  Honors  Program 

Students  in  the  University  Honors  ftogram  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  graduate  with  Univasity  Honors  in  the  nBJor  To  do 
so,  students  complete  1 2  hours  of  advanced-level  Itonors  woric 
in  tt>e  dq)artment  and,  iq)on  departmental  recommendation, 
graduate  with  University  Honors  in  the  major  Students  should 
consult  their  major  advisor  for  departmental  options. 

B.A.  in  Performing  Arts:  Music  Theatre 

AdmissioD  to  the  Program 

FornBl  admission  to  the  majorrequires  demonstrated  talent 
through  an  audition  arranged  wifti  the  department,  preferably 
prior  to  beginning  university  studies.  However,  a  student  may 
ento"  as  an  intended  major  and  audition  during  the  first  year. 
Students  will  be  accepted  based  on  programmatic  approval  and 
written  declaration  of  raqor 
University  Requirements 

•  Atotalof  120  credit  hours 

•  6  credit  hours  of  college  writing 

•  3  credit  hours  of  college  mathematics  or  ftie  equivalent  by 
examination 

General  Education  Requirements 

•  Atotaloftencouises,consislingofonefoundationcouiseand 
one  second-level  course  in  an  approved  sequence  from  each 
of  the  five  curricular  areas 

•  No  more  than  6  credit  hours  may  be  taken  in  the  same 
discipline 

Major  Requirements 

•  48  credit  hours  with  grades  of  C  or  b^er 

Students  who  wish  to  study  abroad  must  receive  prior 
university  approval,  as  well  as  qiproval  fiom  their  advisor,  in 
order  to  ensure  that  apgmpasAe  courses  will  transfer  and  fhctf 
sdiolaiships  and  financial  aid  will  apply. 

•  Rirtic^jation  in  a  minimum  of  four  department  psoductions 
and  management  (as  stage  manager  or  assistant  stage 
manager)  of  one  of  these  productions  before  graduation 

Course  Requirements 

•  FERF-227  Musidanship  I  (3)  am/ 
FERF-228  Musicianship  D  (3) 

or 

FERF-l  24  Haimony  I  (3)  am/  FERF-1 25  HamMny  H  (3) 

•  FERF-251  Fundamentals  of  Acting  I  (3) 
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•  PERF-252  Fundamentals  of  Acting  n  (3) 

•  PERF-265  Theatre  Practicum :  Stagp  Managenent  (1)  and 

Scene/Lifting  (1)  or  Costume  (1) 

•  PERF-340  From  Scene  irto  Song  (3) 

•  PERF-342  Vocal  Tedmiques  for  Music  Tlieatie  (3) 

•  PERF-346  Survey  ofMusic  Theatre  (3) 

•  PERF-445  Senior  Capstone:  Music  Theatre  (3) 

•  PERF-556  Acting  V:  Audition  Techniques  (3) 

•  One  course  fiom  the  following: 
PERF-350Futtlamentalsof  Actingm  (3) 
PERF-355  Speech  and  Vdce  (3) 
PERF-450  Rotating  Topics  in  Theatre  (3) 
PERF-555  Acting  IV:  From  Stage  to  Screen  (3) 

•  One  course  fiom  the  following: 

PERF-306  History  and  Philosophy  of  Dance:  20th 

Century  (3) 
PERF-322  History  ofMuac  I :  from  Antiquity  to  1700  (3) 
PERF-323  History  ofMusic  0:  fiom  1700  to  Present  (3) 
PERF-365  Theatre  Hstoiy  I:  fiom  &e  Oieeks  to  the 

Renaissance  (3) 
PERF-366  Theatre  Hstoiy  II:  from  Baroque  to  the  End  of 

the  Nineteentii  Century  (3) 
PERF-367  Theatre  listoiy  III:  Tweiiieth  Century  (3) 

•  9  credit  hours  of  dance  technique  courses,  to  be  detemmed 
by  audition  placement,  induding  PERF-450  Rotating  Topics 
in  Theatre:  Styles  of  Muacal  Theatre  Dance 

•  4  credit  hours  of  apiplied  nsisic  (MUS-xxx):  voice 

University  Honors  Program 

Students  in  the  University  Honors  Program  have  tiie  oppor- 
tunity to  graduate  with  University  Honors  in  the  major.  To  do 
so,  students  con^lete  12  hours  of  advaiBed-level  Honors  work 
in  the  department  and,  upon  departmental  recornnendatioa, 
graduate  with  University  Honors  ki  the  major.  Students  ^ould 
consult  their  major  advisor  for  departrrEntal  options. 

B.A.  in  Performing  Arts:  Theatre 

Admission  to  the  Program 

Formal  adnission  to  the  mq'or  requires  dermnstrated  tal- 
ent through  an  audition  portfoUo  review  arranged  with  the  de- 
partmait,  preferably  prior  to  beginning  university  studies. 
However,  a  student  may  enter  as  an  intended  mqor  and  have 
an  audition  or  portfolio  review  during  tiie  first  year.  Students 
will  be  accepted  based  on  programnatic  approval  and  written 
declaration  of  major 

University  Requirements 

•  A  total  of  120  credit  hours 

•  6  credit  hours  of  college  writing 

•  3  credit  hours  of  college  rrathematics  or  the  equivalent  by 
examination 


General  Education  Requirements 

•  A  total  o  ften  courses,  consisting  of  one  foundation  course  aiKi 
one  second-level  course  in  an  approved  sequence  fixxneacfa  of 
the  five  cuiricular  areas 

•  No  more  than  6  credit  hours  may  be  taken  in  the  same 
disc^line 

Tracks 

Performance,  Technical,  and  Arts  Marsgensnt 

Major  Requirements 

•  47  credit  hours  with  grades  of  C  or  better 

Students  who  wish  to  study  abroad  rrust  receive  prior 
university  approval,  as  wdl  as  approval  fimn  ttjeir  advisor,  in 
order  to  ensure  that  appropriate  courses  will  tiansfa*  and  that 
scholarships  and  financial  aid  will  Bpp\y. 

•  Participation  inaminimumoffour  department  productioiB  in 
eithw  a  paTormance  or  technical  capacity  One  of  these  rtust 
be  dme  as  stage  manager  or  aari  start  stage  maoaga. 

Course  Requirements 
Core  (26  credit  hours) 

•  PERF-1 1 5/PERF-l  15G  Iheatre:  Priicq)les,  Plays, 

and  Performance  1 : 1  (3) 

•  PERF-181  Stage  Make-up  (1) 

•  PERF-251FurKlamentalsofActingI(3) 

•  PERF-260  Principles  ofProduction  I  (4) 

•  PERF-265  Theatre  Practicum  Stage  Management  (1 )  ami 
two  of  the  following;  Scene/Limiting  (1),  Cxjstume  (1), 
Public  Relations  (1) 

•  PERF-365  Theah«  Hstoiy  I:  fiom  te  Greeks  to  ttie 

Renaissance  (3) 

•  PERF-366  Theatie  Mstoiy  11:  fixjm  Baroque  to  the  End  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century  (3) 

or 

PERF-367  Theah^  Hstory  DI:  Twertieth  Century  (3) 

•  PERF^t45  Senior  Capstone:  Theatre  (3) 

•  PERF-552  Directing  Techniques  (3) 
One  of  the  following  tracks: 

Performance  T^ack  (21  credit  hours) 

•  PERF-252  FunJamentals  of  Acting  n  (3) 

•  PERF-350FuttiamentalsofActingm(3) 

•  PERF-355  Speech  and  Vdce  (3) 

•  PERF-555  Acting  FV:  From  Stage  to  Screen  (3) 

•  PERF-556  Acting  V:  Audition  Techniques  (3) 

•  3  credit  hours  fixjm  ttie  following: 
PERF-340  From  Scene  irto  Song  (3) 
PERF-346  Survey  ofMusic  Theati«  (3) 
PERF-362  Lighting  Design  (3) 

PERF-364  Basics  of  Scene  and  Costume  Design  (3) 

•  3  credit  hours  fiom  flie  following; 
PERF-450  Rotating  Topics  in  Theatre  (3) 
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FERF-557  Oeative  Writers  Perfonnance  Lab  (3) 
FERF^Ql  PbrfoimingArts  Internship  (3) 
Technical  Track  (21  credit  hours) 

•  PERF-355  SpeetJi  and  Voice  (3) 

•  FERF-557  Creative  Writers  Perfotmaiee  I  ab  (3) 

•  FERF-362Lightiig  Design  (3) 

•  PERF-364  Basics  of  Scene  and  Costume  Design  (3) 

•  FERF440  Stage  Management  (3) 

•  FERF^90  hdependert  Stuiy  Project  (3) 

•  PERF-491  Perfomiing  Arts  Internship  (3) 

Arts  Management  Track  (21  credit  hours) 

•  ACCT-240  Principles  of  Financial  Accounting  (3) 

•  BCON-IOO/ECCN-IOOO  Macroeconomics  4:1  (3) 

•  PERF-570  Survey  ofArts  Management  (3) 

•  3  (a^edit  hours  firm  tiie  following 
PERF-362  Ughtiig  Design  (3) 

IERF-364  Basics  of  Scene  and  Costume  Design  (3) 

•  9  aedA  hours  firm  the  following 
ffiRF-252  Fundamentals  of  Acting  11  (3) 
reRF^t40  Stage  Management  (3) 
FERF-450  Rotating  Topics  in  Tteatre  (3) 

fERF-490  Indepoident  Study  Project  in  Perfottning  Aits  (3) 
reRF491  Perfomiing  Arts:  Intanship(3) 
PERF-557  Creative  WitersPerformaiBe  Lab  (3) 
FERF-585  Creative  Theories  and  Criticism  of  Performing 
Arts  (3) 
University  Honors  Program 

Students  in  the  University  Honors  ftogram  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  graduate  with  Lfaiversity  Honors  in  the  major.  To  do 
so,  students  complete  1 2  hours  of  advanced-level  Ifonors  woik 
in  the  department  and,  upon  departmental  lecoirmendation, 
graduate  with  University  Honors  in  the  major  Students  should 
consult  their  major  advisor  for  departmental  options. 

Minor  in  Dance 

•  24  credit  hours  with  grades  of  Cor  better  with  at  least  12 
credit  hours  unique  to  the  minor 

Course  Requirements 

•  FERF-305MstDiyandPhibsophyofDanoeI: 

15th-19th  Centuries  (3)  or 
FERF-306  Mstoiy  and  PhitosojAy  ofDanoe  IL 
20th  Century  (3) 

•  FERF41 1  CbiT^iositioD  ofDance  I  (3)  or 
lERF^  12  Composition  ofDanoe  II  (3) 

•  reRF-506  The  Moving  Body  (3) 

•  reRF-507Princf)lesofMovemait(3) 

•  12  credit  hours  in  dance  electives 

Note:  Students  intending  to  pursue  the  ninormust  be  assigned  a 
departmental  advisor.  Students  must  achieve  some  proficiency 
in  dance  perfonnance.  Required  levels  of  proficiency  are  de- 


cided individually  in  conference  with  the  director  of  the  dance 
program,  and  take  into  account  the  student's  interests,  back- 
ground, and  abilities  in  dance. 

Minor  in  Music 

•  21  credh  hours  with  grades  of  Cor  better  with  at  least  12 
CKdit  hours  unique  to  the  minor 

Course  Requirements 
Performance 

•  reRF-124HarmDnyI(3)an</PERF-125HarnBivn(3) 
or 

reRF-227  Musicianship  I  (3)  and 
reRF-228  Misidanship  H  (3) 

•  RERF-322  Hstoiy  ofN4isic  L  fiom  Artiquity  to  1700  (3) 
or 

EERF-323  Hstwy  ofMisic  IL  fixm  1700  to  toe  Present  (3) 

•  Three  semesters  of  MUS-122  Private  Study  (2)  fcr  a 
total  of  6  credit  hours 

•  6  credit  hoirs  in  music  electives  at  the  300  level  or  above 

Theory /History 

•  PERF-124HarmDnyI(3)anJPERF-125HamBjtyn(3) 
or 

HiRF-227  Musicianship  I  (3)  and 
IERF-228  Musicianship  H  (3) 

•  FERF-322  listoiy  of N4isic  L  ficm  Artiquily  to  1700  (3)  or 
FERF-323  Hstoiy  of  Music  IL  fiom  1700  to  the  VkosA  (3) 

•  12  credit  hours  of  mxisc  electives  at  the  300  levd  or  above 

Minor  in  Theatre 

•  22  credit  hours  with  grades  of  C  or  better  with  at  least  12 
credit  hours  unique  to  the  minor 

Course  Requirements 

•  PERF-115/PERF-1150Theatre;Princ^les,Plays,and 

Performance  1:1  (3) 

•  FERF-251  Fundamentals  of  Acting  I  (3) 

•  FERF-260ftincf)lesofProductionI(4) 

•  FERF450  Rotating  Topics  in  Theatre  (3)  or 
FERF-557  Qeative  Writers'Perfirmanoe  Laboratory  (3) 

•  One  of  the  following: 
PERF-362  Ughling  Design  (3) 

FERF-364  Basics  of  Scene  and  Costume  Design  (3) 

•  One  of  the  following; 

PERF-350  Fundamentals  of  Acting  m  (3) 
FERF-355  Speech  and  Voice  for  the  Theatre  (3) 
FERF-450  Rotating  Topics  in  Thsatre  (3) 
reRF-555  Acting  rV:  FromStage  toScreai(3) 

•  One  of  the  following: 

FERF-220/PERF-220G  Reflections  of  American  Socity  on 
Stage  and  Screen  1 :2  (3) 
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PERF-365  Theatre  Hstoiy  I :  fiomthe  Greeks  to  the 

Renaissance  (3) 
PERF-366  Theatre  Kstory  U:  from  Baroque  to  the  End  of 

the  Nineteenth  Century  (3) 
PERF-367  Theatre  Kstoiy  ID:  Twentieth  Century  (3) 
Note:  Studoits  iiAending  to  ptssue  tiie  minor  must  be  assigned 
a  depaitmental  advisor. 

M.A.  in  Performing  Arts: 

Arts  Management 

Admission  to  the  Program 

In  addition  to  meeting  the  minimum  university  require- 
ments  fijr  graduate  study,  applicants  mist  have  comfteted  at 
least  niie  undergraduate  courses  in  theatre,  dance,  taisic,  or 
visual  arts,  one-third  of  which  imst  be  advanced  woik  or  its 
equivalent.  Equivalent  training  is  understood  to  be  four  or 
more  years'  experience  in  a  profesional  company  or  organiza- 
tion. Students  apjiying  to  the  program  with  this  background 
will  be  asked  for  an  interview  Two  letters  of  recommmdation 
and  Graduate  Record  Exarranation  (ORE)  scores  are  required. 
PiDvisional  admission  may  be  granted  and  is  removed  at  &e 
completion  of  1 2  ciedit  houis  of  course  woric  with  a  minimum 
grade  point  average  of  3,00. 

Degree  Requirements 

•  45  credit  hours  of  approved  graduate  woik 

•  AdvancenKnt  to  candidacy  on  completing  12  to  18  credit 
horns  with  a  grade  point  averagp  of  3.00  or  higher,  removing 
any  undergraduate  deficiencies,  and  with  the  written 
recommendation  of  the  student's  faculty  advisor 

•  A  four-hour  ccanprehensive  examination  covering  three 
areas  arts  management,  and  two  areas  of  specialization 

•  6  credit  hours  from  one  oftiie  fcllowing  with  grades  of  B  or 
better 

Non-thesis  option: 

PERF-702  Masters  Pbrtfdio  Seminar 
PERF-793  Directed  Research  in  the  Arts 
Theas  option:  PERF-797  Master's  Thesis  Seminar 
Course  Requirements 

•  PERF-570  Survey  of  Arts  Management  (3) 

•  PERF-571  Maiketing  in  the  Arts  (3) 

•  PERF-585  Creative  Theories  and  Criticism  in 

Perfcxming  Arts  (3 ) 

•  PERF-673  Fund  Raising  Management  for  the  Arts  (3) 

•  PERF-674  Financial  Management  in  the  Arts  (3) 


•  PERF-691  Performing  Arts:  Irtemship  (1-6) 
or 

PERF-692  Cooperative  Education  Field  Experience  (3-6) 

•  6  credit  hours  from  ttie  following: 
PERF-702  Masters  Ftortfoho  Seminar  ( 1  -6) 
PERF-793  Directed  Research  in  the  Arts  ( 1  -6) 
PERF-797  Master's  Thesis  Seminar  (1-6) 

•  6credithoursinapprovedarts-relatednonmanagerialcouises 

•  12  credit  hours  in  approved  elective  courses  including 
business  administration,  communication,  and  public 
administration 

Graduate  Certificate  in 

Arts  Management 

Admission  to  the  Program 

Open  to  students  with  a  bachelor's  degree  or  equivalent  from 
an  accredited  institution.  Apphcants  niist  have  completed  nine 
or  more  courses  in  theatre,  dance,  music,  or  visual  arts,  one  ftiird 
o  f  which  should  be  advanced  work  or  equivEilent  training.  Equiv- 
alent training  is  four  or  more  years'  experience  in  a  professional 
OTganistion  Students  are  encouraged  to  schedule  a  po'sonal  in- 
terview with  the  jit)gram  director 
Certificate  Requirements 

•  15  credit  hours  of  approved  course  work  with  at  least  6  credit 
hours  at  the  600-level  or  above,  with  grades  ofC  or  better 
Grades  of  C-  or  D  in  certificate  program  courses  are  not 
accepted  toward  the  flilfillment  of  certificate  requirements, 
although  these  grades  wiU  be  included  in  ftie  calculation  of  the 
GPA.  Students  must  have  at  least  a  3.0  GPA  in  certificate 
courses  in  order  to  be  awarded  a  certificate.  Students  in 
certificate  programs  rraist  take  a  minimim  of  6  credit  hours 
during  eadi  1 2-inDnth  period  and  oorr^lete  the  certificate  in 
four  years  Intematianal  students  must  emoU  in  9  credit  hours 
each  semester  (except  for  summer).  A  maxinum  of  3  credit 
hours  earned  at  an  accredited  college  or  university  may  be 
applied  toward  the  certificate  as  transfer  credit 

Course  Requirements 

•  PERF-570  Survey  of  Arts  Management  (3) 

•  PERF-571  Maiketing  in  fee  Arts  (3) 

•  PERF-672  Rotating  Topics  in  Arts  Managemait  (3)  (two 
courses  for  a  total  of  6  credit  hours) 

•  PERF-673  Fund-RaisingManagemait  for  the  Arts  (3) 
or 

PERF-585  Creative  Theories  and  Ciiticiaii  in  Perfonning 
Arts  (3) 
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Chair  Amy  Oliver 

FuB-Tipie  Faculty 

WiHiam  Fraser  McDowell  Professor  i¥L.  Reiinan 

Professor  Emeritus  H.  A.  Durfee,  CD.  Hardwidc, 

C  SJ.  White 

Professor  Q  Cjreenbeig,  DPT.  Rodier 

Associate  Professor  Emeritus  P.R  Scrilmer 

Associate  Professor  A  Oliver ,  L.J.  Fteach 

Asastant  Professor  F.  Erfeni,  E.  Feder,  J.  Park, 

A.  Tschenplik 

Visiting  Assistant  nvfessor  Jason  Springs 

Phitosophy  explores  the  nature  of  the  world,  the  basis  of  hu- 
man values,  and  ftie  foundaticms  of  reason.  Philosophy  also  of- 
fers the  diallenge  of  interpreting  the  work  of  thinkers  who  haw 
created  our  intellectual  traditions. 

The  study  of  philosophy  provides  excellent  preparation  for 
law.medicine,  social  woik,  the  ministry,  and  other  professional 
careers.  Many  poations  in  science  and  industry  require  the 
kinds  of  analytical  skills  gained  through  the  study  of  philoso- 
phy. Phibsophy  teadies  precision  in  reasoning  and  clarity  in 
expression — assets  in  any  fieki  Alurnni  of  the  B.A  andM.A 
programs  have  pursued  graduate  work  in  philosophy  and  re- 
lated areas  sudi  as  political  science,  psychology,  history,  litera- 
ture, and  other  professional  piograns. 

The  study  of  \\festem  and  Eastern  rehgious  traditions  intro- 
duces students  to  a  major  influence  on  aU  civilizations.  Journal- 
ists, diplomats,  and  government  specialists  benefit  fiom  a 
serious  consideration  of  the  inner  workings  of  the  rehgious 
ethos  of  civUizitions.  Daily  events  remind  us  that  there  is  no 
more  motivating  factor  in  the  cultures  of  nations  than  ardently 
held  rehgious  behef  A  thorough  understanding  of  die  modem 
world  requires  farrriHarity  with  its  rehgious  hoitage.  American 
University's  Washington,  D.C.  setting  is  advantageous  for  the 
study  of  religion,  with  national  oflBces  and  centers  for  many  re- 
ligions in  the  metropolitan  area  The  Consortium  ofUniversities 
of  the  \\fehington  Metropolitan  Area  also  ofiers  a  variety  of 
courses  in  phibsophy  and  religion  that  are  available  to  Ameri- 
can Uniwrsity  students. 

The  Department  of  Philosophy  and  Religion  annually 
awards  the  Col  Harold  and  Ruth  PearsonPrize  in  Philosophy  to 
one  or  more  majors  who  have  demonstrated  excellence  in  the 
study  of  philosophy 


B.A.  in  Philosophy 


Admission  to  the  Program 

AdmissicHi  is  teou^  a  formal  declaration  of  major.  The  de- 
partment counsels  freshrten  and  new  transfer  students. 
University  Requirements 
•  Atotalof  120  credit  hours 


•  6  credit  hotss  of  college  wiitiog 

•  3  credit  hoirs  of  college  rmthematics  or  ttie  equivalent  by 
examination 

General  Education  Requirements 

•  Atotaloftencourses,oonsistingofonefoundationcourseand 
one  second-level  course  in  an  ^iproved  sequence  fiom  each 
of  the  five  curricular  areas 

•  No  mwe  than  6  credit  hours  may  be  taken  in  the  sanK 
discipline 

Major  RequiremeDts 

•  39  credit  hours  with  grades  of  C  or  better 
Course  Requirements 

•  30  credit  hours  in  philoeopiiy  and  rehgion,  including  9  credit 
hours  in  philosophy  at  the  300  level  or  above,  and  14)  to  9 
o^it  hours  in  rehgion 

•  9  credit  hours  in  a  single  department  outside  of  philosophy 
and  religion,  including  6  credit  hours  at  the  300  level  orabove 

University  Honors  Program 

Students  in  the  University  HorBrs  Program  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  graduate  with  Uhivasity  Honors  in  the  major.  Up- 
per-level Honors  courses  for  majors  in  philosophy  or  rehgion 
are  given  in  ttie  Department  of  Hiilosophy  and  Rehgion  as 
Homrs  siqiplements  to  300-level  courses  or  above.  The  depart- 
merl's  Honors  coordinator  advises  students  in  the  University 
Honors  Program  reg^irding  departmental  options. 

Minor  in  Philosophy 

•  18  credit  hours  with  giadesof  Cor  better  with  at  least  12 
oedit  hours  unique  to  the  minor,  and  at  least  9  credit  faouis 
at  tile  300  level  or  above 

Course  Requirements 

•  3  credit  hours  firm  the  following: 
PHIL-105/HCL-105G  Western  Philosophy  2:1  (3) 
fflIL-300  Ancient  and  Medieval  Philosophy  (3) 
PHIL-301  Modem  Phflosophy  fiom  Bacon  to  Hegel  (3) 

•  15  credit  hours  in  philosophy  (or  12  credit  hours  in 
philosophy  and  3  credit  hours  in  rehgian) 


Minor  in  Religion 


•  21  credit  hours  with  grades  of  C  or  better  with  at  least  1 2 
aedit  hours  unique  to  the  minor,  and  at  least  9  credit  hours 
at  the  300  level  or  above 

Course  Requirements 

•  9  credit  hoixs  chosen  fiom  the  fdlowing: 
RELG-105/RELG-105G  Religious  Heritage  of  fee 

V^fest21(3) 
RELG-1 70  hitroduction  to  the  New  Testament  (3) 
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RE1jG-185/RELG-185G Forms  offlie  Sacred  Religjonsof 

the  East  3;  1(3) 
REIjG-220/RELG-220G  Religious  Thou^t  2:2  (3) 

•  12ciedithDursinreligion(or9credithoursinreligionand3 
credit  hours  in  philosophy) 

Combined  B.A.  and  M. A.  in  Philosophy 

Admission  to  the  Program 

Undergraduate  philosophy  majors  should  apply  for  admis- 
sion to  the  BA./MA.  program  by  the  end  of  the  junior  year. 
Admisaon  is  opai  to  undergraduates  with  a  minimum  grade 
pant  average  of  3.00  overall  and  in  philosophy  courses,  Af^- 
cations  must  be  accoirpanied  by  two  letters  of  recommenda- 
tion, a  statensnt  of  purpose,  and  an  academic  writing  sample. 
Students  should  discuss  their  interest  in  the  program  with 
membsTS  oftfie  faculty  before  submitting  a  formal  appUcation. 
Requirements 

•  All  recpiirements  for  the  B.  A.  in  Philosophy 
Undergraduate  students  may  apply  6  credit  hours  of 
appnoved  500-level  course  work  in  philosophy  to  satisfy  toe 
requirements  of  both  degrees. 

•  All  requirements  for  the  M.A  in  Hiilosophy,  including  a 
minimum  of  24  credit  hours  completed  in  residence  in 
graduate  status  after  the  undergraduate  degree  has  been 
awarded. 

M.A.  in  Philosophy 

Admission  to  the  Program 

Apphcants  mist  meet  the  minimim  university  require- 
nents  fi)r  graduate  study.  Admisson  is  based  on  academic  re- 
cord, two  letters  of  reoorranendation,  a  statement  of  purpose, 
and  an  academic  writing  sanple.  The  Qraduale  Record  Exami- 
nation (ORE)  General  is  required. 
Tracks 

History  of  Philosophy  or  Philosophy  and  Social  Policy 
Degree  Requironents 

•  30^33  credit  hours  of  approved  graduate  work 

History  of  Philosophy  IVack 

•  Tool  of  research:  demonstrated  pnoficieocy  in  a  foreign 
language,  consult  the  department  for  more  information 

•  Comprehensive  examination  requirement:  submission  of 
three  qualifying  papiers 

•  Thesis  and  oral  defense  of  ttiesis 

Philosophy  and  Social  Policy  TVack 

•  3  credit  intem^p  in  an  apprcpoiate  setting  followed  by  a 
substantial  paper  analyzing  the  ethical  and  social  issues 
arising  fium  the  experience.  Students  employed  fiill-time 
may  request  permission  to  receive  credit  for  prior 
experience,  but  the  p^ier  is  still  reqisred. 

•  Comprehensive  examination  requirement:  submission  of 
three  qualifying  papas 


Course  Requirements 

History  of  Philosophy  Track  (30  credit  hours) 

•  24  credit  hours  of  approved  graduate  course  work 

•  PHlL-797  Master's  Thesis  Seninar  (6) 

Philosophy  and  Social  Policy  T^ack  (33  credit  hours) 

•  Two  courses  from  the  following: 
PHIL-520  Seminar  on  Ethical  Theory  (3) 
PHIL-525  Seminar  on  Modem  Moral  Problems  (3) 

an  approved  course  in  either  ettiics  or  applied  ethics  (3) 

•  Two  courses  from  the  following: 
PHILr602  Nin^enth  Century  Philosophy  (3) 
PHIL-603  Twentieth  Ceriury  FMosophy  (3) 

an  approved  course  in  the  history  of  philosophy  (3) 

•  PHIL-691  Internship  in  Philosopiiy  (3) 

•  6  credit  hours  in  q}plied  philosophy,  with  departmoital 
apjproval 

•  6  credit  hours  in  philosophy  or  religion,  with  departmental 
approval 

•  6  credit  hours  in  social  sciaice  or  social  poUcyfiom  fields  such 
as  economics,  sociology,  anthropology,  government,  pubUc 
administration,  and  justice,  wifli  departmental  approval 

M.A.  in  Ethics,  Peace,  and  Global  Affairs 

Admission  to  the  Program 

The  MA.  in  Ethics,  Peace,  and  Qobal  Aflairs  is  an  interdis- 
cqjlinary  pirogram  administered  jointly  by  the  School  of  Intenia- 
ticoal  Service  (SIS)  and  the  Department  of  Philosophy  and 
ReUgion  in  ttie  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  (CAS). 

Students  may  apjply  to  either  the  DepartmHit  of  PhflosojAy 
and  Religion  or  die  School  of  International  Service.  The  Gradu- 
ate Record  Examination  (GRE)  is  required .  Students  applying  to 
SIS  must  apply  by  January  15  for  fall  and  October  1  fbrspring  to 
be  considered  for  merit-based  aid. 
Degree  Requiranents 

•  39  aedit  hours  of  approved  graduate  work  induding  6  credit 
hours  of  researdi  course  work  with  grades  of  B  or  better 

•  CoTHjrehaisive  examinalion  requirement 
CAS:  submission  of  three  qualifying  p>apers 

Course  Requironents 
Core  (12  credit  hours) 

•  PHII^525  Seminar  on  Modem  Moral  Problems  (3) 

•  PHIL^93  Global  Efiiics  (3) 

•  SIS-607Fteace  Paradigms  (3) 

•  SIS -6 14  Ethics  in  International  Af&irs  (3) 

Foundation  (6  credit  hours) 

•  PHI1^520  Seminar  on  Ethical  Theory  (3) 

•  SIS-«22HumanRi^ts(3) 

Research  Methodology  (3  credit  hours) 

•  SIS-600  Quantitative  Analysis  in  IntemationBl  Affairs  (3) 
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qualitative  leseaich  semiDar 
Research  and  Writing  (6  credit  hours) 

•  6  credit  huirs  fiom  the  followiDg:  the  thesis  or  substantial 
research  paper  and  internship  must  relate  clearly  to  the 
student's  concentration  and  be  supersTsed  by  faculty  teaching 
related  couraes: 

miL-797  Master's  Thesis  Seminar  (1-6) 

or 

FHIL-691  fatem^p  in  Philosojiiy  (3)  and 

niIl.-702  Oaduate  Seminar  in  Philosophy 

or 

SIS-691  hitemship  in  tatemational  Affairs  (3)  and 

SIS-795  Master's  Research  Requirement  (3) 

•  12  credit  hours  in  one  ofthe  following  areas  of  concentration 

Peace  and  Conflict  Resolution 

•  SIS -609  Conflict  Analysis  and  Resolution;  Theory  and 

Practice  (3) 

•  Three  courses  Irom  the  following 

FHIL-61 3  Studies  in  Asian  Philosophy  (3)  (approved  topic) 
fflIL-686  Selected  Topics  in  Philosophy  (3)  (approved 

topic) 
SIS-515  Islamic  Peace  Paradigns  (3) 
SIS-516  Peacebuilding  in  Divided  Societies  (3) 
SIS-517  Gender  and  Conflict  (3) 
SIS-540  Conflict  and  Devebpmait  (3) 
SIS-606  Culture  and  Psace  and  Conflict  Resolution: 

Ahemativesto  Violence  (3) 
SIS-611  Intranational  Negotiation  (3) 
SIS -6 13  Reconciliation  and  Justice  (3) 
SIS-619  Special  Studies  in  International  Politics: 

Human  Ri^ts  and  Conflict  (3) 
Human  Rights  and  Social  Justice 

•  Four  courses  from  the  following: 
FHIL-61 6  Feminist  PMosojAy  (3) 
IHIL-617  Race  and  Philosophy  (3) 

IHIL-686  Selected  Topics  in  FMosojiiy  (3)  (a^jproved 

topic) 
SIS-613  Reconciliation  and  Justice  (3) 
SIS-5 17  Gender  and  Conflist  (3) 
SlS-619  Special  Studies  in  hitemational  Pciitics: 

Human  Ri^ts  and  Conflict  (3) 
SIS-621  Intanational  Law  and  the  Legal  Older  (3) 
Global  Environmental  Justice 

•  SlS-eeO  Qivironment  and  Politics  (3) 


•  Ihree  courses  trom  the  following 

FHIL-686  Selected  Topics  in  Philosophy  (3)  (approved 

topic) 
SlS-619  Special  Studies  in  Mteraational  PoUtics: 

Global  EnvironrtBntal  Politics  and  Policy  (3) 
SIS-649  Environment  and  l>evelopment  (3) 
SIS -663  Washington  WjrkAop:  Advanced  Studies  and 

Research  in  EnvironinBntal  PoUcy  (3) 
Ethics  of  Development 

•  SIS-637  International  Developmait  (3) 

•  Three  courses  from  the  following 

FHIL-686  Selected  Topics  in  Philosophy  (3)  (approved 

topic) 
SIS-540  Conflict  and  Devebpment  (3) 
SIS-636  MkawpoKticsof  Developmert  (3) 
SIS-647  Governance,  Democracy,  and  Development  (3) 
SIS-648  Women  and  DevebpnMit  (3) 
SIS-649  Environment  and  Development  (3) 
SIS-650  Global  Economy  and  Sustainable  Development  (3) 

(prerequisite;  SIS-637  International  DevelofHnent) 
International  Economic  Justice 

•  SIS -616  Intranational  Econcmics  (3)  (prerequisite: 

BCON-603  Introduction  to  Economic  Theory) 

•  Three  courses  from  the  following 

IHIL-686  Selected  Topics  in  Philosophy  (3)  (approved 

topic) 
SIS-504  Multinational  Corporations  (3) 
SIS-587  CMobaUzition;  Power,  Production,  and  Culture  (3) 
SIS-650  Global  Economy  and  Sustainable  Development  (3) 

(prerequisite:  SIS-637  International  Developmeii) 
SIS-665  Intonational  Trade  and  Investmeii  Reliions  (3) 
SIS-666  International  Monetary  and  Financial  Relations  (3) 
SIS-673  Comparative  PoUtical  Economy    (3) 
Global  Governance  and  International  Organizations 

•  SIS-621  Intanational  Law  and  the  Legal  Order  (3) 

•  SIS-625  International  OrgadzaticHis  (3) 

•  Two  courses  from  the  following: 

FHIL-686  Selected  Topics  in  Philosophy  (3)  (approved 

topic) 
SIS-587  Globah2ation:  Power,  Production,  and  Culture  (3) 
SIS-605  Theory  of  Cooperative  Global  Politics  (3) 
SIS-647  Governance,  Democracy,  and  Developiment  (3) 
SIS-672  Theories  of  Comparative  and  International 

Studies  (3) 
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Preprofessional  Programs 


Pre-engineering 


Faculty  Liaison  Teresa  Laikin,  Department  of  Computer 
Sdence,  Audio  Technology,  and  Fhysics 

American  Univeisity  offers  a  cooperative  five-year  engi- 
neering program  with  the  Univeisity  of  Maryland  in  College 
Paric.  American  University  studoits  can  combine  the  advan- 
tages of  both  liberal  arts  and  professional  education.  Students 
aie  awarded  two  bachelor's  degrees  in  a  Gve-yea-  period. 

Students  spend  three  years  on  the  American  Lbiveisity  cam- 
pus concentrating  in  a  riBJor  field  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences. In  the  third  year,  with  recommendation  of  the 
piB-engineering  faculty  liaison,  students  aj^ly  to  the  engineering 
program  at  ttie  University  of  Maryland  Afta-  adrrissicn  to  flie 
program,  the  fourfli  year  of  study  is  spent  there.  Once  the  student 
conpletes  to  requirements  for  Ae  American  University  majcn- 
(generally  at  fee  esxi  ofthe  fourth  yearX  fee  first  bachebr's  de- 
gree is  awarded.  After  compietion  of  fee  engineering  require- 
n£nts  during  fee  fifth  year,  fee  student  receives  a  bachelor's 
d^ree  in  engineering  fiom  fee  University  of  Maryland, 

Slud^its  woik  closely  wife  fee  pre-engineering  faculty  liai- 
son and  a  &culty  advisor  in  one  of  fee  natural  sciences,  mafee- 
matics  and  statistics,  computer  science,  or  fee  ofiBce  of  fee 
Associate  Dean  for  Academic  A  flSrirs.  Advisors  will  individually 
tailor  course  seledJcm  to  meet  fee  student's  interests  and  needs. 
Students  are  genetally  advised  to  rtajor  in  eifeer  rrBthematics  or 
a  natural  science,  and  to  maintain  a  high  grade  point  avaage.  If, 
however,  the  student  chooses  to  conplete  a  major  in  fee  arts,  hi- 
manities,  or  social  sciences,  he  or  she  nBy  do  so,  provided  that 
fee  engine^ing  program  requirements  ae  also  satisfied  Com- 
pletion of  basic  courses  must  be  dene  during  fee  first  three  years 
of  study  in  order  to  coirplete  fee  requirements  for  an  engineering 
degree  in  five  years.  Courees  wife  g^es  below  C  will  not  trans- 
fer to  the  cooperating  schools 
Course  Requirements 

The  engineering  program  at  the  IMversity  of  Maryland 
has  base  requirements  covering  a  broad  range  of  study,  which 
mist  be  conpleted  before  entrance: 

•  Two  courses  in  English  oorrposition 

•  Two  or  three  years  of  mafeeriBtics,  including  calculus  and 
differential  equations 

•  Two  years  of  general  piiysics  with  laboratory  and  more 
rn-depfe  study  in  mechanics  and  in  electromagnetism  or 
thenrcdynamics 

•  One  year  ofgeneral  chemistry  with  laboratory;  for  chemical 
engineering,  a  two -course  sequence  in  oig^c  chemistry 

•  One  course  in  ODnqxiter  {TDgramming 


•  Five  courses  in  the  humanities  and  fee  social  sciences 
Priorto  applying  to  a  particular  engineering  program,  students 
should  also  have  taken  ENES  100  Introduction  to  Engineedng 
Design  at  fee  University  of  Maryland,  which  is  offaed  every 
semester  including  fee  summer. 

Prelaw 

Prelaw  Advisors 

Douglas  Vibert,  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

Jonafean  Post,  Kogod  School  of  Business 

Suzanne  Skillings^  School  of  International  Service 

Linda  S^cer  and  Nathan  WiUiamson,  School  of  Public  AfBiirs 

In  considering  law  school,  it  is  important  that  the  prelaw  stu- 
dent understands  law  schods'  educational  philosophy.  As  fee 
Law  School  Admission  Bulletin  states:  "Any  course,  regardless 
of  field,  feat  helps  you  dewlop  clear  and  systematic  thinking, 
command  o  f  the  Engli^  language,  and  a  broad  understanding  of 
our  sodety  constitutes  sound  prqjaration  for  fee  stucfy  of  law. 
Thus,  law  schools  do  not  recommend  specific  imdergraduate 
majors  for  prelaw  studaits."  The  prelaw  student  should  also  real- 
ize feat  admission  to  law  school  is  selective.  Students  contem- 
plating careos  in  law  should  plan  feeir  undergraduate  stuc^  to 
undertake  a  substantial  academic  curriculum  and  acquire  a  back- 
ground of  outstanding  extracurricular  activities. 

Students  interested  in  prelaw  preparation  follow  fee  normal 
procedure  fordeclaringand  fiilfilling requirements  foramajorin 
one  of  fee  sdiools  or  departments  or  in  gaining  approval  for  an 
interdisciplinary  program  of  study.  Whatever  fee  choice  of  ma- 
jor, fee  prelaw  student 'sprogram  ^ouldbe  supported  by  a  broad 
selection  of  courses  fitm  mafeematics,  fee  natural  sciences,  fee 
social  sciences,  and  fee  humanities. 

Courses  recommended  by  law  schools  also  include  phibso- 
phy,  literature  and  advanced  writing  courses,  history,  political 
sdence,  accounting,  business  administiation,  economics,  mafee- 
matics, languages,  and  ofeer  courses  demanding  logical  think- 
ing, analytical  reasoning,  or  verbal  proficiency. 

The  Law  School  Admission  Test  (LSAT)  is  required  of  every 
applicait  to  law  school  It  is  strongly  recommended  that  this  test 
be  taken  in  June  before  fee  senior  year  Wife  this  test  date,  stu- 
dents can  appraise  their  pro^>ects  and  consider  retaking  fee  ex- 
amination in  October  orDeceniber  or  both,  or,  if  necessary,  make 
alternate  plans.  Students  apply  directly  to  the  Law  School  Ad- 
missions Service  (LSAS)  to  take  fee  test  on  fee  American  TJhi- 
vosity  campus  and  should  register  six  weeks  before  fee  test  date. 
LSAF  applications  are  available  fiom  fee  prelaw  advisors. 
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Premedical  Programs 


Program  Coordinator  I'^rederick  W.  Carson, 
Department  ofC'hemistry,  fcareon@american-edu 
www.americaaedii/cas/premBd.html 

The  premedical  programs  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences are  available  tu  help  all  undergraduate,  postbaccalaureate, 
and  graduate  students  who  are  considering  a  career  in  medicine 
or  cne  of  the  allied  health  professions. 

Premedical  program  services  include  extensive  individual 
advising  on  cavers,  courees,  volunteer  and  research  opportuni- 
ties, professional  school  examinations,  selection  of  schools,  and 
financial  aid.  The  program  also  provides  seminais  by  health 
professionals,  resume  preparation  and  essay  writing  assistance, 
medical  school  interview  preparation,  preparation  of  a  compos- 
ite letter  of  evaluation,  and  sipport  in  compiling  and  sending 
letters  of  recommendation  to  professional  schools. 

The  anni»l  Health  Professions  Seminar  features  first-hand 
advice  fiom  guests  and  former  Aii»rican  University  students 
who  have  gone  on  to  health  professional  schools. 

The  annual  Health  Careers  Forum  brings  togethw  health 
professionals,  admissions  oflBcers,  and  career  counselors  who 
provide  an  overview  of  assistance  available  to  students  as  well 
as  opportunities  and  hi^ights  of  the  admissions  process  for 
allopathic  and  osteopathic  rrsdical,  dental,  and  veterinary 
schools,  and  physician  assistant,  nurse  practitioiKr,  physical 
therapy,  podiatry,  optometry,  public  health,  and  other  allied 
health  prograns. 

Students  from  American  University  applying  to  medical, 
denial,  or  veterinary  school  have  been  hi^ly  competitive,  with 
86  percent  o  f  qualified  applicants  accepted  by  medical  schools. 
Advising  Services 

Students  interested  in  tire  health  pnvfessions  ^ould  contact 
the  premedical  programs  coordinator  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
coordinalor  helps  students  select  an  appropriate  curriculum, 
prepare  for  the  relevant  admissions  tests,  make  realistic  choices 
of  professional  schools,  and  learn  first-hand  about  biorrGdical 
research  and  dinical  f)ractice.  The  coordinator  is  available  to 
meet  with  students  individually  at  least  once  a  semester  to  re- 
view their  academic  progress  and  course  of  study  at  American 
University.  Together  with  students' academic  advisors,  flie  co- 
ordinator helps  assure  timely  conpleticn  of  both  degree  and 
prerrEdical  requirerrsnta 

Typically,  at  the  end  of  their  junior  year  premedical  studoits 
subrrit  a  primary  appUcation  to  the  American  Medical  Colleges 
Apjdication  Service,  which  forwards  this  general  appUcation  to 
spedfied  schools.  Medical  schools  will  then  send  individual  ap- 
plications to  selected  students. 

In  Older  to  prepare  professional-school  applications,  each 
student  assembles  a  file  containing  essential  infomation.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Premedical  Evaluation  Comnattee  serve  as  rrentois 
for  studeuts.  The  \Witing  Center  and  the  Career  Center  can  pro- 
vide advice  about  writing  personal  statements  and  other  docu- 
ments and  interview  practice.  After  the  file,  iiKhiding  letters  of 


recommendation,  is  assembled,  a  compreherKivc  Prerredical 
Evaluation  Committee  letter  of  evaluation  will  be  prepared  to 
support  the  application.  Inchided  in  the  letter  is  a  summary  of 
the  academic  record  and  extracurricular  activities,  and  an  evalu- 
ation of  commitment  to  a  medical  career. 

Premedical  Curriculum 

Traditionally,  premedical  students  have  majored  in  fee  natu- 
ral sciences.  However,  the  medical  professions  are  also  seeking 
well-rourjded  students  with  a  broadly-based  liberal  education, 
reflecting  ttie  social,  ethical,  and  cultural  roles  played  by  healtti 
care  professionals.  Studoits  interested  in  medical  careers  may 
major  in  any  field,  but  must  make  careful  plans  to  take  the  nec- 
essary preparatory  courses  in  a  timely  fashion 

Most  health  professional  schools  require  certain  foundation 
courses  in  science  and  nathematics,  alcng  with  a  fiill  year  of 
college-level  writing.  All  science  courses  must  include  labora- 
tory corrponenls.  Undergraduate  students  who  wish  to  matricu- 
late at  a  professional  school  directly  after  graduation  from 
American  University  must  submit  applications  at  the  end  of  the 
junior  year.  Therefore,  the  basic  requirements  should  be  com- 
pleted in  the  fieshman  and  sophomore  years,  following  the  se- 
quence of  courses  listed  below. 

Freshman  Year 

BIO-1 10/BIO-l  lOG  General  Biology  1  5: 1  (4) 
BIO-210/BK)-210O  General  Biology  0  5:2  (4) 
CHEM-llO/CHEM-llOG General  Chemistry  1 5:1  (4) 
CHEM-21(yCHEM-210O  General  Chemistry  D  5:2  (4) 
MATH-221  Calculus  1  (4) 
MATH-222  Calculus  H  (4) 
Sophomore  Year 

BIO-300  Cell  Biology  with  Laboratory  (4) 
BIO-356  Gaieties  with  Laboratory  (5) 
CHEM-3 10  Organic  Chemistry  I  (3) 
CHEM-3 1 2  Origanic  Chemistry  I  Laboratory  ( 1 ) 
CHEM-320  Organic  Chemistry  II  (3) 
CHEM-322  Organic  Chemistry  II  Laboratory  (1) 
PHYS-1 1 0/PHYS-l  1 OG  Univereity  Physics  I  5 : 1  (4) 
FHYS-210/PHYS-210G  University  Physics  H  5:2  (4) 
This  intensive  plan  also  prepares  students  to  take  the  Medi- 
cal College  Adnisaons  Test  ^CAP)  in  the  ^jring  of  their  ju- 
nior year. 

To  receive  most  favorable  consideration,  the  Medkal  Col- 
lege Admissions  Test  (MCAT)  or  Dental  Aptitude  Test  (DAT) 
must  be  taken  in  the  spring  of  the  junior  year,  abord  1 6  months 
before  matriculation  in  medical  or  dertal  sdiool  Veterinary 
schools  typically  require  that  the  Graduate  Record  Exarrrination 
(GRE)  be  taken  at  flie  end  of  flie  junior  year 

The  above  sequence  presumes  that  a  student  has  already  de- 
cided by  the  beginning  of  his  or  ho*  fre^iman  year  to  pursue  a 
prerrKdical  course  of  study.  Students  who  do  not  decide  on  a 
medical  career  until  the  middle  of  their  uixiergtaduate  studies  or 
later  may  need  to  complete  their  fsemedical  lequinanents  dur- 
ing summers  or  in  a  post-baccalaureate  year. 
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Research  and  Internship  Opportunities 

The  pranedical  program  encourages  ctose  interaction  with 
the  faculty.  Many  undergraduates  have  engaged  in  independ- 
ent research  projects  in  biology,  chemistry,  physics,  and  exper- 
imental psychology  which  have  led  to  presentation  and 
publication  of  papers. 

Many  opportunities  for  intemshps,  volunteer  woik,  and 
biomedical  research  are  available.  Local  hospitals  and  clinics 
provide  students  with  dinical  experience.  At  institutions  such 
as  the  National  Institutes  o  f  Ffealth  and  other  local  laboratories 
and  biotechnology  conpanies,  students  may  gain  &st-hand 
basic  researdi  experience  in  biochemistry,  immunology,  mo- 
lecular biology,  and  molecular  genetics. 
Premedkal  Achievement  Prize  and  Scholarship 

The  American  University  Hassa  S.  Shanker  Premedical 
Adiievement  Prize  is  a  $1,000  cash  award  presented  to  flie 
mast  outstanding  undeigraduate  student  intending  to  apply  to  a 
health  professional  school  who  has  taken  at  least  five  science 
and  mathematics  courses  at  American  University.  Selection  is 
based  on  academic  achievements,  leadei^p  qualities,  and 
contributions  to  society  or  tfie  health  professions.  AfjpUcants 
mist  be  planning  to  apply  to  medical,  dental,  or  veterinary 
school,  or  to  a  program  in  the  health  sciences,  sudi  as  physical 
therapy. 

The  Joseitoie  G.  Gimble  Scholarship  is  a  $1,500  annual 
award  to  an  undergraduate  or  postbaccalaiffeate  student  pre- 
paring for  a  carew  in  the  allied  health  sciences. 

Postbaccaiaureate  Premedical  Certificate 

Certificate  Coordinator  Frederick  W.  Carson, 
Department  of  Chemistry,  fcarson@americaaedu 
www.american.edu/cas'postbac.litml 

Postbaccaiaureate  work  consists  of  academic  study  under- 
taken after  earning  a  bachelor's  degree.  American  Uniwrsity's 
Postbaccaiaureate  Premedical  Certificate  program  is  designed 
to  coirplete  basic  lequieroents  and  strengthen  credentials  for 
appUcation  to  health  (Hofesaonal  schools  of  human  medicine 
(M.D.  or  D.O.),  dentistry  (D.D.S.),  veterinary  medicine 
(D.V.M),  podiatry  (DPJvl.X  optometry  (OD.),  and  oral  sur- 
gery (D.M.D.),  and  to  advanced  degree  programs  in  the  allied 
health  sciences  such  as  puHic  health  (M.P.H.)  and  physician 
assistant,  nurse  practitioner,  and  physical  therapy  programs 
leading  to  the  M.S.  or  Ph.D.  degree. 

This  program  offers  students  extensive  guidance  and  assis- 
tance in  preparing  for  professional  school  and  a  career.  With 
the  he^p  of  advisors  ttiey  polish  resume  and  essay-writing 
^dlls,  prepare  for  the  Medical  CcJlege  Aptitude  Test  (MCAF) 
or  other  admissions  examinations,  practice  medical  school  in- 
terviews, select  potential  professional  schools,  and  address  re- 
lated financial  issues.  Throu^  the  program,  students  may  also 


attend  seminars  by  health  professionals,  identify  volunteer  op- 
portunities, and  be  matdied  with  a  mentor.  Each  emerges  with  a 
coccQXJsite  letter  of  evaluation,  held  wiA  letters  of  recommenda- 
tion in  a  personal  file.  The  prenxdical  programs  coordinator 
sends  these  letters  to  professional  schools  for  students  and  assists 
them  in  meeting  all  apfiication  deadliiKs. 
Admission  to  the  Program 

Open  to  students  with  a  bachelor's  degree  and  a  cuirulative 
grade  point  average  of  3.20  (on  a  4.00  scale)  ovonll  and  in  sci- 
eiKC  and  mMhenBtic  courses,  if  taken. 
Course  Requirements 

Basic  Requirements 

The  following  courses  are  required  for  admission  to  medical 
school  and  to  many  other  health  professional  schools.  Once  en- 
rolled ja  the  Postbaccaiaureate  Premedical  Certificate  program, 
any  of  these  courses  not  already  corrpleted  must  be  takai  at 
American  University. 

•  BIO-1 10  General  Biology  I  (4) 

•  BIO-210  General  Biology  n  (4) 

•  CHEM-1 10  Goieral  Chemistry  I  (4) 

•  CHEM-210  General  Chemistry  n  (4) 

•  CHEM-3 10  Organic  Chemistry  I  (3) 

•  CHEM-3 12  Organic  Chemistry  I  Laboratory  (1) 

•  CHEM-320  Organic  Chemistry  n  (3) 

•  CHEM-322  Organic  Chemistry  n  Laboratory  (1) 

•  MATH-221  Calculus  I  (4) 

•  PHYS- 110  University  Physics  I  (4) 

•  PHYS-210  University  Physics  H  (4) 

Certiflcate  Requirements 

A  minimum  of  24  hours  of  course  work  taken  ia  residence  at 
American  University,  including: 

•  BIO-300  Cell  Biology  with  Laboratory  (4) 

•  BK)-356  Genres  with  Laboratory  (5) 

•  One  of  the  following  sets  of  two  courses: 
BIO-435  Vertebrate  Physbtogy  (5)  and 
BIO-440  Microbiology  (4) 

or 

CHEM-5eO  Biochemistry  I  (3)  and 

CHEM-561  Biochemistry  n  (3) 

•  6-9  (xedit  hours  fitim  the  Basic  Requirements  list  above  or  the 
following 

BIO-200  Structure  and  Function  of  ttie  Human  Body  (3) 

BIO-541  Cellular  Imnunology  (3) 

BIO-550  Devebpmaital  Biology  (3) 

BIO-583  Molecular  Biology  (3) 

MATH-222  Cafculus  H  (4) 

STAr-202  Basic  Statistics  (4) 
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Psychology 


Chair  Anthony  L.  Riley 

Full-Time  Faculty 

Professor  Emeritus  E.M  McGimiies,B.  Slotnick 

Professor  J  J.  Gray,  DA.  Haaga,  B.W.  McCarthy, 
S.R.  Parter,  A.L.  Riky,  AM.  Silboterg,  S.J.  Weiss, 
B.T.  Yates 

Associate  Professor  AH.  Ahrens,  M.  Carter,  BJ).  Fantie, 
F.  Z  Peynircioglu,  C.S.  Wfeisdsrod 

Asastant  Professor  E.  Cralley,  M.  Gomez-Serrano, 
K.C.  Gunthert,  L.M  Juliano 

The  undergraduate  program  in  the  Department  of  ftychol- 
ogyoffeisthestudert  an  opportunity  to  appreciate  psychology's 
diversity  and  its  appJications.  Courses  are  offered  in  clinical,  so- 
cial, personality,  developmental,  behavioral  neuroacienoe,  and 
experimental  psy  cholo  gy.  Advanced  topics  courses  in  these  and 
related  aieas  aie  often  available.  Students  may  design  programs 
that  approach  psychology  as  a  social  science,  a  natural  science, 
or  a  coirbination  of  the  tvw .  Advanced  students  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  become  actively  involved  in  both  psychological  re- 
search and  paiaprofessional  counseling.  During  their  junior  and 
senior  years,  majois  are  encouraged  to  take  small,  specialized 
seminars  and  engage  in  supervised  independent  study.  Under- 
graduate majors  also  haw  opportunities  for  internship  experi- 
ence with  community  mental  health  agencies  and  may 
participate  in  ongoing  research  within  the  department.  The  pro- 
gram is  sufficiently  flexible  and  broad  to  satisfy  career  goals 
and  provide  a  soUd  background  for  graduate  study. 

Students  interested  in  careers  such  as  those  in  research  and 
teaching,  mental  health  professions,  and  personnel  and  indus- 
trial psychology  will  want  to  choose  curricula  suited  to  their 
goals.  The  breadth  of  the  field  of  psychobgy  and  ofthe  depart- 
ment's course  offerings  make  careM  planning  important.  Stu- 
dents should  consult  their  faculty  advisors  in  planning  their 
schedules. 

Affiliations 

Wadiington,  DC.  Veterans  Administration  Hospital;  Balti- 
more Veterans  Administration  Hoqrital;  St.  Hizabeth's  Hospi- 
tal; Comnimity  Psychiatric  Center,  Bethesda,  MD;  Department 
of  Ftediatrics,  Georgetown  University  Hospital;  Kennedy  Insti- 
tute, Baltimore;  Children's  Ho^ital  histitute  ft>r  Beha  vicnal  Re- 
sources; George  Washington  University  Medical  Center,  Johns 
Hopkins  University  School  of  Medicine;  Veterans  Administra- 
tion Medical  Center,  Peny  Point,  MD;  Alexandria  Comniinity 
Mertal  l^lth  Center,  )\bodhfum  Center  for  Commmity  Men- 
tal Healfli;  and  Department  of  Psychiatry,  Eastern  Virginia 
Medical  School. 
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Admission  to  the  Program 

Fornal  admission  to  the  major  requires  departmental  ap- 
proval. 
University  Requirements 

•  Atotalof  120  credit  hours 

•  6  credit  hours  of  college  writing 

•  3  credit  hours  of  college  mathematics  or  ttie  equivalent  by 
examination 

General  Education  Requirements 

•  Atotaloftencouises,oonsistingofonefouDdationcouiseand 
one  second-level  course  in  an  approved  sequence  from  each 
ofthe  five  curricular  areas 

•  No  VKxe  than  6  credit  hours  may  be  taken  in  the  sartB 
discipline 

Major  Requirements 

•  41  credit  hours  with  grades  ofC  or  better  and  at  least  15  credit 
hours  at  the  300  level  or  above 

Course  Requirements 

•  PSYC-105/PSYC-105G  Psychobgy:  Understanding 

Human  Behavior  4:1  (3) 

•  PSYC-1 1 5/PS YC-1 1 5G  Psyshobgy  as  a  Natural 

Science  5: 1(4) 

•  SrAT-202  Basic  Statistics  (4) 

•  One  course  in  Bio-Psjchology  fiom  the  following: 
PSYC-240/PSYO-240G  Drags  and  Bdiavior  5:2  (3) 
PSYC-318  Fiindamentals  ofHinnm  Neuropsychdogy  (3) 
PSYC-325  Neurobiological  Bases  of  Behavior  (3) 
PSYC-360  The  Evolution  of  Behavior  (3) 

•  One  course  in  Learning  and  Cognition  fiximthe  following: 
PSYC-200/PSYC-220G  Behavior  Principles  5:2  (3) 
PSYC-220/PSYC-220G  Tte  Senses  5:2  (3) 
PSYC-300  Menmy  and  Cognition  (3) 

PSYC-370  Learning  and  Bdiavior  (3) 

•  Two  courses  in  the  Individual,  the  Situation,  and 
Psychological  Health  fiwmthe  following: 

PS YC-205^PSYC-205G  Social  Psychology  4:2  (3) 
PS YC-21 5/PS YC-2 1 5G  AbnomBl  Psychology  and 

Society  4:2  (3) 
PSYC-235/PSYC-235G  Theories  of  I^rsonality  4:2  (3) 
PSYC-333  Healtii  Psychology  (3) 
PSYC-350  Child  Psychology  (3) 

•  Psychology  electives  to  conplete  the  required  credit  hoius 
Students  will  be  advised  concerning  300-500-level  courses 
availaUe  as  electives. 

Note:  No  more  than  a  combined  total  of  6  credit  hours  of 
PSYC-390  Independent  Reading  Course  in  Psychology, 
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PSYC-392  Cooperative  Education  Field  Experience, 
PSYC-490  Independent  Study  Project  in  Psydiology,  and 
PSYC-491  fatemship,  will  apply  toward  fulfilling  major  re- 
quirements. 
University  Honors  Program 

Students  in  the  University  Honors  Program  have  ttie  oppor- 
tunity to  graduate  with  University  Honors  in  the  major.  To  do 
so,  students  complete  12  hours  of  advanced-level  Honcas  work 
in  the  department  and,  upon  departmental  recomnendation, 
graduate  with  Urriveraty  Honors  in  ftie  major  The  depart- 
ment's Honors  coordinator  advises  students  in  the  University 
Honors  Program  regarding  departmental  options. 

Minor  in  Psychology 

•  22  credit  houre  with  grades  of  C  or  better  with  at  least  12 
credit  hours  unique  to  the  rninw,  and  at  least  9  credit  hours  at 
the  300  level  or  above 

Course  Requirements 

•  PSYC-105/PSYC-105GPsychobgy:Understaiding 

Human  Behavior  4: 1  (3) 

•  PSYC-115/PSYC-115GPBycl»logyasaNatural 

Science  5:1  (4) 

•  3  credit  hours  from  Bio-Psychology  or  Learning  and 
Cognition  coinses  (see  major  requirements  above) 

•  3  credit  hours  fh)m  the  Individual,  the  Situation,  and 
Psychological  Health  courses  (see  mqor  requirements 
abow) 

•  9  additional  credit  hours  in  psjchology  courses 

Combined  B.A.  and  M.A.  in  Psychology 

Admission  to  the  Program 

Students  should  apply  for  the  program  no  later  than  the  first 
sernester  of  te  senior  year  and  no  earlier  than  the  first  semester 
of  the  junior  year  Students  rtust  have  a  minimum  3.00  grade 
point  average  in  psychology  and  statistics  courses  and  must 
have  completed  at  least  half  of  the  credit  hours  required  for  ttie 
BA.  in  Psychology,  including  STf\T-202  Basic  Statistics,  be- 
fore applying  to  the  program.  Students  must  si±>mit  a  com- 
pleted graduate  application  form.  Graduate  Record 
Examination  (GRE)  scores  for  the  General  examinatioa  (Ver- 
bal, Quantity ve,  and  Analytic),  two  letters  of  recommenda- 
tion, and  copies  of  all  college  transcripts. 

Degree  Requirements 

•  AU  requirements  for  the  B.A.  in  Psy^^ology 
Undergraduate  students  may  appdy  6  credit  hours  of 
approved  SOO-level  coui^  work  to  satisfy  the  requirements 
of  both  degreea 

•  All  requirements  for  tiie  MA.  in  P^chciogy  ,  including  a 
minimum  of  24  credit  hours  cotipleted  in  residence  in 
graduate  status  after  the  undergraduate  degree  has  been 
awarded. 


M.A.  in  Psychology 


Admission  to  the  Program 

In  addition  to  meeting  the  minirnum  university  requiranents 
for  graduate  study,  appiicails  must  eam  a  satisfactory  score  on 
the  Graduate  Record  Examination  (GRE)  General  examination. 
Admission  is  based  on  acadonic  record,  test  scores,  and  two  let- 
ters of  recontnendation. 

Completion  of  the  degree  does  not  necessarily  lead  to  admis- 
sion to  the  HlD.  program;  students  who  wish  to  be  considered 
for  the  Ph.D.  program  must  apply  Applicants  with  a  B.A.  who 
wish  to  obtain  a  HiD.  in  Psychology  fiom  American  University 
should  apply  directly  to  the  Ph.D.  {Hwgrami.  If  they  do  not  have 
an  M.A,  students  will  eam  one  as  part  of  the  Fli.D.  prograni  See 
the  desoiption  of  the  FtD.  program  for  more  information. 

Up  to  6  credit  hours  of  graduate  course  wotk  in  psychology 
fhjm  another  university  or  up  to  12  credit  hours  of  graduate 
course  credit  taken  at  American  Univasity  may  be  transferred, 
provided  that  these  credits  were  not  counted  toward  another  de- 
giee.  These  transfers  of  credit  are  subject  to  approval  by  the  di- 
rector of  the  M.A  program. 

Tracks 

General,  Personality/Social,  or  E;q)erimBntal/Bicdogical 
Degree  Requirements 

•  33  oedit  hours  of  approved  graduate  woric 

•  Written  goieral  comprehensive  examination 

•  Thesis  option;  The  master's  thesis  involves  an  original 
research  project.  Students  must  prepare  a  thesis  {XDposal, 
collect  and  analyze  data,  submit  a  written  theas,  and  give  an 
oral  defense.  The  thesis  must  be  accqited  by  the  thesis 
committee,  the  department  chair,  and  the  university. 
Nonfiiesis  option:  availaUe  only  in  the  General  Psychology 
track  (see  course  requirements  below). 

AH  course  woik  for  the  thesis  or  nontiiesis  option  must  be 
completed  with  grades  of  B  or  better. 
Course  Requirements 
General  P^chdogy 

•  Two  courses  from  the  following: 

PSYC-505  Advanced  Peraonality  Psychology  (3) 
PSYC-514  hidustrial/Or^nizational  Psychology  (3) 
PSYC-533  Cogiitiw  Behavior  Therapy  (3) 
PSYC-540  Advanced  Sodal  Psychology  (3) 
PSYC-545  Psychology  of  Sex  Similarities  and 

Differences  (3) 
PSYC-551  Ps>chopathology:  Theory  and  Research  (3) 
PSYC-560  Advanced  Child  Psychology  (3) 
PSYC-570  Behavioral  Medkine  (3) 
PSYC-597  Topics  in  Psychology  (3)  (peisonality/social 

psychology) 
PSYC-633  Psychological  Assessment  I  (3) 

•  Two  courses  fiom  the  following: 
PSYC-501  Physiological  Psychology  (3) 
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PSYC-51 3  Neurophamiacdogy;  The  Biochemistry  of 

Behavior  (3) 
FSYC-5 1 8  Advanced  Hunan  Neuropsychology  (3 ) 
PSYC-530  Conditioniig  and  Learning  (3) 
PSYC-575  Advanced  Memory  and  Cognition  (3) 
PSYC-597  Topics  in  Psychology  (3) 

(experimental/biological  psychotogy) 
PSYC-618  Principles  of  Neuropsychobgical 

Assesanent  (3) 
graduate  setrinarin  ejqjerimental  psychology  or 

neuroscienoe  (3) 

•  Graduate  statistics  cowse  (3) 

Nonthesis  Option  (General  I^;ychDlogy  trad(  only): 

•  6  credit  hours  ikm  the  following 
PSYC-550  Psyctological  Research  (3) 
PSYC-698  Directed  Research  (3-6) 

•  12  credit  hours  of  graduate  elective  courses  with  at  least  6 
credit  hours  fiomthe  Department  of  ftychology 

Thesis  Option: 

•  PSYC-550  Psychological  Research  (3) 

•  6  credit  hoiis  from  fee  following 
PSYC-796  Master's  Thesis  Seminar  (3) 
PS  YC-797  Masta-  's  Thesis  Research  (1  3) 

•  9  credit  hours  of  graduate  elective  courses  wife  at  least  6 
oedit  hours  from  the  Department  of  ftychology 

Personality /Social  Psychology 

•  Four  courses  from  the  following: 

PSYC-505  Advanced  PersonaUty  Psychology  (3) 
PSYC-51 4  Industrial/Organizational  Psychology  (3) 
PSYC-533  Cognitive  Behavior  Therapy  (3) 
PSYC-540  Advanced  Social  Psychology  (3) 
PSYC-545  Psychology  of  Sex  Similarities  and 
Differaices(3) 


PSYC-551  Psychopathology:  Theory  and  Research  (3) 
PSYC-560  Advanced  Child  Psychology  (3) 
PSYC-570  Behavioral  Medicine  (3) 
PSYC-597  Topics  in  Psychology  (3)  ^jersonaUty/social 

psychc4ogy) 
PSYC-633  Psychological  Assessment  I  (3) 
gradiiate  serrinar  in  cUnical,  personality,  or  social 

psychology  (3) 

Two  courses  fiomthe  following: 

PSYC-501  PhysiologKal  Psychology  (3) 

PS  YC-5 1 3  Neurophannacology:  The  Biochemistry  of 

Behavior  (3) 
PSYC-5 1 8  Advanced  Human  Nairopsychdogy  (3) 
PSYC-530  Conditioning  and  Learning  (3) 
PSYC-575  Advanced  Meirory  and  Cognition  (3) 
PSYC-597  Topics  in  Psychology  (3) 

(e!q>emnental/bicdogical  psychobgy) 


PSYC-61 8  Principles  ofNeuropsjchologjcal  Assessmol  (3) 
graduate  seminar  in  experiiTKntal  psychology  or 
neuroscienoe  (3) 

•  PSYC-550  Psychological  Research  (3) 

•  6  credit  hoirs  fixxn  fee  following 
PSYC-796  Master's  Thesis  Seminar  (3) 
PSYC-797  Master's  Thesis  Research  (1-3) 

•  Graduate  statistics  course  (3) 

•  Graduate  elective  course  (3) 

Experimental/Biological  Psychology 

•  Four  courses  fiom  fee  following 
PSYC-501  Physiological  Psychology  (3) 

PSYC-5 1 3  Neurophamiacology:  The  Biochemistry  of 

Behavior  (3) 
PSYC-51 8  Advanced  Hunan  Newropsychdogy  (3) 
PSYC-530  Conditioning  and  Learning  (3) 
PSYC-575  Advanced  Memory  and  Cognition  (3) 
PSYC-597  Topics  in  Psychology  (3) 

(experimental/biological  psychotogy) 
PSYC-618  ftincples  ofNeurops)chological  AssessmaJ  (3) 
PSYC-690  hidependent  Study  Project  (3)  in  a  recognized 

area  of  experimental/biological  psychology 
graduate  seminar  in  experirrBntal  psychology  or 

neuiDscience 

•  Two  courses  fiomthe  following: 

PSYC-505  Advanced  PersonaUty  Psyrfiology  (3) 
PSYC-5 1 4  Industrial/Orgarrizational  Psychology  (3) 
PSYC-533  Cognitive  Behavior  Therapy  (3) 
PSYC-540  Advanced  Social  Psychology  (3) 
PSYC-545  Psychology  of  Sex  Sinilarities  and 

Difleraices(3) 
PSYC-551  Psychjpatlclogy:  Theory  and  Research  (3) 
PSYC-560  Advanced  Child  Psychology  (3) 
PSYC-570  Behavioral  Medicine  (3) 
PSYC-597  Topics  in  Psychology  (3)  (personality/social 

psychology) 
PSYC-633  Psychalogical  Assesanent  I  (3) 
graduate  seminBr  in  clinical,  personality,  or  social 

psychology  (3) 

•  PSYC-550  PsydBlogical  Research  (3) 

•  6  credit  hours  fiom  fee  following 
PSYC-796  Master's  Thesis  Seminar  (3) 
PSYC-797  Mastff 's  Thesis  Researdi  (1-3) 

•  Graduate  statistics  course  (3) 

•  Graduate  elective  course  (3) 

Ph.D.  in  Psychology 

There  are  two  tracks  wifein  the  doctoral  program,  clinical 
psydiology  (APA  accredited),  and  behavior,  cognition  and  neu- 
rosdence.  Students  who  have  been  admitted  to  fee  doctoral  pro- 
gram in  psychology  but  do  not  have  an  MJ\.  inpsyciiology  that 
has  been  accepted  by  fee  departmerl  must  cotrplete  the  degree 
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requirements  for  tbe  MA.  in  Psychology  (tbesis(^on)befcre 
they  can  be  awarded  the  doctorate. 

Admission  to  the  Program 

In  addition  to  meeting  the  minimum  university  require- 
ments fi)r  graduate  study,  applicants  nust  earn  a  satisfectory 
score  on  the  Graduate  Record  Eitamination  (General  and  Ad- 
vanced Psydiology  tests).  Admiffiion  is  based  on  test  scores, 
previous  academic  performance,  and  letters  of  recoirnienda- 
Hon.  Those  applicants  to  the  clinical  psychology  track  judged 
to  be  among  the  top  30  or  35  are  invited  for  an  interview,  and 
the  final  selection  is  based  on  all  infoniBtion,  including  the  in- 
terview. Students  are  admitted  for  full-time  study  only. 

Tracks 

Clinical  Psydiology  or  Behavior,  Cognition  and  Neuroscience 

(BCAN) 

Degree  Requirements 

•  72  aedit  hours  of  approved  graduate  woric 

•  Two  tools  of  research  are  required  but  do  not  result  in  comse 
credit  toward  4ie  degree.  The  tool  requirement  is  flexible  and 
can  be  met  in  a  variety  of  ways: 

1)  demonstraticn  ofknowledgeof  a  language  relevant  to  fee 
student's  career, 

2)  demonstration  of  mastery  in  a  conqjuter  program 


3)  satisfactory  conpletion  of  one  skill-oriented  ffadaste 
couree  offered  by  another  departmoit  at  American 
University  or  by  nonpsychology  departments  of  the 
Consortium  universities; 

4)  participation  in  one  cUnical  institute  which  is 
approximately  equal  in  time  and  difficulty  to  a  Ml  course; 
and 

5)  supervised  tool  training  in  (<her  setting?  when  approved 
by  the  student's  advisor  and  ttie  department  chair. 

•  Four  coinprehensive  examinations  outlined  by  advisors  or 
other  faculty  members.  These  are  tasks  which  involve 
students  in  the  kinds  of  activities  they  will  later  engage  in  as 
professional  psychologists.  At  least  one  of  the  four 
conprehensives  must  be  oral  and  at  least  two  rtust  be 
written. 

•  Dissertation:  A  written  proposal  for  the  dissertation  is  to  be 
submitted  to  the  dissertation  committee  by  the  middle  of  flie 
second  semesto-  of  tbe  third  year.  The  original  proposal,  or  a 
reviaon  thereof,  should  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
committee  by  the  end  of  the  second  semester  of  the  third 
year.  This  allows  adequate  time  for  corr^iletion  of  a  quality 
dissotatian  even  if  initial  experimaitatiQn  turns  out  to  be 
exploratory  in  nature.  The  disaertaticm  must  be  accepted  by 
the  dissertation  committee,  the  department  chair,  and  flie 
university. 

•  Clinical  Psychology  track:  As  part  of  the  doctoral  clinical 
track  requirements,  clinical  studaits  serve  a  one-year 
intemdiip  in  an  appropriate  setting  outside  the  university. 


Course  Requironents 
Clinical  Psychology 

•  PSYC-502  History  and  Systems  of  Psychology  (3) 

•  PSYC-550  Psjchological  Research  (3) 

•  PS  YC-5  5 1  Psychopathology:  Theory  and  Research  (3) 

•  PSYC-618PrinciplesofNeuropsyrfiological  Assessment  (3) 
or  assesstient  course  approved  by  the  depiartment 

•  PSYC-630  Psychotherapy  Theory,  Researdi,  and 

Practice  (3) 

•  PSYC-633PsychologicalAssessmentI(3) 

•  PS  YC-652  Assessment  of  Intellectual  Function  and 

Personality  (3) 

•  PSYC-680  Experiential  Psychotherapy  Practiann  I  (3) 

•  PSYC-681  Experiential  F^chother^y  Practicum  n  (3) 

•  PSYC-710  Behavior  Therapy  Practicum(3) 

•  PSYC-791  Psjchodynamic  Psychottierapy  Practicum  I  (3) 

•  PSYC-792  Ps>chodynamic  Psychottierapy  Practicum  II  (3) 

•  One  course  in  Biological  Bases  of  Behavior  from  the 
following 

PSYC-501  Physiological  Psydiology  (3) 

PSYC-5 1 3  Neuwpharmaoology:  The  Biodienistiy  of 

Behavior  (3) 
PSYC-5 18  Advanced  Human  Neuropsychology 

•  Onecourse  in  Cognitive-Aflective  Bases  ofBehavicrfromthe 
following 

PSYC-530  Conditioning  and  beaming  (3) 
PSYC-575  Advanced  Memory  and  Cognition  (3) 

•  One  course  in  Individual  Bases  of  Behavior  fi^m  the 
following 

PSYC-505  Advanced  PeisonaHty  Psychology  (3) 
PSYC-560  Advanced  Child  Psychology  (3) 

•  One  course  in  Social  Bases  of  Behavior  from  fee  followiig: 
PSYC-521  Ethnic  aol  Minority  Issues  (3) 

PSYC-540  Advanced  Sodal  Psychology  (3) 
PSYC-545  Psychology  of  Sex  Diffaences  (3) 

•  6  credit  hours  from  ttie  following: 
PSYC-798  Doctoral  Dissertation  Soninar  (3) 
PSYC-799  Doctoral  Dissertation  Research  (1-9) 

•  6  credit  hours  of  statistics 

Behavior,  Cognition  and  Neuroscience 

•  6  credit  hours  of  PS  YC-598  Neuroscience  Seminar  (3) 

•  18  credit  hours  from  the  following: 
PSYC-501  Physiological  Psychology  (3) 
PSYC-5 13  Neuropharmacology  (3) 
PSYC-518  Advanced  Human  Neuropsychology  (3) 
PSYC-530  Conditioning  and  Learning  (3) 
PSYC-551  Psychopathology:  Theory  and  Research  (3) 
PSYC-560  Advanced  Chfld  Psychology  (3) 
PSYC-575  Advanced  Memory  and  Cognition  (3) 
PSYC-6 18  Principles  ofNeuropsychdogical  Assessment  (3) 
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Oflier  courses  focusing  in  the  neuroscienoes  may  be  taken 
with  approvBl  of  the  student's  advisor  and  the  Graduate 
Curriculum  Committee. 

•  6  credit  hoirs  from  the  following 
PSYC-798  Doctoral  Dissertation  Seminar  (3) 
PSYC-799  Doctoral  Dissertation  Research  (1-9) 

•  6  credit  hoiKS  of  statistics 


•  12  credit  hours  of  electives 

•  24  credit  hours  of  lab  research 
Special  Opportunities 

•  Research  qjportunities  in  laboratories  at  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  and  related  research  institutions  are 
available  fcH-  students  in  both  experimental  and  clinical 
pBycbdogy. 


Sociology 


Chair  Russell  Stone 

FuU-Time  Faculty 

Professor  Emeritin/a  B.  H.  Kaplan,  Q  K  Mueller, 

K.  K.  Petersen,  J  C.  Scott,  J.  K  Siegenlhaler,  A.  Van  derSbce 

Professor  R  Chow,  K.  Kusterer,  R.  Stone 

Associate  Professor  A.  Bremiei;  B.  J.  Dickerson, 

K.  Macharia,  GA.  Young 

Assistant  Professor  G  Blank,  C.  Pascale,  S  Vidal-Ortiz 

Scbolars-in-Hesidence  M.  A.  Fay,  R  Lengeiman, 

J.  Neibrugge-Brantley 

Sociology  explores  how  individuals,  teougji  their  coDectiw 
actions,  oeate  and  change  patterns  of  social  rdaticns  and  how, 
in  turn,  these  social  relations  influence  people's  lives.  Sociolo- 
gists focus  on  ttiree  maJOT  levels  of  analysis,  from  whole  societ- 
ies as  component  parts  of  wider  systans,  to  institutions  as 
component  sectors  of  society,  to  individuals  as  participants  in 
two-person  groups.  They  also  study  varied  processes  of  social 
change,  from  migration  to  social  mobility,  from  urbanization  to 
mass  commumcation.  Finally,  sociologists  study  a  wide  variety 
of  themes,  from  racial  and  ethnic  relations  to  social  problems 
and  political  change.  This  quest  forknowledgeis  both  an  end  in 
itself  and  a  pattiway  ibr  informed  social  change. 

The  Deparlmait  of  Sociotogy  of  flie  CoUege  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  shares  a  comrtDn  ptirpose  of  education  and  research 
for  social  justice  in  an  increasingly  ^obal  social  system.  Faculty 
and  students  are  enpo  wered  to  participate  in  building  equitable, 
humane,  and  sustainable  social  institutions  by  creating  socio- 
logical knowledge  and  applying  professional  reseoch  ddlls  to 
produce  effective  policies  and  programs  for  social  change.  One 
souice  of  its  strength  is  the  departmHit's  multicultural  diversity, 
which  its  mercbers  take  every  opportunity  to  expand. 

The  Sociology  Department  serves  the  univeraty,  includrng 
students  from  throughout  the  \Morld,  as  a  center  for  the  study  of 
societal  change,  social  institutions,  and  sccial  processes,  with  an 
en^ihasis  on  inequality  and  social  justice.  E)egree  programs 
consist  of  core  training  in  sociological  theory  and  research 
mettiods,  as  well  as  courses  in  concentrations  including  race, 
gender,  aid  social  justice;  global  sociology;  social  inequality, 
gender  and  family;  and  applied  sociology /social  policy.  The 
programs  focus  on  fbrmsof  inequality,  their  origins  and  patterns 
or  refxxxluction,  related  to  issues  of  social  justice,  and  how  these 


issues  vary  within  and  betweai  societies  They  are  intended  to 
produce  and  apply  knowledge  for  the  benefit  of  society — nc< 
only  to  teach  academic  skills,  but  also  to  develop  knowledge  of 
value  to  ftiose  involved  in  woridng  for  the  promotion  of  social 
equality.  The  programs  prepare  students  for  a  veiriety  of  careers 
in  social  advocacy,  research,  teaching,  human  services,  and 
both  pubbc  and  private  sector  policy-making  institutions.  Suc- 
cessful placements  of  the  department's  graduates  in  academic, 
research,  and  policy-making  institutions  attest  to  the  high  stan- 
dards our  graduates  meet 

The  departmait's  focus  on  international  and  comparative 
sociology  and  its  program  in  social  policy  analysis  are  espe- 
cially well  suited  to  Washington,  D.C. — en  international  capital 
and  center  for  pohcy  making.  American  University's  k)caticn 
provides  unparalleled  access  to  government,  research  institu- 
tions, data  and  archival  sources,  advocacy  carganiaitions,  and 
leaders  involved  in  social  change. 

The  undo'graduate  program  is  unique  ki  its  em{iiasis  on 
race,  gender,  social  justice,  global  social  chaige  and  apphed 
sociology/social  policy.  Majors  and  minors  take  core  course  se- 
qumces  in  sociological  theory  and  researdi  methods,  and 
couises  from  several  areas  of  concentration. 

The  Department  of  Sociology's  graduate  program  conasts 
of  core  training  in  sociological  dieoiy  andresearch  nsfliod,  plus 
an  area  of  concentration  in  race,  gender,  and  social  justice; 
global  sociology;  social  inequality;  gender  and  femily;  or  sp- 
plied/professional  sociology/social  policy.  The  program  nc* 
only  teaches  academic  skills,  but  also  develops  knowledge  of 
benefit  to  those  working  for  ttie  promotion  of  social  equahty. 
Course  are  designed  to  enable  students  to  deepen  feeir  knowl- 
edge of  a  spedalty  area,  to  develop  advanced  and  systematic 
theoretical  understoiding  and  to  develop  methodological  areas 
for  vocational  and  professional  competence. 

B.A.  in  Sociology 

Admission  to  the  Program 

ForrtHl  admission  to  the  mqor  requires  dq>aitnaBnt  ap- 
proval. 

University  Requirements 

•  Atotal of  120  credit  hours 

•  6  credit  hours  of  college  writing 
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•  3  credit  hours  of  college  nBtbematics  or  the  equivalent  by 
examination 

General  Education  Reqidreinents 

•  A  total  often  courses,  consisting  of  one  foundation  course 
and  one  second-level  course  in  an  approved  sequence  from 
each  of  the  five  cunicular  areas 

•  No  tnore  than  6  credit  hours  may  be  taken  in  the  sane 
disc^jhne 

Major  Requirements 

•  43  o^it  hours  with  grades  of  C  or  better,  no  more  than  1 3 
credit  hours  may  be  at  the  100  or  200  level 

Course  Requirements 

•  SOCY-1 50/SOCY-l  50G  Global  Sodology  4: 1  (3) 

•  SOCY-315Mqor  Social  Theorists  (3) 

•  SOCY-330  hitroduction  to  Social  Research  (3) 

•  SOCY-491  hiternship  (3) 
or 

SOCY-392  Cooperative  Education  Field  Experience  (3) 
or  an  approved  equivalent  experience 

•  SOCY-492  Major  Research  Seminar  (3) 

•  3  credit  hours  of  advanced  theory  from  the  following: 
SOCY-4 15  Cunent  Issues  in  Social  Theory  (3) 
SOCY-5 15  Models  of  Societal  Devdopment  (3) 

•  3  credit  hours  of  advanced  research  methods  from  ttie 
following 

SOCY-525  Sodal  Advocacy  and  Change  (3) 

SOCY-580  Social  Pdicy  Analysis  (3) 

or  other  methods  course  a;^jroved  by  the  advisor 

•  STAr-202  Basic  Statistics  (4) 

•  1 8  oedtt  hours  in  sociology  electives,  wifli  no  more  flian 
two  courses  at  flie  1 00  or  200  level,  and  at  least  one  course 
at  4»  500  level  Students  ^ould  take  at  kast  cne  course 
from  four  of  the  following  concentrations: 

Race,  Gender,  and  Social  Justice 

Global  Sociology/Regional  Studies 

Social  Inequality 

Gender  and  Family 

Applied  Sociology/Social  Policy 

University  Honors  Program 

Students  in  the  University  Honors  Program  have  fee  oppor- 
tunity to  graduate  with  University  Horors  in  the  major  To  do 
so,  students  complete  12  hoirs  of  advanced-level  Honors  work 
in  the  department  and,  upon  departmental  recomnendatian, 
graduate  with  University  Honors  in  ttie  major.  The  depart- 
ment's Honors  coordinator  advises  students  in  the  University 
Hcmois  Program  regarding  departmental  options. 
Honor  Society 

Membership  in  the  American  University  chapter  of  A^ha 
Kappa  Delta,  the  international  honor  society  in  Socidogy,  is 
open  to  qualifying  majors.  The  society  q)onsors  lectures  and 


o&er  activities  that  involve  undergraduates  in  the  professional 
workings  ofthe  discipline. 

Minor  in  Sociology 

•  21  ciBdithourswithgradesofCorbetterwithjtleast  12ctBdil 
houis  unique  to  the  minor 

Course  Requirements 

•  SOCY-1 50/SOCY-150G  fflobal  Sodology  4: 1  (3) 

•  SOCY-315  Mqor  Social  TTieorists  (3) 

•  SOCY-320  hitiDduction  to  Social  Research  (3) 

•  3  credit  hours  ofadvancedtheory  or  research  methods  from  the 
following 

SOCY-415  Current  Issues  in  Social  Theory  (3) 
SOCY-5 15  Models  of  Societal  DevelopjiKnt  (3) 
SOCY-525  Social  Advocacy  and  Change  (3) 
SOCY-580  Sodal  Pohcy  Analysis  (3) 

•  9  credit  hours  in  sodology  electives,  wi4i  no  more  than  one 
couise  at  ttie  1 00  or  200  level.  Students  should  take  cne  course 
from  three  of  the  following  concentrations: 

Race,  Gender,  and  Social  Justice 

Global  Sociology 

Social  Inequality 

Gender  and  Family 

Applied  Sociology/Social  Policy 

Combined  B.A.  and  M.A.  in  Sociology 

Admission  to  the  Program 

Students  ^Kuld  appXy  for  this  program  in  the  second  semes- 
ter of  ttie  junior  year.  Students  mist  have  a  minimum  overall 
3 .00  grade  point  average.  Admissions  decisions  to  the  combined 
program  follow  the  same  procedures  and  standards  used  to  eval- 
uate graduate  ap^^cants  to  the  MA.  Students  iiterested  in  ap- 
plying to  this  combined  program  should  consuh  with  ftieir 
advisor  and  ottier  faculty  members  before  formal  qjphcation  is 
begun. 
Requirements 

•  All  requirements  for  the  B.A.  in  Sodology 
Undergraduate  students  may  apply  6  credit  hours  of  aj^noved 
5004evel  course  work  in  sociology,  including  STAT-514 
Statistical  Methods,  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  both 


•  All  requirements  for  the  M.A  in  Sociology,  including  a 
minimum  of  24  credit  hours  conpleted  in  residence  in 
graduate  status  after  the  undergraduate  degree  has  been 
awarded. 


M.A.  in  Sociology 


Admission  to  the  Program 

Applicants  trust  meet  the  minimum  univeraty  requiranents 
for  admission  to  graduate  study,  including  a  badiebr's  degree 
fium  an  accredited  institution,  with  at  least  a  3.3  (on  a  4.0  scale) 
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grade  point  average.  Graduate  Record  Hxamination  (GRE)  ted 
scores  are  required.  A  background  in  the  social  sciences  is 
strongly  preferred.  Admissiontotheprograniisat  the  discretion 
of  the  departrrBnt's  Graduate  Committee  and  is  based  on  aca- 
demic record  and  letters  of  reoommsndation  from  two  persons 
able  to  evaluate  the  af)pKcant's  potential  for  graduate  study  in 
socblogy.  Pnavisional  admission  may  be  considered  on  a 
case-by -case  basis  where  tniniinum  university  requiremraits  are 
not  Mlymet. 
Degree  Requirements 

•  36  credit  hours  of  approved  graduate  work,  includiig  the 
research  retfiirement 

•  Tool  of  research:  STXr-514  Statistical  Methods,  or  another 
^^roved  graduate-level  statistics  or  spedalized  methods 
course 

•  One  written  comprehensive  examination  covering 
sociological  theory  and  meftiods  of  social  leseanii: 

The  exam  is  taken  after  conpletion  oftwo  theory  courses  and 
tvM3  researdi  mettiods  courses.  Full-time  students  must  take 
the  exan  before  begiming  their  second  year  in  &e  prc^ram 
Students  who  have  taken  prior  relevant  course  work  in 
sociology  may  opt  to  tdce  the  exam  before  taking  the  required 
courses.  After  taking  the  related  courses,  a  tiBxiniim  oftwo 
atterrqjts  of  the  exam  are  pamitted. 

•  Research  requirement: 

SOC  Y-797  Master's  Thesis  Independent  Study  (3  or  6  credit 
hours) 

The  thesis  offers  students  the  oiqx)rtunity  to  specklize  as  wdl 
as  fiff&er  develop  research  skills  Students  chose  fte  subject 
of  flie  thesis  in  consultation  with  their  advisor. 
or 

SOC  Y-795  Master's  Research:  Independeit  Study  (3) 
Completion  of  a  substantial  research  report  related  to  the 
student's  field  of  concentration  under  the  guidance  of  a 
professor  of  tiie  studert's  choice. 

Advanced  courses  in  research  me&ods,  an  advanced  semiiiar 
in  the  student 's  fidd  of  concentration,  ch'  an  independeot  study 
course  in  the  field  of  oonc«itraticBi  (3) 
All  course  work  taken  for  ftie  researdi  requirenoBnt  mist  be 
taken  with  grades  of  B  or  better. 
Course  Requtremeots 

•  SOCY-610  History  of  Sociological  Theory  (3) 

•  SOCY-61 1  Modem  Sociological  Theory  (3) 

•  SOCY-620  Social  Research  I  (3) 

•  SOCY-621  Social  Research  n  (3) 


•  SrAT-514  Statistical  Methods  (3) 

•  SOCY-795  Master's  Research:  IndepsndetJ  Study  (3) 
or 

SOCY-797  Master's  fhesis  hidependent  Study  (1  -6) 

•  9-12  credit  hours  from  one  of  the  foUowing  concentiations, 
chosen  in  consultation  with  the  student's  adviasr.  Lists  of 
approved  courses  for  cotKentrations  are  available  from  the 
Sociotogy  Department 

Race,  Gender,  and  Social  Justice 

Global  Sociology 

Social  Inequality 

Gender  and  Fam  ily 

Applied  Sociology/Social  Policy 

•  6-9  credit  hours  in  approwd  etective  courses,  including  a 
3-credit  hour  intemshq) 

Graduate  Certificate  in  Social  Research 

Admission  to  the  Program 

Open  to  students  with  a  bachelor's  degree  or  equivalent  fiom 
an  accredited  institution. 
Certificate  Requrements 

•  IScredit  hours  of  apjSDvedcotrrse  work  wifli  at  least  6  credit 
hours  at  the  6004evel  or  above,  with  grades  of  C  or  better 
Grades  of  C-  or  D  in  certificate  program  courses  are  rwt 
accepted  toward  the  fiilfillment  of  certificate  requirements, 
althou^  these  grades  will  be  included  in  the  calculationof  the 
QPA.  Students  mist  have  at  least  a  3.0  GPA  in  certificate 
courses  in  order  to  be  awarded  a  certificate.  Studaits  in 
certificate  prograns  mist  take  a  mfnirrum  of  6  credit  hours 
during  each  1 2-nBnth  period  and  conplete  the  certificate  in 
four  years.  International  students  must  enroll  in  9CTedithouis 
each  semester  (except  for  summar).  Amaximumof  3  credit 
hours  earned  at  an  accredited  cdlege  or  university  may  be 
£^lied  toward  the  certificate  as  transfer  credit 

Prerequisite 

•  SIAT-Sl  4  Statistical  Methods  (3X  or  other  graduate-level 
statistics  course,  or  statistics  exanination 

Course  Requirements  (15  credit  hours) 

•  SOCY-^20  Social  Research  I  (3) 

•  SOCY-621  Social  Research  D  (3) 

•  9cTedithoursfiTQmgraduat&-levdsociologycouisesseJected 
in  consultation  with  the  graduate  director.  Courses  outside  tiie 
Sociology  Etepartment  may  substituted  with  the  qjproval  of 
the  graduate  director 
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Teaching  English  to  Speakers  of  Other  Languages  (TESOL) 


Directar  Naomi  S.  Baron 
Coordinator  Brock  Brady 

The  demand  for  teachers  of  English  to  speakers  of  other 
languages  has  markedly  irKreased  as  changing  natiorsd  sys- 
tems and  gk)bal  concerns  have  created  an  interdependent 
world.  Amoican  University's  TESOL  program  is  distinctive 
in  its  locus  on  experiential  learning — students  plan  lessons, 
observe  classes,  and  design  tests  for  F.nglish  language  classes. 
Faculty  draw  on  ttieir  extensive  teaching  experience,  research, 
and  interaction  with  ottier  cultures  to  jMDvide  pragnutic  les- 
sons and  advice  to  TESOL  students. 

AU  offers  a  variety  of  opportunities  in  TESOL  including  a 
combined  Bachelor's/MA.  program,  anM.  A  in  TESOL  (with 
a  joint  AU/Fteace  Corps  pjt)grarr^,  and  a  oertifkate  qjen  to 
both  undergraduate  and  graduate  studaits.  An  ESOL  track  is 
availaHe  in  ttie  M  AT.  program  and  a  graduate  teaching  certif- 
icate (see  the  School  of  Education,  Teaching  and  Health  for 
more  infontBtion).  In  addition,  the  program  offers  an  annual 
TESOLSunmer  Institute,  which  includes  regularsummer  ses- 
sion classes  plus  an  intensive  workshop. 

Combined  Bachelor's  Degree  and 

M.A.  in  TESOL 

This  program  enables  quahfied  students  to  can  both  an  un- 
do-graduate  degree  (in  any  field)  and  an  M.A.  in  TES(X 
(Teaching  English  to  Speakers  ofOther  Languages).  The  com- 
bined program  can  be  completed  with  four  years  of  undergrad- 
uate study  and  12  months  of  additional  study  (fall  and  spring 
sanesters  phis  the  Summer  TESOL  Institute).  The  program  of- 
fas  students  an  opportunity  to  gain  both  the  theoretical  badc- 
giDund  and  practical  skills  necessary  to  teach  English  abroad 
or  to  adults  in  the  United  States. 

Note:  This  program  is  not  designed  forK-12ES(X.  licensure. 
Admission  to  the  Program 

The  standards  for  admission  as  defined  by  the  relevant  un- 
da-graduate  teaching  unit's  requiremaits  mist  first  be  satis- 
fied. Undergraduates  should  apply  for  admission  to  the 
combirKd  program  by  the  end  of  the  junior  year. 

Undergraduates  whose  overall  grade  point  average  is  3.00 
or  higher  wiH  be  considered  for  the  corcbined  program.  AppH- 
cations  must  be  aoconqanied  by  two  letters  of  academic  refer- 
ence and  a  statenent  of  purpose. 

Studaite  ^ould  discuss  their  interest  in  &e  program  with  the 
TESOL  MA  director  before  submitting  a  formal  appUcatioa 
Requirements 

•  AllrequirementsforaBAorB.S.  inanymajorat  American 
Uniwrsity 

•  All  requirements  forthe  MA.  in  TESOL 

Students  may  use  up  to  6  credit  hours  of  course  work  at  the  500 
level  or  above  from  the  TESOL  program  to  satisfy  the  require- 


ments for  both  degrees.  These  courses  may  represent  either 
undergraduate  mqor  requirements  or  electives. 

M.A.  in  TESOL  (Teaching  English  to 
Speakers  of  Other  Languages) 

Aflmission  to  the  Program 

AppUcants  to  the  master's  program  in  TESOL  are  subject  to 
the  minimum  university  requirements  for  admission  to  graduate 
study.  Further,  a  grade  point  average  of  3.00  (on  a  4.00  scale)  in 
the  undergraduate  major.  Graduate  Record  Exarrrination  (OlE) 
scores,  and  two  letters  of  academic  reference  are  required.  It  is 
strongly  recomrrKnded  that  native  ^}eaka^  of  English  have 
some  background  in  at  least  one  other  language,  hitetnatianal 
students  are  expected  to  demonstrate  competence  in  English 
equivalent  to  a  score  of  600  or  better  on  the  Test  of  English  as  a 
Foreign  Language  (TOEFL).  Part-time  as  well  as  fiill-time  stu- 
dents are  welcome  in  the  program. 

A  joint  program  between  tiie  Peace  Cops  and  American  Uni- 
versity enables  participants  to  prepare  for  ftace  Corps  Fjiglish 
teaching  assignments  wMe  eamrng  an  MA.  in  TESOL.  Appiica- 
tion  is  made  separately  to  American  University  and  ftie  Fteace 
Corps.  Admission  requirements  forthe  MA.  program  are  the  snne 
as  above.  The  Peace  Corps  accepts  Arrraican  citizens  only  and 
participants  mist  meet  all  other  Peace  Corps  requirHnenls  prior  to 
beginning  Peace  Corps  service.  Suoces^ul  participants  will  begin 
their  Peace  Corp  training  and  service  after  ttiey  have  corrpleted  flie 
bulk  of  their  academic  work.  The  Peace  Corps  service  expaience 
constitutes  the  equivaloit  of  a  6-credit  hour  interrdiip,  for  wliich 
the  tuition  is  waived.  Abo,  TESL-620  may  be  waived  for  students 
in  the  AU/Peace  Corps  program,  for  a  total  of  33  credit  hours  for 
the  degree. 

Nole.-  This  program  is  not  designed  for  K-12  ESOL  licaisure. 
K-12  pubhc  school  Ucaisure  (or  certification)  in  ESOL  is  avail- 
aHe through  the  MAT  track  in  &rglish  for  Speakers  of  Other 
Languages  (ESOL).  For  rrwre  information,  see  the  Sdiool  ofEd- 
ucation,  Teadiing  and  Healtti  programs. 
Degree  Requirements 

•  36  credit  hours  of  approved  TESOL  course  work 

•  Corripletion  of  a  teadiing  portfoUo  oort^iled  during  course  of 
study 

•  Anoralconprehensiveexaminationtakenaflercotrpletianof 
all  required  course  work  and  the  teaching  portfoUo 

•  Thesis  or  nonthesis  option 
Course  Requirements 

Core  Courses  (27  credit  hours) 

•  TESL-500  Principles  of  Linguistics  (3) 

•  TESL-501EngJish  Language  Teaching  I  (3) 

•  TESL-502  En^dsh  Language  Teaching  n  (3) 

•  TESL-503StruchireofEn^sh(3) 
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•  TESL-522  Language  Acquisition  (3)  or 

TESL-523  Second  Language  Acquisition  (3) 

•  TESL-531  Language  Assessment  (3) 

•  TESL-541  Teaching  dammar  (3)  or 

TESL-542  Teaching  Rtmunciation  (3) 

•  TESL-620  English  Language  Teaching  HI  (3)  (waived  for 
students  in  flie  AU/Peace  Corps  program) 

•  One  ofthe  following: 

ANTH-537  Topics  in  Language  and  Culture  (3) 
ANTH-544  Topics  in  Public  Anthropology: 

Anthropology  of  Education  (3) 
TESL-527  Cultural  Issues  in  the  ESL^EFL  aasaoom  (3) 
or  otha-  approved  couise  dealing  with  language  and 
sociocultural  issues 
Eiectives  (9  credit  hours) 

•  Three  coiffses  as  approved  by  the  student's  advisor  fiom  the 
following: 

ANTH-537  Topics  in  Lfinguage  and  Culture  (3) 

(if  not  taken  in  core) 
ANTH-544  Topics  in  Public  Anttiropotagy: 

Anthropology  of  Education  (3)  (if  not  taken  in  core) 
SOC  Y-645  Global  and  Multicultural  Education  (3) 
TESL-504  Language  Analysis  (3) 
TESL-522  Language  Acquiation  (3)  (if  not  taken  in  core) 
TESL-523  Second  Language  Acquisition  (3) 

(if  not  taken  in  core) 
TESL-524  Reading  and  Writing  in  the  ESUEFL 

Classroom  (3) 
TESL-527  Cultural  Issues  in  the  ESLEFLaasaw)m(3)  (if 

not  taken  in  core) 
TESL-528  Bilingual  Education  (3) 
TESL-531  Language  Assessment  (3) 
TESL-541  Teaching  Qrammar  (3)  (if  not  taken  in  core) 


TESL-542  Teaching  FVonunciation  (3)  (if  not  taken  in  core) 
TESL-545  Curriculum  and  Materials  Design  (3) 
TESL-554  Technology  for  Language  Learning 

and  Teaching  (3) 
TESL-560  TESOL  Topics  (1-3) 
rESL-691  Internship  (1-6) 
TESL-693  Fteaoe  Corps  Internship  (6)  (required  for  students 

in  the  AU/Fteace  Corps  program) 

•  Thesis  option;  completion  of  TESI^-797  Master's  Thesis 
Seminar  (6)  in  lieu  of  6  hours  of  eiectives  listed  above  (the 
thesis  option  is  not  available  to  students  in  flie  AU/Peace 
Corp)s  program) 

Nonthesis  option;  9  elective  credit  hours 

Grades  o  f  B  or  better  are  required  for  all  courses  taken  for  the 

thesis  or  nonthesis  option. 

Certificate  in  TESOL  (Teaching  English 
to  Speakers  of  Other  Languages) 

AdmissioD  to  the  Program 

A  grade  point  aven^  of  3.00  (on  a  4.00  scale)  is  required. 
Intematicnal  students  must  demonstrate  oottfietence  in  EngUfh 
equivalent  to  a  score  of  600  orabow  in  ftie  Test  of  English  as  a 
Foreign  Language  (TOEFL). 

Course  Requirements  (15  credit  hours) 

•  TESL-500RiQc^les  of  Linguistics  (3) 

•  TESL-501  EngU^  Language  Teaching  I  (3) 

•  TESL-502  EngUA  Language  Teaching  H  (3) 

•  Two  approved  TESOL  courses 

'Note:  This  piogramis  not  designed  forK-12ESCSL  liomsure. 


174  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

Women's  and  Gender  Studies 


Director  Gay  Young 

Faculty  from  other  scImoIs  and  departments  of  Ibe  university 
teach  in  flie  program.  A  list  of  the  feculty  mertfcers  of  flie 
Wjmen's  and  Gender  Studies  Advisory  Board  and  other  pro- 
gram infoniBtion  is  available  at: 
www.american.edu/cas^department  women 

The  Wcmen's  and  Gender  Studies  Program  is  an  interdisci- 
plinary program  focused  on  women's  experiences,  issues  fac- 
ing women  in  the  world  today,  and  the  significance  of  gender 
in^iaping  the  experience  ofcommmities  and  individuals.  The 
program  is  committed  to  a  milticultural  curriculum  that  sus- 
tains and  integrates  diverse  perspectives.  Women's  and  gender 
studies  courses  emphasize  participatory  education  in  which 
student  involvemeal,  critical  linking,  and  personal  insight  are 
encouraged  and  made  relevant  in  the  teaming  process.  Many 
faculty  menfcers  with  national  reputations  for  their  vwrk  in 
gender  issues  regularly  teach  these  courses.  Their  students 
bene  fit  directly  firm  the  expertise  of  women  and  men  who  are 
leaders  in  this  field  of  scholarship. 

In  addition  to  the  womsn's  and  gender  studies  major  and 
minor  pxjgrams  for  undergraduates,  graduate  studaits  can 
combine  the  study  of  women's  and  gender  issues  with  the  cere 
courses  in  a  traditional  discipline  to  earn  an  MA.  or  PhD.  de- 
gree. Graduate  programs  participating  in  this  program  include 
arthropology,  art,  economics,  education,  history,  international 
relatioTB,  literature,  psychology,  and  sociology. 

Students  who  major  or  minor  in  women's  and  gender  stud- 
ies gain  expaience  ofi"-campus  throu^  a  cooperative  educa- 
tion or  intemship  placement  in  an  organization  or  agency 
whose  mission  erri^raoes  some  aspect  of  womai's  lives  and 
e;q)eriaK>es  or  of  gender  issues.  Interns  and  co-op  students  are 
actively  sou^t  by  organizations  focused  on  the  arts,  advocacy, 
business,  communications,  employment  and  training  issues, 
international  rights,  law,  policy,  U.S.  politics,  reproductive 
ri^ts  and  health,  research,  and  support  services.  Students  have 
access  to  powerful  networics  that  can  give  substantial  support 
in  care«-  development  at  organistions  in  Washington,  D.C. 
such  as  the  Institute  for  Women 's  PoUcy  Studies,  the  National 
Organization  for  Women,  the  Women's  Legal  Defense  Fund, 
the  National  Gay  and  Lesbian  Task  Force,  Amnesty  Intema- 
tiooal,  ortheNaticoal  MuseumofWomen  in  the  Arts.  Students 
also  have  the  opportunity  to  research  women's  and  gmder  is- 
sues in  the  many  government  and  nor^xofit  orgaoizations  lo- 
cked in  the  nation's  capital. 

The  program  hosts  major  speakers,  performances,  and  lec- 
ture series  on  carrpus.  These  have  included  an  international 
conference  on  women  and  collective  rremory,  lectures  by  Gto- 
ria  Steinem,  bell  hooks,  and  Kary  Kennedy-Cuomo,  and  a 
faculty  discussion  on  gender  and  curriculum  transfonn;iion  In 
additicm,  American  Urriversity's  Washington  College  of  Law 
publishes  the  Journal  of  Gender  and  the  Law. 


A  degree  in  women's  and  goider  studies  may  lead  to  a  chal- 
lenging career  in  such  areas  as  policymaking,  the  arts,  health  is- 
sues,  social  work,  teaching,  business,  or  politics.  An 
undergradu^e  mqor  or  minor  in  women's  and  gendw  studies 
prepares  students  for  graduate  school  or  a  variety  of  professions, 
including  law,  medicine,  science  and  technology,  public  pciicy 
or  public  service,  and  education. 

B.A.  in  Women's  and  Gender  Studies 

Admission  to  the  Program 

ForrrBl  admission  to  the  rrajor  requires  a  grade  point  average 
of 2.00  (on  a  4.00  scale)  and  the  approval  of  fee  f)rogram  director 

University  Requirements 

•  A  total  of  120  credit  hours 

•  6  credit  hours  of  college  writing 

•  3  credit  hours  of  college  mathematics  or  the  equivalent  by 
examination 

Women's  and  gender  studies  majors  are  advised  to  take 
STAr-202  Basic  Statistics  to  fiilfill  the  University  Mathematics 
RequiranerrL 

General  Education  Keqinrements 

•  Atotal  often  courses,  corsisting  of  one  foundation  course  and 
one  aecond-le  vel  course  in  an  approved  sequence  firm  each  of 
the  five  cmricular  areas 

•  No  more  than  6  credit  hours  may  be  taken  in  the  same 
disc^jline 

Major  Requirements 

•  39  credit  hours  with  grades  ofC  or  better,  including  St  least  18 
credit  hoiffs  at  the  300  \eve\  or  above 

Course  Requir^nents 

•  WGSr-125/WGST-125G  Gender  in  Society  4:1  (3) 

•  WGST-150/WGST-150G  Women's  Voices  tiuDU^ 

Tim  2: 1(3) 

•  WGSr-300  Feminist  and  Gender  Theory  (3) 

•  WGST-392  Coopentive  Education  Field  Experience  (3)  or 
WGSr-491  hitonsh^)  in  WsnHi's  and  Gender  Studies  (3) 

•  WGST-SOO  Current  Issues  and  Research  in  Women's 

and  Gender  Studies  (3) 

•  One  course  on  women  and/or  gender  in  multicultinal 
perspective  fitmi  ftie  following 

ANTH-215/ANrH-215G  Sex,  Gender,  and  Culture  3:2  (3) 
JWSrr-320  Topics  in  Jewish  Culture  (3)  (approved  tc^ic) 
SOCY-235/SOCY-235G  V^men  in  the  Thnd  Wwld  3:2  (3) 
WGST-  350  Interpreting  Gender  in  Culture  (3 )  (^rproved 

topic) 
or  another  course  approved  by  the  program  director 
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Area  of  Focus  (12  credit  hours) 

12  credit  hours  (9  of  which  trust  be  at  (he  300  lewl  or  above) 
from  one  of  three  options;  Arts  and  Humanities,  Social 
Sciences,  or  an  individually  defined  theme  or  issue 
Note:  ttie  same  couree  may  not  be  used  to  siiisfy'  botti  the 
women  and/or  gender  in  multicultural  perspective 
requirement  (see  above)  and  the  Area  ofFocus  requirement . 
Arts  and  Humanities 
AMST-334  Contemporary  American  Culture  (3)  (approved 

topics) 
ARTH-335  Twetiieth  Century  Wsmen  Artists  of  the 

Americas  (3) 
ARTH-520  Seminar  in  Art  History  (3)  (approved  topics) 
EDU-31 9  Children's  Literature:  Multicultural  and 

International  Approaches  (3) 
EDU-565  Qenda-  and  CultUBl  Diversity  in  School  (3) 
HIST-220/H1ST-220O  Women  in  America  4:2  (3) 
HIST-332  Contenporary  Historical  Studies  (3)  (approved 

topics) 
HIST-358  Vfcmai  in  America  to  1 8  50  (3) 
HIST-359  \M5nMi  in  America,  1850  to  Present  (3) 
HIST-379  Topics  in  African  Amaican  History: 
African  American  Women;  Nineteenfrk 
Century  American  Voices  (3) 
HIST-500  Studies  in  Mstory  (3)  (approved  topics) 
JWST-320  Topics  in  JewiA  Culture  (3)  (^3|Hoved  topes) 
Lrr-310  Mqor  Authors  (3)  (approved  topics) 
LIT-370  Topics  in  Women  and  Gendw  Studies  (3) 
RHIL-31 6  Feminist  Philosophy  (3) 
SPAN-5  59  OoUoquitim  on  Latin  America  (3)  (taught  in 

Spani^)  (approved  topics) 
WGST-350  hiteipreting  Gaider  in  Culture  (3)  (approved 

topics) 
or  other  courses  jpproved  by  the  program  director 
Social  Sciences 

ANTH-215/AKrH-215G  Sex,  Geaia-,  and  Culture  3:2(3) 
COMM-510  Wcanen  in  Joimalian  (3) 
COMM-534Race,  Gmderand  the  Media  (3) 
BCON-374  Gender  Roks  in  the  Economy  (3) 
BCON-574  WonBn  in  the  Economy  (3) 
GOVT-482  Women  anl  PoHtics  (3) 
GOVT-483  Women,  Politics,  and  Public  Policy  (3) 
GOVT-484  Women  and  Political  Leadershp  (3) 
GOVT-485  Topics  in  WotiKi  and  Politics  (1  -4) 
GOVT-486  Feminist  Fblitical  Theory  (3) 
HFrr-245/HFIT  24 5G  Gender,  Culture  and  Heaih  4:2  (3) 
HFIT-323  Issues  in  Women's  Health  (3) 
JLS-526  Domestic  Vidence  (3) 
JLS-535  Gender  and  flie  Law  (3) 
PSYC-320  Women  anl  Mental  Hsalth(3) 
PSYC-430  Human  Sexual  Behavior  (3) 


PSYC-545  ftydidogyof  Sex  Similarities  and Diflfaenoes  (3) 

SIS-517  Gender  and  Conflict  (3) 

SIS-559  Selected  Topics  in  Cross-National  Studies  (3) 

(appto\ie<i  topics) 
SOCY-205/SOCY-205G  Th;  Family  4:2  (3) 
SOC  Y-235/SOCY-235G  Women  in  the  Third  Wot«  3:2  (3) 
SOCY-352  Wontn,  Men  anl  Social  Oiange  (3) 
SC)CY-570  Sociology  of  Gender  and  Family  (3) 
SPAN-356  Danish  Topics  (3)  (taight  in  Spanisii) 

(approved  topics) 
WGST-225/225G  Gender,  RaUtics  and  Povwer  4:2  (3) 
WGST-350  Interpreting  G«nder  in  Culture  (3)  (approved 

topics) 
or  other  courses  approved  by  the  program  director 
IndividuaUy  Defined  Area  ofFocus 
An  individually  defined  group  of  four  courses  (12  credit 
hours)  cental  oo  a  paticular  theme  or  issue  in  women's  and 
gender  studies,  with  approval  of  the  program  director 
Electives  (9  credit  hours) 

•  Electiw  courses  fixiused  on  women  and/or  gender  studies,  to 
make  atotalof39CTedit  hours,  firm  a  list  of couraes  approved 
each  semester  by  the  program  director 

University  Honors  Program 

Studaits  in  the  Um\«rsity  Hcmcts  Progiamhaw  the  qjpoitu- 
nity  to  graduate  witti  University  Honars  in  tiie  irqor  To  fiifiH  re- 
quiiements  for  University  Honors  in  Womai's  and  Gender 
Studies,  sttideits  may  enroll  in  honors  cciloquia  wifli  topics  fo- 
cused on  women's  and/or  gender  studies,  or  may  arrange  sn 
Honors  supplement  to  a  regular  couree  or  an  Hcnors  indepeodat 
study  in  women's  jnd  gender  studies.  All  students  cortplete  a 
two-semester  seniw  year  Honas  sequence  in  WGST-500  Curteit 
Issues  and  Researdi  in  WjrrKn's  and  Gender  Studes  (with  ai 
Homrs  sipplanent)  and  WGSr-498  Honois  Project  in  Women's 
and  Gender  Studies.  The  progran  director  advises  students  in  4e 
University  Honors  Fk)gian  regarding  program  options. 

Minor  in  Women ^s  and  Giender  Studies 

•  IScredithouiswilhgradesofCcH-betterwithatleast  12credit 
hours  mique  to  flie  minor 

Course  Requirements 

•  WGST-1 25/WGCT-l  25G  Gender  in  Society  4: 1  (3) 

•  WGST-300Femimst  and  Gender  Theory  (3) 

•  WGST-392  Cooperative  Edication  Field  Bqjeriaice  (3)  or 
WGST-491  Intanshq)  in  Women^  and  Gendra-  Sudies  (3) 

•  9  credi  hours  of  course  wotk,  6  of  which  mist  be  at  the  300 
level  or  above,  from  a  list  of  women's  studies  courses 
approved  by  the  program  director 

CoiBult  the  program  director  for  each  semester's  approved 
couise  offerings  in  Women's  and  Genda'  Studies. 


Kogod  School  of  Business 

•  Administration  and  Faculty 

•  Undergraduate  Programs 

•  Graduate  Programs 


Dean  Ridiard  M.  Durand 

ScniorAssociateDeanforAcackniic  Affairs  Kathleen  Getz 

Associate  Dean  for  Administration  Firouz  Bahranpour 

Assistant  Dean  for  Budget  Administration  Mariamie  Kiell 

Associate  Dean  for  Academic  Programs  Lawrence  P.  Ward 

Senior  Director  of  Enrollment  Man^emcnt  Sondia  Smith 

Assistant  Director  of  G^duateAdmissioos  Kristin  Vohnar 

Undergraduate  Admissions  and  Marketing  Manager 

Judith  E.  Byers 

Director  of  Undergraduate  Programs  Jesse  Boeding 

Undergraduate  Academic  Advisors 

Katie  Boggs,  Jonathan  Post 

Assistant  Directors  of  Graduate  Programs 

Clare  tta  Jackson,  Jennifer  Helvik 

Director  of  Programming  and  Student  Activities 

Allison  Holcomb 

Acadenuc  Assistants  E)anielle  Anger,  Chailes  Hesslo* 

FuU-Time  Faculty 

University  Rvfessor  Emeritus  RE.  Sinner 

University  PN>fessor  H.K.  Baker 

Professor  Emeritus/a  C.I.  BartfeU,  D.R.  Brennei; 

T.V.  DiBacco,  R.B.  Edehnan,  R.  Estes,H.  Qazer, 

LL.  KaradM,  PC.  Kumar,  A.  LaSalle,  J.  Owens.  WK  Petas, 

M.  Seldin,  JH.  Sood 

Professor  JD.  Benjamin,  P.  Chinloy,  W.H  DeLone, 

GT.  Fold, SJ^.  Hohnberg, D.M.  Khaniwta, DC. Martin, 

MB.  Mazis.T.  Mroc2towski,  MP.  San^sm,  E.A  Wasil, 

D.T.  Williamson 

Associate  Professor  Emeritus  OF.  Bulmadi,  J.R  Binns, 

J.R  Butts,  SH.  Ivison,  Jr.,  J.  Kokus,  Jr.  A.  C.  Peny, 

RM.  Springer,  Jr 

Associate  Professor  A.  Adhikari,  R.C.  Anderson,  B.J.  Bird, 

E.  Cannel,  &R  Oiidanier,  F.L.  DuBois,  A  Dum,  H.  Ehns, 

KA.  Getz,  R  Gibson,  C.  Goldbeig,  S.  A.  Grier,  M  Hastak, 

P.J.  Jacoby,  R  Khorram^ahgol,  RL.  Losey,  M.A  Mass, 

A.  Mitia,  L£.  Riddick,  M.A  Robe,  V.  Selman,  JL.  Swasy, 

KB.  Ttompson,  R  J.  \blkema 


Assistant  Professor  J  Allee,  MA.  Claik,  C.  Caglio, 

A.  Espinosa,  S. W.  Fowier,  R  HauswakL,  G  Lee, 

R.G  Linowes,  W.  Liu,  S.  Marcum,  N.  Melander,  J.  Oetzel, 

A.  Philipov,  D.  Post,  R.  M.  Roman,  M.  S.  \\Wdman, 

I.  Yaveroglu,  Y  Zhang 

Professor  in  Residence  V.  Kvint 

Executive  in  Readence  J  A.  Klein,  P.  Lewis,  B.L.  Nelson, 

R  Sicina 

Vision,  Mission  and  Objectives 

The  Kogod  School  of  Business  strives  Id  achieve  excellence 
in  all  that  we  do  by  adhering  to  the  principles  and  practices  ftat 
build  \wrld-class companies  In  this  sense,  we  practice  what  we 
teach.  Central  to  our  vision  is  a  commitment  to  seek  continuous 
improvement  outcomes,  to  maintain  ttie  highest  degree  of  integ- 
rity, to  involve  all  stakeholders — feculty,  students,  staS^  alunmi, 
ani  practitioners — and  to  enhance  Kogod  School's  ovendl 
achievements  and  recogniticn. 

The  Kogod  School  of  Business  provides  educational  experi- 
ences for  our  students;  conducts  scholarship  for  academic  and 
professional  audiences;  and  renda^  services  for  academic,  pro- 
fessional, and  business  communities. 

In  our  teaching,  we  focus  on  the  private  sector  and  provide 
on  students  with; 

•  a  foundation  within  and  across  die  functional  areas  of 
business  and  proficiency  in  areas  of  concentration; 

.  knovsledge  of  and  insight  into  abusiness  environment  that  is 
increasingly  dominated  by  global  and  technological  issues 
and  conq:Jex  interrelationships  among  ether  organizatioDs, 
industries,  govanments,  and  their  ^obalenvironmaits;  and 

•  preparation  to  beresponsiblecitizensofthewoildandassume 
leadership  roles  in  a  global  buaness  community. 

In  our  intellectual  contributions  and  service,  we  seek  to: 

•  contribute  to  improved  understanding  of  business  issues 
relevant  to  academic,  professional,  and  business  audiences; 
and 

•  engage  those  businesses  and  organi2Btions  that  will  hire  our 
students,  support  our  educational  efforts,  and  consume  the 
resefvch  created  by  our  faculty 
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Because  of  the  chaiging  nature  of  educational  needs  in 
managensnt,  we  mist  remain  entreprerBurial,  relevant  to  our 
maikets,  and  flexible  in  our  strategies.  CXir  mission  and  current 
strategy  leverage  American  Ltaiversity's  coramitment  to  glob- 
alization and  our  location  in  Washington,  DC,  a  >M)rld  capital 
and  a  mqor  technology-rich  business  community. 

For  more  infonnation:  www.la3godamerican.edu 

Accreditation 

The  Kogod  School  of  Business  is  accredited  by  AACSB  In- 
ternational, the  Association  to  Advance  Collegiate  Schools  of 
Buaness. 
Departments  and  Special  Centers 

The  school  is  made  up  of  six  departments:  Accounting, 
Finance  and  Real  E<state,  Intonational  Business,  Information 
Tedmology,  Managemait,  and  Marketing.  The  Accounting 
Department  owrsees  Ae  instruction  of  aD  courses  pertaining  to 
accounting,  taxation,  and  business  law.  The  Department  of 
Finance  and  Real  Estate  provides  courses  in  finance,  financial 
institutions,  managerial  economics,  and  real  estate.  The 
Department  of  International  Business  offers  a  variety  of 
intematioDal  courses  that  covo-  all  of  the  business  disciplines, 
including  maiketing,  human  resources  management,  finance, 
accounting,  and  trade. 

The  Department  of  Information  Technology  provides  in- 
struction in  information  technology,  widi  paiticular  emphasis 
on  fee  global  dimensions  of  technology,  as  well  as  produc- 
tion^operations  management,  statistics,  strategies  for  informa- 
tion techiology  development  and  use,  and  management  of 
infcnnation  technotagy  resources. 

The  Management  Department  provides  instmction  in  the  ar- 
eas of  human  resources,  organizational  behavior,  entrepreneur- 
ship,  strategy,  business  and  corporate  ethics,  and  global 
business  citizenship.  The  Department  of  Marketing  teaches 
courses  in  consumer  behavior,research,  advertising  and  promo- 
tion, maiketing  strategy  development,  and  technology  based 
maiketing. 

The  Center  for  Marketing  Balicy  Research  sponsors  re- 
search and  disseminates  infoimatiaii  on  the  effects  of  govern- 
ment policy  on  the  marketing  of  goods  and  services. 

The  Center  for  Information  Technology  and  the  Global 
Economy  is  a  leads'  in  the  area  of  business  issues  at  the  inter- 
section of  information  tedmology  and  globalization  This  is  ac- 
corr|)lishEd  by  supporting  scholarly  research  and  dialogue  wifti 
the  practitioner  conmunity. 
Honorary  Societies 

The  school  recognizes  both  academic  and  professional 
achievement  by  students  and  aluitni  fiirough  menijerdiip  in 
national  honorary  societies. 

Beta  Gaimia  Sgma,  founded  in  1913,  is  fee  honor  society 
for  scholars  in  fee  field  o  fbusiness  and  rtanagement  Itis  linked 
with  AACSB  International  and  ment>ers  elected  to  fee  society 
attain  fee  highest  national  honor  for  students  in  business  or 
management. 


Thcl^ambda  Nu  Chapterof  A^iha  Kappa  Psi  iTatetnity  was 
installed  in  Kogod  in  1982.  The  oiganivation  is  a  professional 
buskiess  fiHtemity  dedicated  to  fee  principles  of  professional 
development,  efeical  standards,  and  service  in  the  conduct  of 

business. 

Student  Qubs 

There  are  numerous  student  clubs  and  associations  in  fee 
Kogod  School  of  Business  feat  support  students'  academic 
progranB. 

Undergraduate 

The  Undergraduate  Business  Association  (UBA)  serves  as  a 
complenBnt  to  fee  Kogod  educational  experience  by  providing 
students  fee  opportunity  to  network,  to  develop  leadership 
skills,  to  experience  field  trips,  to  be  exposed  to  a  wide  array  of 
guest  speakers,  and  to  compete  in  the  case  competition. 

The  1955  Club  serves  as  a  foundation  for  Kogod's 
co-curricular  programs  by  providiiig  students  wife  meaningfiil 
opportittiities  to  develop  leadership  skiUs  The  organization  em- 
phasizes personal  responsibility,  integrity,  and  professional  de- 
velopment. The  1955  Club  has  two  groups:  Kogod  Bivoys 
serw  as  program  aicbassadors,  and  Peer  Mentors  provide  siqv 
port  to  first  year  student  programming. 

The  Washingtrai  Initiative  is  a  service  learning  program  feat 
provides  Ko  god  undergraduates  wife  volunteer  opportunities  to 
work  on  substantial  business  projects  at  local  non-profits  and 
charitable  ageircies  vi^e  earning  academic  credit.  The  program 
challenges  students  to  examine  feeir  beliefs  and  values  ahoii 
business,  ethics,  and  civic  responsibihty  by  jpplying  business 
practices  to  fee  comrrunity's  needs. 

The  Road  Scholars  program  exposes  undei^graduate  stu- 
dents to  fee  study  of  business  and  industry  throu^  org^izied 
study  and  travel  to  destimtions  worldwide.  Throu^  site  visits, 
networking  events,  and  workshops,  students  e^qperience  diverse 
industries  frrsfeand. 

Founded  in  1 904,  Alpha  Kappa  Pa  is  a  co-ed  professional 
business  fiBtemity.  Based  on  a  solid  foundation  of  education 
and  social  programs,  presentations,  comminity  service,  and  ex- 
tenave  group  work,  merrbers  develop  and  utilize  ddlls  essen- 
tial not  only  in  today's  business  world,  but  also  in  everyday  life. 

The  American  Marketing  Association  is  fee  student  chapter 
of  the  world's  leading  society  of  marketing  pirofessionals.  Its 
purpose  is  to  promote  educatnn,  assist  in  career  development, 
and  advatice  the  science  and  efeical  practice  of  marketirrg. 

The  Kogod  Finance  Group  nsnages  a  sucoessfiil  invest- 
ment portfolio  and  focuses  on  career  developriBnt  in  fee  invest- 
ment, banking  and  finaivial  services  industries. 

The  Undagraduate  Accounting  Chrb  (UAC)  provides  pro- 
gramiiing,  networking,  and  siqjport  for  students  interested  in 
pursuing  accounting.  The  UAC  also  assists  students  wife  re- 
sources and  inibrmation  about  CPA  requirements  and  graduate 
school. 
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Graduate 

The  Graduate  Business  Association  (CffiA)  provides  gradu- 
ate students  a  unified  voice,  encourages  participation  in  deci- 
sion making,  promotes  academic  excellence,  facilitates 
professional  skills  development,  promotes  comnimity  service, 
and  enhances  the  quality  of  academic  and  social  Ufe. 

The  Asian  MBA  Association  is  a  professional  cub  with  a  vi- 
sion to  provide  service,  representation,  and  advocacy  for  Asian 
MBA  students  at  flie  Kogod  School  of  Business.  This  chib  holds 
networking  events,  speakers  and  fimdraisers  to  finther  its  mis- 
sion. 

The  Black  MBA  Association  is  a  ch^er  of  the  National 
Black  MBA  Association  and  is  dedicated  to  CTeating  profltable 
partnerdiips  fliat  create  and  enhaiKe  intellectual  and  economic 
wealth  in  the  Black  commmity.  The  organization  gains  its 
strength  from  a  strong  beUef  in  community  and  a  commitment 
to  its  development  through  economic  and  educational  develop- 
ment initiatives  that  support  the  global  African- American  com- 
mmity. 

The  Corporate  Partnerdiip  Committee  (CPC)  aims  to  help 
students  find  companies  of  interest  to  students.  The  CPC  acts  as 
a  liaison  between  the  student  body  and  Office  of  Graduate  Ca- 
reer Services  to  help  ensure  that  Graduate  Career  Services  tar- 
gets  student  needs  and  actively  recruits  corporate 
representatives  for  Kogod  events. 

Hispanic  MBA  promotes  Hi^>anjc  students  within  the  busi- 
ness ccmmunity  and  seeks  to  foster  Hispanic  leadershp  wittiin 
the  Kogod  community  through  professional  devekpment  activ- 
ities. Qub  members  participate  in  conferences,  networking 
events  and  fimdraising. 

The  International  Business  Student  Associ^ion  (IBSA) 
Mngs  together  sdiolars  and  pro  fessionals  to  exchange  tnforma- 
ticD  and  ideas  in  a  multinational  and  muhicultural  environtnait. 
The  association  provides  leaderdiip  inflie  aieas  of  intanaticnal 
business  and  economic  research  and  practice.  It  sponsors  fo- 
rums, encourages  research  collaboration,  and  si^jports  educa- 
tional activities  of  the  highest  professional  quality. 

The  JD/MBA  Chib  is  a  professional  student  organizition 
that  works  to  address  the  paiticularrigois  that  JD/MBAstudarts 
encounter  by  providing  a  si^jport  network  open  to  all  JD  and 
MBA  students  interested  or  pursuing  the  joint  degree. 

The  Kogod  Consulting  Groiqj  is  a  student  fed  organization 
within  the  Kogod  School  of  Business  whose  mission  is  to  pro- 
vide strategic  solutions  for  corporations,  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions and  govenment  institutions 

The  Kogod  Entrepreneurs  Club  is  committed  to  the  promo- 
tion and  practice  of  entrepreneurdiip.  The  chib  qxmsois  speak- 
ers, forums,  and  training  on  presentation  and  media  skills. 


The  Kogod  Finance  Group  seeks  to  provide  £in  opportunity 
fcr  all  students  at  American  University  to  gain  out-of-class  ex- 
perience in  ttie  finance  industry  by  &ciUtating  interaction  be- 
tween faculty,  alurmii,  students,  and  professionals  in  the 
industry.  KFG  adiieves  this  mission  ttirou^  active  portfoUo 
management,  workshops,  hosting  guest  speakers,  holding  so- 
cial ga&erings,  and  paiticipation  in  investment  competitions. 

The  Kogod  Women  in  Business  (KWTB)  chapter  is  a  mem- 
ba-  of  ttie  National  Association  of  Women  MBAs  and  seeks  to 
promote  the  education  and  advancement  of  women  in  business 
by  providing  support  through  netwjiking  and  mentoring  oppor- 
tunities, developing  resources  and  abilities  to  be  successful,  and 
raising  awareness  through  ocmmunity  outreach. 

The  Marketing  Club  brings  together  those  individuals  who 
share  an  into^st  fcr  the  different  aspects  of  marketing  with  the 
goal  of  increasing  working  knowledge  by  inteichaaging  expwi- 
ences.  The  dub  holds  panels  and  netvroridng  opportunities  for 
members. 

MoGITClub{ManagemBnt  of  Global  Information  Technol- 
ogy) is  a  student  orgeinization  designed  to  augmmt  leader^p 
and  education  in  information  technology.  It  provides  a  valuable 
\irk  to  the  business  conmunity,  providing  exposure  and  career 
opportunities  in  the  information  technology  field. 

Net  Impact  is  a  network  of  more  than  11,000 
new-gaieration  leaders  conxnitted  to  using  the  power  of  busi- 
ness to  improve  the  worid.  Kogod  Net  Impact  members  attend 
conferences,  plan  community  savice  projects,  support  local 
pUlanttiropic  events  and  hdd  panels  on  corporate  social  re- 
sponsibiUty. 

The  Real  Estate  Club  provides  graduate  students  a  platform 
to  educate  and  be  involved  with  different  a^iects  of  the  real  es- 
tate industry  through  site  visits,  panel  discussions,  real  estate 
software  program  training  and  networidng. 
Study  Abroad  Programs 

In  the  spring  and  fall  semesters,  undergraduate  students 
have  the  opportunity  to  attaid  the  Euro  American  Institute  of 
Technology  (EAI  Tech)  located  in  Sophia  Antipolis  on  the 
French  Riviera.  Classes  at  EAI  Tech  are  taught  in  En^h  and 
include  a  wide  variety  of  business  core  and  qjper-diviaon 
courses  Students  also  have  ftte  opportunity  to  study  French  and 
do  internships  at  hi^-tedi  international  conpanies.  AU 
Abroad  offers  a  range  of  options  for  study  abroad  in  business  at 
several  AACSB  and  Equis  accredited  international  business 
schools  including  The  Chinese  Uiiversity  of  Hong  Kong,  Lbi- 
versity  College  Dublin  (Ireland),  University  of  Queensland 
(Austraha),  Adolfo  Ibanez  University  (Chile),  Universiteit 
Maastricht  (Netherlands),  and  Tec  de  Monterrey  (Mexico). 
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Undergraduate  Programs 


The  business  admimstratiDnpiDgiamhasa  hberal  arts-based 
curriculum  with  a  Kisiness  core  that  provides  a  broad  knowl- 
edge of  business  tunctions  while  emphasi/ing  the  global  busi- 
ness enviRinment.  In  addition  to  the  business  core,  majois  must 
complete  an  approved  area  of  specialization.  The  objectives  of 
the  B.S.BA.  program  are; 
.   develop  students'  intellectual  curiosity  and  tiie  abihty  to  think 

creatively,  reason  logically  and  respect  diverse  ideas  and 

people; 

•  a  global  perspective  on  business  operations  and  economics^ 

•  An  understanding  of  ho  w  goods  and  services  are  produced 
and  marketed; 

•  a  foundation  in  the  concepts  and  applications  of  accounting 
financial  analysis,  and  business  finance; 

•  An  understanding  of  basic  management  theory  and 
arganizational  dynamics  of  the  conterrporary  business 
oiterfHise, 

•  an  appreciation  of  the  legal,  ethical,  and  societal  dimensions 
of  business  decision-making;  and, 

•  an  ability  to  integrate  learning  across  academic  disciplines 
and  to  develop  strategic  dedsion-maldng  skills. 

In  addition,  each  student  is  expected  to: 

•  demonstrate  professional  competence  in  oral,  written,  and 
interpersonal  conxnunication  skills  in  business  setting 

•  to  understand  how  to  use  techndogy  and  analytical  tools  to 
improve  efficiency,  productivity,  problem  solving,  and 
communication,  and, 

•  tounderstandtfaenatureofgroupdynbmicsandhowteamsof 
diverse  individuals  work  together  to  analyze  and  solve 
business  problems. 

Several  features  of  flie  piogramare  irrqxrtantto  these  goals 
and  distinguish  it,  including: 

•  an  emphasis  on  the  developmoit  of  an  individual  career 
saiategy  and  the  development  of  {Hxjfessional  skill  sets; 

•  an  integrated  set  of  courses  and  co-curricular  activities  that 
develop  managerial  decision  making  dulls; 

•  extensive  opportunities  for  study  abroad,  internships 
(domestic  and  international),  and  interaction  with 
iiiemational  and  national  ^encies  that  affect  domestic  and 
irtemational  business  practices;  and, 

•  a  learning  environmait  composed  of  skilled  faculty  and 
students  fkim  all  over  the  world. 

Student  Status 

The  Kogod  School  of  Business  has  two  uadergraduate  clas- 
sifications: lower-division  (corresponding  to  ftie  fie^mxin  and 
sophomore  years),  and  upper-divisicai  (corresponding  to  the  ju- 
nior and  senior  years).  In  the  lower-division,  students  conplete 
university  requirements  in  college  writing  and  mathematics,  the 
General  Education  program,  and  non-business  prerequisites 
(economics,  calculus,  and  statistics)and  complete  the  following 


core  courses:  ACCT-240,    ACCT-241,  ITEC-200, 
MCiMT-100,  and  MGMT-2()1. 

In  ttie  upper-division,  students  complete  the  remainder  of 
the  business  core  as  well  as  course  work  in  an  area  of  specializa- 
tioiL  Upper-division  standing  is  defined  as  54  credit  houis 
earned  and  is  required  for  registration  in  most  300-  and 
400-level  courees. 

Internship  Program 

Qualified  business  majors  are  encouraged  to  partidpate  in 
the  Internship  Program,  wiiich  provides  field  experience  in  jobs 
related  to  their  academic  programs  and  career  goals.  The  pro- 
gram enables  students  to  make  career  decisions  and  prepare  for 
the  professional  job  madcet  while  earning  degree  credit  Posi- 
tions may  be  with  busiiBSses,  local,  state,  or  fedaal  govem- 
ments  or  community,  social  service,  or  not-for-profit 
oiiganizations.  To  earn  academic  credit,  undergraduate  students 
must  ha\«  completed  12  credit  hours  in  business  includiig  the 
300-level  core  course  in  the  relevant  Kogod  department.  The 
credit  earned  in  an  internship  course  can  be  used  only  for  a  free 
business  elective  course,  and  cannot  replace  a  core  or  area  of 
spedalization  course. 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Business 
Administration  (B.S.B.A.) 

Admission  to  the  Rtigram 

Fredmxin  applicants  should  have  danonstrated  above  aver- 
age performance  in tfaeirco liege  preparatory  courses  in  second- 
ary school.  Scores  on  the  SAT  or  ACT  ^ould  indicate  that  the 
applicant  has  flie  potential  for  success  in  a  rigorous  university 
degree  program  Due  to  the  quantitative  emphasis  of  the  busi- 
ness adninistiation  curriculum,  it  is  strongly  recomn»nded  that 
applicant  take  the  SAT  II  Math  test  for  placement  purposes. 

In  addition  to  university  requrements  for  transfer  admis- 
sion, transfer  appUcants  to  KSB  should  have  a  minimum  grade 
point  average  of  2.50  (on  a  4.00  scale).  This  also  applies  to  stu- 
dents traiKferring  fiom  nondegree  status  at  American  IMver- 
sity.  All  B.S.B.A.  transfer  students  are  required  to  take 
MCMT-458  and  at  least  18  upper-level  credit  hours  toward 
their  major  requirements  in  residence.  Transfer  owiits  fcr  up- 
per-division business  couses  are  subject  to  vaHdatioo  by  4e  apy- 
propriate  department  chair  and  may  be  conditional  on 
successful  completion  of  a  more  advanced  course  at  Arrericaa 
University. 

University  Requirements 

•  Atotal  of  120  credit  hours 

•  6  credit  hours  of  college  writing 

•  3  credit  hours  of  college  mathematics  or  ftie  equivalent  by 
examination 
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General  Education  Requirements 

•  A  total  o  f ten  courses,  consisting  of  one  foindation  course  and 
one  second-level  course  in  an  approved  sequence  fiom  each 
of  fl>e  five  curricular  areas 

•  No  more  than  6  ciedit  hours  may  be  taken  in  flie  same 
discq>line 

Curricular  Area  4  should  be  fulfilled  by  ECON-IOOO 
Macroeconomics  and  ECON-200G  Microeconomics. 
Major  Requiremen  ts 

•  A  total  of  120  credit  hours  with  a  cumulative  grade  pdnt 
average  of  2.00  or  higher 

•  Non-business  prerequisite  and  required  courses:  60  credit  hours 
Accreditation  standards  for  business  programs  recpiire  that 
students  oorr^lete  50  percent  of  flieir  total  couise  woric 
outside  the  Kogod  School  of  Business. 
roUS-200/lBUS-200G  and  FIN-200/FIN-200G  are 
considered  business  courses  and  may  not  count  toward  the 
non-business  course  requirement  even  if  they  are  taken  for 
Genaal  Education  credit. 

Students  may  take  more  than  60  credit  houis  of  business 
couises  as  long  as  50  percent  of  their  total  credit  hours  is 
non-business  course  work 

•  Business  core  courses:  33  credit  hours  with  grades  of  C  or 
betta-  (pass/fan  grades  are  not  permitted) 

•  After  completing  24  credit  hours  in  business  course  work, 
B.SB.A.  students  niist  maintain  a  minimum  cuniilative 
grade  point  average  of  20  to  be  eligible  to  ouoll  in  KSB 
couises 

•  Area  of  qjecializaticn:  a  minimum  of  12  credit  hours  with 
grades  of  C  or  better  (pass/fail  grades  are  not  permitted) 
Students  ^ould  declare  an  area  of  ^ciaUzation  before  the 
end  of  thar  jxmior  year.  All  areas  of  speciali2ation  must  be 
approved  in  advance  by  the  Undergraduate  Programs  Office. 
Students  must  meet  the  following  minimum  standards  of 
performance  prior  to  approval: 

minimum  grade  of  C  in  MATH-211  Applied  Calculus  I  and 

STAr-202  Basic  Statistics 

minimum  grade  of  C  in  ECON-IOO/ECON-IOOG 

Macroeconomics    and     ECON-200/ECON-200G 

Microeconomics 

•  Free  electives;  1 5  ciedit  hours 

•  At  least  50  percent  of  the  business  credit  hours  required  for 
the  B.S.BA  imst  be  earned  at  American  University 

Course  Requirements 

Students  are  responsible  for  fulfilling  university  and  school 
requirements  following  a  prescribed  sequence.  The  academic 
coimsetors  in  the  Kogod  School's  Ltodergraduate  Programs 
Office  or  faculty  advisors  must  be  consulted  for  oounsding  and 
advice  when  preparing  class  schedules.  Howevo;  it  is  the  stu- 
dent's responsibility  to  consult  course  descrq)tions  to  identify 
couise  prerequisites  and  when  courses  are  ofiered. 


Non-Business  Requirements 

•  ECON-100/EOON-100GMaaDeconomics4:l(3) 

•  ECON-200/ECON-200G  Microeconomics  4:2(3) 

•  MArH-211  Applied  Calculus  I  (4) 

or 
MArH-221  Calculus  I  (4)  (for  students  with  a  stronger 

background  in  mathematics) 
Students  needing  to  strenglhentheir  quantitative  skills  should 
begin  withMATH-lSV  Finite  Mathematics:  Business. 

•  STAr-202  Basic  Statistics  (4) 

•  6  ciedit  hours  in  foreign  language  or  approved  intonaticnal 
or  cross-cultural  courses  from  flie  following: 

Couises  fiom  flie  School  of  International  Service  (SIS) 
Couises  fiom  ttie  Department  of  Language  and  Foreign 

Studies,  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  (CAS) 
Curricular  Area  3  (Global  and  Multicultural  Perspectives) 
couises  may  be  used  to  meet  this  requirement,  but  the  6  credit 
houis  must  be  in  addition  to  those  taken  to  fulfill  the  General 
Education  Requirement 

AU  Abroad  courses  (if  not  used  to  fulfill  another 
requirement),  international  internships,  or  o&er  approved 
study  abroad  programs 

Business  Core  Courses  (33  credit  hours)) 

•  ACCr-240  Principles  of  Financial  Accounting  (3) 

•  ACCr-241  Principles  of  Managerial  Accounting  (AF)  (3) 

•  FIN-365  Business  Finance  (AT)  (3) 

•  IBUS-300FundameiJalsofInten]atiooal  Business  (CVW)  (3) 

•  ITEC-200  The  Edge  of  hiformation  Technology  (AT)  (3) 

•  llbC-355  Production/Operations  Management  (AT/C)  (3) 

•  MGMT-100  Business  1 .0  (3) 

(students  not  taking  MGMT- 1 00  in  ttieir  fieshnun  >ear  take 
a  300-  or  400-level  course  in  its  place) 

•  MGMr-201  Gtobal  Corporate  Citizenship  (O)  (3) 

•  MGMr-353  Principles  of  Organizational  Theory, 

Behavior  and  Management  (W)  (3) 

•  MGMT-458  Business  PoKcy  and  Strategy  (W/O/T)  (3) 

•  MKTG-300  Principbs  ofMaiteting  Q^')  (3) 

AT  =analyticaltool  emphasis;  provides  a  strong  foundation  in 

business  analytical  software 

C  =  case  analysis  enphasis;  jrovides  growQi  opportunities 

for  students  to  evaluate  cases 

O  =oral  communication  enphasis;  assists  in  the  development 

of  oral  presentation  ddlls 

T  =  teamwoik  errphasis;  focuses  on  teamwtnk  and  the 

inqxirtanoB  of  interpersonal  relstion^p  and  conxnunicaticni 

W  =  written  oommmication  emphasis;  develops  business 

writing  skills,  written  assignmaits  account  for  a  significant 

part  of  the  couise  grade 
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Area  of  Specialization 

Business  tnajars  select  a  specialization  fitnn  tiie  appioved 
specializalions  listed  below  ordesign  a  custom  or  interdisciplin- 
ary specialization  with  the  approval  of  their  Kogod  advisor. 
Specializations  muSi  include  a  nrnmnuin  of  12  credit  hours  et 
the  300  level  or  above.  Students  who  choose  a  second  area  of 
specialization  must  also  take  a  mirrimum  of  12  credit  hours  in 
the  second  specialization 

Accounting  (12  credit  hours) 

•  ACCT-340  hitermediate  Accourting  I  (3) 

•  ACCT-341  hitermediate  Accounting  II  (3) 

•  ACCT-345  Cost  Accounting  and  Strategic  Cost 

Management  (3) 

•  ACCT-443  Federal  Income  Taxation  of  Individuals  and 

Businesses  (3) 
Finance  (12  credit  hours) 

•  12  credit  hours  fiom  the  following: 

FIN -464  Financial  Markets  and  Institutions  (3) 
FIN -465  Daivative  Securities  (3) 
FIN -468  Intermediate  Corporate  Finance  (3) 
FlN-469  Investment  Analyas  (3) 
FIN-474  Real  Estate  Finance  and  Econoinics  (3) 
IBUS-302  htemational  Fiiance  (3) 
Information  Systems  and  Technology  (12  credit  hours) 

•  rrEC-455  Requirements  Analysis  (3) 

•  ITEC-470  Databases,  Data  Mining,  and  Knowledge 

ManagemEst  (3) 

•  6  credit  hoirs  fbmi  the  following 
nEC-333  Topics  in  Information  Technology  (3) 
rrEC-334  Computer  Ftograraning  in  the  Web  Era  (3) 
llbC-350  Introduction  to  Management  Information 

Systems  (3) 
Into-national  Business  (12  credit  hours) 

•  IBUS-301  Intemational  Marketing  (3) 

•  IBUS-302  Intemational  Finance  (3) 

•  IBUS-402  htemational  Human  Resources  Management  (3) 

•  IBUS-404  htemational  Accounting  and  FiiBncial 

Consulting  (3) 
International  Finance  (12  credit  hours) 

•  FIN-464  Financial  Markets  and  Institutions  (3) 

•  FIN -468  Intermediate  Corporate  Finance  (3) 

•  IBUS-302  htemational  Fiiance  (3) 

•  IBUS-404  htemational  Accounting  and  FiiBncial 

Consulting  (3) 
International  Management  (12  credit  hours) 

•  IBUS-401  Cultural  Environment  of  Intemational 

Business  (3) 

•  IBUS-402  Intemslional  Human  Resouioe  Management  (3) 

•  nEC-454  Fundamentals  ofElectronic  Cortmeroe  (3) 


•  MGMT-386EntrepreneuTship  (3) 

International  Marketing  (12  credit  hours) 

•  IBUS-301  Intemational  Malceting  (3) 

•  IBUS-408  Export/hnport  ManagemeU  (3) 

•  MKTG-301  Consumer  Behavior  (W)  (3) 

•  MKTO-302Maiketing  Research  (C)(3) 

Management  (12  credit  hours) 

•  MGMT-381ManagingHuman  Capital  (3) 

•  \KjMT-409  Leading  High  Performance  Teams  (3) 

•  6  credit  hoirs  from  ttie  following 
MGMT-386Entiepre«urship  (3) 
MGMT-423  MaiBguig  Change  and  Innovation  (3) 
MGMT-465  Negotiation  (3) 

MjMT-484  Consulting  and  Project  Managemeit  (3) 
Marketii^  (12  credt  hours) 

•  MKTG-301  ConsuBH-BelBvior  (3) 

•  MKTG-302Maiketing  Research  (3) 

•  6  credit  hours  from  ttie  following 
IBUS-301  htemational  Maketing  (3) 
MKTG-311  hitemet  Maik^ing  (3) 
MKTG-402  Marketing  Strategy  (3) 

MKTG-41 1  Advertising  and  Marketing  Ccmmunications 

Management  (3) 
MKTG-41 2  Advertising  and  Promotion  Campaigns  (3) 
MKTG-431  Direct  Response  Maketing  (3) 
Real  Estate  (12  credit  hours) 

•  6  credit  hours  from  fee  following 

FIN-373  Real  Estate  ftincipies  and  Transactions  (3) 

FIN-474  Real  Estate  Finance  and  Economics  (3) 

FIN -475  Real  Estate  Management  and  Development  (3) 

•  6  credit  hours  from  fee  following 

FIN-464  Financial  Markets  and  histitutions  (3) 

FIN -465  Derivative  Securities  (3) 

FIN -469  Investment  Analysis  (3) 
University  Honors  Program 

Students  in  fee  University  Honors  Program  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  graduate  with  Ltaiversity  Honws  in  fee  major.  To  do 
so,  studeits  complete  1 2  hours  of  advanced-level  Honors  woik 
in  the  school  and,  upon  school  reccxntiKndation,  graduate  wife 
University  Honors  h  the  major  The  school 's  Ffonors  coordina- 
tor advises  students  in  the  IMversity  Honors  Program  legaid- 
ing  school  options. 

Washington  Semester  in 

Intemational  Business  and  l^ade 

This  pro  gram  draws  on  the  unique  environment  of  Ufehing- 
ton,  D.C.,  focusing  on  the  interplay  between  national  govem- 
ment  institutions  and  the  business  sectw.  Students  study  the 
impact  of  government  policies  and  actions  on  iitemational 
busiiess  and  trade  ferou^  seminars  with  decision  makos  and 
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business  leaders,  intemships  with  organizations  in  WaAington, 
and  research  Students  earn  undg-graduate  oedits  that  may  be 
applied  toward  a  bachelor's  degree. 
Admission  to  the  Program 

The  program  is  open  to  non-business  students  at  American 
University  and  to  students  of  affiliated  institutions  from  across 
the  country.  Requirements  for  adnrdsaon  to  the  program  are: 
nomination  by  a  faculty  representative  of  the  Washington  Se- 
mester Program;  a  minimum  grade  point  average  of  2.50  (on  a 
4.00  scale);  and  at  least  second-semester  sophomore  standing. 
Course  Requirements 

•  IBUS-420  International  Business  and  Trade  Seminar  I  (4) 

•  IBUS-421  IntematioiBl  Business  and  Trade  Seminar  11  (4) 

•  IBUS-422  International  Business  and  Trade  Research 

Project  (4) 
or 
an  elective  course  may  be  substituted  for  the  researchproject 

•  IBUS-423  International  Bustoess  and  Trade  Internship  (4) 

Minor  in  Business  Administration 

The  minor  is  designed  to  provide  coverage  of  the  common 
body  of  knowledge  in  business  administration  for  non-business 
riBJors. 
Mine  r  Requiremen  ts 

•  1 8  credit  hours  with  grades  of  C  or  better,  a  rtinitnim  of  9 
credit  hours  at  the  300-level  or  above,  and  at  bast  12  credit 
houis  unique  to  the  minor 

Course  Requirements 

•  ACCr-240  Principles  of  Financial  Accounting  (3) 

•  FIN-365  Business  Finance  (3)  (prerequisite;  ACCT-240, 
ECON-200  Microeconomics  and  STAT-202  Basic 
Statistics) 

•  MGMT-353  Principles  of  Organizational  Theory, 

Behavior  and  Management  (3) 

•  MKTCj-250  Fundamentals  of  Marketing  and  Business  fir 

Comrainications  (3) 
or 

MK'TCj-300  Principles  ofMaiteting  (3)  (prerequisite: 
ECON-200  Mkaoeoonomics) 

•  6  credit  hours  from  ttie  fcilowing: 

ACCr-241  Princq)les  of  Managerial  Accounting  (3) 
IBUS-300  Fundamentals  of  International  Business  (3) 
HbC-355  Production/Operations  Management  (3) 
(prerequisite:  ACCT-24 1 ,  ECavI-200 
Micioeconomics,  MATH-21 1  Applied  Calculus  I  or 
MArH-221  Calculus  I,  and  STAT-202  Basic  Statistics) 
MOMT-201  Gbbal  Corporate  Citizenship  (3) 

Minor  in  Finance 

The  minor  in  finance  provides  non-buaness  majors  with  an 
understanding  of  key  finance  concepts.  Through  case  studies 


and  company  projects,  students  leam  how  to  apply  these 
concepte  to  real-life  situations.  Students  also  gain  insist  on  fi- 
naacial  maikets  and  their  wide-ranging  in^xicts. 

Minor  Requirements 

•  19-22credithours  withgradesofCcH-better,amininiimof9 
credit  hours  at  the  300-level  or  above,  and  at  feast  12  credit 
houis  unique  to  the  minor 

Course  Requirements 

•  ACCT-240  Principles  of  Financial  Accounting  (3) 

•  ECON-IOO/ECON-IOOG  Macroeconomics  4: 1  (3)  and 
ECON-200/ECON-200G  Microeconomics  4:2  (3) 

or 

an  economics  course  covraing  the  fimdamentals  of  business 
economics  (3) 

•  FIN-365  Business  Finance  (3) 

•  STAr-202  Basic  Statistics  (4) 

•  6  credit  hours  from  the  following: 

FIN -464  Financial  Mark^  and  Institutions  (3) 
FIN -465  Derivative  Securities  (3) 
FIN-469  Investment  Analysis  (3) 
IBUS-302  hitemational  Finance  (3) 

Minor  in  Information  Systems  and 
Technology 

•  IScredithourswithgradesofCorbetterandatleast  12credit 
houis  unique  to  the  minor 

Course  Requirements 

•  rrEC-200  The  Edge  of  Information  Technology  (3) 

•  llEC-333  Topics  in  Infonnation  Tecimokagy  (3) 

•  nEC-334  Corrpiter  Ptogjamming  in  the  Web  Era  (3) 

•  ilbC-350  Introductkm  to  Management  Information 

Systems  (3) 

•  ITEC-455  Requirements  Analysis  (3) 

•  rTEC-4  70  Datffcases,  Data  Mining,  and  Knowledgp 

Management  (3) 

Minor  in  Marketing 

The  minor  in  maiketing  provides  non-business  majors  with 
a  fliou^  understanding  of  die  fundamental  concepts  of  maiket- 
ing and  how  to  apply  these  coneys  ttirou^  case  studies  and 
company  and  non-profit  oiganiation  projects.  Students  also 
gain  an  understanding  of  consumer  behavior,  along  with  the 
knowledge  and  tools  needed  to  coordinate  marketing  elements 
into  integrated  campaigns. 

Minor  Requirements 

•  18  oedit  hours  with  grades  of  C  or  bett»,  a  tiininvm  of  9 
credit  hours  at  the  300-level  or  above,  and  at  feast  12  credit 
hours  unique  to  the  minor 
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Coirse  Requirements 

•  MKTO-250  Fundamentals  ofMarketing  and  Business  for 

Commmications  (3) 

•  15  credit  hours  fiom  the  following: 
MKTG-301  Consuim- Behavior  (3) 
MKTG-302  Marketing  Research  (3) 
MKTG-311  hitemet  Marketing  (3) 
MKTG-391  Internship  in  Marketing  (3) 

MKTG-41 1  Advertising  and  Maiketing  Communioations 

Management  (3) 
MKTG-41 2  Advertising  and  Promotion  Campaigns  (3) 
MKTG-431  Direct  Response  Marketing  (3) 

Minor  in  Real  Estate 

The  real  estate  minor  is  designed  to  provide  non-business 
majors  with  a  ftiough  understanding  of  real  estate  principles  and 
enable  them  to  apply  them  to  actual  circumstances  using  case 
studies  and  coirqjany  projects,  as  well  as  to  understand  real  es- 
tate markets  and  the  fectors  influencing  ttieir  behavior. 


Minor  Requirements 

•  18  credit  hours  with  grades  of  C  or  better,  a  minimum  of  9 
credit  hours  at  the  300-level  or  above,  and  at  least  12  credit 
hours  unique  to  the  minor 

Course  Requirements 

•  ACCT-240  Principles  of  Financial  Accounting  (3) 

•  BCON-100/ECON-100GMacroeconomics4;l  (3) 

or 
BCON-200/ECON-200G  Nficioeconanics  4:2  (3) 

•  FIN-365  Business  Finance  (3) 

•  6  credit  hours  from  the  following 

FIN-373  Real  Estate  Fttncipies  and  Transactions  (3) 

FIN -474  Real  Estate  Finance  and  Ecoi»mics  (3) 

FIN -475  Real  Estate  Management  and  DevBlopirent  (3) 

•  3  credit  hours  from  the  following: 

FIN -464  Financial  Markets  and  Institutions  (3) 
FIN -465  Derivative  Securities  (3) 
FIN -469  Investment  Analysis  (3) 


Graduate  Programs 


Intemsiiip  for  Credit  Prognun 

Graduate  studaits  may  earn  electiw  credit  for  intemsfaips 
that  are  related  to  their  academic  program  and  flieir  career  goals. 
These  positions  are  fuU  or  part  time  and  are  usually  with  busi- 
nesses, state  or  federal  governments,  or  not-for-profit  orginiza- 
tions.  Students  who  elect  to  do  an  internship  for  credit  will  be 
assigned  a  faculty  member  who  will  guide  and  evaluate  &e  stu- 
dents' learning  process. 

To  be  eligible  fijr  an  internship  for  credit,  students  must  be  in 
good  academic  standing  (at  least  a  3.0  CffA)  and  M.B  A  stu- 
dents must  have  completed  12  credit  hours  of  the  required  core 
course  work.  Before  students  apply  they  must  obtain  appropri- 
ate signatures  fiom  their  academic  advisors  (international  stu- 
dents also  need  approval  fiom  International  Student  &  Scholar 
ServicesX  and  provide  a  position  description  from  the  em- 
ployer. All  intenishqjs  aie  reviewed  and  approved  for  credit  by 
the  faculty  advisor  Students  are  required  to  demonstrate  what 
they  have  learned  through  written  pqiers  or  reports.  Specific  re- 
quirements are  set  by  tile  faculty  in  tiie  syllabus.  Students  doing 
an  intem^p  for  credit  rrust  woric  a  minimum  of  10  hours  ps 
wedc  for  at  least  12  wedcs.  Students  register  after  they  are  se- 
lected for  a  position  by  an  emfioyer  and  have  all  the  necessary 
forms  completed.  A  maximum  of  3  internship  credit  hours, 
takai  as  elective  credit,  may  be  ap{iied  toward  a  student's  de- 
gree program  requirements.  Students  will  be  graded  on  a 
pass'fail  basis. 


Master  of  Business  Administration 
(M.B.A.) 

The  goal  of  the  M.B  A  program  is  to  develop  practical  busi- 
ness managers  with  both  the  analytical  ability  and  managerial 
skills  to  be  able  to  succeed  in  the  complex,  technical  arena  of 
woiid-wide  businesses  today  and  in  the  fiiture. 

The  M.B.A.  program  contains  within  its  required  currioi- 
lum  the  business  perspectives  and  core  areas  required  by 
AACSB.  The  MB.A  is  a  broad,  general  management  program 
with  the  opportunity  for  emphasis  in  two  business  fields. 

Admission  to  the  R^gram 

In  addition  to  meeting  the  minimum  university  requirements 
for  graduate  study,  applicants  must  have  earned  a  satisfectory 
score  on  the  Graduate  Management  Admission  Test  (GMAI) 
anda  satisfactory  grade  point  average  forthe  last  60 hoursof  ac- 
ademic work  fixjm  a  Council  on  Fbstsecondary  Accreditation 
(COPA)  regionally-accredited  institution 

Applicants  whose  first  language  is  not  EngUdi  are  also  re- 
quired to  take  the  IDEFL  (Test  of  EngKsh  as  a  Foreign  Lan- 
guage) and  demonstrate  English  language  pnoficiency. 

Students  are  admitted  to  the  M.B  A.  program  starting  in  Au- 
gust or  January.  Full-time  students  generally  take  between  12 
and  1 5  credit  hours  per  semester,  which  allows  fbr  completion 
of  die  d^ree  in  four  semesteis.  Within  the  limits  of  pra^qui- 
sites  and  course  availability,  part-time  students  may  move 
through  the  program  at  their  own  pace. 
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D^ree  RequiremeDts 

•  51  credit  hours  of  approved  graduate  course  work  including 
31.5  credit  hours  of  required  core  and  advanced  breadth 
couises  and  19.5  credit  hours  in  one  or  two  career  trades  and 
elective  s. 

Up  to  9  oredit  hours  of  course  wodc  may  be  waived  fiom 
ACCr-607,  FIN-605,  and  ITEC-610  if  students  have  taken 
equivalent  course  work  at  the  mdergraduate  level  in  the  past 
seven  years,  received  grades  of  B  or  better,  and  pass  an 
exatninatbn  during  orientation  for  each  course  waived.  Any 
courses  waived  by  special  exception  beyond  the  9  credits  are 
waived  wife  replacement  of  an  equal  number  of  credits  of 
other  course  work. 

Up  to  9  credit  hours  earned  at  another  AACSB-aocredited 
MBA  program  may  be  transferred  and  sqjphed  to  the  Kogod 
MBA  requirenents. 

A  minimum  of  30  credits  taken  in  residence  from  fee  Kogod 
School  ofBusiness  is  required  for  fee  MB.A. 
M.B.A.  students  may  take  a  maxinum  of  6  credit  hours  in 
500-level  courses  or  graduate  courses  which  meet 
concurrently  wife  undergraduate  courses. 
Intensive  writing  requirement: 

•  MGMr-624  Applied  Strategic  Management  in  a  Global 

Envirornnenl  (3) 

•  One  of  the  following 
ACCr-623  Business  Law  (3) 
ACCr-685  Topics  in  Accounting: 

Legal  Issues  for  fee  Global  Manager  (3) 
IBUS-618  Manager  in  the  Intematicoal  Economy  (3) 
MGMT-622  Business,  Efeics,  and  Society  (3) 
MGMr-685  Topics  in  Management: 

Global  Business  Citizenship  (3) 
All  courses  for  this  lequirement  must  be  taken  in  residence  at 
Kogod  wife  a  grade  of  B  or  better. 

•  Orientation  requirement:  All  students  are  required  to 
participate  in  the  MB.A.  Preparation  Program  prior  to  fee 
start  of  classes  in  their  first  semester. 

Course  Requirements 
Core  (18  credit  hours) 

•  ACCr-607  Accounting  Concepts  and  Apphcations  (3) 

•  FIN-605  Managerial  Ecor»mics  (3) 

•  FIN-614  Financial  Management  (3) 

•  ITEC-610  Api^ed  Managerial  Statistics  (3) 

•  MGMT-609  Organizational  Behavior  and  Human 

Resource  Management  (3) 

•  MKTG-612  Marketing  Managemett  (3) 
Advanced  ftvadth  (195  credit  hours) 

•  IBUS-6 1 8  Manager  in  fee  International  Economy  (3) 

•  ITEC-61 2  AppiiedPhjduction  and  Operations 

MamgenKnt  (1.5) 

•  ITEC-e  16  Management  hifomBtion  Systems  (3) 


•  MGMT-624  Applied  Strategic  Management  in  a  Global 

Environment  (3) 

•  One  of  the  following 

MGMT-622  Busineas,  Ethics,  and  Society  (3) 
or 

MGMT-685  Topics  in  Management 
Global  Business  Citizensiiip  (3) 
ACCr-623  Buaness  Law  (3) 
or 
ACCr-685  Topics  in  Accounting: 

Legal  Issues  for  fee  Global  Manager  (3) 
MBA  Career  IVacks  and  Electives  (195  credit  houn) 

•  9-1 2  credit  hours  in  a  career  track 

•  remaining  credit  hours  in  a  second  career  track  or  electives 
A  maximum  of  3  credit  hours  may  be  taken  in  an  intemsiiip 
for  elective  credit  (see  tntemslq)  for  credit  program,  above) 

Accounting  (9  credit  liours) 

The  Accounting  career  track  offers  a  breadfe  of  krjowledge 
in  accounting  and  management.  Students  leam  a  wide  array  of 
tedmiques  that  contribute  to  careers  in  consulting,  finance,  and 
general  management  and  xspaa  completion  of  the  program  will 
possess  fee  basic  conceptual  knowledge  of  accounting  as  well 
as  insists  into  the  nature,  limitations,  interpretations,  and  ises 
of  financial  information  and  technolo  gy  necessary  for  corporate 
valuation  atxl  management. 

•  9  credit  hours  chosen  in  consultation  wife  the  depettnent 
chair  from  fee  following: 

ACCT-547  Advanced  Financial  Reporting  (3) 
ACCr-549  Cottempoiary  Assirance  and  Audit  Services  (3) 
ACCr-560  Govennmental  and  Not-for  Profit  Accounting  (3) 
ACCT-604  Tax  Planning  for  Individuals  and  Business 

Enterprises  (3) 
ACCr-641  Corporate  Firancial  Reporting  (3) 
ACCT-650  Accounting  Information  Systems  (3) 
ACCr-670  International  Accounting  (3) 
ACCr-725  Modem  Managemait  CcMtrol  Systems  (3) 
ACCr-760  Advanced  Auditing  and  Ftofessional  Practice  (3) 
ACCr-770  Current  Topics  in  Accounting  (1 .5) 
ACCT-780  Seminar  in  Accounting  Theory  (3) 
Graduate  taxation  courses: 
ACCr-630  Legislative  and  Judicial  Foundations  of 

Income  Tax  (3) 
ACCr-631  Tax  Research  and  Procedure  (3) 
ACCr-632  Estate  and  Gift  Tax  (3) 
ACCT-740  Taxation  of  Corporations  (3) 
ACCr-741  Stale  and  Local  Taxation  (3) 
ACCr-742  Special  Tax  Topics  (3) 
ACCr-743  Intanational  Taxation  (3) 
ACCr-745  Enployee  Benefit  Tax  Planning  (3) 
ACCT-746  Taxation  of  Real  Estate  Transactions  (3) 
ACCT-747  Taxation  of  Pass-Throu^  Entities  (3) 
ACCr-750  Tax  Policy  (3) 
ACCT-751  Serrinar  in  Business  Tax  Planning  (3) 
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ACCT-752  Seminar  in  Family  Financial  Plaaning  (3) 
Asset  Management  (12  credit  hours) 

In  this  track  students  learn  to  value  a  wide  range  of  individ- 
ual assets  and  to  form  aid  manage  portfolios  of  these  asseta 
Students  with  this  training  will  be  well  equipped  to  work  as  an 
investment  andyst  or  trader  for  an  investmait  house,  rrutual 
fund,  retirem«it  fund,  imuranoe  company,  or  trading  firm 

•  FIN -672  InvestiTBnt  Analysis  and  Portfolio 

Management  (3) 

•  FIN-674  Derivatives  and  Risk  Management  (3) 

•  FIN-677  Financial  Strtement  Analysis  (1.5) 

•  FIN -685  Topics  in  Finance  and  Real  Estate  (1 .5) 

•  3  credit  hoirs  from  one  of  ttie  fdlowing: 
Real  Eslale  and/or  Venture  Capital 

ACCT-685  Topics  in  Accounting  (1 .5) 

FIN-676  Financial  Institutions  (1.5) 

FIN-685  Topics  in  Finance  and  Real  Estate  (1 .5) 

FIN-730  Real  Estate  and  Principles  and  Investmrot  (3) 

FIN-734  Real  Estate  Developmmt  (3) 

SrAT-522  Tme  Series  Analysis  (3) 
Money  Management 

ACCT-Ml  Corporate  Financial  Reporting  (3) 

ACCT-685  Topics  in  Accounting  (1 .5) 

FIN-673  Coqxjrate  Valuation  and  Financial  Strategy  (3) 

FIN-685  Topics  in  Finance  and  Real  Estate  (1.5) 

IBUS-700  Intemational  Finance  (3) 

SrAT-522  Tnne  Series  Analysis  (3) 
ConsultiDg  (12  credit  hours) 

Provides  studaits  with  some  of  the  fundamental  training, 
fiamewoiks,  and  techniques  used  by  leading  consulting  firms 
and  the  opportunity  to  work  with  ptactidng  consultants  in  the 
classroom  Students  specialize  in  one  of  three  consulting  areas: 
information  tedmokgy,  intemational  business^,  or  manageiiient 
consulting. 
Information  Technology 

•  MGMT-626  Consulting  Practice  and  Methodology  (3) 

•  rrEC-630  System  Requirements  and  Design  for 

Managers  (3) 

•  nEC-643  Consulting  Project  and  the  Enterprise  Process  (3) 

•  3  credit  hours  fitan  the  following 
nEC-640  aobal  Connectivity  (1.5) 

ITEC-641  GJobal  Collaborative  Technology  and  Virtual 

Teams(1.5) 
rrEC-652  Strategic  Manag^nent  of  Global  Information 

Systems  (1.5) 
nEC-656  Topics  in  Management  of  Oobal  Informatbn 

Technology  (1.5) 
rrEC-658  Intemational  Electronic  Commerce  (1.5) 
lTEC-666  Infonnation  Security  Technology  and 

Management  (1.5) 


Intern  ationaJ  Business 

•  MGMT-626  Consulting  Practice  and  Methodology  (3) 

•  IBUS-702  Strategic  Managemeit  of  Multinational 
Corporations  (1.5) 

•  rrEC-643  Consulting  Project  and  the  Enterprise  Process  (3) 

•  3  credit  hours  from  the  following 
IBUS-685  Topics  in  Intemational  Business  (1 .5) 
IBUS-705  Export/hnport  Managemert  (1.5) 
IBUS-740  Project  Finance  in  Developing  and  Transitional 

Economies  (1.5) 
IBUS-741  Intemational  Technology  Transfer  (1.5) 
IBUS-742  Analysis  of  Intemational  Business  E^qjansion:  A 

Consulting  Expraience  (1.5) 

Management 

•  nEC-643  Consulting  Project  and  the  EnteijHTse  Process  (3) 

•  MjMT-611  Change  and  Innovalion  (3) 

•  MGMT-626  Consulting  Practice  and  Methodology  (3) 

•  3  credit  hours  from  the  following 
MGMT-665  Negptiatkms  (15-3) 

MGMT-666  Strategic  Alliances  and  New  Enterprises  (1 .5) 
MGMT-685  Topics  in  Management  (1.5-3) 

Corporate  Finance:  Investment  Bankjng  (12  credit 
hours) 

In  this  track  students  prep>arB  for  carets  in  the  financial  ser- 
vices industry,  specifically  within  investment  banking  witti 
spedalzations  in  eiter  corporate  finance  and  private  equity,  or 
trading  and  sales.  The  broad  range  of  courses  allows  students  to 
acquire  ttie  requisite  skills,  quantitative  expertise,  and  institu- 
tional knowledge  to  succeed  in  this  conrpetitive  work 
environment. 

•  FIN-671  Advanced  Financial  Management  (3) 

•  FIN-673  Corporate  Vahiation  and  Financial  Strategy  (3) 

•  FIN -677  Financial  Statement  Analysis  (1 .5) 

•  4.5  credit  hours  from  one  of  the  fdlowing: 

Corporate  Finance  and  Private  Equity 

FIN-672  Investment  Analyas  andPortiblio 

Management  (3) 
FIN-674  Derivates  and  Risk  ManageirKnt  (3) 
FIN-685  Topics  in  Finance  and  Real  Estate  (1 .5) 

Trading  and  Selling 
ACCT-685  Topics  in  Accounting  (1 .5  ) 
ECON-522  EcooHnelrics  (3) 
FIN-672  InvestnBnt  Analysis  and  PortfoUo 

Management  (3) 
FIN-674  Derivttes  and  Ride  Managonent  (3) 
FIN-680  hiveslmait  Banking  (1.5) 
FIN-685  Topics  in  Finance  and  Real  Estate  (1 .5) 
IBUS-700  Intemational  Finance  (3) 
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Corporate  Finance:  Commercial  Banking  (105  credit 
hours) 

Prepares  students  for  a  careCT  path  whidi  leads  to  senior  ex- 
ecutive positions  in  banking  and  senior  executive  positions  in 
the  corporate  finance  fimction  of  companiea 

•  FIN-677  Financial  Statement  Analysis  (1.5) 

•  FIN  682-Managing  Depository  Instftutions  (1.5) 

•  IBUS-701hiteniational  Banking  (1.5) 

•  6  credit  hours  from  ftie  following: 
ACCT-670  Intonaticnal  Accounting  (3) 

FIN  673  Corporate  Wuation  and  Financial  Strategy  (3) 
FIN-674  Derivatives  and  Risk  Managemait  (3) 
IBUS-700  International  Finance  (3) 
MGMT-665  Negotiations  (3) 

Corporate  Finance:  Corporate  Financial  Management 

(12  credit  hours) 

Prepares  students  for  positions  in  this  field  in  ttie  finance 
function  of  entrepreneurial  and  mid-  and  large  sized  conpanies. 

•  ACCT-725  Modem  Management  Control  Systems  (3) 

•  FIN -671  Advanced  Financial  Management  (3) 

•  6  credit  hours  from  the  following: 
ACCT-670  International  Accounting  (3) 
FlN-672  hvesttnent  Analysis  and  Portfolio 

Management  (3) 
FIN-673  Corporate  Valuation  and  Financial  Strategy  (3) 
FIN-674  Derivatives  and  Risk  Management  (3) 
IBUS-700  International  Finance  (3) 
IBUS-701  International  Banking  (1.5) 
Entrepreneursh^  (9  credit  hours) 
PiDvides  students  with  the  opportunity  to  behave  like  an  en- 
trefxeoeur  in  enployee  and  management  roles  and  the  tools  for 
starting,  managing  and  growing  a  business.  Students  learn  how 
to  woik  with  closely-held  businesses  and  how  to  assess 
start-ups  as  potential  vendots  and  investments. 

•  MGMr-661  New  Vaiture  Creation  (3) 

•  MGMT-662  Managing  Small  and  Growing 

Organizations  (1.5) 
or 
MGMT-663  Managing  a  Family  Business  (1 .5) 

•  4.5  credit  hours  fimn  the  following: 
FIN-685  Topics  in  Finance  and  Real  Estate  (1 .5) 
MGMr-662  Managing  Small  and  Growing 

Organizations  (1 .5) 
or 

MGMr-663  Managing  a  Family  Business  (1.5) 
MGMT-665  Negotiations  (3) 
MGMT-666  Sttategk:  Alliances,  Mergers  and 

Acquisitions  (1.5) 
MGMT-685  Topics  in  Management  (1 .5-3) 
Global  Emerging  Markets  (12  credit  hours) 
This  track  is  designed  to  give  students  the  skills  and  tools  to 
understand  and  do  business  in  and  with  erasing  maiket  coun- 


tries and  companies.  Three  sp)eciaIizations  ^are  a  common 
core  ofiequired  courses  and  provide  students  wi&  &e  opportu- 
nity to  pursue  speciali2ed  functional  courses  in  finance  or  infor- 
mation technology:  Doing  Business  in  Global  Emerging 
Maiket  (for  students  \Mbio  wish  to  devdop  q^ecialized  regional 
and  country  expertise  and  foreign  language  skills).  Global 
Emerging  Market  and  Information  Technology  (for  students 
wto  wish  to  be  involved  in  outsourcing  and  electronic  com- 
merce), and  Global  Emerging  Maricet  and  Finance. 

Global  Emerging  Markets:  Business 

•  IBUS-746  Global  Emerging  Maiket  (3) 

•  IBUS-748  Management  in  Emerging  Maikets  (1.5) 

•  1.5  credit  hours  fixjm  ttie  following: 
IBUS-685  Topics  in  International  Business(l  .5) 
IBUS-741  International  Techndogy  Transfer  (1.5) 
IBUS-742  Analysis  of  International  Business  Expansion: 

A  Consulting  Experience  (1.5) 

•  6  credit  hours  from  flie  fdlowing: 

IBUS-744  International  Dimensk)ns  of  Management  Study 

Abroad  Pnaject  (3) 
SIS-539  Comparative  Developnent  Strategies  (3) 
SIS-579  Selected  Regional  and  Country  Studies  (3)  (topics) 
Approved  graduate  foreign  language  course  (3) 
Global  Emerging  Markets:  Finance 

•  IBUS-746  Global  Emei^ing  Maiket  (3) 

•  IBUS-748  Management  in  EraBiging  Maikets  (1 .5) 

•  1.5  credit  hours  fixmi  flie  following: 
IBUS-685  Topics  in  International  Business  (1 .5) 
IBUS-741  International  Technology  Transfer  (1.5) 
IBUS-742  Analysis  of  IntemationalBusinessExpansfon: 

A  Consulting  Experience  (1.5) 

•  6  credit  hours  fitnn  ttie  fdlowing: 
ACCr-670  Intematicmal  Accounting  (3) 
FTN-681  Financial  Intermediatkm  in  Emerging 

Markets  (1.5) 
IBUS-700  hitetnational  Finance  (3) 
IBUS-701  International  Banking  (1.5) 
IBUS-740  Project  Finance  in  Developing  and  Transitional 

Economies  (1.5) 
Global  Emerging  Markets:  Information  Technology 

•  IBUS-746  Global  Emerging  Maiket  (3) 

•  IBUS-748  Management  in  Emerging  Maikets  (1.5) 

•  1.5  credit  hours  fi-om  fee  following: 
IBUS-685  Topics  in  International  Business(l  .5) 
IBUS-741  International  Technology  Transfer  (1.5) 
IBUS-742  Analysis  of  International  Business  Expansion: 

A  Consulting  Experience  (1 .5) 

•  6  credit  hours  from  the  following: 

rrEC-643  Consulting  Project  Managemait  and  the 
EnterjMTse  Process  (3) 
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ITEC-654  Nations,  Policy,  and  Information 

Technology  (1.5) 
nEC-656  Topics  in  Management  of  Oobal  Information 

Technology  (1.5) 
ITEC-658  International  Electronic  Commerce  (1.5) 
Into-nalionaHVade  and  Global  Supply  Chain 
Management  (9  credit  hours) 

Designed  to  provide  students  with  ftie  knowledge  and  skills 
required  for  the  effective  management  of  the  global  trade  and 
supply  chain  operations  of  the  multinalional  enterprise.  Stu- 
dents obtain  knowledge  of  si^jply  chain  management,  purchas- 
ing and  logistics  operations,  market  entry  strategies, 
export -import  management,  technology  transfer  and  other  rele- 
vant international  business  areas. 

•  IBUS-703  Global  Maiket  Entry  Strategies  (3) 

•  IBUS-705  Export-Import  Management  (1.5) 

•  IBUS-745  Global  Supply  Chain  Management  (3) 

•  1.5  credit  hours  from  4ie  following: 
IBUS-701  International  Baridng  (1.5) 
IBUS-741  Intemational  Technology  Transfer  (1 .5) 
IBUS-742  Analysis  of  Intemational  Business  Expansbn; 

AConsulting  Experience  (1.5) 
IBUS-743  Intemational  Advertiang  and  Branding 

Strategy  (1.5) 
rrEC-656  Topics  in  Management  of  Global  Informatbn 

Technology  (1.5) 
Marketing  Management  (9  credit  hours) 

This  track  offa^  students  the  opportunity  to  apply  key  mar- 
keting concepts  to  "real  life"  situations  by  case  studies  and  fjro- 
jectsfor  (TO  fit  and  non-profit  organizatians.  Itf^epares  students 
for  a  variety  of  marketing  management  fields,  including  adver- 
tising, sales  promotion,  media  planning,  account  management, 
intanet  rraiketing,  and  brand  management.  Students  gain  a 
thorough  understanding  of  key  maiketing  concepts  sudi  as  tar- 
get maiket  selection,  positioning,  new  product/service  develop- 
meit,  distribution  strategies,  pricing  strategies,  and  px)motional 
strategies 

•  MKTG-765  Braal  Strategy  (3) 

•  MKTG-764  Survey  Methods  in  Maiketing  Research  (1 .5) 

or 

MKTG-766  Qualitative  Mettiods  in  Marketing 
Reseaich  (1.5) 

•  4.5  credit  hours  fiiom  ttie  following; 
MKTO-750  Internet  Maik^ing  Management  (1 .5) 
MKTG-754  Database  Marketing  (1.5) 
MKTG-755  Geodemographic  Market  Analysis  (1.5) 
MKTG-761  Buyer  Behavior  (1.5) 

MKTG-762  Integrated  Maiketing  CommunicatiQn  (3) 
MKTG-764  Survey  Methods  in  Marketing  Research  (1 .5) 
or 

MKTG-766  Qualitative  M^ods  in  Marketing 
Reseaich  (1.5) 


Marketing  Research  (9  credit  hours) 

I  Xi signed  to  prepare  students  for  caieers  in  the  marketing  re- 
search field,  either  with  maiketing  research  suppliers  cr  with 
companies  that  use  research  to  improve  marketing  decision 
making.  Students  leam  the  psychological  foundations  ofbuyo- 
behavior,  the  princiides  of  designing  survey  questionnaires,  the 
fiindamcitols  of  analyzing  survey  data,  and  the  ap|it>priate  use 
of  statistical  techniques  and  oompiier  software  to  analyze  re- 
search data. 

•  MKTO-761  Buyer  Behavior  (1.5) 

•  MKTG-764  Suney  Methods  in  Marketing  Research  (1.5) 

•  3  credit  hours  fiom  the  following 
MKTG-754  Database  Marketing  (1.5) 
MKTG-755  Geodemographic  Market  Analysis  (1 .5) 
MKTG-766  Qualitative  Methods  in  Marketing 

Reseaich  (1.5) 

•  3  credit  hours  6am  flie  following 

SrAT-515  Regression (3)  (prerequisite:  STAr-514  or 

equivalent) 
SrAT-51 6  Design  of  Experiments  (3)  (prerequisite: 

STAr-514  or  equivalent) 
SrAT-520  Applied  Multivariate  Analysis  (3)  (jHwequisite: 

STAT-Sl  4  or  equivalent) 
SrAT-521  Analysis  of  Frequency  Data  (3)  (prerequisite: 

SrrAT-51 4  or  equivalent) 

Real  Estate  (9  credit  hours) 

This  career  track  offirs  courses  including  real  estate  princi- 
ples, residential  and  commercial  real  estate  mortgage  markets, 
and  real  estate  developnent.  KSB  maintains  and  actively  pro- 
motes strong  contacts  with  local  professional  associations  in- 
cluding ttie  Washington,  DC.  Association  of  Realtors,  the 
Appraisal  Institute  and  the  seoondarj'  mortgage  market. 

•  9  credit  hours  fiom  the  following 

ACCT-746  Taxation  of  Real  Estate  Transactions  (3) 
FIN-671  Advanced  Finandal  Management  (3) 
FIN -676  Financial  Institutions  (1.5) 
FIN-730  Real  Estate  and  Principles  and  Investment  (3) 
FIN-732  Residential  Real  Estate  and  Mortgage 

Maries  (1.5) 
FIN-733  Commercial  Real  Estate  and  Mortgage 

Maricets  (3) 
FIN-734  Real  Estate  Development  (3) 

"Disation  (12  credit  hours) 

Provides  studaits  with  the  drills  required  to  woric  in  the  tax 
departmeats  of  public  accounting  finns  and  large  corporations. 

•  ACCT  630  Legislative  and  Judicial  Foundations  in 

Taxation  (3) 

•  ACCT631  Tax  Reseaich  and  Procedae  (3) 

•  ACCT  740  Corporate  hicome  Taxation  (3) 

•  ACCT  747  Taxation  ofPass-Through  Entities  (3) 
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Career  Advancement  IVack  in  Leadership  (9  credit 
hours) 

Intended  for  students  who  are  pursuing  an  MBA  for  pm^ 
poses  of  career  advancement  (promotion  to  leadeisbip  positions 
wittiin  Ifaeir  current  functional  areas)  rather  than  career  change 
(moving  into  business  careers,  or  switching  fiinctional  areas). 

•  MOMT  61 1  Change  and  Innovation  (3 ) 

•  MGMT  664  Leadership:  Exploring  Styles  and 

Developing  Con^tencies  (3) 

•  3  credit  hours  from  ttie  following; 
MGMr-634  High-Perfomiing  Teams  (1 .5) 
MGNfr-665  Negotiations  (3) 
MGNfr-685  Topics  in  Managment  (1 .5-3) 

Master  of  Business  Administration 

and  J.D. 

Admission  to  the  Program 

AppUcants  must  satisfy  the  admission  requirements  ofTxjth 
the  Kogod  School  of  Business  and  Wadiington  College  of  Law 
before  being  adiritted  to  the  program.  However,  students  who 
have  been  admitted  to  Washington  College  of  Law  will  not  be 
required  to  take  the  GMAT. 
M.B.A.  Deg^-ee  Requirements 

•  51  credit  hotirsof  appro\«d  graduate  course  work  including 
3 1.5  credit  hours  of  required  courses  and  19.5  credit  hoursof 
electives. 

Up  Id  9  credit  hours  of  course  woik  m^  be  waived  from 
ACCr-607,  FIN-605,  and  ITEC-610  if  students  have  taken 
equivalent  couree  woric  at  the  undergraduate  level  in  the  past 
seven  years,  received  grades  of  B  or  better,  and  pass  an 
exanination  during  orientation  for  each  course  waived.  Any 
courses  waived  by  special  exertion  beyond  the  9  (sedits  are 
waiwd  with  replacement  of  an  equal  number  of  credits  of 
other  couise  weak. 

Up  to  9  oedit  houis  earned  at  another  AACffi-accredited 
M.B.A.  program  (or  the  LSiiversityof  Pais-Diauphine)  may 
be  transferred  and  appUed  the  Kogod  MBA  requirertEnts. 
A  minimum  of  30  credits  taken  m  residence  fixsn  ttie  Kogod 
School  of  Business  is  required  for  ttie  MBA. 
JD/MBAdual  degree  policy  requires  stiaJents  to  defer  taking 
12-15  credit  hours  of  M.B.A.  course  work,  depending  on  the 
n»m±)er  of  M-B.A.  courses  waived,  until  completion  of  the 
J.D.  degree. 
Course  Requirements 
Core  (18  credit  hours) 

•  ACCT-607  Accounting  Concepts  and  Applications  (3) 

•  FIN-605  Managerial  Economics  (3) 

•  FIN-614  Financial  Managpment  (3) 

•  ITEC-610  Applied  Managerial  Statistics  (3) 

•  MGMT-609  Oigani2ational  Behavior  and  Human 

Resource  Management  (3) 


•  MKTG-612  Marketing  Management  (3) 

Advanced  Breadth  (133  credit  hours) 

•  IBUS-6 1 8  Manager  in  the  International  Economy  (3) 

•  rrEC-6 1 2  AppJied  ftoduction  and  Operations 

Management  (1.5) 

•  rrEC-6 1 6  Management  Infomstion  Systems  (3) 

•  MGMT-622  Business,  Eftics,  and  Society  (3)  j 

or 

ACCr-623  Business  Law  (3)  (may  be  waived  for  JD/MBA 
students) 

•  MGMT-624  Applied  Strategic  Management  in  a  Global 

Environment  (3) 
Areas  of  Concentration  and  Electives  (195  credit 
hours) 

•  9  credit  hours  in  an  area  of  concentration 

•  10.5credihoursinlawcanceiirationfromJ-D.  course 
work 

JJD.  D^iree  Requirements 

•  86  credit  hours 

The  Washington  College  of  Law  may  give  up  to  a  rtBxinum 
of  6  credit  hours  toward  the  JJD.  for  courses  taken  at  the 
Kogod  Sdiool,  provided  they  are  approved  by  ttie  Joint 
Wadiington  College  of  Law-Kogod  Sdiool  of  Business 
Conmittee. 

Master  of  Business  Administration  and 
Master  of  Laws  in  International  Legal 
Studies  (L.L.M.) 

Graduates  receive  an  MJ3.A  from  the  Kogod  School  of 
Business  (KSB)  and  anLL.M  fromflieWaAington  College  of 
Law  (WCL).  Neither  degree  will  be  awarded  until  all 
requirements  for  both  degrees  are  conpleted. 

Admission  to  the  Pro^tim 

Applicants  must  satisfy  the  admission  requirements  of  both 
the  Kogod  School  of  Business  and  Wadiington  College  of  Law 
before  being  admitted  to  the  program.  Students  rtaist  have  com- 
pleted their  law  degree  at  a  U.S.  law  school  acoedited  by  the 
American  Bar  Association  or  at  a  foreign  law  school  with 
equivalent  standards.  Admission  to  the  M£.A.  requires  an  in- 
terview, a  separate  personal  statement,  additional  lettere  of  rec- 
ommendation, and  a  GMAT  score. 

Students  in  the  MJ3.A./Li.M  dual  degree  program  pay  tui- 
tion and  fees  according  to  the  WCL  sdiedule. 

D^ree  Requirements 

•  52  credit  hours  including  36  credit  hours  of  approved 
graduate  course  woik  from  KSB  and  16  credit  hours  of 
appiDved  WCL  couise  woik 

The  first  semester  in  the  program  must  be  spent  as  a  full-time 
L.LM  student 
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MJBu\.  Degree  Requirements 

•  36  credit  hours  of  approved  graduate  course  woric  induding 
28.5  credit  hours  of  required  courses  and  7.5  credit  hours  of 
ekctivDs;  1 .5  credit  hours  may  be  taken  in  an  internship  as 
elective  credit. 

Course  Requremcnts 
Core  (18  credit  hours) 

•  ACCT-607  Accounting  Concepts  and  Applications  (3) 

•  FIN-605  Managerial  Economics  (3) 

•  FIN-614  Financial  Mtaiagement  (3) 

•  nEC-610  ^plied  Managerial  Statistics  (3) 

•  KKjMT-609  Organizational  Behavior  and  Human 

Resource  Management  (3) 

•  MKTO-6 1 2  Maike  ting  Management  (3) 

Advanced  Breadth  (10^  credit  hours) 

•  IBUS-61 8  Manager  in  the  tatemational  Economy  (3) 

•  nEC-612  Applied  Production  and  Operations 

Management  (1 .5) 

•  IIEC-61 6  Management  Information  Systems  (3) 

•  MGMT-624  Applied  Strategic  Management  in  a  Global 

Envinximent  (3) 
Etectives(7^  credit  hours) 
LXJVf .  Degree  Requirements 

•  16  credit  hours  including  two  research  papers;  LAW-580 
Introduction  to  American  Legal  Institutions  (for  students  wifli 
dvil  law  backgrounds);  English  for  Lawyers  (for  students 
who  need  extra  practice  wifli  English);  no  intemship  credit 
may  be  ap{^ed  toward  the  L.L.M 

M.  S.  in  Accounting 

The  M.S.  in  Accounting  (M.S  A.)  degreeprovides  advanced 
study  for  students  with  undergraduate  accounting  degrees  who 
seek  a  fifih  year  of  jirofessional  education  to  satisfy  150-hour 
CPA  Unoensuie  requirements.  In  addition,  the  program  is  suffi- 
ciently flexible  to  prepare  both  students  with  non-accounting 
undergraduate  business  degrees  and  those  with  non-business 
undergraduate  degrees  for  accounting  careers  in  a  variety  of  or- 
ganizatioDal  settings.  The  program  may  be  conpleled  on  a  fiill- 
or  part-time  basis. 
Admission  to  the  R'ogram 

In  addition  to  meeting  the  university  requirements  for  grad- 
uate study,  apiiicanis  must  have  earned  a  satisfactory  score  on 
the  Graduate  Management  Admission  Test  (GMAT)  and  must 
have  earned  a  satisfectory  grade  point  average  for  the  last  60 
hours  of  academic  \wik  fiom  a  Council  of  Postsecondary  Ac- 
creditation (COPA)  regjonaUy-acaedited  institution.  Appli- 
cants whose  first  language  is  not  Engliiti  are  also  required  to 


take  the  TOEFL  (Test  of  En^ish  as  a  Foreigri  Language)  and 

demonstrate  English  language  proficiency. 

Degree  Requirements 

•  30  credit  hours  including  a  minimum  of  15  credit  hours  in 
graduate  accounting  course  work  and  1 5  credit  hours  in 
ffsdutte  business  or  accouiting  electives. 
Across  bachelor  and  M.S.  in  Accounting  degrees  combined, 
students  mist  complete  at  least  27  credit  hours  in  accounting, 
in  addition  to  specific  business  core  courses.  Students 
entering  the  M.S  A.  program  with  undergraduate  accounting 
degrees  can  typically  satisfy  M.S.  A.  degree  requirements  by 
completing  15  graduate  accounting  hours.  The  ronaining  15 
credit  hours  can  be  used  to  develop  complementary  ejgjertise 
in  a  related  field  or  speciali2Ed  expertise  in  financial  reporting 
and  assurance  or  taxation 

Students  with  non-accounting  undergraduate  degrees  may  be 
required  to  use  the  1 5  credit  hour  elective  component  to  meet 
overall  accounting  requirements. 

Students  entering  the  program  with  non-business 
undergraduate  degrees  may  be  required  to  complete  graduate 
course  work  in  managerial  economics,  financial 
management,  managerial  statistics,  and  principles  of 
accounting,  potentially  increasing  total  M.S.A.  course 
requirements  to  a  maximum  of  36  graduate  credit  hours. 
On  admission  to  the  program,  students  will  consult  with  the 
program  director  to  deagn  an  aj^xoved  program  of  study  that 
meets  bofli  overall  program  goals  and  individual  academic 
ami  professional  objectives. 
Course  Requirements 

•  ACCT-607  Accounting  Concepts  and  Aiq)lications  (3) 

•  FIN-605  Managerial  Economics  (3) 

•  FIN-614  Financial  Managonent  (3) 

•  ITEC-610AppUed  Managerial  Statistics  (3) 

Students  with  undergraduate  degrees  from 
AACSB-accredited  bieiness  programs  are  presumed  to  haw 
satisfied  this  requirement  AU  or  part  of  this  requirement  may 
be  waived  ftir  other  students  who  have  cornpleted  courses  in 
principles  in  accounting,  mircoeconomics,  financial 
managerrtent,  £ind/or  statistics. 

•  ACCT-608  Cost  Accounting  (3) 

or 
6  credit  hoirs  of  intermediate  financial  accounting 

•  ACCT-^1  Corpwate  Financial  Reporting  (3) 

or 
3  credit  hours  of  intermediate  managaial  acxx)unting 

•  3  credit  hours  in  each  oftaxation,  auditing,  and  business  law 
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M.  S.  in  Information  Technology 
Management 

The  Master  of  Science  in  In&rmadon  Technology  Manage- 
ment (MSriM)  program  taigets  "career  enhancers"  wiio  want 
to  pursue  leadership  positions  in  information  technology  (IT). 
The  program  blends  topics  fiom  IT  with  relevant  business  p»ac- 
tioe  and  also  eniphasi2Bs  management  skill  development.  The 
goal  of  the  MSITM  program  is  to  educate  IT  practitioners  to  be 
prepared  to  procure,  develop,  deploy,  and  manage  international, 
enterprise-wide  infontBtion  systems  and  information  technol- 
ogy services 
Admission  tD  the  Program 

In  addition  to  meeting  flie  university  requirements  for  grad- 
uate study,  ^jplicants  rtust  have  earned  a  satisfactory  score  on 
the  Graduate  Management  Admission  Test  (GMAF),  irust  have 
earned  a  satisfectory  grade  point  average  for  the  last  60  hours  of 
academic  work  fiom  a  Council  ofPostsecondary  Accreditation 
(CDPA)  regionally-accredited  institution,  must  have  taken  un- 
dergraduate courses  in  economics,  statistics  and  at  least  cne 
ofcer  college-level  mafiiematics  course  such  as  appUed  cafcu- 
lus,  and  must  understand  information  technology  (IT)  system 
development  concepts  as  they  relsie  to  contetiq)orary  program- 
ming langu^es  or  system  development  tools.  AppUcants  niist 
have  three  or  more  years  of  wodc  experience  in  an  IT-related 
field.  Admission  is  for  the  fall  semester  only 
Degree  Requirements 

•  30  credit  hours  consisting  of  six  3-CTiedit  courses,  six 
l.S-credit  modules  and  3  credit  hows  of  epproved  electives 

•  The  research  requirement  is  fulfilled  by  completing 
ITEC-708  and  rrEC-71 1  with  grades  of  B  or  better. 

Course  Requirements 

•  ITEC-700  Infcrmatbn  Systems  Organi2ation  and 

Infonnation  Technobgy  Staffing  (3) 

•  llbC-701  Architectures  and  Infi^stmctures  for  Delivering 

Information  Technobgy  Services  (1.5) 

•  rrEC-702Quantitative  Methods  for  hifonnation 

Technology  Managers  (1 .5) 

•  ITEC-703  Distributed  Database  Management  (3) 

•  rrEC-704  Finance  and  Accounting  for  Information 

Teclmology  Managers  (3) 
or 
FIN-630  Financial  Analysis:  Concepts  and  AppUcations  (3) 

•  rrEC-705  Information  Technology  Systems  Analysis 

and  Design  (3) 

•  HbC-707  Information  Technology  Operations 

Management  (1.5) 

•  ITEC-708  Informatbn  Technology  Systans  Engineering 

and  Project  Management  (3)  (with  a  grade  of  B  or 
better) 

•  llEC-709  Business  De vetopment  and  Marketing  fcr 

Information  Tedtinology  Management  (1.5) 


•  nEC-7 10  Managing  the  Global  Information  Technology 

Organization  (1.5) 

•  rrEC-7 1 1  Intbnnation  Services  Delivery  Princqjles  for 

Infonnation  Technobgy  Managers  (3)  (with  a 
grade  B  or  better) 

•  rrEC-7 1 2  Information  Security  Management  (1.5) 

•  3  credit  hours  of  graduate  electives  as  approved  by  the 
studaif  s  adviscB- 

M.  S.  in  Management 

The  Master  of  Science  in  Management  (M.S.M.)  program 
provides  graduate  business  msmagemait  education  for  students 
to  develop  ttteir  analytical,  business,  and  management  skills. 
The  MS.M.  is  a  one-year  graduate  business  pan  gram  which  en- 
coopasses  business  perspectives  required  by  by  AACSB  Inter- 
national, the  Association  to  Advance  Collegiate  Sdwols  of 
Business. 
Admission  to  the  Program 

In  addition  to  meeting  the  university  requirements  for  grad- 
uate study,  c^licants  nust  have  earned  a  setisfactory  score  on 
the  Graduate  Management  Admission  Test  (GMAF)  and  nust 
have  earned  a  satisfectory  grade  point  average  for  the  last  60 
hours  of  academic  woik  fixan  a  Councal  ofPostsecondary  Ac- 
creditation (COPA)  regionally-accredited  institution  AppU- 
cants whose  first  language  is  not  English  are  also  required  to 
take  the  TOEFL  (Test  of  Enghsh  as  a  Foreign  Language)  and 
demonstrate  F-ngtish  language  proficieacy. 

Degree  Requirements 

•  30  credit  hours  of  graduate  course  \wik 

•  The  research  requiremait  is  fulfilled  by  con^leting  the 
following  courses  with  grades  of  B  or  better. 
IBUS-636  Global  Strategy  and  Management 
MGMr-633  Leading  People  and  Oiganiations 
MGMT-635  Ettiics,  Social  Responsibility  and  Governance 

•  Orientation  requirement:  All  students  are  required  to 
participate  in  the  oriraitation  to  business  pogram  prior  to  the 
start  of  classes. 

Course  Requirements 

Core  Courses  (18  credit  hours) 

•  FIN-630  Financial  Analysis:  Concepts  and  Applications  (3) 

•  IBUS-636  Gtobal  Strategy  and  Management  (1.5) 

•  IBUS-637Cross-Cultural  Management  (1.5) 

•  ITEC-631  Operations  and  Information  Managemeitf  (3) 

•  MQMT-633  Leading  People  and  Organizations  (3) 

•  MGMT-634High-Perfomang  Teams  (1.5) 

•  MGMT-635  Efcics,  Social  Responsibility  and 

Governance  (1.5) 

•  MKTO-632  Fundamentals  of  Marketing  (3) 
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Elective  Courses  (12  credit  hours) 

•  12  credit  hours  in  graduate  coune  work  as  approved  by  the 
progron  director  and  selected  fitm  Kogod  graduate  courses 
or  graduate  courses  oflerings  from  other  American 
Univeisity  teaching  units,  subject  to  any  prerequisite&  Witti 
approval,  MSM  students  may  earn  elective  credit  for  an 
inlemdiip  during  the  tinal  semester  of  their  program. 

M.S.  in  Taxation 

The  M.S.  in  Taxation  provides  a  professionally -oriented 
specialty  master's  degree  fbciKing  on  fedetBl  income  taxatioa 
It  is  designed  Id  advance  students '  careers  and  broaden  their  op- 
tions with  skills  in  specialized  areas  and  comprehensive  exper- 
tise in  the  field  of  taxation.  Most  students  are  CPAs  engaged  in 
public  or  private  tax  practice,  empJoyed  by  ttie  govemmert, 
"big  4,"  regional,  and  local  CPA  firms,  and  a  variety  of  private 
sector  organizations  These  students  contribute  to  a  very  chal- 
lenging, practical,  and  professional  study  of  taxaticm.  This  con- 
venient )«t  demanding  program  facUitates  c^jportunities  wifti 
the  largest  professional  service  organizations  in  the  worid,  en- 
hances flexible  career  pa&s,  and  creates  opportunities  fcr  stall- 
ing businesses 

Admissioa  to  the  i^ognim 

In  addition  to  meeting  the  minimum  university  requirements 
for  graduate  study,  appUcants  imst  have  earned  an  undergradu- 
ate bachekir's  degree  in  business  administraticn  fiom  a  Coundl 
on  Ftost  Secondary  Accreditation  (COPA)  regionally-accredited 
institution  with  a  satisfactory  grade  point  average  for  the  last  60 
credit  hours  and  a  satisfactory  score  on  ttie  Graduate  Manage- 
mer*  Admission  Test  (GMAT).  Students  who  have  successfully 
convicted  the  CPA  examination  may  substitute  it  for  the 
GMAF. 

Applicants  must  demonstrate  satis&ctory  completion  of 
couise  woik  e<fjivalent  to  the  ComnDn  Body  of  Knowledge  fcr 
undergraduate  business  education  as  currently  defined  by 
AACSB  International  the  Aasocittion  to  Advance  Collegiate 
Sdnols  of  Business  In  addition,  apjiicaiils  must  have  corrpleted 
two  semesters  of  iitermediate  accounting  and  one  semester  of 


busiiess  bw,  federal  income  taxation,  and  macroeconomics  Any 
deficiencies  in  these  prerequisite  couises  mist  be  corrpleted  at  te 
gradiatc  fcvel  at  ArrErican  Univeisity  afler  adrtission  to  the  pn> 
grarn  in  addition  to  other  jiDgram  requirements  M.S.  in  Taxation 
students  ate  subject  to  the  same  mathematics  competency  i«quire- 
merts  as  MBA  students. 
Deg^iee  Heqiurements 

•  30  credit  hours  including  two  required  core  tax  courses  (6 
oedit  hours),  a  research  conponent  (6  credit  hoiis),  and  six 
elective  tax  courses  (18  credit  hours) 

Coirse  Requremoits 

Core  Tax  Courses  (6  credit  haiirs) 

•  ACCT^30  Legislative  and  Judicial  Foundations  of 

Lncome  Tax  (3) 

•  ACCT-631  Tax  Research  aiKl  Procedure  (3) 

Research  Componrat  (6  cre<fit  hours) 

•  6credithoinswifligradesofBorbetterfit)mthefolIowing: 
ACCT-740  Taxation  of  Corporations  (3) 

ACCT-743  International  Taxation  (3) 
ACCT-746  Taxation  of  Real  Estate  Transactions  (3) 
ACCT-747  Taxation  of  Pass-Through  Entities  (3) 
ACCT-7  50  Tax  ft)licy  (3 ) 
ACCT-751  Seminar  in  Business  Tax  Rammg  (3) 
Elective  Courses  (18  credit  hours) 

•  18  credit  hours  fiom  the  following  (courses  may  mt  be  used 
to  fiilfill  the  research  requirement  (abow)  and  as  an  elective); 
ACCT-«32  Estate  and  Gift  Tax  (3) 

ACCT-740  Taxation  of  Corporations  (3) 
ACCT-741  State  and  Local  Taxation  (3) 
ACCT-742  Special  Tax  Topics  (1-3) 
ACCT-743  International  Taxation  (3) 
ACCT-745  En5)byee  Benefit  Tax  Planning  (3) 
ACCT-746  Taxation  of  Real  Estate  Tianactions  (3) 
ACCT-747  Taxation  of  Pass-Through  Entities  (3) 
ACCT-750TaxBDlicy(3) 
ACCT-75 1  Seminar  in  Business  Tax  Hatming  (3) 
ACCT-7 52  Seminar  in  FamUy  Financial  Planning  (3) 


School  of  Communication 

•  Administration  and  Faculty 

•  Undergraduate  Programs 

•  Graduate  Programs 


Dean  Larry  Kiikman 

Senior  Associate  Dean  Rodger  A  Streitmatter 
AssociMe  Dean  for  Student  and  Academic  Aflairs 
Rose  Ann  Robertson 

Assistant  Dean  for  Budget  and  'Kchnology  Patrick  Maitin 
Full  Time  Faculty 

Professor  Elmeritus/a  LB.  Anderson,  QR  Hamdeo, 
J  A  Hmdrix,  J.E.  Orvrant,  RE.  Sutton,  L.W  Wolison, 
J.S.  Yamaudii 

Professor  P.  Aufdertieide,  L.  Kiikman,  L.  Masaah, 
K.  Montgomery,  C.  Sinpson,  R.A  Streitmatter 
Associate  Professor  Emeritus/a  B.J.  Diggs  Brown, 
LM.  Furber,  J.C.  Seigte,  A.  Zelle 
Associate  Professor  R.  Blair,  J.  Campbell,  W.  Cochran, 
J.C.  Doolittle,  J.S.  Douglass,  C.  Gilbert,  J.  Hall,  JA.  Omsted, 
R  Rockwell,  R.A  Stack,  L.  Steinhoni,  W.  Swalbw, 
J.  Watson,  RS.  Zahama 

Assistant  Professor  L.  Engel,  L.  GiUick,  J.  Qtui,  DC.  Hayes, 
B.  HinBwan, M.  Ivandn,  L.  Jayaawal, IB.  Krasnow, B.R  Liu, 
B.  Mater,  S.  Menke-Fish,  M  Nisbet,  G  Pu^i ,  D.  Sdiwartz, 
M.  Stogner 

Distinguished  Joumalist-in-Residence  C.  Lewis 
Distinguished  Producer-in-Residence  C.  Palmer 
Execut(ve-in-ResideDce  D.  Lynch 
Artist-in-Residence  W  Gentile,  R  >MUiams,  Q  GrifEn 
Joumahst-in-Residence  L  Petri,  M  Ma(£)onald 
Adjunct-in^esidence  A.  Schafer,  L.  Bream,  D.  Walker 
Teaching  Staff  A.  Eistnan 

Tte  goal  offlie  School  of  CcmmiaiicatiDn  (SOC)  is  to  develop 
liberally  educated  and  professionally  trained  oommmicatcrs  who 
are  equipped  intellectually  and  ethically  to  aiBly2£  and  report  tiie 
issues  rfcortempoiary  society.  The  sdiool  makes  fiill  use  of  the 
resources  of  Washington,  D.C.,  fee  comnunication  capital  of  the 
world  and  one  of  to  largjsst  rrwlia  production  centers  in  ttie  coun- 
try. The  school's  handson,  practical  programs  t^  flie  eqjerts  at 
work  in  WaAington,  irxduding  TV,  radio,  print,  and  orihrte  jour- 
nalists; media  strategists  in  to  norfsofit,  government,  and  pditi- 
cal  arenas;  and  docutrentary,  educatioD,  and  social  advocacy 
media  producers.  Internships  work  opportunities,  and  class  as- 
sigrmats  in  tiie  nation '^capital  aUcantnbute  to  experience-based 


learning  The  school's  state-ottiie-art  tedmotogy  supports  student 
reaearcii,  writing,  photography,  vitbo  and  film  {trodicticxi,  digital 
video  editing  motion  graphics  pgoduction,  w«b  aj&oring,  and 
graphic  design.  In  addition,  about  oDe-dmd  of  SOC  studrarts  grin 
international  experience  by  spending  a  semester  abroad  through 
AU  Atroad  programs  in  countries  around  the  world. 

The  school  is  comprised  of  three  divisions,  each  oflFering  un- 
dergraduate and  graduate  prograrrs: 

Flm  and  Media  Arts  includes  &e  undergraduate  visual  me- 
dia jjrogram  and  ^aduate  film  and  electronic  media  prograoB. 
Students  may  study  documentary  or  narrative  iilrnmaking,  digital 
media,  or  photography.  A  wedcend  graduate  program  offers  a 
rrBSter^  in  pioducing  fir  film  and  video,  and  the  Summer  Film 
and  Digital  Media  Institute  provides  hands-on  experience  for  both 
exp^eiKed  and  beginning  film  and  digital  media  professionals. 
JoumaUsm  offers  undapaduate  and  graduate  degree  pro- 
grams in  print  and  broadcast  journalism  The  master's  degree  in 
joumalisim  and  pubUc  afiairs  includes  specializations  in  pubhc 
poUcy,  economic,  and  international  journalism.  'Wfeekend  rrBS- 
ter's  programs  are  offered  in  interactive  journalism  and  news 
rredia  studies. 

Public  ConununicatuHi  has  uixlergradiiate  and  graduate 
pHDgrams  thi  focus  on  the  develqxneri  of  trediamessages  and 
strategies  for  social  advocacy,  political  conmurricatioD,  enter- 
tainmerS  communication,  and  international  cormmnication. 

Tte  school  also  ofiers  an  undergraduate  major  in  commini- 
cftion  studies,  as  weU  as  an  inteidisciplinaiy  program  offered 
jointly  with  flie  CoUege  of  Arts  and  Sciences— tte  B  .A  in  For- 
eign L^anguage  and  Communication  Nffedia  An  undergraduate 
minor  in  comnuiiicatiaa,  designed  for  users  and  consuners  of 
mass  itedia  ratha*  tiian  practitioners,  also  is  available. 

Tte  SOC  fiill-time  faculty  blends  traditional  academic 
scjiolarship  with  hands-on  jjrofessional  experience.  Faculty 
regulariy  develop  gromd-breaking  courses,  publidi  books  and 
articles,  speak  at  rBtional  and  international  conferences  and  fo- 
ruBS,  produce  award-winning  films,  work  for  social  justice,  and 
hdp  shape  ethical  practices  in  thdr  individual  fiekis.  Full-time 
faculty  have  won  Emrr^s  and  Acaderr^  Awards,  been  nomi- 
nated for  PuUtza"  Prizes,  and  worked  on  presidential  cam- 
paigns. SOC  also  appoints  outstanding  adjunct  faculty,  who 
bring  depth  and  insight  into  the  classroom 

For  more  inforrtBtion  go  to:  http://30c.artBrican.edu/ 
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Undergraduate  Programs 


Note:  Any  student  who  has  earned  60  credit  hours  and  has  not 
achieveda  cunwlative  grade  point  average  of  250  will  not  be  al- 
lowed to  take  courses  in  ttie  school 

A  strong  Uberal  arts  background  is  enphasized  by  the 
school.  To  ensure  that  comrtiunication  majors  attain  this  back- 
ground, a  sigmiicant  portion  of  underpaduate  cou-se  work  is 
taken  outside  the  field  of  communicatioa 

All  studaits  intending  to  major  in  oomminication  begin  to 
take  core  courses  during  their  freshman  and  sophomore  years. 
During  the  freshmai  year  CCMM-100  Understanding  Mass 
Media  is  required  for  all  studaits  and  CCMM-200  Writing  for 
Mass  CorrmunicatiDn  is  usually  required  during  the  sophomore 
year.  Visual  media  majors  also  take  COMM-105  during  the 
trediman  year,  public  communication  mqors  take  COMM-209 
Comnurrication  and  Society  during  the  sojAomore  year,  and 
joumahsm  mqors  take  CX)MM-320  Reporting  following  Writ- 
ing for  Mass  Comminicatioa 

Students  continue  with  one  of  the  programs  (print  or  broad- 
cast journalism,  pubUc  oommmication,  visual  media  or  com- 
mumcation  studies)  and  take  a  series  of  carefully  chosen  skills 
courses,  and  commmication  media  studies  ccwrses  which  ex- 
amine the  history,  current  issues,  and  future  of  communicatioo 
and  the  media  The  abiUty  to  write  correctly  and  clearly  is 
stresed  in  all  programs. 

B.A.  in  Communication: 
Communication  Studies 

AdmissioD  to  the  IVogram 

Formal  admission  to  tiie  major  requires  a  cumilative  grade 
point  average  of  2.50  (on a  4.00  scale).  Students  should  declare 
their  major  by  the  erd  of  the  sophomare  year  and  no  earher  than 
the  end  of  the  freshnsin  year. 

Students  who  are  urable  to  achieve  a  cumulative  grade  point 
average  of  2.50  and  declare  a  major  in  oommmication  are  nrt 
allowed  to  take  courses  in  the  schod  after  they  have  completed 
60  hours  of  undergraduate  credit. 
University  Requirements 

•  Atotalof  120  credit  hours 

•  6  credit  hours  of  college  writing 

•  3  credit  hours  of  college  matheriBtics  or  flie  equivalent  by 
examination 

General  Education  Requirements 

•  Atotaloftencourses,consistingofor3efoundationcourseand 
one  second4evel  course  in  an  appDved  sequence  fromeadr 
of  the  five  curricular  areas 

•  >Jo  rrwre  than  6  credit  hours  may  be  taken  in  the  sans 
discipline 

Concentrations 

History  of  the  Media,  International  Media,  Media  and  Qovan- 

ment,  or  Media  and  Society 


Major  Requirements 

•  A  minimum  of  36  and  a  rmximrm  of  40  credit  hours  witti 
grades  of  C  or  better  within  the  School  of  Corrwinmication 
including  core,  ncdia  ^hicsand  legal  aspects,  concentration, 
and  media  studies  courses. 

•  Related  course  requirements  taken  outside  the  School  of 
Commmication  with  grades  of  C  or  better 

•  A  minimum  of  80  credit  hours  outside  the  field  of 
communication,  including  65  credit  hours  in  the  liberal  arts 
and  sciences,  are  required  fin"  the  major. 

Subject  to  the  approval  of  an  advisor,  a  maximim  of  1 2  credit 
hours  in  commmication  transferred  fiom  another  university 
maybe  substituted  fisr  required comnunication  coirses.  Trans- 
fer studeris  majoring  in  commmication  studies  are  required  to 
graduate  with  a  total  of  80  credit  hours  outside  the  field  of  com- 
munication. 

Related  Course  Requii^nents 
Students  must  CO  rrplete  the  following  with  grades  ofC  orbetter 

•  3  credit  hovts  in  American  history  (HIST-xxx) 

•  3  credit  hours  in  economics  (ECON-xxx) 

•  A  minor  or  second  major  outside  the  School  of 
Commmication 

Communication  Cburse  Requirements 
(36  credit  hours) 

Core  Courses  (15  o^it  hours) 

•  COMM-10(yCOMM-100GUnderstandingMass 

Media  4: 1(3) 

•  COMM-105/COMM-105G  Visual  Literacy  1  ;1  (3) 

•  COMM-200  Writing  for  Mass  Commmication  (3) 

•  OOMM-301Pubhc  Relations  (3) 

•  COMM-320  Reporting  (3) 

Media  and  Legal  Ethics  Courses  (3  credit  i»urs) 

•  One  of  the  following: 

COMM-401  Legal  Aspects  of  Comraunication  Q) 
COMM-504  JoumaUan  Ethics  (3) 
COMM-533  Ethical  ftrsuasion  (3) 
History  of  the  Media  ConcentratiDn  (18  credit  hours) 

•  18  credit  hours  fiom  the  following: 
COMM-209  Communicaticn  and  Sodety  (3) 
COMM-27Q/COMM-270GHOW  the  News  Media  Shaped 

lfistory2:2(3) 
COMM-275/COMM-275Q  Dissident  Media:  Vdoes  fiom 

the  Underground  4:2  (3) 
COMM-401  Legal  Adjects  of  Comnwnication  (3)  if  rut 

used  to  fiilffll  media  and  ethics  requirement  aboMS 
OOMM-504  Journalism  Ethics  (3)  if  i»t  used  to  frilfill 

media  and  ethics  requiremait  above 
COMM-505  History  of  Broadcast  Joiroalian  (3) 
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COMM-511  History  of  DocunBntaiy  (3) 
COMM-514  Censorehip  and  tte  Media  (3) 
COMM-51 6  Topics  in  Film  and  Media  Arts  (3)  with 

permissian  of  the  student's  advisor 
COMM-51 7  Mstoiy  of  Cross-cultural  Cinema  (3) 
COMM-520  Kstory  of  Animation  (3) 
COMM-527  Mstory  of  Photography  (3 ) 
COMM-533  Ethical  Persuasion  (3)  if  not  used  to  fulfill 

media  and  ethics  requirement  sbove 
COMM-535  Special  Topics  in  News  Media  (3)  with 

pemissicD  of  fee  student's  advisor 
COMM-547  Great  Books  in  U.S.  Journalism  (3) 
COMM-586  History  of  Czech  Cinema  (3)  (Prague) 
COMM-558  Survey  of  American  Cinema  (3) 
COMM-599  Media,  Technology  and  Society  (3) 
COMM-391  hitemAip  (3) 

or 

COMM^91  Smior  Professional  hitemship  (3) 
an  approved  elective  outside  of  SOC 
International  Media  Conceotnition  (18  credit  hours) 

•  18  credit  hours  from  the  following; 
COMM-280/OOMM-280G  Contemporary  Media  in  a 

Global  Society  3:2  (3) 
COMM-507  News  Media  in  ftitain  (3)  (London) 
COMM-51 6  Topics  in  Film  and  Media  Arts  (3)  with 

permissico  of  flie  student's  advisor 
COMM-517  Kstoryof  Cross-Cultural  Cinema  (3) 
COMM-535  Special  Topics  in  News  Media  (3)  with 

permission  of  flie  student's  advisor 
COMM-539  International  Public  Relations  (3) 
COMM-546  Foreign  Policy  arxl  the  Press  (3) 
COMM-548  Qobal  Joumahsrn  Issues  and  Trends  in  the 

Twenty-First  Century  (3) 
COMM-549  Topics  in  Intemational  Media  (3) 
COMM-585  Directing  (3)  (Prague) 
COMM-391  totemship  (3) 

or 
COMM-491  SaiiorProfessiorBl  Internship  (3) 
an  approved  elective  outside  of  SOC 

Media  and  Government  Concentration 
(18  credit  hours) 

•  18  credit  hours  from  the  following: 
COMM-Z70/OOMM-270G  How  tte  News  Media  Shaped 

History  22  (3) 
COMM-275/OOMM-275G  Dissident  Media:  Voices  from 

the  Ltaderground  4:2  (3) 
COMM-327  The  PR  Presidency  (3) 
COMM-401  Legal  Aspects  of  Corrrnunication  (3)  if  not 

used  to  fulfill  media  and  ethics  requiremait  above 
COMM-504  JoumaKan  Ethics  (3)  if  not  used  to  fiilfill 

media  and  ethics  requirement  above 


COMM-508  The  Media  and  aovemment  (3) 
COMM-509  PoUticsand  the  Media  (3) 
COMM-514  Censorship  and  the  Media  (3) 
COMM-51 5  Media,  Children,  and  Society  (3) 
COMM-51 6  Topics  in  Fikn  and  Media  Arts  (3)  with 

permission  of  the  student's  advisor 
COMM-531  Political  Conmumcation  (3) 
COMM-533  Ethical  Persuasion  (3)  if  not  used  to  fiilfill 

media  and  ethics  requireriKnt  above 
COMM-535  Special  Topics  in  News  Media  (3)  with 

permission  of  ttie  student's  advisor 
COMM-391  htemdiip  (3) 
or 

COMM-491  Soiior  Professional  hrtemship  (3) 
an  approved  elective  outside  of  SOC 
Media  and  Society  Concentration  (18  credit  hours) 

•  18  credit  hours  fiwrnthe  following: 
COMM-209  Comnunication  and  Society  (3) 
COMM-270/OOMM-270G  How  the  News  Media  Shaped 

History  22  (3) 
COMM-Z75/OOMM-275G  Dissidait  Media:  Vbioes  fitim 

the  Uiderground  4:2  (3) 
COMM-401  Legal  Aspects  of  Corniwnication  (3)  if  not 
used  to  fidfill  media  and  ethics  requirement  above 
COMM-504  Journalism  Ethics  (3)  if  not  used  to  fiilfill 

media  and  ethics  requirement  above 
COMM-51 0  Women  in  Joumahsm  (3) 
COMM-511  Mstory  of  Documentary  (3) 
COMM-514  Censorship  and  the  Media  (3) 
COMM-51 5  Media,  Children,  and  Society  (3) 
COMM-51 6  Topics  in  Film  and  Media  Arts  (3)  with 

permission  of  the  student's  advisor 
COMM-517  Mstoryof  Cross-Cultural  CinerrB(3) 
COMM-533  Ethical  Persuasion  (3)  if  not  used  to  fiilfill 

media  and  ethics  requirertent  above 
COMM-534  Race,  Gendsr,  and  fee  Media  (3) 
COMM-558  Sirvey  of  American  Cinema  (3) 
COMM-599  Media,  Technology  and  Sodety  (3) 
COMM-391  Intemdiip  (3) 
or 

COMM-491  Saiior  Professional  Internship  (3) 
an  approved  elective  outside  of  SOC 
University  K>nor$  Program 

Students  in  fee  University  HorMTS  Program  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  graduate  wife  University  Honors  in  the  major.  To  do 
so,  students  oomjJete  12  hours  of  advanced4evel  Honors  work 
in  fee  school  and,  upon  fee  school's  recommendation,  graduate 
wife  University  Hanorsin  the  major.  The  school's  Honors  coor- 
dinator advises  students  in  the  University  Honors  Program  re- 
garding school  options. 
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B.A.  in  Communication:  Journalism 

AdmissioD  to  the  Phogram 

FomHl  admission  to  the  major  requires  a  cumulative  grade 
point  average  of  2.5()  (ona  4.00  scale).  Students  should  declare 
their  majcr  by  the  end  o  f  the  sophomore  year  and  no  earUer  than 
the  end  of  the  freshman  year. 

Students  who  are  unable  to  achieve  a  cumulative  grade  point 
average  of  2.50  and  declare  a  major  in  comminication  are  not 
allowed  to  take  courses  in  the  school  after  they  have  completed 
60  hours  of  undergraduate  credit. 
University  Requirctnents 

•  Atotalofl20  credit  hours 

•  6  credit  hours  ofcoUege  writing 

•  3  credit  hours  of  college  mathematics  or  flie  equivalent  by 
examination 

General  Education  Requirements 

•  AtotaloftBncourses.oonsistingofonefoundationcouraeand 
one  seoond4evel  course  in  an  approved  sequence  from  each 
of  the  five  curricular  areas 

•  No  more  than  6  credit  hours  may  be  taken  in  the  same 
discipline 

Tracks 

Broadcast  Journalism  or  Print  Journalism 

Major  Requirements 

•  A  minimum  of  36  and  a  maximim  of  40  credit  hours  wife 
grades  of  C  or  better  within  the  School  of  Conmunication 
including  core,  professional,  media  studies,  internship, 
independent  study,  and  independent  reading  courses. 

•  Related  course  lequiiements  taken  outside  the  School  of 
Comminication  with  grades  of  C  or  better 

•  A  minimum  of  80  credit  hours  outside  the  field  of 
communication,  including  65  credit  hours  in  the  liberal  arts 
and  sciences,  are  required  fijr  the  major 

Subject  to  the  approval  of  an  advisor,  a  maximmi  of  12  credit 
honrs  in  comminication  transferred  from  another  university 
may  be  substituted  for  required  communication  courses.  Trans- 
fer students  mqoring  in  journalism  are  required  to  graduate  with 
a  total  of  80  credit  hours  outside  the  field  of  oomrrunication- 
Related  Course  Requirements 
Students  must  complete  the  following  wifii  grades  ofC  orbetter 

•  3  credit  hours  in  American  history  (HIST-xxx) 

•  3  credit  hours  in  economics  (ECON-xxx) 

•  A  minor  or  second  major  outside  the  School  of 
Comminication 

CommunicatiDn  Gourse  Requirements 
(36  credit  hours) 

Core  Courses  (9  credit  hours) 

•  COMM-lOCVCOMM-lOOGUnderstandingMass 

Media  4: 1(3) 

•  COMM-200  Writing  &r  Mass  Comnunication  (3) 


•  COMM-320  Reporting  (3) 

Broadcast  Journalism  H-ack  (27  credit  hours) 

•  a)MM-333  Fundamentals  of  TV  and  VFR  (3) 

•  (T)MM-385  Broadcast  Joumalian  I  (3) 

•  CX)MM-401  Legal  Aipectsof  Communication  P) 

•  COMM-428  Broadcast  JoumaUam  n  (3) 

•  CX)MM-432  Television  Field  Reporting  (3) 

•  Four  courses  from  the  following 
OOMM-27(yCOMM-270GHowthe  News  Media  Shqjed 

Histor/2:2(3) 

or 
OOMM-27VCOMM-275G  Dissident  Media  Voices  from 

the  Underground  4: 2  (3) 
or 
COMM-280/COMM-280G  Corrtemporary  Media  in  a 

aobal  Society  3:2  (3) 
OOMM-391  hitemship(3) 

or 
OOMM-392  Cooperative  Education  Field  Bqjerience  (3) 

or 

COMM-491  Senior  Professional  Internship  (3) 
COMM-396  Selected  Topics  (3)  with  permission  of  the 

student's  advisor 
COMM-433  Broadcast  Delivery  (3) 
OOMM-490  Independent  Study  Project  (3) 
COMM-503  Broadcast  Opraations  and  Management  (3) 
COMM-504  JoumaUan  Ethics  (3) 
COMM-505  History  of  Broadcast  Joumalian  (3) 
COMM-508  The  Media  and  OovemnKnt  (3) 
COMM-509PoUlics  and  ths  Media  (3) 
COMM-510  Women  in  Joumalian  (3) 
COMM-511  History  of  Documentary  (3) 

or 

COMM-5 15  Media,  Children,  and  Society  (3) 
COMM-514  Censorship  aixl  the  Media  (3) 
COMM-5 1 6  Topics  in  Film  and  Media  Arts  (3) 
COMM-546  Foreign  PtoUcy  and  the  R«ss  (3) 
COMM-547  Great  Books  in  U.S.  Joumahsm  (3) 
COMM-596  Selected  Topics  (3)  with  permission  of  the 

student's  advisor 
COMM-599  Media,  Technology  and  Society  (3) 

Print  Journalism  Itack  ^7  credit  hours) 

•  COMM-322  Editorial  PoUdes  and  Methods  (3) 

•  COMM-401  Legal  Aspects  of  Communication  (3) 

•  COMM-425  Advanced  Reporting  (3) 

•  Three  courses  firm  the  following 

COMM-323  Computer  Techiriques  for  Comnunicatian 

Studies  (3) 
OOMM-325  Feature  Article  Writing  (3) 
COMM-330PriiBiples  of  Photography  (3) 
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COMM-391  IrtemAtp  (3) 
or 

COMM-392  Cooperative  Education  Field  E^qjaience  (3) 
or 
COMM-491  Saiior Professional  Internship  (3) 
COMM-502  hi-Depth  Jounalism  (3) 
COMM-521  Opinion  Writing  (3) 
COMM-545  Business  and  Economic  Journalism  (3) 
COMM-596  Sdected  Topics  (3)  wifli  pentdssion  of  the 
student's  advisor 
•  Three  courses  fixjm  the  following: 

COMM-270/CDMM-270G  How  the  News  Media  SSiaped 
Histoiy  2-2  (3) 
or 
COMM-275/C»MM-275G  Dissidant  Media:  Voices  fixjm 
the  Ltadeiground  4:2  (3) 
or 
COMM-280/(X)MM-280G  Contemporaiy  Media  in  a 

Global  Society  3:2  (3) 
COMM-396  Selected  Topics  (3)  witti  pemrission  of  the 

student's  advisOT 
COMM-490  ^dependent  Study  Project  (3) 
COMM-504  JoumaKsm  Ethics  (3) 
COMM-505  Kstoiy  of  Broadcast  Journalism  (3) 
COMM-508  The  Media  and  Government  (3) 
COMM-509  PoUtics  and  the  Media  (3) 
COMM-510  Women  in  Journalism  (3) 
COMM-511  MstoryofDocuinentaiy(3) 

or 
COMM-515  Media,  Children,  and  Society  (3) 
COMM-514  Censoidiip  and  tlK  Media  (3) 
COMM-546  Foreign  Policy  and  the  Press  (3) 
COMM-547  Great  Books  in  U.S.  Journalism  (3) 
COMM-596  Selected  Topics  (3)  wifti  penrdssion  of  the 

student's  adviscr 
COMM-599  Media,  Technology  and  Society  (3) 
Umvenity  K>nors  Program 

Students  in  the  Univeraty  Jfonors  I'rogram  have  fee  oppor- 
tunity to  graduate  with  University  Honors  in  the  major.  To  do 
so,  students  complete  12  hours  of  advanced-level  Honors  work 
in  the  school  and,  upon  the  school's  reanrunendation,  graduate 
with  University  Honors  in  the  major.  The  school's  Honors  coor- 
dinator advises  students  in  ttie  University  Honors  Program  re- 
garding school  options. 


B.A.  in  Communication: 
Public  Communication 


Admisson  to  the  Program 

Formal  admission  to  the  major  requires  a  cumulative  grade 
pdnt  average  of  250  (on  a  4.00  scale).  Students  ^ould declare 
their  mqor  by  the  end  of  the  sophotmre  year  and  no  eailier  than 
the  end  of  the  fie^unan  year 

Students  who  are  unable  to  achieve  a  cumulative  grade  point 
average  of  Z50  and  declare  a  mqor  in  conmunication  are  not 
allowed  to  take  courses  in  the  school  after  they  have  conpleted 
60  hours  of  undergraduate  credit. 
University  ReqiiD«meiits 

•  A  total  of  1 20  credit  houis 

•  6  credit  hours  of  college  writing 

•  3  credit  hours  of  coUege  mathematics  or  the  equivalent  by 
examination 

General  Education  Requirements 

•  A  total  often  courses,  consisting  ofonefoindation  course  and 
one  second-level  course  in  an  a[^}roved  sequence  fiom  eadi 
of  &e  five  curdcular  areas 

•  No  more  than  6  credit  hours  may  be  taken  in  the  same 
disc^line 

Major  Requirements 

•  39credithDurswithgradesofCorbetterwithintheSchodof 
Communicatica  including  core,  professional,  intemship, 
independait  study,  and  independent  reading  courses 

•  Related  course  requirements  taken  outside  file  School  of 
Communication  with  grades  ofC  or  better 

•  A  minimum  of  81  credit  hours  outside  the  field  of 
communication,  including  at  least  65  credit  houis  in  the 
hbeial  arts  and  sciences,  are  required  for  the  major. 

Subject  to  the  approval  of  an  advisor,  a  maximum  of  12  credit 
hours  in  conmunication  trans  fened  from  another  university 
nay  be  substituted  for  required  communication  courses.  Trans- 
fer students  majoring  in  public  communication  are  required  to 
graduate  with  a  total  of  84  credit  hours  outside  the  field  of  com- 
mmication. 

Related  Coirse  Requirement 
Students  must  coirplete  the  following  with  giadesof C  or  better 

•  3  credit  hours  in  American  history  (HIST-xxx) 

•  3  credit  hours  in  ecooonucs  (KJON-xxx) 

or 

MKTG-250  Fundamentals  of  Business  and  Mariceting  for 
Cormunications  (3) 

•  A  minor  or  second  major  outside  the  School  of 
Conmunicatian 

Communication  Course  Requirements  (39  credit  hours) 
Core  Courses  (9  credit  hours) 

•  COMM-lOO/COMM-lOOGUokretandingMass 

Media  4: 1(3) 
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•  CX)MM-200  Writing  for  Mass  Comnunication  (3) 

•  CX)MM-209  Corrmunicaticn  and  Sodety  (3) 

Professional  Courses  (30  credit  hours) 

•  OOMM-301  Pxiblic  Relations  (3) 

•  OOMM-337  Public  Relations  Writing (3) 

•  OOMM-346  Public  Relaticns  Csse  Studies  (3) 

•  <X)MM-380  Public  C^ommunication  Research  (3) 

•  COMM-437  Public  Relations  Portfolio  (3) 

•  1 5  credit  hours  trom  the  foUo wing,  with  no  more  ttian  9  credit 
hours  from  any  one  cluster 

Skills 

CX3MM-105/COMM-105G  Visual  Literacy  1 : 1  (3) 

OOMM-310  PubUc  Speaking  (3) 

COMM-330  Principles  of  Photography  (3) 

COMM-352  Web  Studio  (3) 

COMM-521  Opiiion  Writing  (3) 

COMM-532  Publication  Layout  and  Design  (3) 

COMM-535  Special  Topics  in  News  Media 
Magazine  Writing  (3) 
Human  Communication 

COMM-300  Interpersonal  Comnunication  (3) 

COMM-470  Organizational  Comnunication  (3) 

COMM-47 2  Nonverbal  Communication  (3) 

COMM-475  Group  Cormnunication  Management  (3) 
Media  Studies 

COMM-327  The  PR  Residency  (3) 

COMM-401  Legal  Aspects  of  Communication  (3) 

COMM-509  Politics  and  the  Media  (3) 

COMM-5 14  Censorship  and  Media  (3) 

COMM-51 5  Media,  Children,  airi  Society  (3) 

COMM-533  Ethical  ftrsuasion  (3) 

COMM-534  Race,  Glider,  and  ftie  Media  (3) 
The  Practice  ofPMic  Relations 

COMM-531  Political  Comnunication  (3) 

COMM-536  Entertainment  Comnunication  (3) 

OOMM-537  Sports  Cornnwnication  (3) 

COMM-539  International  Public  Relations  (3) 
Experiential  Education 

Amaximumof  3  credit  hours  from: 

COMM-391  Internship  (3) 

OOMM-392Coopaative  Education  Fidd  Ejqwrience  (3) 

OOMM-491  Senior  Professicnal  Irtemdiip  (3) 
University  Honors  Pro^^m 

Students  in  the  University  Honors  Program  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  graduate  with  Ltoiversity  Honors  in  the  major  To  do 
so,  students  complete  12hoursof  £>dvanced-level  Honors  woric 
in  the  school  and,  upon  the  school's  recctnmendation,  graduate 
with  University  Honors  in  the  majot  The  school's  Honors  coor- 
dinator advises  students  in  the  University  Hcmors  Program  re- 
garding school  options. 


B.A.  in  Communication:  Visual  Media 

Admission  to  the  hvgram 

Formal  admission  to  the  major  requires  a  cunulative  grade 
point  average  of  2.50  (on  a  4.0()  scale).  Students  should  declare 
their  major  by  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year  snd  no  earlier  than 
the  end  of  the  treshman  year. 

Students  who  are  unable  to  achieve  acumulative  grade  point 
average  of  2.50  and  declare  a  major  in  comnunication  are  nc* 
allowed  to  take  courses  in  the  school  after  they  have  completed 
60  hours  of  undergraduate  credit. 
University  Requirements 

•  Atotalof  120  credit  hours 

•  6  credit  hours  of  college  writing 

•  3  credit  hou^  of  college  mathematics  or  ttie  equivalent  by 
examination 

General  Education  Requirements 

•  Atotaloftencomses,  consisting  ofonefoundationcowse  and 
one  seoond4evel  course  in  an  approved  sequence  from  each 
of  the  five  curricular  areas 

•  No  more  than  6  credit  hours  may  be  taken  in  the  same 
discipline 

Major  Requirements 

•  39-42  credit  hours  with  grades  of  C  or  better  within  the 
School  of  Communication  including  core,  basic, 
professional,  media  studies,  internship,  independent  study 
and  independent  reading  courses 

•  Related  course  requirements  taken  outside  the  School  of 
Comnunication  with  grades  of  C  or  better 

Subject  to  the  approval  of  an  advisor,  a  maximim  of  1 2  credit 
hoirs  in  comrtunication  transferred  fiom  another  university 
may  be  substituted  for  required  communication  courses. 
Related  Course  Requirement 
Studentsmustoorrplete  the  following  wifti gradesofC orbetter 

•  3  credit  hours  in  American  histoiy  (HIST-axx) 

•  3  credit  hours  in  economics  (ECON-xxx) 

or 

MKTG-250  Fundamentals  of  Business  and  Marketing  for 
Commimications  (3) 

•  A  minor  or  second  major  outside  the  School  of 
Comnunication 

Course  Requirements  (39-42  credit  hours) 
Core  Courses  (9  credit  hours) 

•  OOMM-lOO/COMM-lOOGUnderstandingMass 

Media  4;  1(3) 

•  COMM-105/COMM-105G  Visual  Literacy  1 : 1  (3) 

•  COMM-200  Writing  for  Mass  Comnunication  (3) 

Baac  Courses  (9-12  credit  hours) 

•  COMM-330  Principles  of  Photography  (3) 

•  COMM-331FilmandVideoProductiDnI(3) 
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•  One  or  both  of  the  following: 
COMM-350  Digital  Imaging  and  Design  (3) 
COMM-352  Web  Studio  (3) 

Professional  Courses  (15-18  credit  hours) 

Intermediate  (9  credit  hours) 

•  COMM^2  Writing  for  Visual  Media  (3) 

•  At  least  6  credit  hours  from  the  folbwing: 
COMM-434  Fihn  and  Video  Production  n  (3) 
COMM-435  Introduction  to  Studio  Television  (3) 
COMM-454  Motion  Graphics  and  Efifecfe  (3) 
COMM-523  hitermediate  Photography: 

Photojounialism  (3) 
Fine  Arts  Photography  (3) 
Advanced 

•  6  credit  hours  in  visual  media  studies  fiomthe  following 
COMM-503  Bxiadcast  Operations  and  Managemeot  (3) 
COMM-511  History  of  Documentaiy  (3) 
COMM-51 3  Produdng  Rhn  and  Video  (3) 
COMM-514  Censorship  and  Media  (3) 

COMM-51 5  Media,  Children,  and  Society  (3) 
COMM-51 6  Topics  in  Film  and  Media  Arts  (3) 
COMM-517  History  of  Cross-Cultural  Cinema  (3) 
COMM-520  Mstory  of  Animation  (3) 
COMM-527  Mstory  of  Fhotogr^hy  (3) 
COMM-550  Financing  and  Maiketing  Independent 

Productions  (3) 
COMM-558  Survey  of  American  Cinema  (3) 
COMM-585  Directing  (3)  (Prague) 
COMM-586  Mstory  of  Czech  Cinema  (3)  (Prague) 

•  Additional  credit  hours  may  be  selected  fhjm  the  fo  Uowing  to 
bring  the  total  to  39-42  credit  hours: 

COMM-438  Production  Fiacticum  (1  -3) 
COMM-456  Dramatic  Production  (3) 
COMM-464  Directing  for  Camera  (3) 
COMM^6  Documentaiy  Production  (3) 
COMM-391  Senior  hitemship  (3) 

or 
COMM-392  Coopaative  Education  Field  DqperiBnce  (3) 

or 

COMM-491  Saiior  Professional  Internship  (3) 
COMM-529  Large  Formd  and  Commercial  Photography  (3) 
COMM-561  Advanced  Writing  for  Fihn  (3) 
COMM-562  Advanced  VMting  for  Television  (3) 
COMM-565  Advanced  Visual  Media  Portfoho  (3) 
COMM-584  Film  Technology  and  ftactioe  (6)  (Prague) 

University  Honors  Program 

Students  in  the  University  Honors  Pro-am  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  graduate  with  University  Honors  in  the  major.  To  do 
so.  Students  oompiete  12  hours  of  advanoed4evel  Honors  work 
in  the  school  and,  upon  the  school's  recommendation,  graduate 
with  University  Honors  in  the  major.  The  school'sHonors  coor- 


dinator advises  students  in  the  University  Honors  Program 
regarding  sdiool  options. 

B.A.  in  Foreign  Language  and 
Communication  Media 

Admission  to  the  Program 

Students  are  admitted  either  to  the  School  of  Communica- 
tion or  to  the  DepartmHit  of  Language  and  Foreign  Studies  of 
the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciaices. 
Program  Tracks 

French,  German,  Russian,  or  Spanish  combined  with 
Broadcast  JoumaUsm,  Print  Joumalian,  Public  Comnunica- 
tion,  or  Visual  Media 
University  Requirements 

•  Atotalof  120aedithouis 

•  6  credit  hours  of  college  writing 

•  3  credit  hours  of  coUege  mathematics  or  the  equivalent  by 
examination 

General  Education  Requirements 

•  A  total  often  courses,  consisting  ofone  foundation  course  and 
one  second-level  course  in  an  ^^iroved  sequence  fiwn  eadi 
of  ttie  five  curricular  areas 

•  No  more  than  6  credit  hours  may  be  taken  in  ttie  same 
discpUne 

Major  Requirements 

•  54  credit  hours  with  grades  of  C  or  better 

•  Prerequisite  competency  in  the  major  language  at  the 
intermediate  level 

Course  Requirements 

•  COMM-lOO/OOMM-lOOGUnleretandingMffis 

Media  4: 1(3) 

•  COMM-200  Witing  for  Mass  Comnunication  (3) 

•  Three  communication  and  media  studies  coiases  fiom  the 
School  of  Communication 

•  Two  approved  courses  related  to  any  contemporary  culture 

•  One  of  the  following 
ANTH-225/ANrH-225G  Language  and  Human 

Expaienoe  1:2(3) 
ANTH-254  Language  and  Culture  (3) 
TESL-5xx  linguistics  course  as  approved  by  advisor 

•  Five  fxofessional  courses  in  one  of  the  four  communication 
program  tracks:  broadcast  journalism,  print  journalism, 
public  communication,  or  visual  media 

•  15  credit  hours  of  courses  in  the  major  language  at  the  300 
level  or  above  takai  in  the  Department  of  Language  and 
Foreign  Studies 

University  Ifonors  Program 

Students  in  the  University  Ifonors  ftogram  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  graduate  with  University  Honors  in  the  major.  To  do 
so,  students  complete  12  hours  of  advanced-level  Honors  work 
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in  the  department  and,  upon  departmental  iccommendation, 
graduate  with  University  Honors  in  the  major.  The  depart- 
ment's Honors  coordinator  advises  students  in  the  University 
I  lonors  Program  regardiiig  departnsntal  optioos. 

Washington  Semester  in  Journalism 

This  one-semester  undergraduate  programexploresjoumal- 
ismas  it  is  practiced  in  \\^shington,  D.C.  The  program  studies 
the  people,  institutions,  and  issues  of  \\^shington  journalism 
with  guest  speakers,  field  trips,  and  lectures,  plus  an  intemsh^) 
and  an  elective  course  selected  ftwn  regular  offerings  of  the 
university.  The  program  is  open  to  sttidents  fiom  colleges  and 
universities  across  flie  country 
Admisaon  to  the  IVogram 

Requirements  for  admission  to  the  program  are:  a  ninimum 
grade  point  average  of  2.50  (ona  4.00  scale);  either  a  joumaUsm 
major  or  a  liberal-arts  major  with  aome  evidence  of  interest  in 
joumalistn;  and  at  least  second-semester  sophomcre  standing 
Selection  is  competitive.  Note:  This  program  is  not  open  to 
American  University  comnunication  m^ors. 
Course  Requirements 

•  CX)MM-450WadiingtcnJoimalism  Semester  Seminar  I  (4) 

•  CDMM-45 1  Wadiingtcn  Jounalisn  Semester  Seninar  n  (4) 

•  OOMM-452  Washington  Journalism  Semester 

Internship  (4) 

•  One  course  fiom  the  regular  university  course  ofierings 

Minor  in  Communication 

•  IScredithourewithgradesofCarbetterwithatleast  12credit 
hours  unique  to  the  minor 

Course  Requirements 

•  COMM-lOO/COMM-lOOOUnderstandingMass 

Media  4: 1(3) 

•  CX3MM-200  Writing  for  Mass  Connmnication  (3) 


Two  courses  from  the  following: 
CX)MM-301  Public  Relations  (3) 
CXDMM-3 10  Public  Speaking  (3) 
COMM-320  Reporting  (3) 
COMM-322  Editorial  Polides  aal  Methods  (3) 
CX)MM-325  Feature  Article  Writing  (3) 
CX3MM-330  PriiKiples  of  Photography  (3) 
COMM-33 1  Film  and  Video  Production  I  (3) 
COMM-435  Introduction  to  Studio  Television  (3) 
COMM-470  Organizational  Corrmunication  (3) 
COMM-472  Nonverbal  Communication  (3) 
COMM-475  Group  Communication  Management  (3) 
COMM-521  Opinion  Writing  (3) 
COMM-532  Publication  Layout  and  Design  (3) 
Two  courses  from  the  following: 
COMM-401  Legal  Aspects  of  Communication  (3) 
COMM-503  Broadcast  Operations  and  Managenent  (3) 
COMM-508  The  Media  and  Government  (3) 
COMM-509  Politics  and  the  Media  (3) 
OOMM-51 1  History  of  Documentary  (3) 
COMM-5 1 3  Producing  Fihn  and  Video  (3) 
COMM-5 1 4  Censorship  and  Media  (3) 
COMM-5 1 5  Media,  Children,  and  Society  (3) 
COMM-5 17  History  of  Cross-Cuhural  Cinema  (3) 
OOMM-527  History  of  Photography  (3) 
COMM-545  Business  and  Economic  JoumaliaB(3) 
COMM-558  Survey  of  AtiBrican  Cinema  (3) 
COMM-596  Selected  Topics  (3)  with  permission  of  the 

student's  advisor 
COMM-599  Media,  Technology  and  Society  (3) 
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Graduate  Programs 


Designed  for  students  with  diverse  professional  and  educa- 
tional backgrounds,  the  graduate  fsograms  fiilly  utihs  the  re- 
sources of  Washington,  D.C.  forbofli  field  work  and  classroom 
study.  The  many  professional  news  organizations,  puUic  inter- 
est organizations,  trade  associations,  government  agencies, 
pubhc  relations  firms,  and  media  production  organizations  in 
the  Washington  area  provide  excellent  opporttmities  for  intern- 
ships and  cooperative  education  field  e^qjerience.  Special  sani- 
nars  and  events,  including  ftje  school's  American  Fotum  and 
Media  Center  presentations,  enable  students  to  meet  tnqor  pub- 
hc figures  and  fijm  and  media  artists. 

IVLA.  in  Communication: 

Journalism  and  Public  Affairs 

Admisaon  to  the  Program 

AppUcaits  must  meet  the  minimum  university  requirements 
for  graduate  study.  Admissian  to  the  program  requires  a  bache- 
lor's degree  fiom  an  accredited  college  or  university  with  at 
least  a  3.00  (on  a  4.00  scale)  grade  point  average  in  last  60  hours 
of  undergraduate  course  work.  International  students  whose 
first  language  is  rxA  Enghsh  should  take  the  TOHT.^  examina- 
tion to  dermnstrate  piuficiaicy  in  written  as  well  as  spoken 
Knglish  All  applicants  must  earn  a  satisfactory  score  on  the 
Graduate  Record  Exairination  (GRE)  General  (verbal,  quanti- 
tative, and  analytical). 

Previous  professicDal  or  campus  e?q}erience  in  commumca- 
tion  is  usefiil  but  not  required.  However,  all  apphcarls  are  requiried 
to  show  evidence  of  professional  commitment  and  career  direc- 
tion related  to  the  spedalization  aid  track  they  choose.  OfBcial 
transcripts,  two  letters  of  lecommaidation,  and  a  1,000-word  es- 
say on  Ifae  applicard's  comrrdment  to  pursuing  graduate  study  in 
the  prog^m  are  submitted  with  the  applicatioa  If  availaUe,  sam- 
ples of  pubhAed  professional  or  college  news  writing,  scrqjts^  or 
tapes  should  also  be  subrrritted. 

A  Umited  number  of  graduate  fellowships  and  assistantships 
are  awarded  on  the  basis  of  rrerit  as  well  as  school  and  program 
needs. 

Admission  to  the  full-time  degree  program  is  for  the  fall  se- 
mester. Students  are  generally  expected  to  complete  the  pro- 
gram in  ten  months.  The  program  is  also  available  in  a  weekend 
format  which  takes  twenty  mmths  to  complete  (see  below). 

Quahfied  undergraduate  students  may  apply  to  a  combined 
bachelor's/MA.  program  and  use  up  to  6  credit  hours  of 
500-levBl  courses  to  satisfy  4ie  requirements  of  both  degrees. 
Degree  Requirements 

•  30-33  credit  hours  of  approved  graduate  work,  as  advised 
Most  students  are  required  to  take  COMM-624  Princ^iles  and 
Practice  of  Journalism  and  receive  a  grade  of  B  or  better 
Students  who  have  earned  a  B  or  better  in  a  news-naedia  law 
course  within  five  years  of  enrollment  may  petition  to  be 
exempted    from   COMM-601    Legal   Aspects   of 


Communication.  International  students  are  normally 
exerrpted  from  this  course.  Students  with  extensive 
professional  editing  experience  may  petition  to  be  exempted 
fit)mCOMM-621  Advanced  Editing. 

•  Continuous  fnH-time  enroUmort 

•  A  grade  point  average  of  3.00  maintatrred  duing  all  work 
toward  the  degree 

•  Comprehensive  examination  in  journalism 
Specializations  and  Tk^cks 

Pubhc  Policy  Journalism,  Irlemational  JoumaUsn,  Economic 
Commmication  (each  taken  in  either  the  print  or  broadcast  jour- 
naUsm  track).  Interactive  Joumahsm,  or  News  Media  Studies 
Course  Requirements 

Public  Policy  JournaEsm 
Core  (12  credit  hours) 

•  COMM-601  Legal  Aspects  of  Corrmunication  (3) 

•  COMM-624  Princijies  and  Practice  of  JoumaBsm  (3)  (with 
a  grade  ofB  or  better) 

•  COMM-71 0  Soninar  in  Pubhc  Affaiis  (3)  (wiflj  a  grade  of 
B  or  better) 

•  COMM-724  Reporting  ofPuHicAfl&irs  (3) 
Electives  (12  credit  hours) 

•  Four  elective  courses  eippro  ved  by  the  program  director 
One  or  two  courses  outside  the  School  of  Corarnunication  in 
an  area  related  to  public  af&irs  may  be  substituted  for 
joumalismelectiveswithpennissionof  the  program  director. 
Possible  areas  include  political  science,  public 
administration,  history,  economics,  the  rairge  of  social 
scien;es,  and  irrtemational  relations. 

Broadcast  Track  (9  credit  hours) 

•  COMM-632  Tdevisjon  Freld  Reporting  (3) 

•  COMM-721  Broadcast  News  I  (3) 

•  COMM-722  Eioadcast  News  II  (3)  (with  a  grade  ofB  or 
better) 

Print  Track  (9  credit  hours) 

•  COMM-621  Advanced  Editing  (3) 

•  COMM-636WashingtonReporting(3) 

•  COMM-720Saninar  in  Journalism  (3)  (witfi  a  grade  ofB 
or  better) 

International  JoumaBsm 
Core  (15  credit  hours) 

•  COMM-546  Foreign  Pohcy  and  the  Press  (3) 

•  COMM-601  Legal  Aspects  of  Coimiuiiication  (3) 

•  COMM-624  PrincipJes  and  Practice  of  Journalism  (3)  (witti 
a  grade  ofB  or  better) 
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•  COMM-710Senimarin  Public  Affairs  (3)  (with 
iitemational  emphasis  and  a  grade  of  B  or  better) 

•  CX3MM-724  Reporting  of  PubUc  Afifeirs  (3)  (witti 
iitemational  emphasis) 

Broadcast  Track  (18  credit  hours) 

•  COMM-632TelevisianFidd  Reporting  (3) 

•  COMM-721  Broadcast  News  I  (3) 

•  (X)MM-722  Broadcast  News  II  (3)  (with  international 
emphasis  and  a  grade  of  B  cr  belter) 

•  9  credit  hoirs  frum  the  following 

Two  international  relations  comses  outside  the  School  of 
Cormrunicftion 
COMM-xxx  elective  course 
Print  Track  (18  credit  hours) 

•  COMM-621  Advanced  Editing  (3) 

•  COMM-636  WaAington  Reporting  (3)  (with  inlemational 
en^hasis) 

•  COMM-720  Seninar  in  Journalism  (3)  (with  a  grade  of  B 
or  better) 

•  9  CTedit  hoirs  frcm  flie  following 

Two  international  rel^ons  couises  outside  the  School  of 
Comminication 
OOMM-xxx  elective  course 
E^onomk  C«iunimication 
Core  (12  credit  hours) 

•  CDMM-601  Legal  Aspects  of  Communication  (3) 

•  CXDMM-624  Principles  and  Practice  of  Joumaliam  (3)  (with 
a  grade  of  B  or  better) 

•  COMM-7 1 0  Seninar  in  Public  Affairs  (3)  (with  emphasis 
on  ecoDomic  and  business  coverage  and  with  a  grade  of  B 
orbettw) 

•  COMM-724  Reporting  of  PubUc  Affairs  (3)  (wife  etn^iasis 
on  economic  and  business  coverage) 

Economics  (IJcredt  hours) 

•  12  credit  hours  from  the  following: 
ECON-500  Microeconomics  (3) 
BCON-501  Macroeconomics  (3) 
BCON-522  Economelrics  (3) 
BCON-546  hidustrial  Economics  (3) 
BCON-573  Labor  Economics  (3) 
BCON-579  aivironmental  Ecoiwmics  (3) 
BCON-603  Introduction  to  Economic  Theory  (3) 
BCON-619U.S.  Economic  History  (3) 

Broadcast  Track  (9  credit  hours) 

•  COMM-632  Television  Fidd  Reporting  (3) 

•  CDMM-721  Broadcast  News  I  (3) 

•  COMM-722  Bioadcast  News  11  (3)  (with  a  grade  of  B  or 
better) 


Print  Track  (9  credit  hours) 

•  OOMM-545Buainessand  Economic  Jouraalism(3)(wittia 
ffo&e  of  B  or  better) 

•  Economics  or  business  elective  course  (3) 

•  OOMM-xxx  elective  course  (3) 

Interactive  Joumatisiii 
Core  (12  credit  hours) 

•  COMM-504Joumalian  Ethics  (3) 

•  OOMM-60 1  Leg^  Aspects  of  Coronuniccdon  Q) 

•  COMM-7 1 0  Seminar  in  Public  Affairs  (3)  (with  a  grade  of 
B  or  better) 

•  COMM-724  Reporting  of  Public  Afiairs  (3)  (wife  an 
enphasis  on  online  research  and  reporting) 

Interactive  Journalism  (18  credit  hours) 

•  COMM-535  Special  Topics  in  News  Media  (3) 

•  COMM-599  Media,  Techndogy  and  Society  (3) 

•  COMM-621  Advanced  Editing  (3) 

•  OOMM-720  Seninar  in  Joumaliam  (3)  ( wifti  a  grade  of  B  cr 
better) 

•  COMM-721  Broadcast  News  I  (3) 

•  COMM-502In4>epth  Journalism  (3) 

or 

COMM-722  Broadcast  News  II  (3) 
or  other  approved  elective  course 

News  Media  Studies 
Core  (12  credit  hours) 

•  COMM-504  Jomnalisn  Ethics  (3) 

•  OOMM-601  Leg^  Aspects  of  Comrruucation  (3) 

•  COMM-710Seminarin  Public  Affairs  (3)  (withagiade  of 
B  or  better) 

•  COMM-724  Reporting  of  Public  At&ars  (3)  (wifti  an 
ettphasis  on  how  stories  are  chosen  and  developed,  ttieir 
effect  and  the  media  response) 

Nevus  Media  Studies  (18  credit  hours) 

•  COMM-508  The  Media  and  Government  (3) 

•  COMM-535  Special  Topics  in  News  Media  (3) 

•  COMM-546  Foreign  Policy  and  the  ftess  (3) 

•  OOMM-545Businessand  Economic  Joumaliam  (3) 

•  COMM-599  Media,  Techndogy  and  Society  (3) 

•  OOMM-720  Seninar  in  Journalism  (3)  (with  a  grade  of  B 
or  better) 

Weekend  Graduate  Program  in  Communication: 
Journalism  and  Public  Affairs 

The  weekend  M.A.  program  in  journalism  and  public  afSirs 
is  for  professionals  whose  schedules  make  Saturday  classes  a 
preferable  alternative  to  full4rme  study.  Acbiission  require- 
ments are  the  same  as  forthe  fiill-titiK  program  and  for  &e  fall 
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sanestff  only.  Students  are  expected  to  conplete  the  {HDgiam 
within  a  twenty -month  period. 

Combined  Bachelor's  Degree  and  M.A.  in 
Communication:  Public  Communication 

This  {MDgram  enables  highly  qualified  students  to  earn  in 
five  years  of  full-time  study  boA  aB.  A.  or  B.S.  in  any  discipline 
and  an  M.A.  in  Ccmmunication:  Public  Comnunicaticn. 
Admission  to  the  Program 

Admission  to  the  combined  program  lequirBS  second  se- 
mester junior  or  senior  standing,  a  cumilative  grade  point  aver- 
age  of  3.5,  a  formal  application,  two  written  faculty 
recommend^ons,  a  statement  of  purpose,  and  a  positive  review 
by  the  Sculty  admissions  conmittee.  The  Qiaduate  Record  Ex- 
amination (GRE)  is  not  required  unless  apjdying  for  School  of 
Connrunication  Merit  Awaids. 
Requirements 

•  All  requirements  for  a  bachelor's  degree  in  the  student's 
major  at  American  Ltaiva^ty 

Undergraduate  students  may  apply  6  credit  hours  o  f  approved 
500-level  course  work  to  satisfy  the  requirements  for  both 


•  AU  lequiiements  for  tiie  M.A  in  Comrmnication  Public 
Communication,  induding  a  mininimi  of  24  credit  hcurs 
coirq)leted  in  residence  in  graduate  status  after  the 
undergraduate  degree  has  been  awanled. 

M.A.  in  Communication: 

Public  Communication 

Admisaon  ta  the  Proj^m 

Apphcants  must  meet  the  minimum  university  requirements 
for  graduate  study.  Admission  to  ttie  program  requires  a  bache- 
lor's degree  fitim  an  accredited  college  or  university  with  at 
least  a  3.00  (on  a  4.00  scale)  grade  point  average  in  last  60  hours 
of  unda-graduate  couise  work.  Intemational  students  whose 
fiist  language  is  not  Enghsh  should  take  the  TOEFL  examina- 
tion to  demonstrate  proficiency  in  written  as  weU  as  spoken 
Rngli.sh  AU  applicants  must  earn  a  satisfactory  score  on  the 
Graduate  Record  Examination  (OlE)  Genaal  (verbal,  quanti- 
tative, and  analytical). 

Previous  academic  or  professional  woik  in  public  comrm- 
nication is  not  required,  but  all  applicants  inist  demonstrate  a 
serious  comnitment  to  a  career  in  this  field.  The  ability  to  speak 
and  write  Enghsh  weU  is  essential.  OfiBcial  transcripts,  two  let- 
ters of  recommendation,  and  a  l,000-\M)rd  essay  on  the  apph- 
cant's  comnitment  to  pursuing  graduate  study  in  the  program 
are  submitted  with  fte  aj^hcation.  Interviews  are  not  tequiied, 
but  may  be  reconmended  by  the  school. 

Admisaon  is  open  to  both  fiill-time  and  part-timB  students 
for  file  fell  sranester.  Full-time  students  are  generally  expected 
to  coindete  the  program  in  ten  montiis.  Part-time  students  are 
expected  to  take  a  mininaim  of  tvw  courses  each  semester  and 
conplete  thdr  programin  two  years.  The  programis  also  avail- 


able in  a  weekend  format  which  takes  twenty  months  to 
conplete  (see  below). 

Qualified  undergraduate  students  may  apply  to  a  combined 
bachelor's/M.A.  program  and  use  i^  to  6  credit  hours  of 
500-lev«l  courses  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  both  degrees. 

Degree  Requiremen  ts 

•  30  aedit  hours  of  approved  graduate  work 

•  A  graduate  {TOJect  with  a  gradeofBorbelterisrequiredofall 
students.  This  project,  which  fiilfills  the  university  research 
requiremait,  is  in  Ueu  of  a  thesis. 

The  project  work  must  be  focused  in  a  particular 
communication  area,  such  as:  arts  coxisnunication; 
government  and  political  communication;  international 
public  relations;  pubhc  interest  comminication;  or  corporate 
public  relations  (elective  options  in  buaness  administration 
are  limited).  The  project  should  be  selected  to  provide  an 
iropcrtant  credential  for  future  employment  as  well  as  a  focus 
for  learning.  It  should  reflect  the  studert's  career  direction 
within  the  broad  field  of  public  corrmunicatioii 

•  A  grade  point  average  of  3.00  maintained  during  all  work 
toward  the  degree 

•  Comprehensive  exanination  inpuUic  cotnmuncatian 
Course  Requirements 

•  COMM-640Princiiies  of  Strategic  Coniimnication  (3) 

•  COMM-642  Pubhc  Comminication  Management  (3) 

•  COMM-644  Pubhc  Comrmnication  Writing  (3) 

•  COMM-646  Pi4)Uc  Comrmnication  Practicum  (3) 

•  COMM-735  Comminication  Theory  (3)  (with  a  grade  ofB 
or  better) 

•  COMM-738  Researdi  Methods  in  Comminication  (3) 
(with  a  grade  of  B  orbettra") 

•  COMM-744  Pubhc  Comminication  Seminar  (3)(wifli  a 
grade  of  B  or  better) 

•  9  credit  hours  in  elective  courses: 

Studentsnsy  take  an  internship  as  oik  of ftie  elective  courses. 
Other  elective  courses  may  be  taken  in  comminication  or  in 
other  fields  such  as  sodology,  business,  pertbrming  arts, 
education,  government,  justice,  intemational  service, 
{psychology,  anthropology,  art  history,  hteratine,  ecooonics, 
or  statistics. 

Weekend  Graduate  Program  in 

Communication:  Public  Communication 

Wth  its  en^:ihasis  on  pubhc  relations,  this  program,  con- 
ducted on  Saturdays,  is  for  experiaiced  professiorBls  wto  wish 
to  enhance  ttieir  skills  in  conducting  and  nsnaging  strategic 
communication  campaigns,  yet  flieir  schedules  won't  allow  a 
full-time  or  even  a  part-time  graduate  program  during  the  week. 
Admission  lequiiements  are  the  same  as  for  the  fiill-tinK  jro- 
gram  with  the  additional  prerequisite  of  at  least  fiiree  years  of 
work  experience,  and  the  program  starts  in  the  fall  semester 
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only.  Students  are  expected  to  conplete  the  progiam  vii&m  a 
twenty-nxjnth  period. 

M.A.  in  Communication:  Producing 

for  Film  and  Video 

Admission  to  the  Ptvgram 

This  wedvend  graduate  paDgram  is  designed  for  working 
adults  who  want  to  pursue  careers  in  producing  for  film,  video, 
television,  and  multimedia.  Student  cohort  groups  follow  a 
planned  curriculum,  taking  one  course  every  seven  weeks  (two 
couises  each  semester)  on  Saturdays  for  a  total  of  10  courses. 
The  30-credit  hour  program  is  completed  in  21  months.  Previ- 
ous academic  or  professional  experience  in  film  or  video  is  nrt 
required,  but  all  applicants  must  demonstrate  a  serious  cccnnnt- 
meid  to  a  career  in  feis  field. 

Applicants  must  meet  the  minimum  university  requirements 
for  graduate  study.  Admission  to  the  program  requires  a  badie- 
lor'sdegree  fixmanacaeditedcollegs orxniveisity  with  atleasta 
3 .00  (on  a  4.00  scale)  grade  point  average  in  last  60  hours  of  un- 
der^^dude  course  work.  International  students  whose  fiist  lan- 
guage is  not  Engli^  shouU  take  flie  TOEFL  examin£*ion  to 
denimstrate  proficiency  in  written  as  well  as  spoken  Rnglish 

OflBcial  transcripts,  two  letters  of  recortmendation,  and  a 
1 ,000-wcHd  essay  on  the  applicant's  conmitment  to  pursuing 
graduate  study  in  the  program  are  submitted  with  the  applica- 
tion. The  application  deadline  is  April  1 . 
Degree  Reqiuremoits 

•  30  credit  hours  of  approved  graduate  wotk 

•  Contimous  enroDmeil 

•  A  grade  point  average  of  3.00  maintained  during  all  woik 
toward  the  degree 

•  Com|Hehensive  examinatiai  in  {loducing  film  and  video 
Course  Requremcnts 

•  COMM-503  Broadcast  Operations  and  ManagenBnt  (3) 

•  OOMM-5 1 3  Producing  Film  and  Video  (3) 

•  COMM-550  Financing  and  Maitetinglndqwndent 

Productions  (3) 

•  CDMM-571  Production  Planning  and  Management  (3) 

•  CX)MM-601  Legal  Aspects  of  Comnwnication  (3) 

•  COMM-671  The  Media  Enterprise  L  EstaHishing  ttie 

Enteiirise  (3)  (with  a  grade  of  B  or  better) 

•  03MM-672  The  Media  Enterprise  H:  Managing  the 

Entetpise  (3)  (with  a  grade  of  B  or  better) 

•  COMM-682  Writing  for  Visual  Media  (3) 

•  6  CTedit  hoirs  from  COMM-570  Sumner  Film  and  Digital 
Media  Institute 

M.A.  in  Film  and  Video 

Admission  to  the  nt>gram 

Applicants  must  meet  the  minimum  university  requirements 
for  graduate  study.  AdmissicHi  to  the  progam  requires  a  badie- 
k>r'sdegiee  frcm  anaccredited college  oriniveisity  with  atleasta 


3  00  (on  a  4.00  scale)  grade  point  average  in  last  60  hours  of 
undo'graduate  course  woik.  hitonatimal  ^udei<s  whose  fist  lan- 
guage is  not  English  ^ould  take  the  TOEFL  examiniion  to  dem- 
onstrate proficiency  in  written  as  weO  as  ^x)ken  En^ish. 

Appiicaiis  must  earn  a  satisfactory  score  on  the  Gradiate 
Record  Examinatioo  (GRE)  General  (verbal,  qualitative,  and 
analytical).  Previous  exposure  to  film  study,  film  and  video  pro- 
duction, or  script  writing  is  not  required,  although  all  appiicanls 
are  required  to  diow  evidence  of  professional  commitinent  and 
career  direction  related  to  their  program  of  study. 

OfiBcial  transcripts,  two  letteis  of  recommendafion,  and  a 
1 ,0(X)-word  essay  on  the  applicant's  conmitment  to  pursuing 
graciiate  studyin  the  program  are  submitted  with  the  ^^pUcation. 

Adirission  is  not  limited  to  full-time  students,  however  stu- 
dents must  be  availsble  to  take  most  of  their  course  woik  during 
the  day.  Students  will  normally  be  expected  to  conplete  the 
33-credit  hour  program  within  24  months. 
De^^ee  Requirements 

•  36  credit  hours  of  approved  graduate  work 
Non-thesis  option; 

COMM-70 1  Graduate  Seminar  ki  Film  Theory  and 

ftactioe  wife  a  grade  of  B  or  better 
COMM-702  Master's  Portfolio  Seminar  with  a  grade  of  B 

or  better 

•  A  grade  point  average  of  3.00  maintadned  during  all  woik 
toward  the  degree 

•  Comprehensive  examination  in  film  and  video 
Course  Requkements 

•  COMM-513ProducingFilmandVideo(3) 

•  COMM-63IFilmandVideo  Production  I  (3) 

•  COMM-634  Film  and  Video  Production  H  (3 ) 

•  (X)MM-682  Writing  for  Visual  Media  (3) 

•  COMM-701  Graduate  Seminar  in  Film  Theory  and 
Practice  (3)  with  a  grade  of  B  or  better  (taken  in  the  fiist 
year) 

•  COMM-702  Master's  Portfolio  Seminar  (3)  with  a  grade  of 
B  or  better 

•  IScredithoursincouraessefectedfixMnthefollowingareas: 
Fihnproduction  or  video  production;  film  theory,  history,  and 
aiticism;  miltimedia;  and  script  writing  Students  may 
arphasize  one  of  fliese  areas  in  flie  design  of  tiidr  program, 
but  the  program  mist  include  conses  fit)m  all  of  these  areas. 
Courses  in  related  areas  such  as  performing  arts  and 
photograjiiy  may  also  be  included. 

M.F.A.  in  Fihn  and  Electronic  Media 

Admisskn  to  the  Rvgiram 

Appiicantsmust  meet  the  rtrinimimunivasity  requirements 
for  graduate  study.  Admission  to  the  programrequires  a  bache- 
lor's degree  fiom  an  accreditBd  college  or  miversity  with  st 
least  a  3 .00  (on  a  4.00  scale)  grade  point  average  in  last  60  hours 
of  undei^graduate  course  woik.  Iitemational  students  whose 
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fiist  language  is  not  English  should  take  the  TOBFL  examina- 
tion to  demonstrate  proficiaicy  in  written  as  \^eU  as  spoken 
English.  The  Graduate  Record  General  Examination  (GRE)  is 
required,  but  may  be  waived  by  the  division  director. 

An  undergraduate  degree  in  one  of  the  visual  media  is  desir- 
aHe,  but  appbcalions  from  candidates  who  have  mqored  in 
ofeer  fields  will  also  be  considered  Applicants  with  prior  ejqie- 
rience  in  the  visual  media  should  submit  a  portfolio  illustrating 
relevant  professional  experience.  Students  without  prior  experi- 
ence in  film,  video,  photography,  or  digital  media  production  or 
vAx)  do  not  demonstrate  fluough  flieir  portfoho  a  level  of  mini- 
roun  proficiency  in  media  production  will  need  to  reconcile 
their  deficiencies  with  additional  course  woik. 

OflBcial  transcripts,  two  letters  of  recommendation,  and  a 
1,000-word  essay  on  the  applicant's  commitment  to  pursuing 
graduate  study  in  fee  program  are  submitted  with  the  application. 
Degree  Requirements 

•  51  credit  hours  of  approved  graduate  woik 

Students  without  a  raininiim  level  of  poficieocy  in  media 
producticn  are  required  to  take  COMM-630  Principles  of 
Photography  prior  to  or  at  the  beginning  of  ftieir  prograra 
This  comse  does  not  count  toward  the  51  credit  hours 
required  fijr  the  degree. 

•  Production  ofa portfoho  oforiginal  creative  work  inthe  areas 
of  soiptwritinfe  film,  or  electronic  media  production  under 
the  supervision  of  a  faculty  committee  and  in  conjunction 
withCOMM-702  Master  Is  Portfolio  Seminar,  with  agradeof 
B  or  better 

•  A  grade  point  average  of  3.00  maintained  during  all  work 
toward  the  degree 

•  Comprehensive  examination  in  film  and  electronic  media 
Course  Requirements  (51  credit  hours) 

Core  (27  credit  hours) 

•  COMM-513ProdudngFihnandVideo(3) 

•  COMM-63 1  Fihn  and  Video  Ptoduction  I  (3) 

•  COMM-634  Fihn  and  Video  Piwductionll  (3)  or 
COMM-584  Film  Technology  and  Practice  (6)* 

•  COMM-650  Digital  hnaging  (3) 

•  COMM-682  Writing  for  Visual  Media  (3) 

or 
COMM-587  Soeenwriting  (3)* 

•  COMM-701  Graduate  Seminar  in  Film  Theory  and 

Practice  (3)  (nust  be  taken  in  ttie  first  year) 

•  COMM-711  Teaching  Seminar  in  Media  Arts  (3) 

With  the  advisor's  approval,  students  with  con^jarable  prior  ex- 
perience or  course  work  may  substitute  other  couses  in  produc- 
tion and  writing  or  media  studies. 

•  Twoofthe  foDowing: 

COMM-51 1  History  of  Documentaty  (3) 
COMM-517  Hstory  of  CrosfrCultural  CinenH  (3) 
COMM-520  Mstory  of  Animation  (3) 
COMM-527  Hstory  of  Photography  (3) 


COMM-558  Survey  of  American  Cinema  (3) 
Portfolio  Requirement  (6  credit  hours) 

•  COMM-702  Master's  Portfoho  Seminar  (6)  with  a  ^ade  of 
B  or  better 
Efectives  (18  credit  hours) 

With  the  guidance  of  their  advisor,  students  may  develop  an 
area  of  concentration  or  expatise  using  courses  from  the 
following,  COMM-690  Independent  Study  Project, 
COMM-691  Graduate  Internship,  and  COMM-692 
Cooperative  Education  Field  Experience  may  also  be  used 
with  permission  of  the  student's  advisor. 

Production  and  Writing  (minimum  6  credit  hours) 
COMM-561  Advanced  Voting  for  Fihn  (3) 
COMM-562  AdvaiKed  Writing  for  Television  (3) 
COMM-565  Advanced  Visual  Media  Portfoho  (3) 
COMM-570  Summer  Fihnand  Digital  Media  hstitute  (1  -6) 
COMM-635  Introduction  to  Studio  Television  (3) 
COMM-638  Production  Ptacticum  (1-3) 
COMM-652  Wfeb  Studio  (3) 
COMM-654  Digital  Post  Production  (3) 
COMM-656  Dramatic  Production  (3) 
COMM-664  Directing  for  Camera  (3) 
COMM-686  Documentaiy  Production  (3) 

Media  Studies  and  Producing  (minimum  3  credit  hours) 

(see  note  below) 
COMM-5H  History  of  Documentaiy  (3) 
COMM-51 4  Censorehip  in  the  Media  (3) 
COMM-51 5  Media,  Children,  and  Society  (3) 
COMM-51 6  Topics  in  Film  aai  Media  Arts  (3) 
COMM-51 7  Mstory  of  CrossOiltural  Cinema  (3) 
COMM-520  Mstory  of  Animation  (3) 
COMM-527  MstoryofHiotography(3) 
COMM-550  Financing  and  Mariceting  Independent 

Productions  (3) 
COMM-558  Survey  of  American  Cinema  (3) 
COMM-584  Fihn  Technology  and  Practice  (3)* 
COMM-585  Directing  (3)* 
COMM-586  Mstory  of  Czech  Cinema  (3)* 
COMM-601  Legal  Aspe<isofCon¥nunication(3) 
^fote■  One  media  studies  elective  nay  be  taken  in  a  related 
subject  area  with  the  approval  of  the  (acuity  advisor  Related 
media  studies  courses  indude  fee  following: 
COMM-503  Etoadcast  Operations  and  Management  (3) 
LIT-646  Topics  in  Film 

PERF-557  Creative  Writers'  Performance  Laboratoiy  (3) 
PERF-665  Theatre  Mstoiy  I  (3) 
PERF-666TheatiB  Mstory  n  (3) 
PERF-667  Theatiie  Hstoiy  m  (3) 

*  Courses  offeied  in  Prague,  Czech  Republic  Students  may 
enroll  in  fee  film  and  theatre  curriculum  at  fee  Prague  Fihn 
Academy  (FAMU)  through  the  AU  Abroad  program. 
Courses  taken  it  FAMU  receive  full  wedit  toward  flie  M  JA 
in  Film  and  Electronic  Media. 


School  of  International 
Service 

•  Administration  and  Faculty 

•  Undergraduate  Programs 

•  Graduate  Programs 


Dean  Louis  W  Gcwdman 
Associate  Deal  Maria  Green  Oowles 
Associate  Detn  for  Pro^mm  Devebpmcnt 

and  Graduate  Admisions  Leeaime  Duosmoie 
Assistant  Dean  for  Budget  and  AdminlstratioD 
Josqih  Clqjpa- 

Academic  Afiairs  Ofiktr  \Wl]iamBaka- 
Graduate  AdnHssions  and  Financial  Aid  Nicole  Canpbell 
Graduate  Academic  Afibirs  Maiy  Barton,  Rebecca  Bellinger, 
Mariey  CYutcher,  James  Gilbert 
Undergraduate  Acadendc  Affairs  Suzanne  SkilUngs, 
Shawn  HiUman,  Erica  Waxbom,  Julie  Wickham 
Comparative  and  Regional  Studies  Division 
Director  Quan^eng  Zhao 
International  Communication  Division 
Director  Shalini  VenturelK 
Into-natiDnal  Development  Division 
Director  Ebvid  HirschmaBn 
Intonational  I^ace  and  Conffict 
Resolution  Division 
Director  Abdul  Aziz  Said 

International  lV>litics  and  Foreign  Pblicy  Division 
Director  Renee  Mailin-Bennett 
JDjyiJL  Program  Director  Paul  WiUiams 
PhJX  Program  Director  Stephen  Silvia 
Fu3-Tbne  FaaJiy 

Professor  Emeritus/a  W.C.  Cromwell,  R.  W.  Gregg, 
J.  Goldstan,  M  Hannna;  GL  Harris,  S.  Maidin,  A.D.  Mott, 
W.C.  Olson,  FJ.  Piotrow,  D.D.  Randall,  M.  Struelens, 
M.R  WaBcer,  LC.  \Mlson 

IbnKhaldun  Chair  of  Islamic  Studies  A.  Ahmed 
Mohammed  Said  Farsi  Chair  of  Islamic  Peace  A.  A.  Said 
C.W.  Lim/Korea  Foundation  Chair  in  Korean  Studies 
Jun^o  Yoo 

Professor  P.  Brenner,  R.  Broad,  R  Cheru,  D.L.  Clarke, 
S.D.  Cohen,  R  Fisher,  L.W.  Goodman,  D.  Hitschmann, 
L.L.  Lubtano,R.  Marlin-Bemiett,  J.  Miflehnan,  K  Mowdana, 
R.  F^stoi;  JJVI.  Richardson,  L.  Shelley,  G  Weaver,  Q.  Ztoo 


Associate  Professor  Emeritus  S.R  Arnold,  W.  Kincade 
Associate  Professor  M.  Abu-Nimer,  D.  Brautigam,  C.  Chin, 
M.  Egan,  C.  Gallaher,  T.  Gutner,  R  Henning,  P.  Jackson, 
N.S.  Levinson,  C.  Lusaae,  J.  Mertus,  S.  Murray,  R.  Persaud, 
V.  Samarasin^e,  C.  Schneider,  S.  Silvia,  S.  VentweUi, 
P.  Wapner,  P.  Williams 

Assistant  Professor  D.  Bachner,  T.  Boudreau,  J  Calabrese, 
C.  Call,M.  Carter,D.  Cl»ng,E  Cohn,  J.  Domask,B.  Ellis, 
J.  Francis,  D.  Fuller,  E.  C3iared),  PK.  Heng,  C.  Housenick, 
P.  Howard,  R.  Johnson,  S.  Johnson,  A.  Kadayifci,  M.  Kiaidy, 

C.  Kyrou,  C.  Maisch,  D.  Masis,  C.  Rudolph,  C.  Rossiter, 

H.  Schamis,  S.  Shepler,  L.  Skalli-Hanna,M.  Smifli,  M.  Solis, 

D.  Veiheyen,  A.  Wanis-St.  Jdm,  S.  Weiner 
Distingmshed  Dipbmat-in-Residence  A.  Quainton 
Scbolar-in-Residence  R  Ci4)itt,  S.  Landau,  A.  Porzecanski, 
J.  Shapiro 

Instructor  C,  LeVan 

The  School  of  International  Service  (SIS)  offers  profes- 
sional training  in  international  affairs.  The  programs  are  based 
on  a  multidisciplinary  curriculum  oriented  towards  the  liberal 
arts  that  raicourages  students  to  explore  international  relations 
through  the  contributions  of  political  scientists,  sociologists,  an- 
thropologists, economists,  attorneys,  historiais,  and  specialists 
in  comnramicatioiL 

The  school  offers  exceptional  opportunities  that  evolve  fkim 
university's  location  in  a  premier  world  capital  and  from  the  rich 
human  and  documaitary  resources  which  enhance  the  sdiool's 
educational  programs.  At  all  times  ttie  links  b^ween  the  school 
and  its  Washington  environment  nourish  tiie  academic  and  px)- 
fessional  growth  of  its  studei4s.  Whatever  their  career  objec- 
tives, students  participate  in  programs  that  are  irultidisciplinary, 
problem  and  pohcy  oriented,  and  uniquely  adapted  to  those  op- 
p>ortunities  inherent  in  the  metropolitan  Washington  locstioiL 

In  addition,  SIS  has  a  number  of  thematic  straigttis  includ- 
ing demoCTatization,  globalization,  international  poUtical  econ- 
omy, and  human  rights.  To  team  more  aboid  the  distinctive 
faculty  and  student  research  in  these  and  other  areas,  goto; 
www.americaaedu/sis 
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Faculty 

The  divetsity  of  the  full-time  faculty  members  of  flie  School 
of  International  Service  in  terms  of  academic  disciplines  and 
professional  experience,  bolh  in  ttie  Lhited  States  and  abroad, 
exemplifies  the  niJtidisciplinary  and  cross-cultural  aspects  of 
international  relations.  Bringing  cutting-edge  research  into  their 
classrooms,  the  faculty  use  a  variety  of  interactive  approaches 
such  as  siimlations  and  case  studies  in  their  teaching.  The 
school  regularly  appoints  adjunct  and  visiting  professors  and 
benefits  fixwn  their  expertise  in  the  field  of  international  rela- 
tions. As  a  center  of  pubUc  dialogue,  &e  school  brings  leading 
experts  fit)m  around  the  woild  to  address  emei^ging  issues  in  in- 
tematiooal  affairs. 
Divisions 

The  School  of  International  Service  indudes  five  divisions; 
Comparative  and  Regional  Studies,  Ictemational  Politics  and 
Foreign  Policy,  International  Communication,  Intematimal 
Development,  and  Intematicnal  Peace  and  Cbnflict  Resolution. 

The  Division  of  Con^Hrative  and  Regional  Studies  (CRS) 
provides  unique  opportunities  forthe  study  ofthemajorregiDns 
of  the  world  Africa,  the  ArrBricas,  Asia,  Europe,  the  Middle 
East,  and  Russia  and  Central  Eurasia  The  CRS  curriculum 
builds  i^n  the  in-deptti  coverage  of  these  regions  by  stresang 
that  issues  aie  best  understood  in  comparative  perspective. 

The  International  Communication  (IC)  Division  is  the  old- 
est sudi program  in  the  United  St^es.  It  focuses  on  international 
communicmtion  policy  and  techncJogy  as  well  as  cross-cultural 
communication. 

The  International  Development  (ID)  Division  indudes  two 
mihidisciplinary  degrees  which  combine  international  devel- 
opment thecffy  and  practice  with  the  goal  o  f  inproving  opportu- 
nities for  the  poor  and  vulnerable,  f>articularly  in  developing 
nations.  Its  emphases  include  devdopment  management,  policy 
analysis,  and  development  education. 

The  International  Peace  and  Conflict  Resolution  (IPCR)  Di- 
vision critically  analyzes  theories  of  the  causes  of  war  and  oiga- 
nized  violence  at  the  institutional  and  international  levels; 
examines  alternative  theories  and  approaches  and  provides  ap- 
plied skills  fijT  resolving  and  preventing  organized  violence  and 
war,  as  well  as  contending  ^)proaches  to  peace  making,  build- 
ing cooperative  global  relationshps,  and  international  negotia- 
tion; and  analyzes  current  confhct  situations  and  develops 
poUcy  proposals  fir  their  resolution. 

The  Division  of  International  Pohtics  and  Foreign  Policy 
(IPFP)  includes  the  areas  of  international  law  and  organizatjon, 
iiieraational  political  economy,  global  secuity,  United  States 
foreign  poUcy,  global  environmaital  poUcy,  and  intemational 
economic  rdations.  Students  ground  their  work  in  appropriate 
theory  and  economics  courses.  Waridng  wifli  faculty  advisors, 
they  design  tailored  course  concentrations. 
Centers 

American  Consortiuin  on  European  Union  Studies  The 
European  Cominission  has  desi^ated  the  School  of  Intema- 
tional Service  as  a  partner  in  the  American  Consortium  on  Eu- 
ropean IMon  Studies  (ACES).  ACES  is  a  locus  for  teaching. 


researdi,  and  policy  making  related  to  European  studies.  Amer- 
ican University's  Europe  Coundl,  composed  of  faculty  from 
across  &e  univeraty,  supports  research  and  learning  in  Europe. 
For  more  inlbrmation,  go  to:  www.american.edu/ace3 

Center  for  Asian  Studies  For  over  twerty  years  the  Center 
for  Asian  Studies  has  provided  a  locus  for  teaching,  research, 
and  exchange  programs  involving  Asia.  The  center  holds  sev- 
eral mq'or  annual  woiicshops  and  conferences;  one  such  confer- 
ence focuses  on  joint  research  projects  with  miveisities  in 
China,  Japan,  and  Korea  and  is  held  in  each  courtry  on  a  rotat- 
ing baas.  The  center  has  also  developed  distinctive  dual  degree 
and  exchange  programs  with  Asian  coimtries.  For  more  infor- 
mation, go  to: 
www.american.edu/sis'center  for  asian  studied' 

Center  for  Global  Peace  The  Center  for  Global  Peace  pro- 
vides a  framewoik  for  programs  and  initiatives  that  advance  the 
study  and  understanding  of  world  peace,  grounded  in  a  search 
for  a  just  and  sustainable  world  older  By  seddngto  understand 
better  the  social,  political,  cultural,  econonic,  and  civic  stnic- 
tures  w^ose  deterioration  can  lead  to  violence  and  social  up- 
heaval, the  center  contributes  to  the  ideitific^on  of  and  support 
for  measures  to  restore  and  aihance  peace.  Center  activities  fo- 
cus on  the  interdependent  global  system,  identifying  common 
interests,  and  woiking  toward  canmon  security.  For  more  in- 
formation, go  to: 
www.american.edu/academic.depts/acainst^cep/ 

Transnational  Crime  and  Corruption  Center  The  grow- 
ing phenomena  of  transnational  crime  and  corruption  present  a 
formidable  challenge  to  the  protection  of  national  and  interna- 
tional security,  economic  development,  democratic  reform,  and 
human  rights.  Systemic  comfition  in  one  country  often  contrib- 
utes to  oime  and  terror  at  the  global  level,  and  thus  is  a  problem 
that  must  be  &ced  by  ttie  international  community.  The  Trans- 
national Crime  and  Ccnruption  Cmter  (IraCCC)  is  the  first  cen- 
ter in  the  United  States  devoted  to  teaching  research,  training 
and  formulating  pohcy  advice  in  transnational  crime,  conuption 
and  terrorism  TiaCCC's  fundamental  goal  is  to  understand  the 
causes  and  scope  of  transnational  crinK  and  comption  and  to 
propose  well-grounded  policy  to  reduce  and  eliminate  these 
problems.  For  more  information,  go  to: 
www.american.edu/academic.depts/acainst/transcrime/ 

Ewhange  I¥ograms 

AU-Ritsumeikan  Exchange  American  University  and 
Ritsumeikan  University  in  Kyoto,  Japan  offer  a  dual  master's 
degree  program.  This  program  selects  a  limited  mnnber  of  stu- 
dents with  both  EngUsfa  and  Japanese  language  profidency  to 
ccxiplete  a  46-credit  hour  dual  master's  degree  program  in  in- 
tonational  af&irs  within  a  two-year  period.  Student  cohorts  be- 
gin their  studies  at  American  University's  School  of 
Intemational  Service  and  complete  their  second  yearofstiidyat 
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Ritsumeikan  I  Jniversrity  Graduate  School  of  International  Rela- 
tions. A  oross-cultural,  global  perspective  is  integral  to  the  cur- 
riculum. Graduates  of  the  program  receive  master's  degrees 
Iromboth  American  University  and  Ritsumeikan  IJniveisity. 

AU-Korea  University  EiKhange  Students  spend  one  year 
at  American  Uni  veisity  and  complete  their  second  jcar  of  study 
at  Korea  University's  Graduate  School  of  International  Rela- 
tions. Classes  aie  available  in  l^gli^  and/or  Korean.  Graduates 
of  the  program  receive  master's  degrees  from  both  American 
University  and  Korea  University. 

AU-Sookmyung  Women's  Univo^sity  Exchange  Ameri- 
can University's  School  of  International  Service  and 
Sookrayung  ^M)men's  University's  Graduate  School  of  Interna- 
tional Relations  in  Seoul,  Korea,  offer  a  dual  degree  program 
for  students  to  simultaneously  eam  master 's  degrees  from  both 
school  s  within  two  yeais.  Students  enroll  in  regular  course  woik 
at  Sookn^ng  Women's  University  in  their  second  year.  At  the 
conclusion  of  their  course  wodc,  students  may  remain  in  Korea 
forfcree  monttis  to  finidi  their  internships  Classes  are  available 
in  both  English  £ind  Korean  and  the  program  is  open  to  both  fe- 
male and  male  AU  studoits. 

AU-Sciences  Po  Exchange  The  American  Univer- 
sity-Sciences Pb  exchange  program  in  Paris,  ftanoe  offo^  stu- 
dents the  opportunity  to  study  and  conduct  fieki  research  at  one 
of  the  world's  leadrt^  institutions,  L'Insitut  D'Etudes  PoKtiques 
de  ftris.  With  their  advisors,  SIS  students  may  design  a  pro- 
gram of  study  that  fiilfills  requirements  in  their  degree  program 
in  any  of  the  SIS  fields.  An  intermediate  level  of  French  is  re- 
quired, and  students  may  participate  for  one  or  two  semesters. 
Special  Opportunities 

Numerous  school-wide  qiecial  programs  are  available  for 
undergraduate  and  graduate  studeitfs.  These  include  study  and 
internship  opportunities  around  the  worid  and  in  the  interna- 
tional capital  dty  of  Wadiington,  D.C.,  including  the  US.  De- 
partment of  State.  These  opportxniities  help  SIS  students  link 
theory  and  practice  actively  and  bmld  skills  that  are  critical  in  an 
increasingly  gbbal  world  Students  write  for  SIS  pubhcations, 
including  JTte  Diplomatic  Pouch,  the  SIS  grackiate  journal 
Swords  &  Ploughshares,  and  Demokratizatsiya,  and  participate 
in  school  and  university  govanance,  enhandng  both  service 
and  leadership  potoitiaL  Through  tiie  SIS  Research  Sympo- 
sium or  working  on  a  puMication  with  peers  cr  professors,  SIS 
students  at  all  levels  are  involved  in  cutting-edge  scfaolaily  and 
pohcy-oiiented  research.  A  limited  nun4)er  of  graduate  fellow- 
ships and  assistant^ps  are  awarded  on  the  basis  of  merit  as 
well  as  school  and  program  needs. 

The  GrifiSth  Lecture  Series,  organized  by  the  SIS  Graduate 
Student  Council,  brings  visiting  scholars  and  foreign  policy 
practitioners  to  the  school  each  year.  The  annual  Warren 
Hunsberger  Lectxire  higbhghts  a  distinguished  scholar  of  Asian 
studies.  Regular  forain  international  developanent,  iitemational 
communication,  international  poUtics,  and  U.  S.  foreign  pohcy 
attract  experts  from  around  the  world  and  engage  students  in 
formal  and  infennal  discussicms.  The  weekly  Interrsitional  De- 
velopment Forum  invites  noted  schcdars,  policy  makers,  and  in- 


ternational development  professionals  to  interact  with  students, 
faculty,  and  members  of  the  Washington  development  commu- 
nity in  discussions  of  current  issues  in  the  interoatiorial  develop- 
ment field 

The  school  also  qmnsors  numerous  co-curricular  opportuni- 
ties including  the  amual  SIS  student-faculty  Softball  game  and 
the  student-faculty-alumnj  autumn  hike.  Career-oriented  work- 
shops greatly  enhance  opportunities  for  successful  learning  and 
networking. 
Educational  Resources  in  Washington,  D.C 

Only  in  Washington  can  the  subject  of  intemationd  affms 
be  studied  in  such  a  relevant  context.  This  location  afibids  op- 
portunities for  hands-on  learning  with  academic  credit  throu^ 
internships  in  gpvemmeii  and  private  sectors  with  international 
interests.  Internships  are  available  with  international  org9niza- 
tions,  congressional  committees,  lobbying  groups,  research  or- 
ganizations, and  government  offices  of  special  professional 
interest  to  students. 

Qualified  unda-graduate  and  graduate  students  have  the  op- 
portunity to  enroll  in  courses  at  any  of  the  institutions  in  the 
Consortium  of  Universities  of  the  Wadungton  Metropohtan 
Area.  By  taking  advantage  of  corBortinn  offerings,  students 
may  greatly  enrich  their  programs,  particulaily  in  specialized 
interest  areas  and  language  study  Washington,  D.C.  offers 
unique  research  facilities  inclixling  the  Library  of  Congress,  the 
National  Archives,  and  various  other  libraries  maintained  by 
govenmient  agencies,  pubUc  and  private  international  organiza- 
tions, associations,  and  other  area  universities 

As  a  menijer  of  the  Inter-University  Consortium  fiir  Politi- 
cal and  Social  Research  (ICPSR),  American  LMversity  has 
ready  access  to  hurxlreds  of  data  sets.  The  univeraty  operates 
the  Social  Sciaice  Computer  Laboratory  which  provides  stu- 
dents access  to  comnnnlyused applications  and  to  flje  Internet 
Study  Abroad 

AU  Abroad  offers  the  of^rtunity  for  students  to  study 
abroad  and  gain  firll  American  University  course  credit.  All  stu- 
dents are  encouraged  to  kam  and  work  in  another  culture.  AU 
Abroad  enclave  prograns,  many  of  which  include  intransh^ 
opportunities,  are  offered  in  Beijing,  Berlin,  Brussels,  Ifevana, 
London,  Madrid,  Nairobi,  Paris,  Prague,  Rorre,  and  Santiago. 
In  addition,  throu^  the  AU  Abroad  Partner  program  students 
may  spend  a  semester  or  year  at  {westigious  universities  across 
the  globe,  including  Canada,  Mexico,  England,  Scotland,  Ire- 
land, France,  Ftolarxl,  Netherlands,  Argentina,  Austraha,  New 
Zealand,  Korea,  Israel,  Egypt,  Lebanon,  and  Sharjah,  UA.E 
Intonational  study  tours  led  by  faculty  menters  are  offered 
during  sanestQ'  breaks  and  summer  sessions.  For  more  infor- 
mation on  AU  Abroad  programs,  call  202-885-1320  or 
866-313-0757, 

e-nBJl  auabroad@american.edu  or  go  to; 
www.auabroad.amgican.edu/. 

Career  and  Rvfesaonal  Opportunities 

The  school  has  had  great  success  prep>aring  students  for  ca- 
reers in  the  public,  private,  andnot-lbr-firofit  sectors.  Graduates 
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have  establi^ed  flouridiing  careers  in  fields  including  foreign 
service,  economic  development,  intelligence  ga&ering  and  as- 
sessment, disaster  relief  policy  analysis,  cangressioiial  aflairs, 
and  tedinology  transfer.  Graduates  accept  positions  in  Wash- 
ington and  ebewhere  with  agencies  concemed  wifti  health,  food 
resources,  population,  security,  arms  control,  diplomacy,  and 
iriemational  trade  and  banking.  SIS  alumni  also  serve  in  the  in- 
tematioQal  branches  of  organizations  involved  in  law,  agricul- 
ture, science,  religion,  culture,  printing  and  publishing, 
joumaUsm,  management,  accounting,  and  higher  education. 
The  wide  range  of  government  activities  in  Washington,  D.C., 
including  the  Foreign  Service,  the  Armed  Forces,  and  Congress 
create  unique  opportunities  for  career  development. 

Undergraduate  Study 

SIS  offers  the  B.A.  in  International  Studies  or  the  B.  A.  in 
Language  and  Area  Studies  with  the  following  majors; 
French/Europe,  German/Europe,  Spamsh/Latin  America,  and 
Russian'Area  Studies. 

The  BA.  in  International  Studies  begins  with  foundation 
courses  in  woiid  politics,  cross  cultural  conxnunicatioo.  West- 
em  traditions,  non- Western  area  studies,  U.S.  politics,  and  eco- 
nomics Students  take  foreign  language,  research  methods,  and 
core  field  courses  selected  fiom  international  development,  in- 
ternational economic  relatirais,  international  peace  and  conflict 
resolution,  ^obal  enviiDnmaital  politics,  and  U.S.  fordgn  pol- 
icy. Building  on  the  foundation  and  core  courses,  students  select 
an  area  specialization  (Africa,  the  Americas,  Asia,  Europe,  the 
Middle  East,  or  Russia  and  Central  Eurasia)  and  a  fimctiaoal 
field  of  concentration  (business,  cotiq>arative  and  intanational 
race  relations,  global  environmental  politics,  international  com- 
msiicetion,  international  development,  international  economic 
relations,  international  politics,  Idamic  studies,  peace  and  con- 
flict resolution,  or  U.S.  foreign  policy).  The  program  capstone  is 
the  integrative  senior  s^ninar. 

The  B.A  in  Language  and  Area  Studiesprogram,  jointly  de- 
signed and  administered  by  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
(CAS)  and  the  Sdiool  of  International  Service  (SIS),  respcmds 
to  the  national  need  for  foreign  language  skills  in  the  global  vil- 
lage for  effective  conmunication  and  improved  international 
understanding.  This  degree  program  provides  a  foundation  in 
language  and  culture  courses  oortplemented  by  area-related  so- 
cial sciaice  courses.  There  is  also  a  variety  of  course  offerings 


with  an  international  focus  offered  by  other  departments  includ- 
ing anthropology,  business,  oomrtunication,  economics,  educa- 
tion, government,  history,  language,  philosopfay ,  and  sociology. 

Honor  Society  The  International  Relations  Honor  Society, 
A^)ha  Chapter  of  Sigma  Iota  Rho,  was  founded  at  AirKrican 
University  on  April  12,  1984.  Si^na  bta  Rho  is  an  interdisci- 
plinary scholarly  recognition  sodety  founded  for  undergradu- 
ates whose  coiuse  of  study  concentrates  on  intemational 
relations. 
Graduate  Study 

The  school's  graduate  programs  are  grounded  in  the  social 
sciences  and  reflect  a  strong  commitment  by  the  school's  6c- 
ulty  to  teaching  and  research.  Students  are  encouraged  to  pres- 
ent conference  papers,  engage  in  collaborative  work  with 
facility  menijers,  and  submit  articles  to  re feieed  journals." 

The  School  of  Intemational  Service  offers  an  MA.  in  Inter- 
national Affairs,  MA.  in  Intemational  Comrmnication,M.A  in 
Intemational  Dewlopment,  M.A  in  Intemational  Peace  and 
Conflict  Resolution,  M.A.  in  Global  Environmental  Policy, 
MA.  in  Ethics,  Fteace,  and  Global  Affairs,  M.S.  in  Develop 
ment  Management,  the  Master  of  Intanational  Service,  and  a 
PhX).  in  Intanational  Relations. 

There  are  dual  degree  programs  combining  the  M.  A  in  In- 
tanational Afiairs  with  a  J.D.;  M.A.  in  Intemational  Peace  and 
Conflict  Resolution  with  a  Master  of  Theological  Studies  or  the 
Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching,  or  M.A.  in  Intemational 
Development  with  a  Master  of  Theological  Studies.  Graduate 
studente  are  encouraged  to  take  advantage  of  the  university's 
dual  degree  option  and  earn  two  master's  degrees  simulta- 
neously 
Co-tificate  Programs 

SIS  offers  undergraduate  certificates  in  Intemational  Afi&irs 
and  European  Studies.  Graduate -level  credit  certificates  include 
The  Americas,  Cross-Cultural  Communication,  European 
Studies,  Intemational  Economic  PoUcy,  tod  Peacebuilding. 
Graduate  Professional  Development  Certificates  are  available 
in  Cortparative  and  Regional  Studies,  Global  Environmental 
Policy,  Intemational  Commmication,  Intemational  Develop- 
ment, intemational  Economic  Policy,  Intematioisil  Peace  and 
Conflict  Reaalution,  Uemational  Politics,  and  United  Stetes 
Foreign  Policy. 
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Undergraduate  Programs 


B  A  in  International  Studies 

B  A  in  Language  and  Area  Studies 

French/Europe,  GermanCurope, 

Spanish/I  atin  America,  or  RussiaiV'Area  Studies 

B.A.  in  International  Studies 

Admission  to  the  n^gram 

Candidates  for  adnissioo  to  the  sdiool  must  present  evi- 
dence ofexceQent  persoial  and  academic  qualifications.  To  be 
considered  for  freshman  admission,  an  apphcant  ^ould  have 
earned  at  least  a  B  average  in  secondary  school  Cultural  fectore 
are  considered  in  evaluating  transcript  and  examiadion  results. 
Other  factors  taken  into  accoint  are  leadershp  quahties,  char- 
acter, and  personal  interest.  Students  from  other  region- 
ally-accredited collegiate  institutions,  and  students  in  other 
programs  at  American  University  who  have  corrpleted  the 
freshman  year,  should  maintain  a  cumulative  grade  point  aver- 
age of  3.00  (on  a  4.00  scale)  to  be  considered  fi)r  transfer  to  the 
school. 
Umversity  Requirements 

•  Atotal  of  120  credit  hours 

•  6CTedit  hours  of  college  writing 

•  3  credit  hours  of  college  mMhematics  or  the  equivalent 
by  examination 

G«ner  al  Education  Requirements 

•  Atotaloftencouises,  consisting  ofonefoundationcouree  and 
one  second-level  course  in  an  approved  sequence  from  eadi 
of  the  five  curricular  areas 

•  No  more  than  6  credit  hours  may  be  taken  in  the  same 
discipline 

Major  Requirements 

•  64  credit  hours  {dus  3^1 6  credit  hours  in  foreign  language 
course  work,  with  grades  ofC  or  better 

L^  to  18  of  these  credit  houis  may  also  count  towaid 
fiilfillment  of  General  Education  requirements. 
Students  may,  wtere  appropriate  and  with  SIS  approval, 
select  special  topics  courses  to  fiilfill  lequirements.  Students 
may  apply  up  to  3  credit  hours  toward  the  mqor  fiom  an 
approved  internship  or  cooperative  education  field 
experience.  Study  abroad  course  credits  may  be  used  toward 
the  m^or  with  the  approval  of  SIS. 
Foundation  Courses  (28crecMt  hours) 

•  SIS-101  Leadership  Gateway  (1) 

•  BCON-100/ECON-100GMacroecon«mcs4;l(3) 

•  BCON-200/ECON-200G  Microeconomics  4:2  (3) 

•  One  course  in  U.S.  polilics  from  the  Mowing: 
GOVT-llO/GOVT-llOGPohticsin  the 

United  States  4: 1(3^) 


CjOVT-I  20  Introduction  to  American  Politics  (3^) 
GOVT-210<GOVT-210O  Political  Povwr  and  American 

PubhcPoUcy4:2(3) 
GOVT-2 1 5/GOVT-2 1 5G  Civil  Rights  and 

Liberties  4:2  (3) 

•  SIS-105/SIS-105O  World  ft)litics  3:1  (3) 

•  SIS-140/SIS-140G  Cross-Cultural  Communication  3:1  (3) 

•  Two  courses  focusing  on  ^^festem  traditions  (6  oedit  hours) 
from  the  following: 

ANTH-235G  Eariy  America:  The  Buried  ftst  2:2  (3) 
ARTH-IOO/ARTH-IOOG  European  Ait  From  Cave  to 

Catiiedral2:l  (3) 
ARTH-205/ARTH-205G  Ait  of  to  Reiaissance  22  (3) 
OOMM-270G  How  &e  News  Media  aape  History  22  (3) 
GOVT-105/GOVT-105G  hidividual  Freedom 

vs.  Authority  2:1  (3) 
QOVT-303  Ancient  Political  Thought  (3) 
GOVT-305  Modem  PoUtical  Thought  (3) 
HIST-IOOG  Historians  and  fee  living  Past  2: 1  (3) 
HIST-llO/HIST-llOG Renaissance  and  Revolutions: 

Europe,  1400  1815  2:1(3) 
HIST-115GWoik  and  Community  2:1  (3) 
HIST-202  The  Ancient  Worid:  Greece  (3) 
HIST-203  The  Ancient  Worid:  Rome  (3) 
HIST-204  Medieval  Europe  (3) 
HIST-2D5/H1ST-205G  American  Encounters: 

1492-1865  2:2(3) 
HIST-21 5/HIST-21 5G  Social  Forces  feat  Shaped 

America  2:2  (3) 
HIST-235/HIST-235GThe  West  in  Crisis: 

1900-19452:2(3) 
HIST-245  Modem  Jewish  aviU2ation  (3) 
JLS-llO/JLS-llOG  Western  Legal  Traditions  2:1  (3) 
JLS-225/JLS-225G  American  Legal  Culture  2:2  (3) 
JWST-205/JWST-205G  AiKient  and  Medieval  Jewish 

Civih2ation2:2(3) 
JWST-210G  Voices  ofModem  Jewish  Literature  2:2  (3) 
LTT-l  25G  Great  Books  That  Shaped  the  Western  Wn-ki  21  (3) 
LJT-235G  Afiicfn  American  Literature  2:2  (3) 
Lrr-240G  Asian  American  Literature  2:2  (3) 
LJT-265/LIT-265G  Literature  and  Sodety  in  Victorian 

England  2:2  (3) 
LFS-230G  The  Mademist  Explosion:  Culture  and  Ideology 

in  Europe  2:2  (3) 
IHIL-105/FHIL-105G  Western  Phitoaophy  2:1  (3) 
FHIL-220/FHIL-220G Moral  Phflosophy  22  (3) 
miL-221  Philosophy,  Polilics,  and  Society  (3) 
HIIL-235G  Theories  ofDemocracy  andHunBn  Ri^ts  22  (3) 
FHIL-300  Ancient  and  Medieval  Philosoi^y  (3) 
rHIL-301  Modem  Philosophy  fiom  Bacon  to  Hegel  (3) 
FHIL-302  Mneteenfe  Century  PhilosoFiiy  (3) 
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PHI1^303  Twaitieth  Certury  Philosophy  (3) 

PHYS-230G  Changing  Views  of  the  Universe  2:2  (3) 

RELG-lOS/RELG-lOSGThe  Religious  Heritage  ofthe 
West  2: 1(3) 

RELjO-220G  Religious  Thought  2:2  (3) 

SOCY-215/SOCY-215GThe  Rise  of  Critical  Social 
Thou^t  22  (3) 

WGST-l  50AVaST-l  50G  Women's  Voices  through 
Time  2: 1(3) 
•  Two  couises  in  non- Western  area  studies  (6  credit  hours), 

with  one  course  fixoneachof  two  differetl  areas.  See  also  the 

list  of  approved  courses  in  the  SIS  Lhdeigraduate  Advising 

Office. 
Africa 

LFI-l  50/Lrr-l  50G  Third  World  Literature  3 : 1  (3) 

REIjG-210/RELG-210GNon-Westem  Religious 
Traditions  3:2  (3) 

SIS-250/SIS-250G  avili2ations  of  Africa  3:2  (3) 

SIS-265  Contenporary  Africa  (3) 
The  Americas 

HIST-241  Colonial  Latin  America  (3) 

HIST-242  Latin  America  since  Independence  (3) 

LFS-21 0yLFS-210G  Latin  America:  History,  Art, 
Literature  3: 2  (3) 

SIS -276  Contemporary  Latin  America  (3) 
Asia 

HIST-25(VHIST-250G  Civilization  and  Modernization:  Asia 
3:2(3) 

REIjG-185/RELG-185G Forms  offiie  Sacred:  Religionsof 
the  East  3:1  (3) 

REljG-210/RELG-210GNon-Westan  Religious 
Traditions  3:2  (3) 

SIS-161  Qvilizations  of  Asia  (3) 

SIS-255/SIS-255G  China,  Japan  and  United  States  3:2  (3) 
Middle  East 

HIST-343  History  of  Israel  (3) 

RELG-370  Islam  (3) 

SIS-245/SIS-245G  The  World  of  Islam  3:2  (3) 

SIS-264  Contemporary  Middle  East  (3) 

SOCY-225/SOCY-225G  Conteirporary  Arab  \\brld  3:2  (3) 
Rt4ssia  and  Central  Eurasia 

HIST-225/HIST-2250  Russia:  Past  and  Riesent  3:2  (3) 

HIST-230  Early  Russian  History,  988-1 700  (3) 

HIST-231  Impaial  Russia,  1700-1917  (3) 

HIST-232  Twentieth  Century  Russia  (3) 

SIS-258  Contenqwrary  Russia  (3) 
Core  Field  Courses  (9  credit  hours) 

•  Three  courses  from  the  following  fields.  See  the  list  of 
approved  core  field  courses  in  the  SIS  Undergraduate 
Advising  Office. 

Global  Environmen  tal  Politics 

International  Development 


International  Economic  Policy 
International  Peace  and  Conflict  Resolution 
United  States  Foreign  Policy 
Research  Methods  (6-7  credit  hours) 

•  SIS-206  Irtroductionto  Intemational  Relations  Research  (3) 

•  One  course  from  the  following: 

CSC-1 00  Conputere  and  hifonnation  (3) 
STAr-202  Basic  Statistics  (4) 

other  couise  approved  by  SIS  Ltadeigraduate  Advising 
Office 
Foreign  Language  (3-16  credit  hours) 

•  3-1 6credit  hours  in  one  modemfbiagnlsnguage,  depending 
on  initial  placement.  Consult  flie  SIS  Undergraduate  Office 
for  more  information 

Area  Specialization  (9  cre<it  hours) 

•  Three  courses  in  one  ofthe  following  regional  areas;  Africa, 
the  Americas,  Asia,  Europe,  the  Middle  East,  and  Russia  and 
Central  Eurasia 

A  minimum  of  two  courses  (6  oedit  hours)  must  be  taken  in 
SIS  and  a  minimum  oftwo  courses  must  be  taken  at  the  300 
level  or  above. 
Africa 

ANTH-339  Culture  Area  Analysis  (3)  (topics) 
LIT-1 50/1  JF-l  50G  Third  World  Literature  3 : 1  (3) 
RELG-210/RELG-210GNon-Westem  Religious 

Traditions  3: 2  (3) 
SIS-250/SIS-250G  Qvilizations  of  Africa  3:2  (3) 
SIS-265  Contenporary  Africa  (3) 
SIS-573  Intemational  Relations  of  Africa  I  (3) 
SIS-574  Intemational  Relationsof  Africa!!  (3) 
The  Americas 
ANTH-339  Culture  Area  Analysis  (3)  (topics) 
HlST-241  Colonial  Latin  America  (3) 
HIST-242  Latin  America  since  Independence  (3) 
HIST-340  Latin  American  Studies  (3) 
LFS-21 0/LFS-210G  Latin  America:  History,  Art, 

Literature  3:2  (3) 
SIS-276  Contenporary  Latin  America  (3) 
SIS-577  Intemational  Relationsof  the  Americas  (3) 
SPAN-357  Introduction  to  Latin  American  Literature  (3) 
Asia 

ANTH-339  Culture  Area  Analysis  (3)  (topics) 
HIST-25(yHIST-250G  Civilization  and  Modernization:  Asia 

3:2(3) 
HIST-347  Asian  Studies  (3)  (topics) 
REIjO-185/RELG-1850FornBofflje  Staed:  Religionsof 

theEast3:l(3) 
REIJO-210/RELG-210G  Non-Western  Religious 

Traditions  3: 2  (3) 
RELG-373Hinduism(3) 
SIS-161  avihzations  of  Asia  (3) 
SIS-255/SIS-255G  China,  Japan  and  United  Slates  3:2  (3) 
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SIS-559  Selected  Topics  in  Cross-National  Studies  (3) 

SIS-561  Modem  China  (3) 

SIS-567  International  Relations  of  East  Asia  1  (3) 

Europe 

FREN-324  Civilisation  Franqaise  I  (3) 

FREN-325  Civilisation  Fraru^ell^) 

FREN-326  French  Topics  (3) 

CERM-336  G«nnan  Topics  (3) 

GERM-438  German  Qvilization  1  (3) 

(SRM-439  German  avili2ation  II  (3) 

GOVT-334  Modem  Qitish  Politics  (3)  (study  abroad) 

mST-llO/HIST-llOG Renaissance  and  Revolution; 
Europe,1400-1815  2:1(3) 

HIST-204  Medieval  Europe  (3) 

HIST-221  Histoiy  of  Britain  I  (3) 

HIST-222  History  of  aitainU  (3) 

HIST-239  Modem  Germany  since  1848  (3) 

HIST-318  Nazi  Germaiy  (3) 

HIST-31 9  Holocaust  (3) 

HIST-320  Wto  aal  Di^omacy :  Napoleon  to  Bismarck  P) 

HIST-326  European  Society  in  ttie  Nineteenfe  and 
Twentieth  Centuries  (3) 

HIST-327  Twentieth  Centuiy  Europe  (3) 

HIST-334  Victorian  England  (3) 

HIST-336  Mstoiy  of  Ireland  (3) 

HIST-337  British  Studies  (3)  (topics) 

SIS-331  An  Overview  of  the  European  Union  (3) 

SIS-347  Contenporary  Gennany  and  Berlin  (3)  (study 

abroad) 
SIS-355  The  Relations  of  \\festem  European  Nations  (3) 
SlS-380  Brussels  Senanar  (4)  (study  alxoad) 
SIS-387  Madrid  Seminar  (4)  (study  abroad) 
SIS-530  Colloquium  on  the  Common  Market  (3) 
SIS-551  Eccnorr^,  Politics  and  Society  in  Europe  (3) 
SIS-557  Foreign  PoUcy  Fonnulation  in  West  European 
States  (3) 
Middle  East 

HIST-343  Histoiy  of  Israel  (3) 

RELG-370Islam(3) 

SIS-245/SIS-245G  The  World  of  Islam  3:2  (3) 

SIS-264  Contemporary  Middle  East  (3) 

SIS-364  Conterrpirary  Islam  and  International  RelaticRis(3) 

SIS-365  Arab-Isiaeli  Relations  (3) 

SlS-571  International  Relations  ofthe  Middle  East  I  (3) 

SlS-572  International  Relations  ofthe  Middle  East  II  (3) 

SOCY-225/SOCY-225GCa]lerBporaryArabWorid  3:2(3) 

Rtissia  and  Central  Eurasia 

HIST-225/H1ST-225G Russia:  Past  and  Present  3:2  (3) 
HIST-230  Early  Russian  History,  988-1700  (3) 
HIST-231  Inperial  Rissia,  1700-1917(3) 
HIST-232  Twentieth  Centuiy  Russia  (3) 
HIST-345  Russian  Studies  (3)  (topics) 
LFS-200/LFS-200G  Russia  and  the  United  States  3:2  (3) 


SIS-258  ConterT|»rary  Russia  (3) 
SIS-558  Authoritarianism  and  Demooacy  inRusaa  (3) 
Functional  FieM  of  Concentration  (9  credit  hours) 

•  Three  courses  in  one  ofthe  following  functional  fields: 
Comparative  and  international  race  relations,  global 
environmental  pohtics,  international  business  relations, 
intem^onal  comnunicatbn,  international  development, 
international  econonic  relations,  international  politics, 
Mamie  studies,  peace  and  conflict  resolution,  or  United 
States  foreign  poKcy 

Aminimumof  two  courses(6  credit  hours)  must  be  taken  in 
SIS  and  a  rrnnimum  of  two  courses  must  be  taken  at  the  300 
level  cr  above. 
Comparative  and  International  Race  Relations 

ANTH-210/ANTH-210G  Rootsof  Racismand  htenacial 

Hanncmy  3-^  (3) 
COMM-534  Race,  Gender,  and  flie  Media  (3) 
SIS-140/SIS-140G  Cross-Cultural  Coninunication  3:1  (3) 
aS-22D/SIS-220G  Confrontiig  Oir  Difibrenoe&OiscovHing 

Our  Sinilarilies:  Conflict  Resolution  3:2  (3) 
SOCY-210/SOCY-210G  InequaKty:  Class,  Race, 

Ethnicity  4:2  (3) 
SOCY-351  Race  and  Ethnic  Conflict  (3) 
SOCY-553  MulticulturaUsm(3) 
Global  Environmental  Politics 

SlS-llO/SIS-1  lOG  Beyond  Sovereignty  3: 1  (3) 
SIS-337  International  Developmrait  (3) 
SIS-388  International  Environmental  Ftolitics  (3) 
other  courses  approved  by  SIS 
Note:  Faiticipstiaa  in  the  Intranational  Environment  and  De  vel- 
opment  Semester  together  witiiSIS-388  fid  fills  all  requirements 
for  ftiis  ccarcentration 

International  Business  Relations 

Consult  file  SIS  Undergraduate  Office  for  a^ioved  courses. 

International  Communication 

SIS-340  Foundations  of  Intanational  Cormmnication  (3) 

SIS -341  Intocultural  Comtttmication  (3) 

SIS-349  Selected  Topics  in  Interm«ional  Coninunication  (3) 
Intern  ation  al  Developmen  t 

ECON-1  lO/ECON-llOG  The  Gtobal Majority  3: 1  (3) 

BCON-3 1 8  Economic  History  (3) 

ECON-361Economic  Development  (3) 

EDU-285/EDU-285G  Education  for  hilemational 
Development  3:2  (3) 

GOVT-235/GOVT-235G  Dynamics  of  Political 
Change  3:2(3) 

HIST-120/HIST-120Ghnperialian  and  Revolutjon  3:1  (3) 

UT-l  50/Lrr-l  50G  Third  \^rld  Literature  3: 1  (3) 

SIS-llO/SIS-1  lOG  Beyond  Sova^eigrty  3: 1  (3) 

SIS-337  Intenational  Devdopment  (3) 

SIS-536  Special  Topics  in  Devekjpment  Management  (3) 

SIS-537  Special  Topics  in  International  Development  (3) 
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SOCY-1 10/SOCY-l  lOG  Views  from  the 

ThiidWorid3:l(3) 
SOCY-365  Econornc  Development  and  Social  Change  (3) 

Note:  PartidpatiaQ  in  the  liiemationalEnvBDnment  and  Devel- 

opnent  Semester  fiilfills  all  requirements  forthis  ooncentiatiaD 

Internaiional  Economic  Relations 
ECON-370  International  EconMnics  (3) 
ECON-371  International  Economics:  Trade  (3) 
ECQM-372  International  Economics  Finance  (3) 
SIS-215/SIS-215G  Competition  in  an  Interdependent 

Worid3:2(3) 
SIS-385  International  Economic  Policy  (3) 
SIS-388  International  Environmental  Politics  (3) 
SIS-389  %)ecial  Topics  in  Policy  Analysis  (3) 
SIS-465  International  Trade  and  Investment  Relations  (3) 
SIS-466  International  Monetary  and  Financial  Relations  (3) 
SIS-504  Multinational  Coipor^ons  (3) 

International  Politics 
mST-l  2(yHIST-l  20G  Inperialism  and  Revohition  3: 1  (3) 
HIST-320  War  and  Diplomacy  Napoleon  to  Bismaick  (3) 
HIST-321  War  and  Pfeace:  Bismarck  to  Mtler  (3) 
SIS-llO/SIS-llOG  Beyond  Sovereignty  3:1  (3) 
SIS-215/SIS-215G  Competition  in  an  Interdependent 

Worid3:2(3) 
SIS-301  Theories  of  International  Pcditics(3) 
SIS-321  International  Law  (3) 
SIS-322  Human  Ri^ts  (3) 
SIS-325  International  Organizations  (3) 
SIS-355  Relations  of  Western  European  Nations  (3) 
SIS-504  Multinational  Corporations  (3) 
SIS-518  Legacy  of  \W)rld  Warn  Diplomacy  (3) 

Islamic  Studies 

RELG-105/RELQ-105G  The  Religious  Heritage  ofthe 

West  2: 1(3) 
RELG-185/RELG-185G Forms  of  flie  Sacred  Religjonsof 

the  East  3:1  (3) 
RELG-370Islam(3) 
SIS-245/SIS-245G  World  of  Islam  3:2  (3) 
SIS-364  Contemporary  Mam  and  Iitfemational  Relations(3) 
SIS-596  Selected  Topics  (3)  with  pennission  ofthe 
student's  advisor 

Peace  and  Conflict  Resolution  Studies 

•  SIS-308  hlroduction  to  Peace  and  Ccnflict  ResohHion  (3) 
or 

SIS-328  Approaches  to  F^conaking  (3) 
SIS-1 10/SIS-l  lOG  Beyond  Sovereignty  3: 1  (3) 
SIS-220/SIS-220G  Conflorting  Our  Differences/Discovering 

Our  Similarities  Conflict  Resohlion  3:2  (3) 
SIS-321  WemationalLaw(3) 
SIS-322  Human  Ri^ts  (3) 
SIS-325  InteniatioiialOr^nizations(3) 
SIS-396  Selected  Topics  (3)  with  pennission  ofthe 
student's  advisor 


Note:  Participation  in  the  Peace  and  Conflict  Resolution  Semes- 
ta-  fulfills  all  requiieraents  fijr  this  concentration. 

United  States  Foreign  Policy 
SIS-381  Foreign  Policies  ofthe  Great  Powers  (3) 
SIS-382  Analysis  of  United  Stales  Foreign  Policy  (3) 
SIS-384  American  Defense  and  Security  PoUcy  (3) 
SIS-385  International  Economic  Policy  (3) 
SIS-389  Special  Topics  in  Policy  Analysis  (3)  (topic 

approved  by  advisor) 
SIS-396  Selected  Topics  (3)  with  permission  of  the 

student's  adviser 
SIS-465  International  Trade  and  InwstnKnt  Relations  (3) 
SIS-466  International  Monetary  and  Financial  Relations  (3) 
SIS-581  Schools  of  Thou^t  in  Conten^xwary  United  States 

Foreign  Ftolicy  (3) 
SIS-583  Ltoited  States  in  World  Affairs  (3) 
SIS-588  International  Security  and  Arms  Control  (3) 
Note:  Partidpation  in  the  International  Politics  and  Foreign  Pol- 
icy SertKSter  fulfills  all  requirements  for  this  concentration. 

Senior  Seminar  (3  credit  hours) 

•  SIS-400  Senior  Serrrinar  in  Inteniaticmal  Relations  (3) 

University  Honors  Program 

Students  in  fte  University  Honors  Program  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  graduate  with  University  Honcrs  in  tiie  major  To  fulfill 
requirensnts  for  University  Honors  in  International  Studies, 
students  may  enroU  in  Honors  sections  of  upper-level  SIS 
courses,  University  Honors  CoUoquia  tau^t  by  SIS  faciity 
membws  or  SIS-350  Honors  Colloquium  in  International 
Studies,  or  may  arrange  an  Honors  supplement  to  an  SIS  senior 
satdnar.  The  school's  Honors  coordinator  advises  students  in 
the  University  Honors  Program  regarding  sdiool  options. 

B.A.  in  Language  and  Area  Studies 

The  B.A  in  Language  and  Area  Studies  is  designed  for  stu- 
daits  with  a  strong  interest  in  a  region  ofthe  workl  and  in  a  lan- 
guage of  that  region.  This  innovative  pnogram  achieves  a 
balance  between  humanities  and  social  sciences  courses,  cchq- 
bined  with  an  advanced  level  of  foreign  language  study.  The 
program,  jointly  designed  and  adninistered  by  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  (CAS)  and  the  School  of  International  Ser- 
vice (SIS),  builds  on  the  strengths  ofthe  CAS  Department  of 
Language  and  Foreign  Studies  (US)  and  the  SIS  field  of  Com- 
parative and  Regional  Studies. 

Admission  to  the  Program 

To  be  considered  for  fiTeshman  admission,  an  applicant 
should  have  earned  at  least  a  3 .00  average  in  secondary  school. 
Students  from  other  regionally  accredited  collegiate  institu- 
tions, and  students  in  other  programs  at  American  University 
who  have  completed  the  fieshman  year,  should  maintain  a  cu- 
rmlative  grade  point  awrageof  3.00  (en  a  4.00  scale)  to  be  con- 
sidered for  ttansfra-  to  ttie  program 
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Majors 

French/Europe,  German^urope,  Russian/Area  Studies,  or 
Sp>snish/l^tin  Amaica 
University  Requirements 

•  Atotalofl20  credit  hours 

•  6  credit  hours  of  college  wiitiiig 

•  3  credit  hotrs  of  college  nBthenxitics  or  file  equivalent  by 
enannnation 

General  Education  Requirements 

•  Atotaloftencouises,consistingofonefoundationcoui8eand 
one  second4evel  course  fiom  an  tqiproved  sequence  from 
each  of  the  five  curricular  areas 

•  No  more  than  6  credit  hours  nay  be  taken  in  the  saoK 
discipline 

Major  Requirements 

•  51  credit  hours  with  grades  of  C  or  better 

•  Ftoficiencyin  the  appropriate  foreign  language  demonstrated 
by  achieving  a  B  (3.00)  average  or  better  for  all  course  work 
in  the  foreign  language  taken  in  the  Department  of  Language 
and  Foreign  Studies. 

Students  may,  where  appropriate,  arid  with  Faculty  Advisory 
Comnittee  approval,  select  spedal  topics  courses  to  fiilfill 
requiranents.  Student  may  also  apply  up  to  3  credit  hours 
toward  the  major  fix)man  approved  internship  or  cooperative 
education  field  experience.  Study  abroad  course  credits  may 
be  used  toward  ttie  major  with  file  approval  of  the  Faculty 
Advisory  Committee. 
Course  Requirements 

Fouodation  Cburses  (9  credit  hours) 

•  SIS-105/SIS-105G  Worid  Pblitics  3;1  (3) 

•  One  iflercuhuralcomminicationcourse  fiwnthe  following: 
SIS-140/SIS-140G  Cross  Cultural  Communication  3: 1  (3) 
SIS-340  Foundations  of  International  Comminication  (3) 
SIS-341  InterculturalCbmrninication(3) 

•  One  comparative  politics  course  fiom  the  following: 
GOVT-1 30/GO\T- 1 30G  Cbmparative  Politics  3: 1  (3) 
GOVT-231  Third  World  Politics  (3) 

GOVT-232  Politics  of  hidustrial  Societies  (3) 
Foreign  Language  Courses  (18  credit  hours) 

•  18  credit  hours  of  course  work  ina  single  foreignlanguaged 
the  300  level  or  above. 

Area  Studies  (21  credit  hours) 

•  1 5  credit  hours,  with  1 2  credit  hovrs  at  the  300  level  or  above, 
in  hunxtruties  courses,  including  3  credit  hours  fix3m  the 
Department  of  History  (HIST-xxx)  and  an  additional  3  credit 
hours  of  course  work  with  a  strong  historical  component, 
fiom  file  following.  Other  appropriate  area  studies  courses 
nay  be  substituted  wifli  the  approval  of  the  maJOT  advisor 


French/Europe 

ARTH-101  European  Art:  RenaisEanceto  file  FresEOt  (3) 

FREN-324  Civilisation  Frangaise  I  (3) 

FREN-325  CivUisation  FranQoise  II  (3) 

FREN-326  Fr«ndi  Topes  (3) 

FREN-327  Le  Francis  Commercial  (3) 

FREN-328  French  TrarBlation;  Concepts  and  Practice  (3) 

FREN-365  Les  Registres  du  Frangais  (3) 

FREN-432  Le  Steele  des  Lumieres  (3) 

FREN-433  LeRomantisme  (3) 

FREN-434  Le  Realisme  (3) 

FREN-435  Lilterature  Contemporaine  (3) 

FHIL-311  Modem  European  Movemaits  (3) 
German/Europe 

ARTH-1 0 1  European  Art:  Raiaissance  to  file  Present  (3) 

CTRM-336  German  Topics  (3) 

GERM-338  IntroductiDn  to  German  Translation  (3) 

GERM-432  Studies  in  German  Hhn  (3) 

CSRM-433  Gennan  Lyric  Ftoetry  (3) 

GERM-438  German  Qviliation  I  (3) 

CERM-439  German  Qvilization  II  (3) 

HIST-239  Modem  Germany  since  1848  (3) 

fflST-318  Nazi  Germany  (3) 

LFS-230/230G  Tbe  Modernist  Explosion:  Culture  and 
Ideology  in  Europe  (3) 

FHIL-31 1  Modem  European  MoverriMits  (3) 
Russian/Area  Studies 

HIST-225/HIST-225G Russia:  Past  and  Present  3:2  (3) 

HIST-230  Early  Russian  Hfetory,  988-1700  (3) 

HIST-231  hnperial  Rissia,  1700-1917  (3) 

HIST-232  Twentieth  Century  Russia  (3) 

HIST-345  Russian  Studies  (3)  (topics) 
1X1-367  Russian  and  Soviet  Literature  (3) 
LIT-368  Dostoyevsky  and  Tolstoy  (3) 
RUSS-347  Introduction  to  Russian  Literature  (3) 
RUSS^Ml  Russian  Nfedia  and  PbUtical  Traislation  (3) 
RUSS-543  Russian  Classics  (3) 
RUSS-548  Topics  in  Russian  Studies  (3) 
Spanish/Latin  America 

HIST-241  Colonial  Latin  America  (3) 
HIST-242  Latin  America  since  Independence  (3) 
HIST-340  Latin  American  Studies  (3)  (topics) 
LFS-210/LFS-210G  Latin  America:  Kstory,  Art, 

Literature  3:2  (3) 
S'AN-SSe  Sipanish  Topics  (3) 
SPAN-357  Introduction  to  Latin  American  Literatue  (3) 
a'AN-358  htroduction  to  SpaniA  Translation  (3) 
SPAN-359  Advanced  Spanish  Translation  (3) 
SPAN450  Danish  Civilization  L  Spain  (3) 
SPAN^51  Spanish  CiviUzstion  11:  Lain  America  (3) 
SPAN491  S^ianish  Internship:  Proyecto  Amistad  {2-6) 
SPAN-554  Qassics  of  Latin  American  Literature  (3) 
SPAN-559  Cblloquiumon  Latin  America  (3) 
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•  6  credit  hours  of  course  woric  in  social  science  courses, 
selected  fiom  be  following.  Other  appropriate  area  studies 
couses  imy  be  substituted  with  the  approval  of  flie  mqor 
advisor. 

French/Europe 

ANTH-339  Culture  Area  Analysis  (3)  (topics) 

ECON-3 18  Economic  History  (3) 

ECC8VI-351  Conpaiative  Economic  Systons  (3) 

ECON-361  Economic  Development  (3) 

GOVT-232  Politics  of  Postindustrial  Societies  (3) 

GOVT-432  Political  Institutions  and  Processes  in  Selected 

Countries  (3)  (topics) 
GOVT-532  Political  Institutions  and  Processes  in  Sdected 

Regions  (3)  (tcpics) 
SIS-331  Overview  of  the  Einopean  Union  (3) 
SlS-355  The  Relations  of  West  European  Nations  (3) 
SIS-530  Colloquium  on  fte  Common  Market  (3) 
SIS-557  Foreign  Policy  Fomiulation  in  West  European 

States  (3) 
Germ  an/Europe 
ANTH-339  Culture  Area  Analysis  (3)  (topics) 
ECON-3 18  Economic  History  (3) 
ECO^-351  Comparative  Ecotcmic  Systems  (3) 
ECON-361  Economic  Development  (3) 
GO\'T-232  Politics  of  Postindustrial  Societies  (3) 
GOVT-432  Pobtical  Institutions  and  Processes  in  Sdected 

Couiiries  (3)  (topics) 
GOVT-532  PoKtical  Institutions  and  Processes  in  Selected 

Regions  (3)  (topics) 
HIST-239  Modem  Germany  since  1848  (3) 
HIST-318  Nazi  Genrany  (3) 
SIS-331  Overview  of  the  European  Union  (3) 
SIS-355  The  Relations  of  West  European  Nations  (3) 
SIS-530  Colloquiiimon  the  Common  Market  (3) 
SIS-551  Economy,  Pohtics  and  Society  in  Europe  (3) 
SIS-557  Foreign  PoKcy  Formulation  in  \\fest  European 

States  (3) 
Russian/Area  Studies 

ANTH-339  Culture  Area  Analysis  (3)  (topics) 

ECON-3 18  Economic  History  (3) 

ECON-351  Comparative  Economic  Systems  (3) 

ECON-361  Economic  Development  (3) 

ECON-552  Economics  ofTransition  (3) 

GOVT-432  Political  Institutions  and  Processes  in  Selected 

Countries:  Former  USSR  (3) 
GOVT-532  Political  Institutions  and  Processes  in  Selected 

Regions:  Eastern  Europe  (3) 
HIST-225/HIST-225G  Russia;  Past  and  f^esent  3:2  (3) 
HIST-230  Early  Russian  Mstoty,  988-1700  (3) 
HIST-231  Impaial  Russia,  1700-1917  (3) 
HIST-232  Twentieth  Century  Russia  (3) 
HIST-345  Russian  Studies  (3)  (topics) 
LFS-200/LFS-200G  Russia  and  the  United  States  3 :2  (3) 


SIS-258  Contemporary  Russia  (3) 
SIS-38 1  Foreign  Policies  of  the  Great  Powers  (3) 
SIS-558  Authoritarianism  and  Democracy  in  Russia  (3) 
Spanish/Latin  America 
ANTH-339  Culture  Area  Analysis  (3)  (topics) 
ECON-351  Comparative  Economic  Systems  (3) 
ECON-361  Economic  Development  (3) 
ECaM-318  Economic  History  (3) 
GOVT-432  Pobtical  Institutions  and  Processes  in  Selected 

Countries  (3)  (topics) 
GOVT-532  Political  Institutions  and  Processes  in  Sdected 

Regions  (3)  (topics) 
HIST-241  Colonial  Latin  America  (3) 
HIST-242  Latin  America  since  Independence  (3) 
HIST-340  Latin  American  Studies  (3)  (topics) 
SIS-276  Contaiporary  Latin  America  (3) 
SlS-337  International  Development  (3) 
SIS-577  International  Relations  of  the  Americas  (3) 
SOCY-531  Regional  Studies  in  Social  Change:  Latin 

America  (3) 
Senior  Capstone  (3  credit  b9urs) 

•  Students  enroll  either  in  an  SIS  comparative  seminar  or  in  an 
approved  topics  or  seminar  coiise  in  Language  and  Foreign 
Studies 

University  Honors  Program 

Students  in  the  University  Honors  ProgBm  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  graduate  with  University  Honors  in  the  major.  To  do 
so,  students  complete  12  hours  of  advanced-level  Honors  woric 
in  the  depaitment  and,  upon  departmental  recommendation, 
graduate  with  University  Honors  in  flie  major  The  department 's 
Honors  cooidinator  advises  studfnts  in  the  University  Honors 
Program  regarding  departmental  options.  See  the  section  on  the 
University  Honors  Program  for  further  details. 

Minor  in  Language  and  Area  Studies 

•  24credithDurswithgradesofCorbetterandatleastl2aedit 
houis  unique  to  the  minor 

Course  Requirements 

•  12  credit  hours  in  the  Department  of  Language  and  Fordign 
Studies  at  the  200  level  or  above,  including  two  courses  at  the 
300  level. 

•  12  caedit  hours  selected  from  an  approved  list  of  courses  in 
area  studies: 

Courses  include  those  from  anthropotogy  (ANTH-xxx), 
economics  (EOON-xxx),  history  (HIST-xxx),  international 
studies  (SIS-xxx),  literature  (LIT-xxx),  or  sociology 
(SOCY-xxx);  one  3-credit  course  rrust  be  at  the  300  levd  or 
above  from  SIS;  one  3-ciBdit  course  must  be  from  Ustoiy. 
Areas  offered: 
French/Europe,  German/Europe,  Russian/Area  Studies,  Span- 
ish/Latin America;  see  list  of  apfaoved  courses  for  rtBJor  in 
Language  and  Area  Studies,  above. 
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Japanese/Asia:  coiKult  LAS  degree  program  advisor  for  ap- 
proval of  courses  for  this  minor. 

International  Environment  and 
Development  Semester 

Admission  to  the  n^gram 

Open  to  students  thm  the  Wadungton  Semester  member  in- 
stitutionsas  part  of  the  Washington  SemesterFVogram  and  to  ju- 
niors and  seniors  in  good  standing  at  American  University. 
Students  spend  12  weeks  of  the  semesta-  in  Washington,  D.C. 
and  three  weeks  in  Africa  (fall  semester)  or  Costa  Rica  (spring 
semester). 

Coirse  Requk«maits 

•  SIS-471  International  Environmait  and  Development 

Seminar  I  (4) 

•  SIS -472  International  Envirornnent  and  Development 

Seminar  0(4) 

•  SIS -473  International  Environment  and  Development 

Research  Project  (4) 

•  SIS-474  International  Environmait  and  Development 

Intem^p  (4) 
Note:  PVticipation  in  this  program  fulfills  all  requirements  for 
an  International  Development  concentration  for  the  B.A.  in  In- 
ternational Studies. 

International  Politics  and  Foreign  Policy 
Semester 

Admission  to  the  Rvgram 

Open  to  students  frcm  the  Washington  Semester  member  in- 
stitutions and  to  juniors  and  saiiors  in  good  standing  at  Ameri- 
can University.  Recommended  prerequisites  for  flie  program 
are  at  least  one  course  in  govenmient  or  intematioied  relations 
and  one  in  eccDomics. 

Course  Requiremciits 

•  SIS  ^91  Intematicnal  PoKtics  and  R»reign  Policy  Soninar  I  (4) 

•  SJS-492  International  Politics  and  Foreign  Policy  Seminar  11(4) 

•  SIS -493  International  Politics  and  Foreign  Fbbcy 

Research  Project  (4) 

•  SIS-497  International  Pbhtics  and  Foreign  FbUcy 

Intem^p  (4) 
Aregular  course  from  the  evening  ofEering^  at  American 
University  rtBy  be  substituted  for  eifiKr  the  internship  or  the 
research  project 
Note:  Participation  in  this  program  fiilfills  all  requirements  fbr  a 
United  States  Foreign  Policy  concentration  forthe  B.A.  in  Inter- 
national Studies. 


Peace  and  Conflict  Resolution  Semester 

Admiiisian  to  the  IVogram 

(^)p«j  to  students  from  the  Wadiington  SerrKster  member  in- 
stitiitionsaspart  ofthe  Washington  Semester  Ffegranandtoju- 
niois  and  seniors  in  good  standing  at  American  University. 
Course  Requirements: 

•  SIS  -486  Peace  and  Conflict  Resolution  Seninar  I  (4) 

•  SIS-4S7  Peace  and  Conflict  Resolution  Seminar  11  (4) 

•  SIS-488  Peace  and  Conflict  Resolution  Research 

Reject  (4) 

•  SIS-489PeaceaiKiC(aiflictResolutionIntemsh^(4) 
Aregular  course  from  the  evening  offerings  at  American 
Ltai versify  nay  be  substituted  for  eithw  the  internship  or  the 
research  prcg'ect. 

Note:  Participation  in  &is  program  fulfills  all  requirements  for  a 
Peace  and  Conflict  Resolution  Studies  concentration  for  the 
B.A  in  International  Studies. 

Minor  in  International  Studies 

•  21  credit  hours  with  grades  of  C  or  better  and  at  least  1 2  credit 
hours  miquB  to  the  minor,  15  credit  hours  ^ould  be  taken  in 
SIS  and  12  of  these  shsuldbe  at  the  300  level  orabow. 

Course  Requirements 

•  SIS-105/SIS-105G  World  Rjlitics  3:1  (3) 

•  One  of  the  following: 

SIS-381  Foreign  Policies  of  the  Great  Powers  (3) 
SIS-382  The  Analysis  of  United  States  Foreign  Policy  (3) 
SIS-384  American  Defense  and  Security  Pohcy  (3) 
SIS-385  International  Ecoix3mic  Policy  (3) 

•  One  of  the  following: 

SIS-258  Contenporary  Russia  (3) 

SIS-264  Contenporary  Middle  East  (3) 

SIS-265  Contemporary  Africa  (3) 

SIS-276  Ccntenporary  Latin  America  (3 ) 

SIS-355  The  Relations  of  Western  European  Nations  (3) 

•  One  of  the  following: 

SIS-301  Theories  of  Intemational  Politics  (3) 

SIS-321  hitemational  Law  (3) 

SIS-325  Intematkmal  Organizaticms  (3) 

SIS-340  Foundations  of  International  Comniinication  (3) 

SIS-349  Selected  Topics  in  Intem^onal  Conxnunicaticn  (3) 

•  9  credit  hours  in  a  functional  field  or  regional  area 
specialization: 

Comparative  and  intemational  race  relations,  global 
envirormiental  politics,  intemational  communication, 
iitemational  devebpment,  international  economic  relations, 
intemational  politics.  Islamic  studies,  peace  and  conflict 
resolution,  or  United  States  foreign  pohcy 
or 

Africa,  the  Amaicas,  Asia,  Eaope,  the  Middle  East,  or 
Russia  and  Cential  Eurasia 
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Combined  B.A.  in  International  Studies 
and  Master's  Degree 

Admission  to  the  Program 

This  program  enables  highly  qualified  students  to  earn  both 
a  BA.  in  International  Studies  witti  a  fimctional  concentration 
in  any  area  of  speciali2ation  offered  by  the  School  of  Intema- 
ticnal  Service,  and  an  M.A  in  International  Afiairs,  Interna- 
tional Communication,  International  Development,  or 
International  Peace  and  Conflict  Resohitioa 

Admisaon  to  ttje  combined  BA./M.A.  program  requires  ju- 
nior or  senior  standing  a  cumulative  grade  point  average  of 
3.50,  aminimum  3.50  grade  point  average  in  SIS  courses,  a  for- 
riBl  appUcation,  a  written  faculty  recommendation,  and  an  es- 
say on  the  student's  academic  interests  and  abilities  in 
international  afiairs.  The  Graduate  Record  Examination  (GRE) 
is  not  required.  Interested  students  should  contact  the  SIS  Grad- 
uate Admisaons  Ofiice. 
Course  Requirements 

•  All  requirements  for  the  B.A.  in  International  Studies 
For  graduate  degree  programs  requiring  up  to  36  credit  hours, 
undergraduate  students  nBy  apply  6  credit  hours  of  qjproved 
500-tevel  course  work  to  satisfy  the  requirements  for  both 
degrees. 

For  graduate  degree  programs  requiring  up  to  39  credit  hours, 
undergraduate  studoits  may  apply  9  credit  hours  of  af^jroved 
5004evel  course  weak  to  satisfy  the  requirenents  for  both 


For  graduate  degree  pro  grams  requiring  up  to  42  credit  hours, 
undergraduate  students  may  apply  12  credit  hours  of 
approved  500-level  course  work  to  satisfy  the  requirements 
for  both  degrees. 
•  AH  requirements  for  the  M.A  in  Intematioiral  Aflfeirs,  the 
M.A.  in  International  Commurucation,  the  M.A.  in 
International  Developmait,  or  the  M.A  in  International 
Peace  and  Conflict  Resolution,  including  a  minimum  of  24 
credit  hours  completed  in  residence  in  graduate  status  after 
the  undergraduate  degree  has  been  awarded. 

Combined  Bachelor's  Degree  and 
M.A.  in  Global  Environmental  Policy 

This  program  enables  qualified  students  to  earn  both  an  un- 
dergraduate degree  (in  any  field)  and  an  MA.  in  Global  Envi- 
rcnmental  Pohcy.  The  coni)ined  program  can  be  completed 
with  four  years  of  undergraduate  study  plus  1 2  irunths  of  addi- 
tional study  (fall  and  firing  semesters  plus  a  summo'  of  re- 
search or  internship).  The  program  offers  students  an 
opportunity  for  strong  training  and  careers  in  environmental 
poUcy. 
Admission  to  the  Program 

Lfadergraduates  should  apply  for  admission  to  the  combined 
program  by  tiie  end  of  the  junior  year.  At  a  minimim,  students 
mist  have  a  minimum  overall  grade  point  average  of  3.00,  a 


year  of  laboratory  science  (BIO-1 10/210  General  Biobgy  VR, 
CHEM-1 10/210  General  Chemistry  I/Il,  PHYS-105/205 
College  Phyacs  I/II  orPHYS-l  10/210  University  Physics  I/II), 
and  a  year  ofcalculus  (MATH-221/222,  MATH-21 1/212).  Ap- 
plications rraist  be  accorrpanied  by  two  lettas  of  recommenda- 
tion and  a  statement  of  purpose.  Graduate  Record  Examination 
(GRE)  scores  are  not  required  for  admissian  to  the  combined 
program  Students  should  discuss  their  interest  in  the  program 
with  the  environmental  studies  coordinator  before  submitting 
an  appUcatioo. 

Requirements 

•  All  requirements  for  a  B.A.  or  B.S.  (in  any  major)  at 
American  University 

Undergraduate  students  nay  apply  6  credit  hours  o  f  approwd 
500-level  course  work  to  satirfy  the  requirements  for  both 
degrees.  ENVS-580Environmaital  Science  I  atri  ENVS-58 1 
EnvironrrBntal Science  Dare  recorrmended. 

•  All  requirements  for  the  M.A  in  Global  EnvironmentEil 
PoUcy,  induding  a  mirrimim  of  24  credit  hours  completed  in 
residence  in  graduate  status  after  the  undergraduate  degree 
has  been  awarded. 

Undergraduate  Certificate  in 

European  Studies 

Certificate  Requirements 

•  18  credit  hours  of  approved  course  work  wifli  at  least  9  credit 
hours  at  ttie  300-level  or  above  with  grades  ofC  or  better 
Grades  of  C-  or  D  in  catificate  program  courses  are  not 
accepted  toward  the  fiilfillment  of  certificate  requirements, 
although  Siese  grades  will  be  included  in  ttie  calculation  ofthe 
GPA  Students  must  have  at  least  a  2.0  GPA  in  certificate 
courses  in  order  to  be  awarded  a  certificate.  Students  in 
certificate  programs  must  take  a  minimum  of  6  credit  hours 
during  each  1 2-month  period  and  cortplete  the  certificate  in 
four  years.  International  studerls  must  enroll  in  9  credit  hours 
each  semester  (except  for  summer).  A  itBximan  of  3  credit 
hours  earned  at  an  accredited  college  or  university  may  be 
applied  toward  flie  certificate  as  transfer  credit 

•  Foreign  language  proficiency 

•  Study  abroad  or  approved  internship  with  a  European  focus 

•  Capstone:  successfiil  completion  of  a  3  credit-hour  European 
studies  research  jjroject  conducted  under  flie  supervision  of  a 
faculty  rrsmber  associated  with  the  European  studies 
certificate  program. 

Course  Requirements 

•  1 8  cjedit  hours  of  approved  European  studies-related  course 
work  including  study  abroad  or  approved  internship  wi4i  a 
European  focus,  and  a  3  oedit  hour  capstone.  Students  should 
take  at  least  one  course  oiAside  of  their  main  area,  discipline, 
or  fidd. 
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Undergraduate  Certificate  in 
International  Affairs 

AdmissifMi  to  the  IVogram 

Open  to  students  in  enrolled  in  a  degree  pnagram  or  at  least 
junior  standing  or  equivalent.  Applicants  must  submit  SAJ' 
scoies  and  their  ollkial  transcripts  along  with  a  one  page  state- 
ment of  purpose.  For  irtemational  students  whose  fiist  lan- 
guage is  not  English,  a  score  of  at  least  550  (213  on  the 
conputer  version)  on  the  TOEFL  is  required. 
Certificate  Requtremeuts 

•  24  credit  hours  of  approved  course  work  with  at  least  1 2  credit 
hours  at  the  3004evel  or  above  with  grades  of  C  or  better. 
Grades  of  C-  or  D  in  certificate  program  courses  will  not  be 
accepted  toward  the  iiilfiljment  of  cotificate  requirements 
althou^  these  grades  will  be  included  in  the  calculation  o  f  the 


cumulative  grade  point  average.  Students  inist  have  at  least  a 
20  grade  point  average  in  certificate  courses  in  order  to  he 
awarded  a  certificate.  Students  in  certificate  programs  must 
like  a  minimum  of  6  credit  hours  during  each  1 2-montti 
period  after  they  are  admitted.  Intematioisil  students  must 
enroll  in  1 2  credit  hours  each  semester  (except  for  summer). 
All  programs  mist  be  completed  within  four  years.  A 
maximnn  of  6  ciedit  hours  earned  at  an  accredited  college  cr 
university  rtBy  be  appUed  toward  the  certificate  as  transfer 
oedit. 
Course  Requirements 

•  One  ofthe  following; 
SIS-105/SIS-105G  WoridPblitics  3:1  (3) 
SIS-140/SIS-140G  Cross-Cultural  Communication  3:1  (3) 
other  jpprowd  General  Education  Course 

•  21  credit  hours  in  courses  approved  by  the  advisor,  induding 
one  course  which  serves  as  a  capstone  course. 


Graduate  Programs 


M.A  in  International  Af&irs 
conc&itrations: 

Comparative  and  Regional  Studies  (CRS) 

International  Economic  Relations  (lER) 

International  Politics  (IP) 

United  States  FoKign  Policy  (USFP) 
M.A  in  Metnational  Communication 
M.A  in  International  Development 
M.A  in  International  Peace  and  Conflict  Resolution 
M.A  in  Ethics,  Peace,  and  Gfobal  Affairs 
M.A  in  Global  Environmental  Polby 

Dual  Degree  FVograms: 
MA.  in  International  Affairs  and  J.D. 
MA.  in  International  Affairs:  concentration  in 
Natural  Resources  and  Sustainable  Development 
with  United  Nations  University  for  Peace,  Costa  Rica 
M.A  in  htemational  Development  and 

Master  of  Theological  Studies 
M.A  in  International  Peace  and  Conflict  Resolution  and 
Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching  or  Master  ofTheological  Studies 

Master  of  International  Service  (executive  program) 
M.S.  in  Developmait  Management 
Ph.D.  in  International  Relations 


M.A.  in  International  Affairs 

Admission  to  the  IVogram 

AppJicants  must  hold  an  accredited  bachdor  's  degree  w  itti  a 
cumilative  grade  point  average  of  at  least  a  B+  (3.30  or  higher 
on  a  4.00  scale)  and  should  have  had  at  least  24  credit  hours  of 
social  science  course  woik  relevant  to  international  studies.  Stu- 
dents who  do  not  meet  these  ninimim  requirements,  if  other- 
wise adnissiUe,  may  be  assigned  additional  course  work  in 
excess  of  degree  requirements  specified  at  the  time  of  admis- 
sioa 

The  application  deadline  for  fell  admission  is  Janxiary  15; 
for  ^jring  admission  October  1  (September  15  for  international 
students).  Adrritted  students  may  defer  matriculation  for  no 
longer  than  two  semesters  provided  that  a  written  request  for  de- 
ferment is  submitted  to  and  approved  by  the  SIS  Graduate  Ad- 
missions OfiBoe. 

AH  applicants  except  students  whose  degree  was  earned  at 
an  institution  where  English  was  not  the  language  of  instmcticn 
are  required  to  submit  results  ofthe  aptitude  sectionof  fceGrad- 
uate  Record  Examination  (GRE).  International  applicants 
whose  degree  was  not  conducted  in  English  and/cr  whose  na- 
tive language  is  not  English  are  required  to  submit  results  ofthe 
Test  of  English  as  a  Foreign  Language  (TOEFL).  The  minimum 
TOEFL  score  for  fuU  consideration  is  600  (250  on  the  computer 
veraon).  LSAT  scores  will  be  accepted  in  place  of  flie  O^i  for 
J.DTM.A  applicants.  Fall  applicants  should  plan  to  take  ttie  ap- 
propriate test  no  later  than  Deceniwr  to  ensure  full  consider- 
ation ofthe  application  by  the  January  deadline. 

All  applicants  must  submit  two  letters  of  reference  evaluat- 
ing unda'graduate  acadonic  performance  and  suitability  for 
graduate  study  in  international  aiSiirs,  at  least  one  of  whidi 
should  be  from  an  acadonic  source.  A  resuiTB  should  be  in- 
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chided  in  the  ajjjAicatiDn.  ^^phcants  must  submit  transcripts 
from  all  institutions  attraided  Cultural  iactois  are  considered  in 
evaluating  transcripts  and  examination  results. 

Requests  for  the  transfer  of  a  maximum  of  6  graduate  credit 
hours  from  other  accredited  institutions  to  be  ap[jied  to  a  mas- 
ta-'s  degree  are  considered  after  successful  conpletion  of  9 
credit  hours  in  the  graduate  program  at  American  University.  A 
minimum  grade  of  B  in  each  course  is  required  for  transfer. 
Tiansfa-  courses  trust  have  been  completed  within  seven  years 
of  admission  and  must  fulfill  stated  requirements  of  the  degree 
program 

Oegfree  Requirements 

•  39-42  credit  hours  of  approved  graduate  course  wodc  witti  a 
cumulatiw  grade  point  avwageof  3.00,  including  a  rrnnimim 
of  1 8  credit  hours  in  a  major  field  induding  one  theoiy  course 
and  one  graduate-level  econoirics  or  intematicoal  economic 
pohcy  course  ^^propriate  to  ttie  field,  9  credit  hours  in  a 
related  fidd  selected  fromoffaings  in  SIS  or  other  teaching 
unitsof  the  university,  6  credit  hours  in  social  science  research 
methodology  aid  6  credit  hours  of  research. 

•  Comprehensive  examination  in  the  major  field 

To  be  eligible  to  take  a  camprehensive  examination,  students 
musthavemaintained  at  least  a3.00  grade pointaverage(ona 
4.00  scale)  in  all  graduate  course  woriL  See  the  SIS  Graduate 
Advising  Office  for  comprehensive  examination 
requirements  for  each  fiekl. 

•  Demonstration  of  research  and  writing  skills  through 
conpletion  of  a  master's  thesis,  substaidial  research  p^ier 
requirement,  or  research  pradicum  All  courses  taken  to 
fulfill  this  requirement  mist  be  passed  with  a  grade  of  B  or 
better. 

Theas:  6  credit  hours  of  thesis  credit  and  submission  of  the 


Substantial  research  papra'  requirement  one  3  credit  hour 
internship  or  cooperative  education  field  experience  and  one 
3  credit  hour  substantial  research  paper,  or  two  substantial 
research  papers 

Research  practicunr  6  credit  hours  supervised  by  major  fidd 
faculty  advisors  (by  permission  and  specific  anangenieDt). 
•  Proficiency  in  a  modem  fcreiga  language: 

Research  competence  in  English  and  another  language 
relevant  to  the  student's  career  objectives  must  be  certified. 

Major  Field  Concentratioiis 

Comparative  and  Regional  Studies  (CRS);  International  Bco- 
ncmic  Relations  (DSR);  International  Politics  (IP);  United  States 
Foreign  Policy  (USFP),  or  Natural  Resources  and  Sustainable 
Development  (NRSD)  (through  exchange  program  witti  United 
Nations  University  for  Peace,  Costa  Rica) 


Course  Requirements 

COMPARATIVE  AISD  REGIONAL  STUDIES  (CRS) 
(39  credit  hours) 

Major  Field  (18  credit  hours) 

•  SIS-672  Theories  of  International  and  Conparative 

Studies  (3) 
or 
approved  course  in  comparative  theory  (3) 

•  One  of  the  following: 

SIS-589  Global  Political  Economy  (3) 

SIS-673  Comparatiw  Political  Ecotcmy  (3) 

or  other  approved  course  in  comparative  economics  (3) 

•  12  credit  hours  of  course  work  in  a  regional  ccncoitratbn: 
Africa,  the  Americas,  Asia,  Europe,  the  Middle  East,  Russia  and 
Central  Eurasia,  or  yamic  Studies. 

Related  Field  (9  credit  hours) 

•  Three  approved  couses  fiom  one  of  the  other  major  field 
groups  in  SIS:  Global  Environmental  Policy  (GEP), 
International  Communication  (IC),  International 
Devdopment  (ID),  Intemational  Eccmomic  Relations  (lER), 
International  Peace  and  Conflict  Resolution  (IPCR), 
International  PbUtics  (IP),  and  United  States  Foreigii  Pohcy 
(USFP). 

or 
Three  courses  making  up  an  optional  related  field  and 
approved  by  the  student's  faculty  advisor 

Social  Science  Research  Methodology  (6  credit  hours) 

•  SIS-600  Quantitative  Analysis  in  Intonational  Afl&irs  (3) 

•  methodokigy  course  ap[iT}priate  to  the  studait's  resesrch 
interests  (3) 

Research  and  Writing  Requirement  (6  credit  hours) 

•  SIS-797  Master's  Thesis  Supervision  (6) 

or 

Substantial  research  papa*  reqinrement 
Note.  The  thesis  (or  at  least  3  credit  hours  of  flie  substaatial 
research  paper  requirement)  mist  relate  to  the  regicmal  and 
conparative  agjectsof  fee  CRS  fieU.  A  practicum  research 
couise  must  receive  prior  approval  from  the  faculty  advisor. 

INTERNATIONAL  ECONOMIC  RELATIONS  (lER) 
(39-42  credit  hours) 

Major  Field  (lg-21  credit  hours) 

•  ECON-603  Introduction  to  Economic  Theory  (3) 

Note:  Students  with  a  strong  background  in  economics  may 
have  this  course  requirement  waiwd  without  substitution 
with  f)ermission  of  advisor. 

•  SIS-616  International  Economics  (3)  (prerequisite: 

ECON-603  or  equivalent) 

•  SIS-665  Intemational  Trade  and  Investment  Rdations  (3) 

•  SIS-666  Intemational  Monetary  and  Financial  Relations  (3) 
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•  9  crtxlit  hours  ofintemational  economic  pohcy  courses  from 
either  SIS  cr  other  departments,  in  an  area  sudi  as  trade  and 
investments,  money  and  finance,  business,  law  and  policy,  or 
an  individually-designed  area,  with  the  approval  of  the 
faculty  advKor 

Reliited  Held  (9  ci«dit  hours) 

•  Three  approved  courses  from  one  of  the  other  major  field 
groups  in  SIS:  Corr^Mrative  and  Regional  Studies  (CRS), 
Global  Environmental  Policy  (OEP),  International 
Coimiiunication  (IC),  International  Development  (ID), 
International  Peace  and  Conflict  Resolution  (IPCR), 
International  Politics  (IP),  or  United  States  Foreign  Policy 
(USFP). 

or 

Three  courses  making  up  an  optional  related  field  (induding 
iilemational  business)  and  approved  by  the  student's  fiiculty 
advisor 

Social  Sdence  Research  Methodology  (6  credit  hours) 

•  SIS-600  Quantitative  Analysis  in  International  Aj&irs  (3) 

•  methodology  course  appropriate  to  flie  student's  researdi 
interests  (3) 

Research  and  Writing  Requirement  (6  credit  hours) 

•  aS-797  Master's  Thesis  Si^jervision  (6) 

or 

Substantial  research  paper  requirement 
Note:  The  thesis  or  substantial  research  paper  must  relate 
clearly  to  the  field  ofintemational  economic  relations. 
INTERNATIONAL  PM^ITTCS  <ff)  (39  «Tedit  hours) 
Major  Field  (18  ci«dit  hours) 

•  BCON-603  Introduction  to  Economic  Theory  (3) 

or 
apptovsA  course  in  economics  (3) 

•  SIS-«)lTheoryinInteniatiOTalRdatians(3) 

or 
SIS -604  Masterworks  of  International  Relations  (3) 

•  12  credit  hours  in&e  International  PoUics  (IP)  fidd  proposed 
by  the  studmt  in  a  statement  of  purpose  and  approved  by  the 
student's  faculty  advisor 

Related  FWld  (9  credit  hours) 

•  Three  ooursBS  from  one  ofthe  other  major  field  groups  in  SIS: 
Comparative  and  Regional  Studies  (CRS),  Global 
Environmertal  Fblicy  (GEP),  International  Comnunication 
(IC),  International  Development  (ID),  International 
Economic  Relations  (IHK),  International  Peace  and  Conflict 
Resolution  (IPCR),  or  United  States  ForeignPolicy  (USFP). 

or 

Three  courses  making  up  an  optional  related  field  apfroved 
by  the  student 's  feculty  advisor  or  the  SIS  Graduate  OfQce. 

Sodal  Science  Research  Methodology  (6  credit  hours) 

•  SIS-600  QvBntitative  Analysis  in  International  Afl&irs  (3) 


•  methodology  course  appropriate  to  the  student's  research 
interests  (3) 

Research  and  Writing  Requirement  (6  credit  hours) 

•  SIS-797  Master's  Thesis  Si^jervision  (6) 

or 

Substantial  research  peper  requirement 
Note:  The  thesis  or  substantial  research  papa*  must  relate 
clearly  to  the  field  of  international  poKtics. 

UNITED  STATES  FOREIGN  P«-ICY  (USFP) 
(39  credit  hours) 

Major  Field  (18  credit  hours) 

•  SIS -689  Seminar  in  Policy  Analysis  (3) 

or 

SIS-581  Schools  of  Thought  in  Contenporary  U.S.  Fweign 
FbUcy(3) 

•  One  of  the  following: 

BCON-603  Introduction  to  Economic  Theory  (3) 
SIS-615  Fundamaitalsof  US.  Foreign  Economic  Pohcy  (3) 
approved  course  in  economic  poHcy  (3) 

•  SIS-682  United  States  Foreign  Pohcy  (3) 

•  9  CTedit  hours  fiwn  the  following 

SIS-581  Schools  of  Thought  in  Contenporary  U.S.  Foreign 

Ftohcy  (3)  (if  not  »ised  to  fiilfill  requiremert  above) 
SIS-583  United  States  in  Wsrld  Affaire  (3) 
SIS-588  International  Security  and  Anns  Contrd  (3) 
SIS-619  Special  Studies  in  International  Politics  (3)  (tq)ic 

approved  by  advisor) 
SIS-683  Congress  and  U.S.  Foreign  Ftolicy  (3) 
SIS-684  National  Secaity  RjUcy  (3) 
SIS-685  United  Slates-Rusaan/Euasian  Security  Relaticns  (3) 
SIS-689  Seminar  in  Pohcy  Analysis  (3)  (if  not  used  to  fulfill 

requirement  abow) 
or  apiroved  SIS  courees  relating  directly  to  U.S.  foreign 
policy,  country-  or  region-specific  topics,  intemjiional 
economic  policy  or  issues  such  as  law,  iUicit  drugs, 
inteUigence,  and  arras  control. 
Related  Field  (9  credit  hours) 

•  Three  approved  courses  from  one  of  the  oflier  major  field 
groups  in  SIS:  Cortqarative  and  Regional  Studies  (CRS), 
Global  Environmental  Policy  (GEP),  International 
Communication  (IC),  International  Development  (ID), 
International  Economic  Relations  (lER),  International  Peace 
and  Conflict  Resolution  (IPCR)  or  Intanational  Ftolitics  (IP). 

or 

Three  courses  making  up  an  optional  related  field  approved 
by  the  student's  &culty  advisor  or  the  SIS  Graduate  Office. 

Sodal  Sdence  Research  Methodology  (6  credit  hours) 

•  SIS-600  Quantitative  Analysis  in  Intematiooal  Affairs  (3) 

•  nethodology  course  appropriate  to  the  student's  research 
interests  (3) 
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Research  and  Writing  Requirement  (6  credit  hours) 

•  SIS-797  Master's  Thesis  Supervision  (6) 

or 

Substantial  research  paper  requirement 

Note.  The  thesis  or  substantial  research  paper  must  cleaily 

relate  to  tbe  field  of  U.S.  foreign  policy. 
NATURAL  RESOURCES  AND  SUSTAINABLE 
DEVELOPMENT  (42  credit  hours) 
Note:  This  concentration  is  available  only  toough  the  exchange 
piogram  witii  United  Nations  University  for  Peace,  Costa  Rica 
Contact  the  SIS  Graduate  Office  fijr  more  informatioa 
Major  Field  (29  credit  hours) 

•  ECON-603  Introduction  to  Economic  Theory  (3) 
or  one  of  the  fdlowing: 

ECON-579  Environmental  Economics  (3) 
SIS-616  International  Economics  (3) 
^)pro  ved  economics  coinse 

•  SIS-637  loteinational  Development  (3) 

or 
SIS-649  Environmait  and  Development  (3) 

•  SIS-660  Environment  and  PoUtics  (3) 

•  11  credit  hours  of  SIS-602  AU-University  for  Peace 
Exchange  topics  courses 

•  additional  9  credit  hours  of  approved  SIS  graduate  courses 

Social  Science  Research  Methodology  (7  credit  hours) 

•  SIS-602  AU-Ltoiveisity  for  Peace  Exchange  (topics) 

Research  and  Writing  Requirement  (6  credit  hours) 

•  SIS-602  AU-Ltoivereity  for  Peace  Exchange: 

Intem^p  (3) 

•  SIS-795  Master's  Research  Requirement  (3) 

M.A.  in  International  Affairs  and  J.D. 

Graduates  receive  the  J.D.  degree  from  the  Washington  Col- 
lege of  Law  and  the  M.  A.  in  International  Afi&irs  from  the 
School  of  Intemational  Service. 
Admission  to  the  Program 

Students  apply  to  bofti  the  Wadiington  College  of  Law 
(WCL)  and  the  School  of  hiem^onal  Service  (SIS).  Studaits 
nay  begin  their  studies  in  SB  after  completing  one  fiill  year  of 
fiill-timB  study  at  WCL  SIS  accepts  LSAT  scores  in  place  of  the 
GRE  general  scores  normally  required  for  admisaon.  For  ^- 
cific  criteria  employed  by  SIS,  see  the  graduate  adovission  and 
degree  requirements  for  the  M.A.  in  Intemational  Affairs 
above.  Admission  to  either  WCL  or  SIS  in  ns  way  inqiies  that 
admission  to  the  other  will  be  granted.  Students  who  have  been 
adnntted  to  the  M.A.  in  Intemational  Afl&irs  may  apply  to 
WCL.  For  more  information  on  admission  requirements,  con- 
tact the  WCL  Admissions  Office  at  202-2744 101. 
D^ree  Requirements 

•  86  credit  hours  of  WCL  course  work 

Up  to  6  credit  hours  of  SIS  course  work  may  be  credited 
toward  the  J.D.  requirement. 


•  39  credit  hours  of^jpoved  graduate  course  vwrk  in  an  SIS  MA 
in  InlematiDrial  Affitirs  oonoaitration :  Oon^Brative  and  Regicnal 
Studies  (CRS),  IntCTnatbnal  Economic  Relations  (lER), 
Intemational  PoHtics  (IPX  or  United  States  Foreign  Policy 
(USFP). 

Ujp  to  1 5  oedit  hours  in  W(X  comes  may  be  credited  toward  flie 
M.  A  requirements  (see  approved  list  in  the  SIS  Graduate  OIBoe). 

•  Proficiency  in  CHie  modem  foreign  language 

•  Corrprehensive  examination 

•  Thesis  or  substantial  research  paper  requirement 
Course  Requirements 

•  approved  major  theory  course  (3) 

•  approved  major  field  course  (3) 

•  approved  research  rrethods  course  (3) 

•  approved  economic  or  business  policy  course  (3) 

•  9  credit  hours  of  approved  related  field  courses 

•  6  credit  hours  ofmaster's  thesis  or  substai^alreseardi  paper 
requirement  option 

•  Up  to  1 5  oedit  hours  in  WCL  course  vrork  including  the 
following 

LAW-5 1 6  Legal  Rhetoric  Writing  and  Researdi  I  (2) 
LAW-5 1 7  Legal  Rhetoric:  Writing  and  Reseanii  II  (2) 
5  credit  hours  of  approved  intranational  law  course  work 

M.A.  in  International  Communication 

Admission  to  the  Program 

Students  applying  for  admission  to  this  program  must  have 
had  a  strong  undergraduate  major  or  minoT  in  sodal  and  behav- 
ioral sciences  or  commmicalion.  For  flirther  infotmation,  contact 
the  International  Commmication  Division  at  202-885-1621 . 

AppUcants  must  hold  an  accredited  bachelor's  de^ee  wiftt  a 
cirrrulative  gade  point  average  of  at  least  a  B+  (3.30  or  higher  on 
a4.00  scale)  and  should  have  had  at  least  24  aedit  hours  of  social 
sdenoe  course  week  rdevait  to  irrtemational  studies.  Studoits 
vvho  do  not  meet  these  minimnn  requirements,  if  otherwise  ad- 
missible, may  be  assigned  additicmal  coirse  work  in  excess  of  de- 
gree rec^urenents  specified  at  the  time  of  adnission. 

Tbe  apphcatim  deadline  for  fall  admission  is  January  15;  for 
spring  admission  October  1  (Septrariber  15  for  international  stu- 
dents). Admitted  students  ruE^  defer  matriculation  fca-  no  Icnger 
then  two  senssters  provided  ftiat  a  written  request  fir  deSrmrat  is 
siintiitted  to  and  approved  by  flie  SB  Graduate  AdnissiorK  OflSce. 

All  applicants  except  students  whose  degree  was  earned  at 
an  institution  where  Enghsh  was  not  the  language  of  instmction 
are  required  to  submit  results  of  the  aptitude  section  of  the  Grad- 
uate Record  Examination  (GRE).  Intemational  appUcants 
whose  degree  was  not  conducted  in  Fnglish  and/or  >^hose  na- 
tive language  is  not  En^h  are  required  to  submit  results  of  tiie 
Test  ofEnglish  asa  Foreign  Language  (TOEFL).  The  rrininirm 
TCEFL  score  for  fiill  consideration  is  600  (250  onttre  computer 
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version).  Fall  applicants  ^ouldplanto  take  the  appropriate  test 
no  later  than  December  to  ensure  full  consideration  of  the  appb- 
cation  by  the  January  deadline. 

All  applicants  must  submit  two  letters  of  reference  evaluat- 
ing undergraduate  academic  performance  and  suitability  for 
graduate  study  in  international  affeirs,  at  least  one  of  which 
should  be  from  an  academic  source.  A  resume  should  be  in- 
cluded in  the  application  Applicants  rtust  submit  transcripts 
from  all  institutions  attended.  Cultural  factors  are  considered  in 
evaluating  transcripts  and  examination  resulta 

Requests  for  the  transfer  of  a  maxinum  of  6  graduate  credit 
hours  from  other  accredited  institutions  Id  be  q)pUed  to  a  mas- 
ter's  degree  are  considered  after  successful  conpletion  of  9 
credit  hours  in  the  graduate  program  at  American  University.  A 
minimum  grade  of  B  in  each  course  is  required  for  transfw. 
Transfer  courses  must  have  been  completed  within  seven  years 
of  admission  and  niist  MM  stated  requirements  of  the  degree 
program. 

Degree  Requirements 

•  39  credit  hours  of  approved  graduate  course  work  with  a 
cumulative  grade  point  average  of  3 .  00,  including  a  minimum 
of  12  credit  hours  in  the  rrajor  field  including  one  theory 
course  and  one  gradiate-level  economics  or  international 
economic  policy  course  appro{Hiate  to  the  field,  15  credit 
hours  in  a  concentration/related  field  selected  from  offerings 
in  SIS  or  other  teaching  units  of  ftie  university,  6  credit  horns 
in  social  scioice  research  methodology,  and  6  credit  hours  of 
research. 

•  One  oral  comprehensive  examination  in  international 
communication 

To  be  eligible  to  take  a  comprehensive  examination,  students 
mist  have  maintained  at  least  a  3 .00  grade  pdnt  average  (on  a 
4.00  scale)  in  aU  graduate  course  work 

•  Demonstration  of  research  and  writing  skills  through 
completion  of  a  master's  thesis,  substantial  research  paper 
requirement,  or  a  research  practicum  AU  courses  taken  to 
ftilflll  this  requirement  must  be  passed  with  a  grade  of  B  or 
better. 

Thesis:  6  credit  hours  of  thesis  credit  and  submission  of  the 
thesis. 

Substantial  research  paper  reqwrement:  one  3  credit  hour 
inlem^p  or  cooperative  education  field  experience  and  one 
3  credit  hour  substantial  research  paper  taken  in  conjuncticn 
with  a  600-  or  700-lewl  course;  or  two  substantial  research 
papers  taken  in  conjunction  with  600-  or  700-level  courses 
Reseamh  practicum:  6  oedithouis  supervised  by  major  field 
faculty  advisors  (by  pomission  and  specific  arrangement). 

•  Rt)ficiency  in  a  modem  foreign  language: 

Research  competence  in  English  and  another  language 
relevant  to  the  student's  career  objectives  imst  be  certified. 


Course  Requirements 

Major  Field  (12  credit  hours) 

•  SIS -640  International  Comnunication  (3) 

•  SIS-642  Cross-Cultural  Communication  (3) 

•  SIS-643  Political  Economy  of  International 

Comnunication  (3) 
or 

SIS-644  Communication  and  Social  and  Eiconomic 
Development  (3) 

•  SIS -645  International  and  Comparative 

Communication  Pohcies  (3) 
Concentration/Rehted  Field  (15  credit  hours) 

•  Courses  approved  by  the  studeri's  faculty  advisor  selected 
from  one  concentration.  Students  may  design  their  own 
concentration  with  the  approval  of  the  faculty  advisor. 
Exan^ies  of  concentrations  include: 

Intercultural  Relations 
Geopolitics  cf  Information 
Global  Media  Studies 

International  Communication  and  Development 
International  and  Comparative  Communication  Policy 
International  Communication  and  Information  Technology 
Social  Science  Research  Methodology  (6  credit  hours) 

•  SIS-600  Quantitative  Analyas  in  htemationalAf&irs  (3) 

•  SIS-695  Research  Seminar  in  International 

ComiTunication  (3) 
Research  and  Writing  Requirement  (6  credit  hours) 

•  SIS-797  Master's  Thesis  Sn)ervJsion  (6) 

or 

Substantial  research  paper  requirement 
Note:  The  thesis  or  substantial  research  peper  mist  relate  to 
the  field  of  International  Communication. 

M.  A.  in  International  Development 

Admission  to  the  ntigram 

Apfdicants  must  hold  an  accredited  bachdor  's  degree  wittt  a 
cumilative  grade  point  average  of  at  least  a  B+  (3.30  or  higher 
on  a  4.00  scale)  and  should  have  had  at  least  24  credit  hours  of 
social  science  course  weak  relevant  to  international  studies.  Stu- 
dents who  do  not  nset  these  mininiim  requirements,  if  other- 
wise adrrissiUe,  may  be  assigned  additional  cxjuise  work  in 
excess  of  degree  requirements  specked  at  the  time  of  admis- 
sion 

The  application  deadline  for  fell  admisaon  is  January  15; 
for  spring  admission  October  1  (September  15  for  international 
students).  Adnitted  students  may  defer  matriculation  for  no 
longer  than  two  semesteis  pro  vided  that  a  written  request  for  de- 
ferment is  submitted  to  and  approved  by  the  SIS  Graduate  Ad- 
missions 0£5oe. 

All  applicants  except  students  whose  d^ree  was  earned  at 
an  institiition  \xhere  EngH^  was  not  the  language  of  instruction 
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are  required  to  submit  resuhsof  the  aptitude  section  of  flie  Grad- 
uate Record  Examination  (ORE).  International  applicants 
whose  degree  was  not  conducted  in  E^lish  and/or  whose  na- 
tive language  is  not  En^ish  are  required  to  submit  results  of  the 
Test  of  English  as  a  Foreign  Language  (TOEFL).  The  nini- 
mun  TOEFL  score  Sx  full  consideration  is  600  (250  on  the 
computer  version).  Fall  applicants  should  pian  to  take  the  ap- 
pnopriate  test  no  later  than  Etecember  to  ensure  fiiU  consider- 
ation of  the  efjplication  by  the  January  deadline. 

All  applicants  must  submit  two  letters  of  reference  evduat- 
ing  undergraduate  academic  performance  and  suitabihty  for 
graduate  study  in  international  affairs,  at  least  one  of  which 
should  be  fiom  an  academic  source.  A  resume  should  be  in- 
cluded in  the  app^cation.  AppUcants  must  submit  tiansoipts 
fiom  all  institutions  attended.  Cultural  fectois  are  considered  in 
evaluating  transcripts  and  examination  results. 

Requests  for  the  transfer  of  a  maximum  of  6  graduate  credit 
hours  fiom  other  accredited  institutions  to  be  apfdied  to  a  mas- 
ter's degree  are  considered  after  successM  coiipletiDn  of  9 
credit  hours  in  the  graduate  program  at  American  University.  A 
ninimum  grade  of  B  in  each  course  is  required  for  transfer. 
Transfer  courses  irust  have  been  completed  within  sewn  years 
of  admission  and  must  fiilfill  stated  requirements  of  tiie  degree 
program 

Degree  Requirements 

•  39-42  credit  hours  of  approved  graduate  course  woric  witti  a 
cumulative  grade  point  average  of  3.00,  including  a  nininum 
of  15  credit  hours  in  the  core,  15  credit  hours  in  a 
concentration/related  field  selected  fiwm  offerings  in  SIS  or 
other  teaching  units  of  the  univereity,  6  credit  hours  in  social 
science  researdi  methodology,  and  6credit  hours  of  research. 

•  Cornjrehaisive  exanination  in  the  major  field 

To  be  eligible  to  take  a  comprehensive  examination,  studsnts 
musthavemaiiSained  at  least  a3.00  grade pointaverage  (on  a 
4.00  scale)  in  all  graduate  course  work.  The  comprehensive 
examination  requirement  includes  research  group  meetings 
plusan  oral  research  presoitaticn  in  conjunction  with  a  thesis, 
substantial  research  paper,  or  practicum. 

•  Demonstration  of  research  and  writing  skills  through 
conpletion  of  a  master's  thesis,  substantial  research  pqwr 
requirement,  or  research  practicum  AH  courses  taken  to 
fulfill  this  requirement  rtust  be  passed  with  agrade  of  Bor 
better. 

Thesis:  6  credit  hours  of  tiiesis  credit  and  submission  of  the 

thesis. 

Substantial  research  paper  requirement  one  3  credit  hour 

internship  or  cooperative  education  field  experience  and  one 

3  credit  hour  substantial  research  paper,  or  twj  sii>staitial 

research  papers. 

Research  practicum  6  credit  hours  supervised  by  major  field 

faculty  advisors  (by  permission  and  specific  airangen:ent). 

•  ProficieiKy  in  a  modem  ftjeign  language: 


Research  competence  in  English  and  anottier  language 
relevant  to  the  student's  career  objectives  must  be  certified. 
Course  Requirements 

Core  (12-15  credit  hours) 

•  ECON-603  Intnxluction  to  Economic  Theory  (3) 

(may  be  waived  by  the  division  director,  which  reduces  the 
total  required  credit  hours  to  39  and  the  core  course  credit 
hours  to  12) 

•  ECON-661  Survey  of  Economic  Development  (3) 

•  SIS-636  MicropoUtics  of Devdopment  (3) 

•  SlS-637  International  Development  (3) 

•  One  of  the  following 

SIS-533  ftpulation.  Migration,  and  Development  (3) 
SIS-616  International  Economics  (3) 
SlS-650  Global  Economy  and  Sustainable  Development  (3) 
SIS-651  Managing  Economic  Policy  Reform  (3) 
SIS-635  Advanced  Topics  in  Development  Managanent 

Community  Development  (3) 

Rural  Development  (3) 

Urban  Development  (3) 
Concentration/Related  Field  (15  credit  hours) 

•  Courses  ap^jroved  by  the  student's  faculty  advisor  selected 
fiom  one  concentration.  Amaxirnumof  6  credit  hours  fiom 
SIS-633  Selected  Toprics  in  International  Communication, 
SIS-638  Selected  Topics  in  Intanatioaal  Developmait  Skills, 
and  SIS-639  Selected  Topics  in  Intemational  Conflict 
Resolution  Skills  may  be  included.  Students  may  design  their 
own  concentration  with  flie  ajiptoval  of  ttie  faculty  advisor. 
Examples  of  concentrations  inchide: 

Community  Development  and  Basic  Needs 

Development  Finance  and  Banking 

Development  Education 

Development  Management 

Development  Policy 

Economics  and  Finance  and  Intemational  Economic  Policy 

Entrepreneurship  and  Small  Business 

Envircmment  and  Development 

Gender  Studies  and  Development 

NGOs  and  Development 

Social  Science  Research  Methodology  (6  credit  hours) 

•  SIS-600  Quantitative  Analysis  in  Intanatiooal  Afibirs  (3) 

•  appnoved  methodology  course  appropriate  to  the  studoit's 
research  interests  (3) 

Research  and  Writing  Requirement  (6  credit  liours) 

•  SIS-797  Masttr's  Thesis  Supervision  (6) 

or 
Substantial  research  paper  requirement 
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M.A.  in  International  Development  and 
Master  of  Theological  Studies 

A  dual  master's  degree  [rograni  is  offered  by  the  School  of 
Internatiunal  Service  and  Wesley  Theological  Seminary.  Grad- 
uates receive  both  ttie  MA.  in  International  Etevetopment  and 
the  Mastff  of  ITieological  Studies. 
Admission  and  Requirements 

•  AppUcations  are  submitted  to  botti  SIS  and  Wesley.  Students 
trust  be  admitted  separately  to  each  program 

•  Studentsmay  count  upto  9credithours from Wesleytowaid 
the  related  field/concoitratjon  requiranent  for  ttie  MA.  in 
International  Development,  and  an  additional  3  credit  houis 
toward  the  research  requirement  if  they  select  the  thesis 
option. 

Please  refer  to  the  NNfesley  Theological  Seminary  catalog  for  a 
description  of  the  degree  requiremaits  for  the  Master  of  Theo- 
logical Studies,  or  call  the  Admissions  OfiSce  at  202- 88  5 -8652. 

M.A.  in  International  Peace  and 
Conflict  Resolution 

Admission  to  the  n-ogram 

Applicants  must  hold  an  accredited  bachelor 's  degree  with  a 
cumjlative  grade  point  average  of  at  least  a  B+  (3.30  or  higher 
on  a  4.00  scale)  and  should  have  had  at  least  24  credit  hours  of 
social  science  course  work  relevant  to  international  studies.  Stu- 
dents who  do  not  meet  these  minirrum  requiiements,  if  other- 
wise adnissiUe,  may  be  assigned  additional  course  work  in 
excess  of  degree  requiranents  specified  at  Ak  time  of  admis- 
sioa 

The  application  deadline  for  fell  admission  is  January  15; 
for  ^jring  admission  October  1  (September  15  for  international 
students).  Adnitted  students  may  defer  matriculation  for  no 
longer  than  two  semesters  pro  vided  that  a  written  request  for  de- 
ferment is  submitted  to  and  appxjved  by  the  SIS  Graduate  Ad- 
missions OflSoe. 

AH  apphcants  excqit  students  whose  degree  was  earned  at 
an  irKtitution  where  English  was  not  the  language  of  instruction 
are  required  to  submit  results  of  the  aptitude  section  of  the  Grad- 
uate Record  Examination  (GRE).  International  applicants 
whose  degree  was  not  conducted  in  English  and/or  whose  na- 
tive language  is  not  Imglish  are  required  to  submit  results  of  the 
Test  of  English  as  a  Foreign  Language  (TOEFL).  The  minimum 
TOEFL  score  fijr  Ml  consideration  is  600  (250  on  the  computer 
version).  Applicants  should  plan  to  take  the  appropriate  test  no 
laterthan  Deoanber  to  erBure  full  consideraticHi  of  the  applica- 
tion by  the  January  deadline. 

All  applicants  must  submit  two  letters  of  reference  evaliat- 
ing  undergraduate  academic  performarKe  smd  suitability  for 
graduate  study  in  interrational  afiiiirs,  at  least  one  of  which 
should  be  from  an  academic  source.  A  resume  should  be  in- 
cluded in  the  application.  Fall  applicants  mist  submit  tran- 
scrqjts  from  all  institutions  atterxied.  Cultural  factors  are 
considered  in  evaluating  transcripts  and  examinatian  results. 


Requests  for  the  transferof  a  maximim  of  6  graduate  credit 
hours  from  other  accredited  institutions  to  be  applied  to  a  mas- 
ter's degree  are  ccnsidered  after  successful  completion  of  9 
credit  hours  in  the  graduate  program  at  American  IJniversity.  A 
mirrinrum  grade  of  B  in  each  course  is  required  for  transfer. 
Transfer  courses  must  have  been  completed  within  seven  years 
of  admission  and  mist  fiilfill  stated  requirements  of  the  degree 
program. 

Degree  Requirements 

•  39  credit  hours  of  approved  graduate  course  work  with  a 
cumulative  grade  point  average  of3.00,  includingaminimum 
of  12  credit  hours  in  the  major  field  including  one  theory 
course  and  one  3  credit  graduate-level  economics  or 
irlemational  economic  policy  course  appropriate  to  the  field, 
12  credit  hours  in  a  coacentration/related  field  selected  from 
offerings  in  SIS  or  other  teaching  units  of  the  university,  6 
aedit  hours  in  social  scierxse  research  methodotogy,  and  6 
aedit  hours  of  research. 

•  Comprehensive  examinatico  in  flie  major  field 

To  be  digiWe  to  take  a  comprehensive  examination,  students 
mist  have  maintained  at  least  a  3.00  grade  point  average  (ona 
4.00  scale)  in  all  graduate  course  work.  The  corrprehensive 
examination  requirement  includes  research  group  meetings 
pJus  anoral  research  presentation  in  coigunction  with  athesis, 
s\d}stantial  research  paper,  or  practicum. 

•  Demonstration  of  research  and  writing  skiUs  through 
completion  of  a  master's  thesis,  substantial  research  paper 
requirement,  or  research  practicum.  All  courses  taken  to 
fidfiU  this  requiranent  must  be  passed  with  a  grade  of  B  or 
better. 

Thesis:  6  credit  hours  of  ttiesis  credit  and  subrrission  of  the 

thesis 

Substantial  research  paper  requiremait:  one  3  credit  hour 

istem^p  or  cooperative  education  fidd  experiatce  and  one 

3  credit  hour  substantial  researdi  paper,  or  two  substantial 

research  papers 

Research  practicuoi:  6  credit  hours  supervised  by  major  field 

faculty  advisors  (by  pennisaon  and  ^lecific  arrangerrEnt). 

•  Rxjficiency  in  a  modem  foreign  language: 

Research  comp^ence  in  English  and  another  language 
relevant  to  the  student's  career  objectives  mist  be  certified. 
Course  Requirements 

Major  Field  (12  credit  hours) 

•  SIS-606  Culture  and  ftace  and  Conflict  Resolution; 

Alternatives  to  Violence  (3) 

•  SIS-607  Peace  Paradigms  (3) 

•  SIS -609  Conflict  Analysis  arrd  Resolution:  Theory  and 

Ftectioe  (3) 

•  SIS-610  Theory  ofConflict,  Violence  and  Mr  (3) 

Economics  (3  credit  hours) 

•  One  of  the  following: 
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ECON-603  Introduction  to  EcoDomic  Theory  (3) 
SIS-673  Comparative  Political  Economy  (3) 
approved  course  in  economics  (3) 
Related  Field  (12  credit  hours) 

•  Four  couises  approved  by  the  IPCR  feculty  from  one  of  the 
major  field  groins  in  SIS:  Comparative  and  Regional  Studies 
(CRS),  Qobal  Environmental  Policy  (CEP),  latematicnal 
Communication  (IC),  International  Development  (ID), 
International  Economic  Relations  (lER),  International 
PoKlics  (IP),  or  United  States  Fbreiga  Policy  (USFP). 

or 

Four  courses  approved  by  the  student's  faculty  advisor 
making  up  an  optional  related  field  or  an  academically-sound 
concentration  defined  by  a  central  concept  which  allows  the 
student  to  focus  on  a  particular  area  of  interest 

Methodology  (6  credit  hours) 

•  SIS-600  Quantitative  Analysis  in  International  Affaiis  (3) 

•  SIS-61 2  Research  Seminar  in  Peace  and  Conflict 

Resolution  (3) 
or 
SIS-639  Selected  Topics  in  Intonational  Conflict 

Resolution  Skills  (1-3)  (total  of  3  credit  hours) 
or  oflier  spproved  methods  course  (3) 
Research  and  Writing  Requirement  (6  credit  hours) 

•  SIS-797  Master's  Thesis  Supervision  (6) 

or 
Substantial  research  paper  requirement 

IVLA.  in  International  Peace  and  Conflict 
Resolution  and  Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching 

Graduates  receive  an  M.A.  in  Intonational  Pfeace  and  Con- 
flict Resolutbn  finm  the  School  of  Intematiooal  Service  and  the 
M.A.T.  in  secondary  education  fiom  the  School  of  Education. 

Admisaon  to  the  Program 

Applicants  must  hold  an  accredited  badielor's  degree  with  a 
cumuWve  grade  point  average  of  at  least  a  B+  (3.30  or  hi^er 
on  a  4.00  scale)  and  should  have  had  at  least  24  tredit  hours  of 
social  science  course  work  relevant  to  international  studies.  Stu- 
dents who  do  not  meet  these  minimum  requirements,  if  other- 
wise admissible,  may  be  assigned  additional  course  work 
specified  at  die  time  of  admission 

Students  must  apply  to  both  the  School  of  International  Ser- 
vice (SIS)  and  the  School  ofEducation  (SOE)  in  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences.  Admission  to  either  of  the  participating 
teaching  units  in  no  way  implies  admisaon  to  the  other  unit.  For 
mare  information  on  admissions  requirements,  contact  the  SIS 
Admissions  Ofiice  at  202-885-1 646  orthe  SOE  Teacher  Educa- 
tion Office  at  202-885-3720. 

All  a{^Ucants  are  required  to  submit  results  of  &e  aptitude 
section  of  the  Graduate  Record  Examination  (GRE).  Interna- 
tional appUcants  whose  first  language  is  not  English  are  re- 
quired to  submit  results  of  the  Test  of  English  as  a  Fordgn 


Language  (TOEFL).  The  minimum  TOEFL  score  for  full 
consideration  is  600.  All  appUcaits  mist  submit  two  letters  of 
reference  evaluating  undergraduate  academic  performance  and 
suitability  fijr  graduate  study  in  international  af&irs  and  educa- 
tion. 

Students  sedcing  secondary  education  certification  must 
have  completed  sufficient  course  work  in  an  area  traditionally 
taught  in  secondary  schools.  It  is  anticipated  that  students  Mio 
complete  the  M.  A  in  Intemational  Peace  and  Conflict  Resolu- 
tion will  have  sufiicient  badcground  to  meet  certification  re- 
quirements in  social  studies.  However,  students  who  meet 
requirements  for  other  subject  areas  will  also  be  considered. 
Students  will  be  notified  at  the  time  of  admission  concerning 
additional  course  work  required  for  state  certification. 
D^;ree  Requirements 

•  57  credit  hours  of  ^iproved  graduate  course  woik  witti  a 
cumulatiw  grade  point  average  of  3.00 

Studoits  mist  complete  the  9  oedit  hours  in  the  education  core 
couises,  12  oedit  hours  in  secondary  educftion,  6  credit  hours 
of  student  teaching,  and  at  least  12  ofthe  1 5  credit  houis  in  peace 
and  conflict  resolution  to  receive  the  MA.T 
Students  mist  complete  15  credit  hours  in  peace  and  conflict 
resolution,  3  credit  hours  in  economics,  6  credit  hours  in 
methodology,  6  credit  hours  in  research  and  writing,  and  the  9 
credit  hours  in  the  education  core  to  receive  the  M.A.  in 
International  Peace  and  Conflict  Resolution. 
In  addition  to  intensive  course  work  and  student  teaching 
placements,  students  are  also  required  to  participate  in  an 
educational  internship  pirogram  These  field  (dacements  are 
carefully  supervised  and  coordinated  to  meet  state 
certification  requirements. 

•  Proficiency  in  a  modem  foreign  language 

•  Conprehoisive  examination  in  international  peace  and 
conflict  resolution 

•  Comprehensive  examination  for  MAT. 
Course  Requirements 

Education  Core  (9  credit  hours) 

•  EDU-521  Foundations  ofEducation  (3) 

•  EDU-541  Foundations  of  Special  Education  for 

Exceptional  Children  (3)  or 
EDU-545  Overview  of  All  Exceptionalities:  The  Arts  in 
Spedal  Education  (3) 

•  EDU-620  Theories  of  Educational  ftychology  and 

Human  Development  (3) 
Secondary  Education  TVack  (12  credit  hours) 

•  EDU-520Reading,  Writing,  and  Literature  across  the 

Curriculum  (3) 

•  EDU-522  Principles  of  Effective  Methods  and 

Instiuction  (3) 

•  EDU-540  Methods  and  Materials  in  Secondary 

Education  (3)  (or  ottier  approved  methods  courses) 
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•  EDU-662  Classroom  Management  (3) 

Student  Ifeacling  (6  credit  hours) 

•  EDU-699Studert  Teaching  (6) 

Peace  and  Coaflict  Resolution  (15  credit  hours) 

•  SIS-605  Theory  of  Cooperative  Global  Politics  (3) 

•  SIS-606  Culture  and  P6ace  and  Conflict  Resolution: 
Alternatives  to  Violence  (3) 

•  SIS-607  Peace  Paradipns  (3) 

•  SIS -609  Conflict  Analysis  and  Resolution:  Theory 

and  Practice  (3) 

•  SIS-6 10  Theory  of  Conflict,  Viotence  and  ^^^  (3) 

Economics  (3  credit  hours) 

•  BCON-603  Intnxluction  to  Economic  Theory  (3) 

Methodology  (6  credit  hours) 

•  SIS-600  Quantitative  Analyas  in  htemational  Afl&irs  (3) 

•  SIS-6 12  Research  Seninar  in  Peace  and  Conflict 

Resolition  (3) 
or 
SIS -639  Selected  Topes  in  International  Conflict 

Resolution  Skills  (1  -3)  (total  of  3  credit  hours) 
or  other  approved  meftiods  course  (3) 
Research  and  Writing  Requirement  (6  credit  hours) 

•  SIS-691  hitemship  (3) 

•  SIS-795  Master's  Research  Requirement  (3)  (substantial 

research  paper  (SRP) 

M.A.  in  International  Peace  and 

Conflict  Resolution 

and  Master  of  Theological  Studies 

A  dual  master's  degree  program  is  offered  by  the  School  of 
Intranational  Service  and  Wesley  Theological  Seminary.  Grad- 
uates receive  both  ttie  MA.  in  International  Peace  and  Conflict 
Resolution  and  the  Master  of  Theobgical  Studies. 
Admission  and  Requirements 

•  Applications  are  submitted  to  botti  SIS  and  Wesley.  Students 
mist  be  adnitted  separately  to  each  program. 

•  Studeils  may  count  up  to  1 2  credit  hours  from  Wesley  toward 
the  MA  in  International  Peace  and  Conflict  Resolution  Witti 
SIS  faculty  appjoval,  9  a«dit  hours  fiilfiU  the  related  field 
requiranent,  and  3  credit  hours  count  toward  ttie  researdi 
requirement 

Please  refer  to  the  ^\fesley  Theological  Seminary  catalog  for  a 
descriptiaD  of  the  degree  requiremaits  for  the  Master  ofTheo- 
logical  Studies,  or  call  the  Admissions  Office  at  202-885-8652. 

M.A.  in  Ethics,  Peace,  and  Global  Affairs 

Admission  to  the  Rvgram 

The  M.A.  in  Ethics,  Peace,  and  Global  Afiairs  is  an  interdis- 
ciplinary program  administered  jointly  by  the  School  of  Inter- 
national Service  (SIS)  and  the  Department  of  Phitosophy  and 
Religion  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  (CAS). 


Students  may  apply  to  either  the  DepartriBnt  of  Philosophy 
and  Religion  or  the  School  of  International  Service.  The  Gradu- 
ate Record  ExamiiBtion  (ORE)  is  required.  Studerts  applying 
to  SIS  mist  3pp\y  by  January  15  for  &11  and  October  1  for 
spring  to  be  considoed  for  merit -based  aid. 
Degree  Requirements 

•  39credit  hours  of  approved  graduate  work  including  6  credit 
hours  of  research  course  wcric  with  grades  of  B  or  better 

•  Comprehensive  examinatian  requirement 
CAS:  submission  of  three  qualifying  papers 

Course  Requkements 
Core  (12  credit  hours) 

•  FHIL-525  SemirBT  on  Modem  Kforal  Problems  (3) 

•  FHIL-693aobal  Ethics  (3) 

•  SIS-607  Peace  Paadigms  (3) 

•  SIS-614  Ethics  in  Intanational  Af&irs  (3) 

Foundation  (6  credit  hoars) 

•  FWL-520  Seminar  on  Ethical  Theory  (3) 

•  SIS-622  Human  Rights  (3) 

Research  Methodology  (3  credit  hours) 

•  SIS-600  Quantitative  Analysis  in  International  Afiaiis  (3) 

or 

qualitative  research  seminar 
Research  and  Writing  (6  credit  hours) 

•  6  credit  hours  from  fee  following:  the  thesis  or  substantia 
research  paper  and  internship  must  relate  clearly  to  the 
student 's  ccncentration  and  be  si^rvised  by  faculty  teaching 
rdated  courses: 

PHIL-797  Mastra-'s  Thesis  Seminar  (6) 

or 

FHIL-691  Internship  in  Philosophy  (3)  and 
FHIL-702  Qradxate  Seminar  in  Philosophy 

or 

SIS-691  Internship  in  IntematiorEd  AflBiirs  (3)  (md 
SIS-795  Master's  ReseardiRequiremHit  (3) 

•  12  credit  hours  inoneofthefoUowingareasof concentration; 
Peace  and  Conflict  Resolutitn 

•  SIS-609  Conflict  Analysis  and  Resolilion:  Theory  an! 

PtBctice  (3) 

•  Three  courses  frcxn  the  following 

FHIL-61 3  Studies  in  Asian  Philosophy  (3)  (appiroved  topic) 
IHIL-686  Selected  Topics  in  Philosophy  (3)  (approved 

topic) 
SIS-5 15  Islamic  Peace  ParadigoB  (3) 
SIS-516  Peacebuilding  in  Divided  Societies  (3) 
SIS -5 17  Gaider  and  Conflict  (3) 
SIS-540  Conflict  and  Devebpment  (3) 
SIS-^06  Culture  and  Fteace  and  Conflict  Resolution: 

Alternatives  to  \felence  (3) 
SIS-611  International  Negotiation  (3) 
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SIS-613  Reconciliation  and  Justice  (3) 
SIS-619  ^)ecial  Studies  in  International  Balitics: 

Human  Rights  and  Oonflict  (3) 
Human  R^ts  and  Social  Justice 

•  Fourcomses  fiom  the  following: 
PHIL-6 1 6  Femimst  Philosophy  (3) 
PHILr6 1 7  Race  and  Philosophy  (3) 

PHILr686  Selected  Topics  in  Philosophy  (3)  (approved  topic) 

SIS-613  Reconciliation  and  Justice  (3) 

SIS-517  Gender  and  Conflict  (3) 

SIS-619  Special  Studies  in  Intemational  Fblitics: 

Human  Ri^ts  and  Conflict  (3) 
SIS-621  International  Law  and  the  Legal  Order  (3) 
Global  Environniental  Justice 

•  SIS-660  Environment  and  Politics  (3) 

•  Three  courses  fixam  the  following: 

PHIL-686  Selected  Topics  in  Philosc^y  (3)  (^jproved  topic) 
SIS-619  ^)ecial  Studies  in  Intematicnal  FbUtics: 

Global  Hnvironmental  PoUtics  and  Policy  (3) 
SIS-649  Environment  and  Development  (3) 
SIS-663  Wellington  Woricshop;  Advanced  Studies  and 

Research  in  Environmental  Policy  (3) 
Ethics  ofDevelopment 

•  SIS-637  Intemational  Development  (3) 

•  Three  courses  from  the  following: 

PHILr686  Selected  Topics  in  Philosophy  (3)  (approved 

topic) 
SIS-540  Conflict  and  Development  (3) 
SIS-636  Micropohtics  ofDevelopment  (3) 
SIS-647  Governance,  Democracy,  aid  Develcpnent  (3) 
SIS-648  Woman  and  Development  (3) 
SIS-649  EnvironnMnl  and  Dewlopment  (3) 
SIS-650  Global  Economy  and  Sustainable  Development  (3) 
International  Economic  Justice 

•  SIS-616  Intemational  Economics  (3)  (pra«quisite: 

ECCN-603  Introduction  to  Economic  Theory) 

•  Three  courses  from  the  following: 

PHILn686  Selected  Topics  in  Philosophy  (3)  (jqjpro  ved  topic) 
SIS-504  Multinational  Corporations  (3) 
SIS-587  Globahzation;  Power,  Production,  and  Culture  (3) 
SIS-650  Oobal  Economy  and  Sustainable  Development  (3) 

(prerequisite:  SIS-637  Intemational  Development) 
SlS-665  International  Trade  and  Investment  Rdations  (3) 
SIS-666  International  Moaetaiy  and  Financial  Relations  (3) 
SIS-673  Comparative  Political  Economy  (3) 
Oobal  Governance  and  Intemational  Organizations 

•  SIS-621  hitemational  Law  and  the  Legal  Orda-  (3) 

•  SIS-625  International  Organizations  (3) 

•  Two  courses  fiom  the  following; 

PHILr686  Selected  Topics  in  Philosophy  (3)  (approved  topic) 
SIS-587  Caobalization:  Power,  Production,  and  Culture  (3) 


SIS-605  Theoiy  of  Cooperative  Global  Politics  (3) 
SIS-647  Governance,  Democracy,  and  Development  (3) 
SIS-672  Theories  of  Con^Hiative  and  IntematioDal  Studies  (3) 

M.A.  in  Global  Enviroiimental  Policy 

Admission  to  the  Program 

j^>phcants  must  hold  an  acoedited  bacfaelot's  degree  with  a 
cumulative  grade  point  average  of  at  least  3 .30  (on  a  4.00  scale). 
Students  who  do  not  meet  these  ninimim  lequirements,  if  oth- 
erwise admissible,  may  be  assigned  additional  course  work  in 
excess  of  degree  requirements  specified  at  the  time  of  admis- 
sion. Students  should  normally  have  several  years  of  profes- 
sional or  practical  experience.  The  Graduate  Record 
Examination  (GRE)  is  required.  International  applicants  whose 
degree  was  not  conducted  in  English  and/or  whose  native  lan- 
guage is  not  English  are  required  to  submit  resultsofthe  Test  of 
English  as  a  Foreign  Language  (TOEFL).  The  minimum 
TCEFL  score  for  full  consideration  is  600  (250  on  the  computer 
version).  Fall  applicants  should  plan  to  take  the  appropriate  test 
no  laterthanDeccmberto  ensure  Ml  consideration  of  ttie  apph- 
cation  by  the  January  deadline. 

All  appUcants  must  submit  two  letters  of  reference  evaluat- 
ing undergraduate  academic  performance  and  suitabiUty  for 
graduate  study  in  intematicnal  affairs,  at  least  one  of  which 
should  be  fiom  an  academic  source.  A  resume  should  be  in- 
cluded in  ttie  application.  Applicants  niist  subnit  transcripts 
6am  all  institutions  attended.  Cultural  &ctois  are  considered  in 
evaluating  transcripts  and  examination  results. 

The  application  deadline  for  fall  admission  is  January  15;  for 
spring  admision  October  1  (SeptEni>er  15  for  international  stu- 
dents). Admitted  students  may  defer  mstriculation  far  no  longer 
than  two  semesteis  provided  ibat  a  written  request  fir  de&anat  is 
sifcmitted  to  sod  approved  by  file  SB  Graduate  Adnissdons  OfBoe. 
Degree  Requirements 

•  39  credit  hours  of  approved  graduate  course  work  wifli  a 
mininumcunulative  grade  pdnt  average  of  3.00,  including 
21  oedit  hours  in  the  core,  3  credit  homs  in  social  science 
research  naethodology,  and  6  credit  hours  of  research 
Requests  for  the  transfer  of  a  maxinura  of  6  graduate  credit 
hours  trom  other  aocredied  institutions  to  be  ^ipUed  to  a 
master's  degree  are  considered  after  successful  comj^tion  of 
9  credit  hours  in  the  graduate  program  at  American 
University.  Aminiirum  grade  ofB  in  each  course  isrequired 
for  transfer  Transfer  courses  must  have  beai  con^leted 
within  seven  years  of  admission  and  must  fulfill  stated 
requirements  of  the  degree  program 

•  Comprehensive  examination ;  a  maximum  of  two  attempts  is 
permitted 

•  Demonstration  of  research  and  writing  skills  through 
completion  of  a  master's  fliesis  or  substantial  research  pqier 
requirement.  Allcoursestakento  fulfill  this  requirement  mist 
be  passed  witii  a  grade  of  B  or  better. 

Theas:  6  credit  horns  of  fiiesis  credit  and  submission  of  the 
thesis 
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Substantial  research  paper  requirement:  one  3  credit  hour 
iitemship  or  cooperative  education  field  experience  and  one 
3  credit  hour  substantial  researdi  paper,  or  two  substantial 
research  papers 

•  PVoficiency  in  a  irodem  foreign  language 

Research  competence  in  English  and  another  language 
relevant  to  the  student's  career  objectives  niist  be  certified 

Course  Requirements 
Core  (21  credit  hours) 

Theory  (6  credit  hours) 

•  SIS-660  Environment  and  Politics  (3) 

•  One  of  the  following: 

LAW-61 8  International  Environmental  Law  (3) 
SlS-619  Special  Studies  in  International  Politics: 

Global  Environmental  Pohtics  and  Policy  (3) 
SIS-649  Environment  and  Development  (3) 
Economics  (6  credit  hours) 

•  ECON-579  Environmental  Economics  (3) 

•  BCON-500  Microeconomics  (3)  or 
BCON-603  Introduction  to  Economic  Theory  (3) 

Science  (6  credit  hours) 

•  ENVS-580  Enviromnental  Science  I:  A  Quantitative 

Approach  (3) 

•  ENVS-581  Environmental  Science  n:  A  Quantitative 

i^jproach  (3) 
Methods  (3  credits) 

•  One  of  the  following: 
CSC-610InlrodudiontoGeographic  Information  Systems  (3) 
PUAD-601  Mefljods  of  Problem  Solving  I  (3) 

SIS-600  Quantitative  Analysis  in  Intetnatioaal  Af&irs  (3) 
An  approved  methods  course 
Capstone  (3  credit  hours) 

•  SIS-663  Washington  Waikdiop:  Advanced  Studies  and 
Research  in  Enviromnental  PoUcy  (3) 

Area  of  Concentration  (9  credit  hours) 

•  9  credit  hours  in  a  focused  area  selected  in  consultaticii  wifli 
advisor 

Research  Requirement  (6  credit  hours) 

•  SIS-797  Master's  Thesis  Siqjervision  (6) 

or 
Substantial  research  paper  lequiiemeit  (6) 

Master  of  International  Service  (M.I.S.) 

The  Master  of  International  Savice  is  specificaBy  designed 
for  those  with  sigmjicait  experience  in  international  affairs. 
The  program's  two  semester  intenave  period  of  study  is  com- 
plemented by  opportunities  for  participating  in  an  aray  of  pub- 
lic dialogue  and  ongoing  research  programs. 


Adnussioo  to  the  ftogiram 

Applicants  must  hold  an  accredited  badielor  's  degree  wi&  a 
cumilative  grade  point  average  of  at  least  B^  (3.30orhi^eron 
a  4.00  scale).  Students  who  do  not  neet  these  nininiim  require- 
ments, if  otherwise  admissiHe,  may  be  assigned  additional 
course  work  in  excess  of  degree  requirements  specified  at  the 
time  of  admission.  Students  should  also  have  significant  profes- 
sional experience,  typically  nine  years. 

The  appbcation  deadline  for  fall  admission  is  May  1 ,  for 
spring  acknission,  October  1  (Septembe-  15  for  international 
students).  Admitted  students  may  defer  matriculation  for  no 
rrwre  than  two  semesters  provided  that  a  written  request  for  de- 
ferment is  submitted  to  and  approved  by  the  SIS  Graduate  Ad- 
missions Office. 

All  applicants  are  required  to  submit  official  transcripts  and 
translations  from  their  utxlergraduate  institutions  and  two  letteis 
of  reference  evaluating  their  suitabihty  for  the  mid-career  mas- 
ter's program  in  international  service.  Iitfemational  apfiicants 
whose  Gist  language  is  not  English  are  required  to  subnit  re- 
sults of  the  Test  of  English  as  a  Foreign  Language  (TOEFL). 
Apjiicanls  should  pJan  to  take  the  TOEFL  prior  to  Deceirfcer  to 
ensure  full  consideration  of  the  application  by  the  May  1  dead- 
line. Finally,  applicants  mist  submit  an  essay  outlining  ttieir  sig- 
nificant professional  experience,  highlighting  the  background 
they  would  contribute  to  the  program,  and  their  motivation  for 
graduate  study  The  essay  should  also  contain  a  brief  description 
of  ttieir  intended  programof  study. 
Degree  Requirements 

•  At  least  30  credit  hours  of  approved  graduate  course  woik 
with  a  cumulative  grade  point  average  of  3.00,  including  24 
credit  hours  in  residence. 

Students  with  significant  prior  professional  experiaice  in 
international  ai&irs  may  apply  to  the  SIS  Dean's  Office  to 
have  the  total  programreduoed  by  up  to  6  credit  hours,  which 
will  be  appUed  to  the  independent  study  requirement  Such 
application  must  make  re  ference  to  areas  in  wiiidi  the  student 
has  acquired  professional  competence.  Students  seeking  to 
use  the  significant  professional  experience  dause  are  limited 
to  a  tctel  of  6  credit  hours,  including  any  transfer  credit. 

•  Non-thesis  option:  SIS-686  Proseminar  in  Lntemational 
Afiairs  I  arxl  SIS-687  Prosaninar  in  International  AfSirs  n, 
with  grades  or  B  or  better,  as  part  of  the  24  credit  hours  in 
residence;  these  courses  also  fiilfill  the  tool  of  research 
requirement 

•  Comprehensive  examination  completed  in  conjunction  wifli 
SIS-687  Proseminar  in  International  Affairs  II  (consult 
program  office  for  details) 

Coirse  Requk«ments  QO  credit  hours) 

•  18  credit  hours  (six  courses)  in  residence  selected  in 
consultation  with  and  approved  by  the  SIS  associate  dean  or 
cKvision  directors 

•  SIS-686  Proseminar  in  Intonational  AflFairs  I  (3) 

•  SIS-687  Proseminar  in  International  Afiairs  D  (3) 
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•  SIS-690Indepaident  Study  Project  (6)  approved  by  the  SIS 
senior  associate  dean 

M.S.  in  Development  Management 

The  MS.  in  Development  Management  offers  a  unique  op- 
portunjy  forcombining  development  and  pMic  admimstration 
to  provide  slate  of  the  art  training  and  practice  in  development 
managensnt,  as  fiesently  being  devebped  both  in  the  United 
Slates  and  at  important  centers  in  the  Third  Worid.  American 
Univeraty's  Washington,  D.C.  locaticm  provides  a  special  op- 
portunity to  become  ferailiar  with  major  international  develop- 
ment organizations  and  to  meet  with  noted  scholars  and 
piactiticmers  active  in  &e  field. 
Admission  to  the  Program 

Applicants  itiist  have  at  least  two  years  field  experience 
woricing  on  development  problems  or  projects  in  ttie  United 
Slates,  Western  Europe,  or  in  developing  countries, 

AppUcants  must  hold  an  accredited  bachelor's  degree  with  a 
cimulative  grade  point  average  of  at  least  a  B+  (3 .30  or  higher  on 
a  4.00  scale)and  ^uld  have  had  at  lead  24  oedit  hoursof  social 
sdence  couise  wctk  relevad  to  intemational  studies.  Studaits 
who  do  not  meet  ttiese  minimim  lequiiements,  if  otherwise  ad- 
nissible,  may  be  assigned  additional  cou'se  \wik  in  excess  of  de- 
gree requirements  ^^ecified  at  &e  time  of  admissicn. 

The  appUcation  deadline  for  fall  admission  is  January  15; 
for  spring  admissbn  October  1  (September  1 5  for  international 
students).  Admitted  students  may  defer  matriculation  for  no 
longer  ttian  two  semesters  provided  that  a  written  request  for  de- 
ferment is  submitted  to  and  approved  by  the  SIS  Graduate  Ad- 
missions Office. 

All  applicants  except  students  whose  degree  was  earned  at 
an  institution  where  English  was  not  the  language  of  instruction 
are  required  to  sutmit  results  of  the  aptitude  section  of  the  Grad- 
uate Record  Examination  (ORE).  Intemational  applicants 
whose  degree  was  not  conducted  in  English  and/or  whose  na- 
tive language  is  not  En^h  are  required  to  submit  results  of  the 
Test  ofEnglish  asa  Foreign  Language  (TOEFL).  The  minirrum 
TCSFI^  score  for  fiill  consideration  is  600  (250  on  the  computer 
version).  AppUcants  should  plan  to  take  the  appiopnaie  test  no 
later  than  December  to  ensure  full  consideration  of  the  applica- 
tion by  the  Januaiy  deadline. 

All  applicants  must  suhnit  two  letters  of  reference  evaluat- 
ing undergraduate  acadetnic  performance  and  suitabihty  for 
graduate  study  in  international  a£&irs,  at  least  one  of  which 
should  be  fiom  an  academic  source.  A  resume  should  be  in- 
cluded in  the  apjdication.  AppUcants  must  submit  transcripts 
fiom  all  institutions  attaided  Cxiltural  &ctors  are  considered  in 
evaluating  ttanscripts  and  examination  results. 

Requests  for  ttie  transfer  of  a  maximum  of  6  graduate  oedit 
hours  from  ottier  accredited  institutions  to  be  appUed  to  a  master's 
degree  are  considered  after  ^ccessfiil  completico  of  9  credit 
hours  in  ttie  graduate  program  at  American  Univa^ty.  A  mini- 
num  grade  of  B  in  each  course  is  required  br  transfer  Transfer 
courses  must  have  been  conpleted  within  seven  years  of  admis- 
sicD  and  must  fiilfill  staled  lequirenents  of  the  de^ee  program 


Degree  Requirements 

•  39-42  credit  hours  of  approved  graduate  course  work  witti  a 
ciunulative  grade  point  averageof  3  00,  including  a  minimum 
of  18  credit  hoirs  in  the  core,  12  oedit  hoirs  in  a  related  field 
selected  fiom  offerings  in  SIS  or  other  teaching  units  of  the 
university,  6  credit  hours  in  social  science  research 
methodology,  and  6credit  hours  of  research. 

Amid-le  wl  professional  who  has  performed  successfully  in  a 
technical  or  managerial  role  before  admission  to  the  program 
may  apply  through  ftie  director  of  the  M.S.  in  DevelopnBnt 
Management  program  to  the  dean  of  SIS  to  have  the  total 
program  lequirements  reduced  by  up  to  6  credit  hours.  This 
application  may  be  made  after  cottfdetion  of  9  credit  hours 
and  rmst  make  reference  to  a  number  of  areas  in  vAnch  the 
student  has  acquired  basic  competence.  Oedit  earned  as  part 
of  an  internship  program  does  not  count  in  this  pro  visioiL 

•  Research  requirement;  6  credit  hours  of  practicum  research 
with  grades  of  B  or  better 

•  Cornprehensive  examination  requirement  completed  in 
conjunction  with  practicum  research 

To  be  eligible  to  take  a  ccnprefaensive  examimtion,  students 
must  have  maintained  at  least  a3.00  grade  point  average  (on  a 
4.00  scale)  in  all  grtduate  couise  work.  The  comprehensive 
examinatiDn  requirement  includes  research  group  meetings 
plusan  oral  research psesentation  in  conjui]ction  withathesis, 
substantial  research  paper,  or  practicum. 

•  Proficiency  in  a  modem  foreign  language: 

Research  competeiKe  in  English  and  another  language 
relevant  to  the  studait's  career  objectives  must  be  certified. 
Course  Requirements 

Core  (15-1 8  credit  hours) 

•  ECON-603  Introduction  to  Economic  Theory  (3) 

Note,  may  be  waived  by  division  director,  which  reduces  the 
total  credit  hours  required  for  the  program  to  39and  total  core 
course  credit  hours  to  1 5. 

•  ECON-661  Survey  of  Economic  Development  (3) 

•  SIS-636  McropoUtics  ofDevetopment  (3) 

•  SIS-637  Intemational  Development  (3) 

•  PUAD-614  Development  MarBgement  (3) 

•  One  of  the  following 

MGMr-609  Orgaimational  Behavior  and  Human  Resource 

Management  (3) 
PUAD-612  PubUc  Administration  in  the  Policy  Process  (3) 
Concentration/Related  Field  (12  credit  hours) 

•  Four  courses  approved  by  the  student's  faculty  advisor 
selected  fiom  one  concoitration.  L^  to  6  credit  hours  in 
SIS-638  Selected  Topics  in  Intemational  Developnoit  Skills 
may  be  included.  Students  may  design  their  own 
concentration  wifii  flie  approval  of  the  fecuhy  advisor  and  the 
MSDM  director.  Examples  of  concentrations  include: 

Development  Management  and  Information  Systems 
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Entrepreneurs/lip  and  Small  Business 
Program  and  Project  Management 

Social  Science  Research  Methodology  (6  credit  hours) 

•  SIS -600  Quantitative  Analysis  in  International  AQairs  (3) 

or 

other  approved  course  in  social  science  research 
nKthodology 

•  qjproved  methodology  course  tppropriate  to  the  student's 
research  interests  (3) 

Research  and  Writing  Requirement  (6  credit  hours) 

•  SIS-693  Practicum:  Action  Research  in  Development 
Management  (6)  (with  a  gtade  of  B  or  betto-) 

Ph.D.  in  International  Relations 

Admission  to  the  Ax>gram 

The  Doctor  of  Hubsophy  in  International  Relations  pro- 
gram is  designed  to  prepare  graduates  for  careers  in  university 
teaching  and  research.  The  curriculum  combines  core  offerings 
in  international  relations,  corrparative  social  theory,  compara- 
tive and  regional  studies,  and  methodology  within  a  structure 
that  allows  students  conaderable  flexibility.  Major  enq>hasis  is 
placed  on  research.  In  addition  to  oom{ieting  the  dissertation, 
students  are  escouraged  to  present  conference  papers,  en^ige  in 
collaborative  vwjrk  with  feculty  members^  and  submit  articles  to 
refereed  journals. 

Applicants  for  the  Ph.D.  degree  program  rmst  hold  an 
accredited  bachelor's  or  master's  degree  or  its  equivalent  in  a 
field  related  tointematioiBl  relations.  AppUcants  should  present 
a  prior  cumulative  grade  point  average  that  is  substantially 
above  B  (3. 50  or  hi^er  on  a  4.00  scale)  in  a  field  relevant  to  in- 
ternational relations 

The  program  is  designed  for  study  on  a  fiill-tinK  basis.  Ap- 
plicants fi)r  the  PhD.  degree  are  considered  and  admitted  only 
for  ttie  fall  semester  each  year.  The  school  does  not  pemit  stu- 
dents to  begin  their  doctoral  work  in  the  spring  Deferral  of  ma- 
triculation in  the  PhD.  pcogiam  is  not  pennitted.  In  order  to  be 
considered  for  fall  admission,  applicatiaas  and  all  supporting 
materials  must  reach  the  SIS  Oraduate  Admbsions  Office  no 
later  than  January  1 . 

All  applicants  are  required  to  submit  results  of  ttie  Graduate 
Record  Exaninaticai  (ORE).  Intemational  apphcants  whose 
first  language  is  not  Enghsh  are  required  to  submit  resultsof  the 
Test  of  English  as  a  Foreign  Language  (TOEFL).  The  minimum 
TOEFL  score  fijr  full  consideration  is  600  (250  on  the  corrputer 
version).  Applicants  should  plan  to  take  the  anMofriate  test  no 
later  than  December  to  ensure  consideration  of  their  applica- 
tions by  &e  January  1  deadline. 

AH  applicants  must  subnit  at  least  ttiree  letters  of  reference 
which  evaluate  their  academic  perfwinance  and  their  suitability 
for  undertaking  doctoral  study  in  intemational  relations  Cul- 
tural factors  are  considered  in  making  admissions  decisions  and 
in  evaluMing  transcripts  and  examination  results. 

Doctoral  studerts  may  transfer  ip  to  30  a«dit  hours  ofprevious 
graduate  course  wodc  earned  at  aca«cfited  instititions  with  a  mini- 


mum giBde  of  B  in  each  course.  Previously  earned  graduate  crudits 
are  applied  to  FhD.  program  requininents  if  they  are  relevant  to 
students'  programs  and  di»«rtation  topics.  Requests  for  trarsfer  of 
graduate  credit  are  considered  at  ttte  tsne  of  advarcement  to  candi- 
dacy. Credits  corrpleted  more  ttian  seven  years  before  ttie  semester 
of  matriculation  are  mt  traosferablc. 
Degree  Requiremaits 

•  72  credit  hours  of  approved  gradiiate  course  work,  induding 
at  least  12  credit  hours  of  dissertation  supervision.  A 
minimim  grade  point  average  of  3.25  in  all  course  work  is 
required  to  remain  in  good  standing  and  to  earn  the  degree. 
Ph.D.  students  may  take  SIS-790  Doctoral  Independent 
Study  in  corrjunction  with  their  course  work  with  permission 
of  instructor  and  the  director  of  ftie  FttD.  program. 

•  Proficiency  in  one  modem  language.  Language  proficiency 
should  be  in  an  area  relevant  to  the  student's  research. 
Certiffcation  is  by  university-administered  examination. 

•  Proficiency  in  social  science  research  methodologies 
(ppropriate  to  the  student's  field  of  study  and  dissertation 
topic.  Normally  this  requirenKnt  is  satisfiedbyconpleting  12 
credit  hours  of  courses  in  research  methods,  as  described 
under  Course  Requirements,  below. 

•  Regular  participation  in  the  semi-monthly  PhD.  research 
seminar  during  the  first  three  years  of  residency.  Studoits  are 
expected  to  present  theresultsoftheir  ongoing  research  and  to 
serve  as  discussants  for  papers  presented  by  faculty  and 
visiting  scholars  to  the  university. 

•  Satisfactory  completion  of  two  written  and  two  oral 
comprehensive  examinations. 

The  oral  qualifying  exam  ination,  normally  given  at  the  end  of 
the  first  year,  examines  students  on  theoretical, 
epistemological,  and  rrethodological  literature  and  issues  in 
intemational  relations,  comparative  social  theory,  and 
comparative  and  regional  studies  These  areas  are  addressed 
in  the  core  seminars  that  students  normally  cortplete  during 
their  first  year  of  residence,  although  the  scope  of  the 
examination  is  not  limited  to  topics  covered  in  the  seminars. 
The  oral  qualifying  examination  evaluates  students' 
preparation  in  subjects  that  are  ccmsidered  to  be  an  essential 
foundation  for  doctoral  study  and  research  in  the  School  of 
Intemational  Service. 

fHitten  field  conprehensive  examinaticms  are  taten  in  two 
major  fields  of  study  selected  by  the  student.  One  field  rtust  be 
designated  fiom  the  graduate  examinatian  fields  offered  by  the 
School  of  Intemational  Service  as  PhD.  level  fields  of 
ooncenlration.  Aascondfieldmaybe  selected  fixanofferings  of 
SIS  or  from  the  ofiaings  of  other  teaching  units  of  the 
university  that  provide  doctoral  instructioiL  As  an  alternative, 
studerds  may  construct  a  special  fieM,  with  permissicm  of  the 
director  of  the  PhD.  program  and  the  advice  of  £t  least  three 
qualified  sdiolars  Two  of  ttese  sdiolais  must  be  meniers  of 
the  American  University  faculty;  all  three  riBJSt  agree  in  writing 
to  serve  on  an  examining  committee.  Students  are  normally 
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expected  to  conplete  flieir  written  field  examinations  no  later 
than  three  years  after  entering  the  program 
The  oral  defense  of  the  prospectus  examines  students  on  thdr 
dissertation  proposals  and  on  substantive  issues,  literature, 
theory,  qjistemology,  and  methodology  relevant  to  the 
proposed  dissertation  researdi.  Exeuniners  are  qualified 
scholars  designated  by  the  director  offlie  Ph.D.  program,  who 
chaiis  the  examination.  Two  of  ftie  examiners  must  be 
membersofthe  American  University  faculty.  Examiners  wiU 
usually  be  pro^jective  members  of  ftie  student's  dissertation 
committee.  Students  are  nDrmally  e^Kcted  to  complete  their 
prospectus  defense  no  later  flian  the  end  of  the  seventh 
semester  after  entering  the  program. 
For  detaib  on  scheduling  corrprehensive  examinations  and 
examination  paocedures,  consult  the  director  of  the  PhD. 
program  or  tiie  SIS  Qraduate  OflSce. 

•  Advancemenl  to  candidacy:  to  be  advanced  to  candidacy, 
students  mist  remedy  any  defldencies  specified  at  &e  timeof 
admission,  be  certified  as  proficioit  in  a  modem  fordgn 
language  in  addition  to  Enghsh,  conplete  their  social  science 
research  methodology  requirement,  declare  their 
comprehaisi  ve  examinatbn  fidds  of  coooeiitration,  and  pass 
the  oral  defense  of  prospectus. 

•  Acceptance  by  the  faculty  cf the  Sdiool  of  International  Service  cf 
a  £&serta&vi  pn:;posa/[  The  dissertation  pic^xtsal  niust  provide  a 
justification  for  the  dissertation  research,  review  relevant 
literature,  identity  rdevant  theoretical,  epistemological,  and 
methodological  issues,  and  provide  a  detailed  research  design, 
including  a  timetable  for  completion  of  the  woik. 

The  dissertation  proposal  is  first  presented  at  the  oral  defense  of 
the  prospectus.  Hawevcr,  success  passage  of  the  defense  of  the 
prospectus  and  approval  of  ttie  dissertdion  proposal  are  separate 
but  overifpping  processes.  Ailer  ttie  defense  of  prospectus  is 
passed,  the  dissataticn  proposal  nust  be  fcrmaUy  approved  by 
the  dissertation  committee  and  by  the  dean. 
Usually,  flie  scholars  selected  as  examines  also  review  the 
dissertation  proposal  and  are  the  prospective  membas  of  the 
student's  dissertation  committee.  Two  merrfcers  of  the 
reviewing  committee  must  be  members  of  ttje  American 
University  faculty  and  one  must  be  a  &cutty  member  of  the 
School  of  International  Service. 

•  Completion  of  the  doctoral  dissertation  and  successful 
defense  cf  the  dissertation  in  an  oral  examination.  The 
dissertation  must  consist  of  high  quality  original  research, 
directly  relevant  to  the  student's  doctoral  program. 
Dissertation  committees  comprise  a  minimum  of  three 
menfcers,  one  of  whom  serves  as  chair  and  as  &e  {Himary 
supervisor  of  the  dissertation  researdi.  It  is  the  respoosibiUty 
of  the  student  to  secure  the  agreement  of  a  fiill-time  tenured  or 
tenure  track  member  of  ftie  School  of  Intemational  Service 
faculty  to  serve  as  the  chair  of  his  or  her  dissertation 
committee.  At  least  two  members  of  dissertation  comttiittees 
must  be  fiill-time  tenured  or  tenure  track  members  of  the 


American  University  &culty .  The  manbas  of  fee  committee 
must  be  approved  by  the  dean  of  the  School  of  IntetnaticDal 
Service.  Students  must  successfiiUy  defend  their  dissertation 
in  an  oral  exansnation  on  an  occasion  to  which  the  entire 
American  University  conamunity  is  invited,  customarily  with 
two  weeks  prior  notice.  Students  mist  presed  a  coopleted 
draft  of  their  dissertation  for  defense.  They  are  responsible  for 
having  the  final  draft  of  their  dissertation  nxet  university  style 
requirements.  Dissertations  must  be  approved  by  the  dean  of 
the  School  of  International  Service. 

•  Statute  of  limitations:  American  University's  v4cacfem(c 
Regulations  provide  that  all  work  fir  the  doctorate  must  be 
corr^deted  within  five  years  fixxnthe  date  c£  first  enrollment  as  , 
doctoral  student  (seven  years  if  the  studert  entaed  a  doctoral 
program  with  abachdor'sdegree).  Prior  to  the  expiration  ofthe 
time  limit  ^cified  (or  to  ttie  expiration  of  qjprovedextensicos) 
a  student  may  petition  fi)r  an  extension  of  candidacy.  Extensions 
are  approved  byflie  dean  of  tiie  Schod  of  Iitemational Service, 
uponrecommendaticn  of  &e  students  advisor  and  the  director 
ofthe  PhD.  program  In  any  ewnt,  the  totality  of  extenstons 
will  not  exceed  a  three  year  period  bejond  ftie  appUcable 
duraticm  of  five  or  seven  years. 

Course  Requirements 

International  RelatioiH  Theory  Core  (9  credit  hours) 

•  SIS-700  Comparative  and  Regional  Studies  Prosemjnar  (3) 

•  SIS-701  International  Relations  ProsemiiBr  (3) 

•  SIS-705  Social  Theory  inCortparative  and  International 

Perspective  (3) 
Social  Science  Research  Methodology  (12  credit  hours) 

•  SIS-600  Quantitative  Analysis  in  International  Affairs  (3) 

•  SIS-714  Conduct  of  Inquiry  inlntematicmalRdaticms  (3) 

•  SIS-7 1 5  SemirEtr  on  Advanced  Research  Design  ( 3) 

•  One  other  course  in  social  scioice  methodology  appropiriate 
to  the  student's  field  of  study  and  dissertation  research, 
selected  in  consultation  with  and  approved  by  &e  director  of 
the  Hi.D.  fHDgram 

Graduate-level  methodology  courses  taken  at  other 
universities  may  be  counted  in  fiilfilling  this  requirement  only 
withpiemassicmofttie  director  of  the  PhD.  ptrogram 
Field  Requirements 

•  Additional fieldrequirements asdescribedfor  majorfieldsin 
Comparative  and  Regional  Studies  (CRS),  Global 
Environmental  Policy  (QEP),  International  Comrauirication 
(IC),  International  Development  (ID),  International 
EcoiBmic  Relations  (lER),  International  Peace  and  Conflict 
Resolution  (ffCR),  hitemational  Ftolitics  (IP),  and  United 
States  Foreign  Policy  (USFP). 

•  Doctoral-level  course  preparation  in  two  other 
corrprehensive  exanmation  fields.  Otheroptions  formeeting 
this  requirement  mist  be  made  in  consultation  with  and 
approved  by  the  director  ofthe  Ph.D.  program. 
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Research  and  Writing  Requireinait 

•  12  credit  hours  of  SIS-799  Dissertation  Supervision  and 
successful  completion  of  fee  dissertation. 

Graduate  Certificate  in  Cross-Cultural 
Communication 

Admission  to  the  IVogram 

Opsn  to  studeils  with  a  bachelor's  degree  or  equivafent  from 
an  accredited  institution.  Applicants  must  submit  ttieir  official 
transcripts  along  wifti  a  one  page  statemert  of  purpose.  Fcr  inler- 
naticaal  students  whose  first  language  is  not  English,  a  soae  of  at 
least  550  (21 3  on  the coirputer  version)  onthe  TDEFLis required 
Certificate  Requirements 

•  IScredit  hours  of  apjHDvedcourae  work  with  at  least  6credit 
hours  at  ttie  6004evel  or  above  with  grades  of  C  or  b^er 
Grades  of  C-  or  D  in  certificate  program  couises  are  not 
accepted  toward  the  fiilfUlment  of  catific«te  requirements, 
althou^  these  grades  wfll  be  included  in  thecalculationof  the 
CffA.  Students  mist  have  at  least  a  3.0  C1»A  in  certificate 
couises  in  order  to  be  awarded  a  certificate.  Students  in 
certificate  programs  trust  take  a  rnjiirtum  of  6  credit  houis 
during  each  1 2-mDnth  period  and  complete  the  certificate  in 
four  years.  International  students  must  enroll  in  9  credit  houre 
each  semester  (except  for  summer).  A  maximum  of  3  credit 
hours  earned  at  an  accredited  college  or  university  may  be 
qjpUed  toward  the  certificate  as  transfer  credit. 

Course  Requirements 

•  SIS-642  Cross-Cuhural  Communication  (3) 

•  SIS-641  Psychological  and  Cultural  Bases  of 

International  Politics  (3) 
or 
SIS-640  International  CoiraiiMiication  (3) 

•  9  credit  hours  of  electives  in  a  duster  of  related  courses  as 
approved  by  the  student's  advisor 

Graduate  Certificate  in  European  Studies 

Admission  to  tbe  Program 

Open  to  students  with  a  bachelor's  de^ee  orequivaleiS  fioman 
aooedited  institution  Applicacds  must  submit  ttieir  ofiidal  tran- 
scripts aloog  with  a  one  page  ^terrent  of  purpose.  For  interna- 
tional students  \^hose  first  bngm^  is  not  English,  a  score  of  at  least 
550  (213  on  fee  cottputer  VBrstcm)  on  the  TDEFL  is  required 
Certificate  Requirements 

•  18  credit  hours  of  apiwaved  course  woik  wife  at  least  9  credit 
hours  at  fee  6004evel  or  above  with  grades  of  B  or  better. 
Grades  of  C  or  D  in  certificate  program  couises  are  net 
accepted  toward  fee  fiilfillment  of  certificste  requiranents, 
ahhou^  feese  grades  will  be  included  in  fee  calculationof  the 
OA.  Students  nust  have  at  least  a  3.0  CPA  in  certificate 
courses  in  order  to  be  awarded  a  certificate.  Students  in 
certificate  programs  mist  take  a  mininiun  of  6  credit  houis 
during  each  1 2-mDnfe  period  and  complete  fee  certificate  in 
four  years.  Mtematicmal  students  must  enroll  in  9  credit  houis 


each  semester  (except  for  summer).  A  maximum  of  3  credit 
hours  earned  at  an  accredited  ocdlege  or  university  may  be 
applied  toward  fee  certificate  as  transfer  credit. 

•  Foreign  language  proficiency 

•  Study  abroad  or  approved  inlem^p  with  a  European  focus 

•  Capstone:  suocessfiil  completion  of  a  3  credit-hour  Euopean 
studies  research  pojed  conducted  under  fee  supervisicn  of  a 
faailty  meirter  associated  wife  the  European  studies  certificate 
program  A  Substantial  Research  Paper  (SRP)  or  graduate 
independent  study  may  be  used  to  fulfill  this  lequiiemenL 

Course  Requirements 

•  18  credit  hours  ofapproved  European  studiesrelated  graduate 
course  work  including  study  abioad  or  approved  intemsh^j 
wife  aEuropean  fccus,  and  a  3  credit  hour  capstone.  Students 
should  take  at  least  one  course  outside  of  feeir  main  area, 
discipline,  or  field. 

Graduate  Certificate  in  International 
Development  Management 

Admission  to  the  Program 

Open  to  gradu^  level  ^dents  in  ^)ecial  contract  progams  ap- 
proved by  fee  director  of  the  Iitanational  Development  Ptogiam 
who  have  successfiily  completed  fee  special  prerequisite  program 
in  English,  mafeematics'slatistics,  oonputers,  and  economics. 
Certificate  Requirements 

•  21  credit  hours  ofapproved  course  wrak  wife  at  least  9  credit 
hours  at  fee  600-level  or  above  with  grades  of  C  or  better. 
Grades  of  C-  or  D  in  certificatE  program  couises  are  not 
accepted  toward  fee  fulfillment  of  certificate  requirements, 
alfeou^  feese  grades  wUl  be  included  in  fee  calculation  of  the 
GPA.  Students  nust  have  at  least  a  3.0  CSA  in  certificate 
courses  in  order  to  be  awarded  a  certificate.  Students  in 
certificate  programs  trust  take  a  minimim  of  6  credit  houis 
during  each  1 2-mDnfe  period  and  complete  fee  certificate  in 
four  years,  iilemational  students  must  enroll  in  9  credit  houis 
each  smiester  (except  for  summer).  A  maximum  of  6  credit 
hours  earned  at  an  accredited  college  or  university  may  be 
applied  toward  the  certificate  as  transfer  credit. 

Course  Requirements 
Core  (IS  credit  hours) 

•  BCON-505  Introduction  to  MathematKal  Economics  (3) 

or 
SIS-600  Quantitative  Analysis  in  IntematioDal  Affairs  (3) 

•  BCON-603  Introduction  to  Economic  Theory  (3) 

•  SIS-636Micropolitic8  of  Development  (3) 

or 
SIS-637  IntanatiDnal  Development  (3) 

•  SIS -638  Selected  Topics  in  International  Development 
Skills  (1 )  (a  total  of  3  credit  hours) 
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•  PUAD-614  Development  Management  (3) 
Electives  (6  credit  hours) 

•  Two  courses  from  the  following: 

ECON-661  Survey  of  Economic  Development  (3) 
SIS-636  Mcropolitics  of  Developmert  (3)  ^nottakento  fiilfill 

requirement  above) 
SIS-637  International  Development  (3)  (ifnot  taken  to 

fulfill  requirement  above) 
PUAD-613  Adminislratian  of  International  FYograms  (3) 
Other  courses  may  be  substituted  with  prior  approval  of  the 
director  of  the  International  Development  Program. 

Graduate  Certificate  in  International 
Economic  Policy 

Admission  to  the  Program 

Open  to  students  with  a  badielor's  degree  from  an  accred- 
ited institution. 
Certificate  Requirements 

•  1 5  credit  hours  of  approved  course  W)ik  with  at  least  6  credit 
hours  at  the  600-level  or  above,  with  grades  of  C  or  betta- 
Grades  of  C-  or  D  in  certificate  program  courses  are  not 
accepted  toward  the  fulfillment  of  certificate  requirements, 
although  these  grades  will  be  included  in  the  calculation  ofthe 
GPA.  Students  must  have  at  least  a  3.0  GPA  in  certificate 
couises  in  order  to  be  awarded  a  certificate.  Students  in 
certificate  programs  must  take  a  minimum  of  6  credit  hours 
during  each  1 2-month  period  and  complete  the  certificate  in 
four  years  fntematianal  students  must  enroll  in  9  credit  hours 
each  semester  (except  for  summer).  A  maximum  of  3  credit 
bouts  earned  at  an  accredited  college  or  university  may  be 
applied  toward  the  certificate  as  transfer  credit 

Course  Requirements 
Core 

•  ECON-603  Introduction  to  Economic  Theory  (3) 
(students  with  sufficient  background  in  eoononics  may 
substitute  an  additional  economics  course  fiomthe  list  of 
electives,  below) 

•  SIS-600  Quantitative  Analysis  in  Intemational  Afiairs  (3) 

•  ECON-670  Survey  of  Intematbnal  Economics  (3) 

or 

SIS-61 6  Intemational  Economics  (3) 
Electives 

•  3  credit  hours  from  (he  following: 
ECON-551  Comparative  Iiconomic  Systems  (3) 
ECON-552  Economics  ofTransition(3) 
ECON-658  Economics  ofthe  World  Regions  (3)  (topics) 
ECON-661  Survey  of  Economic  Development  (3) 

•  3  credit  hours  from  flie  following: 

SIS-565  U.S.  Economic  Relatims  with  J^pan  and  China  (3) 
SIS-630  Economic  Ftolicy  ofthe  European  Union  (3) 
SIS-651  Managing  Economic  Pblicy  Reform  (3) 


SIS-665  International  Trade  and  Investmait  Relations  (3) 
SIS-666  International  Monetary  and  Financial  Relations  (3) 

Graduate  Certificate  in  Peacebuilding 

Admission  to  the  Program 

Open  to  students  with  a  bachelor's  degree  or  equivalent  fiom 
an  accredited  institution.  Apphcants  rrust  submit  their  official 
transcrpts  along  with  a  one  page  statement  of  purpose.  For  in- 
ternational students  whose  first  language  is  not  Enghsh,  a  score 
of  at  least  550  (213  on  the  computer  version)  on  flie  TOEFL  is 
required. 

The  certi  ficate  includes  three  concentrations — conflict  reso- 
lution, conflict  and  developmert,  and  human  rights — conie- 
sponding  to  suniner  institutes.  Institute  courses  cover  both 
theory  (concepts,  models)  and  practice  (analytical  and  behav- 
ioral sjdlls)  necessary  for  professional  practitioners.  Students 
must  complete  at  least  one  summer  institute  to  fulfill  the 
requirements  ofthe  certificate. 
Certificate  Requirements 

•  1 5  credit  hours  of  approved  course  \M}&  with  at  least  6  credit 
houis  at  the  600-level  or  above  with  grades  ofB  or  better 
Grades  of  C  or  D  in  certificate  program  courses  are  not 
acceprted  toward  the  fiilf31mer4  of  certificate  requiremaits, 
although  ftiese  grades  will  be  included  in  ttie  calculation  ofthe 
GPA  Students  must  have  at  least  a  3.0  GPA  in  certificate 
courses  in  order  to  be  awarded  a  certificate.  Students  in 
certificate  programs  must  take  a  minimum  of  6  credit  hours 
during  each  1 2r-month  period  and  conqjl^e  the  certificate  in 
four  years  Intemational  students  must  enroll  in  9  credit  hours 
each  semester  (except  for  summer).  A  maximum  of  3  credit 
hours  eartBd  at  an  accredited  college  or  university  may  be 
applied  toward  the  certificate  as  transfer  credit 

Course  Requirements 
Conflict  Resolution 

•  SIS-603  Social  Institute  in  Intemational  Affairs: 
Conflict  Resolution  and  Human  Ri^ts  (3) 

•  SIS-609  Conflict  ArKlysis  and  Resolirtion:  Theory  aid 

Practice  (3) 

•  SIS-603  ^lecial  Institute  in  Intemational  Affairs: 
Applied  Conflict  Resolution  (2) 

Rehgion  and  Culture  in  Conflict  Resolution  (2) 
Training  for  Trainers  (2) 

•  At  least  3  credit  hours  firm  the  following  or  other  approved 
courses: 

SIS-5 1 6  Fteacebuilding  in  Divided  Societies  (3) 

SIS-517  Gendo-  and  Conflict  (3) 

SIS-606  Culture  and  Peace  and  ConfUct  Resolution: 

Alternatives  to  Vblence  (3) 
SIS-61 1  Intemational  Negotiation  (3) 
Conflict  and  Development 

•  SIS-603  Special  Institute  in  Intemational  Affairs: 
Conflict  Resolution  and  Human  Ri^ts  (3) 
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•  SIS-540  Conflict  and  Devebpmcnt  (3) 

•  SIS-603  Special  Institute  in  International  Aftaire: 
Bsacebuilding  and  Development  in  Conflict  Resoluticn  (2) 
Innovative  Strategies  for  Change  (2) 

Gendo-  and  Peaoebuilding  in  Development  Context  (2) 

•  At  least  3  credit  hours  fhjmthe  following  or  other  apjrovod 
courses: 

SIS-539  Comparative  Development  Strategies  (3) 
SIS-637  International  Development  (3) 
SIS-647  Governance,  Democracy,  and  Development  (3) 
Human  Rights 

•  SIS-603  Special  Institute  in  International  Afifairs: 
Conflict  Resolution  and  Human  Rights  (3) 

•  SIS-622  Human  Rights  (3) 

•  SIS-603  Special  Institute  in  International  Afiairs; 
Iitroductionto  Human  Rights  (3) 

Religion,  Culture,  and  Human  Rights  (2) 
Legislative  Advocacy  (1 ) 

•  At  least  3  credit  hours  from  the  following  or  other  approved 
courses: 

SIS-614  Ethics  in  International  Afiairs  (3) 
SIS-621  IntCTnational  I^w  and  the  Legal  Order  (3) 

Graduate  Certificate  in  The  Americas 

Admissioii  to  the  nt>gram 

Open  to  students  with  a  bachelor's  degree  or  equivalent  from 
an  accredited  instittition.  Applicants  must  submit  their  ofTicial 
transcripts  along  with  a  one  page  statement  of  purpose.  For  in- 
ternational students  whose  first  language  is  not  English,  a  score 
of  at  least  550  (21 3  on  the  computer  version)  on  the  TOEFL  is 
required. 
Ceitiiicate  Requirements 

•  IScredit  hours  of approvedcourse  work  witti  at  least  6credit 
hours  at  fee  600-level  or  above  with  ^des  of  C  or  better. 
Grades  of  C-  or  D  in  certificate  program  courses  are  not 
accepted  toward  the  fiilfllbnent  of  certificate  requironents, 
althou^  these  grades  will  be  included  in  the  calculation  o  f  the 
QPA.  Studoits  mist  have  at  least  a  3.0  CffA  in  certificate 
courses  in  order  to  be  awarded  a  certificate.  Students  in 
certificate  programs  mist  take  a  minimim  of  6  credit  hours 
during  each  1 2-mDnth  period  and  complete  the  certificate  in 
four  years.  International  students  must  enroll  in  9  credit  hours 
each  semester  (except  for  summer).  A  maximum  of  3  credit 
hours  earned  at  an  accredited  college  or  university  may  be 
applied  toward  the  certificate  as  transfer  credit. 

Course  Requiremoits 

•  Oie  of  the  following: 

ANTH-639  Culture  Area  Aislysis  (3)  (approved  topics) 
HIST-640  Latin  American  Shidies  (3)  (topics) 
SIS-676  Selected  Topics  in  Cross-Natioiial  Studies: 

Americas  in  Comparative  Ftersf)ective  (3) 
SPAN-554  Classics  ofLatin  American  Literature  (3)  (topics) 


•  12  credit  hours  from  the  followingoroftiere^rovBd  courses 
GOVT-550  PoUtics  in  Cuba 
SIS-577  International  Relations  of  the  Amaicas  (3) 
SIS-579  Selected  Regional  and  Country  Studies  (3)  (topics) 
SPAN-559  Colloquium  on  Latin  America  (3)  (topics) 
SPAN-656  Spanish  Topics  (3) 
SPAN-658  fatroduction  to  Spanish  Translation  (3) 
SPAN-659  Advanced  Spanish  Translation  (3) 
SPAN-705  Seminar  in  Spanish  and  Latin  American 
Studies  (3)  (topics) 

Graduate  Professional  Development 
Certificates 

Comparative  and  Regional  Studies 

Admission  to  the  Rttgram 

OptJi  to  students  with  a  bachelor's  degree  or  equivalent  from 
an  accredited  institution.  Applicants  must  submit  feeir  ofiicial 
traiBcripts  along  with  a  one  page  statement  of  purpose.  For  in- 
ternational students  whose  first  language  is  nrt  English,  a  score 
of  at  least  550  (21 3  on  the  computer  version)  on  the  TOEFL  is 
required. 

CertiGcate  RequirHnents 

•  15  credit  hours  of  approved  course  woric  wife  at  least  9  credit 
hours  at  fee  6004evel  or  above  with  grades  of  C  or  b^er. 
Grades  of  C-  or  D  in  certificate  program  courses  are  not 
accepted  toward  the  fiilfillment  of  certificate  requironents, 
althou^  these  grades  will  be  included  in  fee  calculationofthe 
GPA.  Students  mist  have  at  least  a  3.0  GPA  in  certificate 
courses  in  order  to  be  awarded  a  certificate.  Students  in 
certificate  programs  mist  take  a  minimim  of  6  CTedit  hours 
during  each  1 2-mDnfe  period  and  complete  the  certificate  in 
four  years.  International  students  must  enroll  in  9  credit  horns 
each  semester  (except  for  summer).  Amaximumof  3  credit 
hours  earned  at  an  accredited  college  or  university  may  be 
applied  toward  the  certificate  as  transfer  credit. 

Course  Requrements 

•  SIS-672  Theories  of  International  and  Conparative 

Studies  (3) 
or 
other  approved  rrajor  field  course 

•  12  credit  hours  as  approved  by  advisor 

Global  Environmental  Policy 

Admission  to  the  IVogram 

Open  to  students  with  a  bachetor's  degree  or  equivalent  fitrni 
an  accredited  institufioiL  Apiplicants  must  submit  feeir  ofiicial 
transcripts  along  with  a  one  pwge  statement  of  purpose.  For  in- 
ternational students  whose  first  language  is  not  En^sh,  a  score 
of  at  least  550  (21 3  on  the  conputer  version)  on  the  TOEFL  is 
required. 
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Co^ficate  ReqiBrements 

•  15  credit  hours  of  approved  course  work  withal  least  9  credit 
houis  at  the  600-level  or  sbove  witti  grades  of  C  or  better. 
Grades  of  C-  or  D  in  certificate  program  courses  are  not 
accepted  toward  the  MfiDment  of  certificate  requirements, 
although  fliese  grades  will  be  included  in  ttie  calculation  oflhe 
GPA.  Students  must  have  at  least  a  3.0  GPA  in  certificate 
courses  in  order  to  be  awarded  a  certificate.  Students  in 
certificate  programs  must  take  a  minimumof  6  credit  hours 
during  each  1 2-month  period  and  complete  the  certificate  in 
four  years.  International  studerts  must  enroll  in  9  credit  hours 
each  semester  (except  for  summer).  A  maximum  of  3  credit 
houiB  earned  at  an  accredited  college  or  university  may  be 
appbed  toward  the  certificate  as  transfer  credit 

Course  Requirements 

•  SIS-660  Environment  and  Politics  (3) 
or 

other  approved  major  field  course 

•  12  oedit  hours  as  approved  by  advisor 

International  Communication 

Admission  to  the  Program 

Open  to  students  with  a  bachelor's  degree  or  equivalent  fix)m 
an  accredited  institutioa  AppUcants  nust  submit  their  official 
transcripts  along  with  a  one  page  statement  of  purpose.  For  in- 
tematioaal  students  whose  first  language  is  not  EngUsh,  a  score 
of  at  least  550  (213  on  the  computer  version)  on  the  TOEFL  is 
required. 
Certificate  Requirements 

•  1 5  credit  horn's  of  approved  course  work  with  at  least  9  credit 
hours  at  the  600-level  or  above  with  grades  of  C  or  better. 
Grades  of  C-  or  D  in  certificate  program  courses  are  not 
accepted  towani  the  fulfillment  of  certificate  requirements, 
jtlthough  &ese  grades  will  be  included  in  tiiB  calculation  ofthe 
GPA  Students  must  have  at  least  a  3.0  GPA  in  certificate 
courses  in  order  to  be  awarded  a  certificate.  Students  in 
certificate  programs  must  take  a  minimum  of  6  credit  hours 
during  each  1 2-month  period  and  complete  the  certificate  in 
four  year&  International  students  must  enroll  in  9  credit  hours 
each  semester  (except  for  summer).  A  maximum  of  3  credit 
houis  earned  at  an  accredited  college  or  university  may  be 
appUed  toward  the  certificate  as  transfer  credit 

Course  Requirements 

•  SIS-640  International  Commiiiication  (3) 
or 

other  approved  major  field  course 

•  12  credit  hours  as  approved  by  advisor 

International  Development 

Admission  to  the  Program 

Open  to  students  with  a  bachelor's  degree  or  equivalent  fixjtn 
an  accredited  institution.  AppUcants  nust  submit  their  official 


transcripts  along  with  a  one  page  statertKnt  of  purpose.  For  in- 
ternational studeils  whose  first  language  is  not  Enghsh,  a  score 
of  at  least  550  (213  on  the  ccmiputer  vasion)  on^  TOEFL  is 
required. 
Certificate  Requirements 

•  15  credit  hours  of  approved  course  VTOik  with  at  least  9  credit 
houis  at  the  600-level  or  above  with  grades  ofC  or  better 
Grades  of  C-  or  D  in  certificate  program  courses  are  not 
accepted  towaid  the  fulfillment  of  certificate  requiremails, 
although  these  grades  will  be  included  in  the  calculation  ofthe 
GPA  Students  must  have  at  least  a  3.0  GPA  in  certificate 
courses  in  order  to  be  awarded  a  certificate.  Students  in 
certificate  programs  rrust  take  a  minimum  of  6  credit  hours 
during  eadi  1 2-rrK)i4h  period  and  complete  the  certificate  in 
four  years.  International  students  miBt  enroll  in  9  credit  hours 
each  semester  (except  for  summer).  A  maximum  of  3  credit 
hours  earned  at  an  accredited  college  or  university  may  be 
applied  toward  the  certificate  as  transfer  credit 

Course  Requirements 

•  SIS-637hiteTnational  Development  (3) 
or 

other  approved  major  fiekl  course 

•  12  aedit  hours  as  approved  by  advisor 

International  Economic  Policy 

Admission  to  the  Program 

Open  to  students  with  a  bachelor's  degree  or  equivalent  fitim 
an  accredited  institution-  AppUcants  mist  submit  their  ofBcial 
traDscr^)ts  along  with  a  one  page  statraiKnt  of  pupose.  For  in- 
tematicnal  students  whose  first  language  is  not  EngUsh,  a  score 
of  at  least  550  (213  on  flie  computer  version)  on  the  TOEFL  is 
required- 
Certificate  Reqiirements 

•  15  credit  hours  of  approved  course  \M)ik  with  at  least  9  credit 
hours  at  the  600-level  or  above  with  grades  of  C  or  better. 
Grades  of  C-  or  D  in  certificate  program  courses  are  not 
accepted  toward  the  fulfillmeil  of  certificate  requirements, 
although  diese  grades  wiUbe  irKluded  in  the  calculation  ofthe 
GPA  Students  must  have  at  least  a  3.0  GPA  in  cotificate 
courses  in  order  to  be  awarded  a  certificate.  Students  in 
certificate  programs  must  take  a  minimum  of  6  credit  hours 
during  eadi  1 2-nK)nth  j>eriod  and  conplete  the  certificate  in 
four  years  International  students  miBt  emoU  in  9  credit  hours 
each  semester  (excqjt  for  summer).  A  maximnn  of  3  credit 
hours  earned  si  an  accredited  college  or  university  may  be 
applied  toward  the  certificate  as  transfer  credit 

Course  Requirements 

•  SlS-616  International  Economics  (3)  (praequisite: 

ECON-603  or  equivalent) 
or 
other  qjjaoved  nBJor  fiekl  coirse 

•  12  credit  hours  as  approved  by  advisor 
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International  Peace  and  Conflict 
Resolution 

Admission  to  the  IVograni 

Open  to  students  withabachekjr's  degree  or  equivalent  fiom 
an  accredited  institution.  AppJicante  must  submit  tlieir  official 
traiBcripts  along  with  a  one  page  statement  of  purpose.  For  in- 
ternational students  whose  first  language  is  not  En^ish,  a  scoie 
of  It  least  550  (21 3  on  the  conputer  version)  on  the  TCSiFL  is 
required. 
Certificate  Requirements 

•  15  credit  hours  of  approvedcourse  woikwitti  at  least  9credit 
hours  et  the  600-level  or  above  with  grades  of  C  or  better 
Grades  of  C-  or  D  in  certificate  program  couises  are  not 
accepted  toward  the  fiilfillment  of  certificate  requirements, 
althou^  these  grades  will  be  included  in  flie  calculation  o  f  the 
CPA.  Students  mist  have  at  least  a  3.0  GPA  in  certificate 
courses  in  order  to  be  awarded  a  certificate.  Students  in 
cratificate  programs  mist  take  a  minimun  of  6  credit  hous 
during  each  1 2-mDnth  period  and  conplete  the  cratificate  in 
four  years,  htemationai  students  must  enroll  in  9  credit  houis 
each  semester  (except  for  summer) .  A  maximum  of  3  credit 
hours  earned  at  an  acaediled  college  or  university  may  be 
applied  toward  the  certificate  as  transfer  credit. 

Course  Requvements 

•  SIS-aa?  Peace  ftradigms  (3) 
or 

other  ^jproved  msjor  field  course 

•  12  credit  hours  as  approved  by  advisee 

International  Politics 

Admission  to  the  Avgram 

Open  to  students  with  a  bachelor's  degree  or  equivalent  fiom 
an  accredited  institution.  Applicante  must  submit  flieir  ofBcial 
transcripts  along  with  a  one  page  statement  of  purpose.  For  in- 
ternational students  whose  first  language  is  not  En^ish,  a  scoie 
of  at  least  550  (213  on  the  conputer  version)  on  flie  TC£FL  is 
required. 
Certificate  Requirements 

•  15  credit  hours  of aCTHovedcourse  wrakwifti  at  feast  9credit 
hours  st  ttie  6004evel  or  above  with  grades  of  C  or  better 
Grades  of  C-  or  D  in  certificate  program  couises  are  not 
accepted  toward  the  fiilfillnKnt  of  certificate  requiranents, 
althou^  these  grades  will  be  included  in  fliecalculationofthe 


CPA.  Students  mist  have  at  least  a  3.0  GPA  in  certificate 
courses  in  order  to  be  awarded  a  certificate.  Students  in 
certificate  programs  mist  take  a  minimim  of  6  credit  hows 
during  each  1 2-mDnth  period  and  conplete  the  certificate  in 
four  years.  International  students  must  enroll  in  9  credit  hows 
each  semester  (except  for  summer).  A  maximum  of  3  credit 
hours  earned  at  an  aocredited  college  or  univeraty  may  be 
appUed  toward  the  certificate  as  transfer  credit 
Course  Requirements 

•  SIS-601  Theory  in  International  Relations  (3) 

or 
other  ^jproved  major  field  course 

•  12  credit  hours  as  approved  by  advisor 

United  States  Foreign  Policy 

Admission  to  the  Rttgram 

Open  to  students  with  a  bachelor's  degree  or  equivalent  fixan 
an  accredited  institution.  Aj^Ucanls  must  submit  fceir  official 
transcripts  along  with  a  one  page  statement  of  purpose.  For  in- 
ternational students  whose  first  language  is  not  En^ish,  a  scoic 
of  at  least  550  (21 3  on  ttie  conputa-  vetaon)  on  the  TCKFL  is 
required. 
Certificate  Requirements 

•  1 5  credit  hours  of  appro  ved  course  woik  witti  at  least  9  credit 
hours  at  the  6004evel  or  above  with  ^des  of  C  or  b*er. 
Grades  of  C-  or  D  in  certificate  program  cowses  are  not 
accepted  toward  the  fiiffiDment  of  catificate  requirements, 
although  these  grades  will  be  included  in  the  calculation  of  the 
GPA.  Studoits  mist  have  at  least  a  3.0  GPA  in  certificate 
courses  in  order  to  be  awarded  a  certificate.  Studaits  in 
certificate  programs  mist  take  a  minirmm  of  6  credit  hows 
during  each  1 2-rre)nth  period  and  complete  the  certificate  in 
four  years,  htemational  students  must  enroll  in  9  credit  hows 
each  semester  (except  for  surmiw).  A  maximum  of  3  credit 
hours  earned  at  an  accredited  cdlege  or  univenaty  may  be 
applied  toward  ttie  certificate  as  transfer  credit 

Coirse  RequB«mcnts 

•  SIS-583  United  States  in  AMjrld  Affairs  (3) 
or 

other  approved  major  field  course 

•  12  credit  hours  as  approved  by  advises* 


School  of  Public  Affairs 

•  Department  of  Government 

•  Department  of  Justice,  Law  and  Society 

•  Department  of  Public  Administration  and  Policy 


Dean  William  M.  LeoGrande 

Associate  Dean  for  Academic  AfTairs  Maigaret  A.  ^^^kes 

The  School  of  Public  Afiairs  is  committed  to  educaticm  and 
research  programs  in  the  field  of  public  af&irs.  An  interest  in 
pii)Uc  af&irs  reflects  a  concern  for  peo{Je  and  how  they  inteiact 
with  government  institutions  and  polkical  and  legal  systons. 
Students  are  able  to  pursue  this  interest  ttunugh  a  comprehen- 
sive educational  experience  tiiat  includes  classroom  instruction, 
individual  research,  and  practical  professional  training. 
Throu^  its  three  departments — the  Department  of  Govern- 
ment, the  Department  of  Justice,  Law  and  Society,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Administration  and  Pohcy — the  school 
provides  a  compnehensive  and  unified  approach  to  the  study  of 
pMic  affairs  ia  the  United  States  and  around  the  worid.  Each 
ptogramis  designedto  focus  on  specific  career  interests,  includ- 
ing careers  in  government  and  not-for-profit  organizations,  but 
all  are  nultidisciiiinary,  issue  and  policy  oriented,  and  adapted 
to  Wadiington's  unique  educational  opportunities 

Wadiington  is  an  ideal  location  for  studying  pubUc  affairs. 
As  the  site  of  national  govarrment  and  as  a  world  capital,  the 
city  provides  students  with  vivid  evidence  of  the  interrelation- 
ships of  domestic  and  international  pohtics  Students  can  ob- 
save  first  hand  the  poUtical,  economic,  and  environmental 
farces  shaping  pifchc  affairs  and  public  policy.  As  an  integral 
part  of  the  curriculum,  intemship>s  in  private  and  pubhc  organi- 
zations lend  a  practical  dimension  to  the  academic  programs 
and  provide  the  opportunity  to  interact  with  pohcy  makers. 
Washington's  facihties  for  scholarly  researdi  and  piersonal  en- 
richment indude  such  gpvemment  institutions  as  the  Library  of 
Congress,  the  National  Archives,  and  the  SmithsDnian  Institu- 
tion, as  well  as  many  departmental  and  agency  Ubraries. 

The  school  has  more  than  50  active  full  time  faculty  mem- 
bffs  including  both  nationally  recognized  scholars  and  others 
distingui^edby  ttieir  public  service.  Augmenting  the  full  time 
faculty  is  an  adjunct  fiiculty  of  eminent  govemnoent  officials 
and  public  affairs  {Hactitioneis  who  bring  to  the  classroom  the 
special  insists  acquired  in  beir  professional  experience. 

The  School  of  Public  Aflaii^  is  acCTedited  by  the  National 
Association  of  Schools  of  Public  Affidis  and  Administration 
(NASB\A)  and  is  a  member  of  the  Association  for  Public  Pol- 


icy Analysisand  Managem^t  (APPAM).  Drawing  on  fee  facil- 
ities of  tile  university,  the  Consortium  of  Universities  of  the 
Washington  Metropolitan  Area,  and  the  Wadiington  commi- 
nity,  the  School  offers  a  unique  combinatioo  of  resouices  for 
study  and  {xactical  experience  in  the  field  ofpubKc  af&irs.  The 
school's  comprehensive  range  of  academic  and  professional 
programs  leads  to  degiees  at  the  bachelor's,  master's,  and  doc- 
toral levels. 
Undergraduate  Study 

Undergraduate  students  may  plan  their  academic  programs 
to  meet  personalized  learning  objectives.  Recognizing  that  a 
rrultidisciplinary  education  is  required  to  meet  the  ever  chang- 
ing nature  of  the  public  affairs  profession,  advisws  encourage 
students  to  take  courses  in  other  academic  units. 
Graduate  Study 

The  graduate  degree  programs  in  the  School  of  Pubhc  Af- 
fairs serve  a  number  of  diverse  educational  needs.  Most  of  our 
master's  programs  educate  students  for  specific  professional  ca- 
reers in  govemmait  and  other  nonprofit  oiganizations  at  local 
and  national  levels.  These  programs  en^diaaze  managerial,  an- 
alytical, and  conceptual  skills  necessary  for  professional  suc- 
cess in  the  pubhc  service.  Others  provide  students  with  a 
gaieral  understanding  of  the  academic  disciplines  rdated  to 
pi4)hc  af&irs.  Doctoral  programs  are  designed  to  prepare  quaU- 
fied  individuals  for  professional  appointments  in  teaching, 
scholariy  research,  and  executive  management  and  are  offa^d 
in  pohtical  science,  pubhc  administration,  and  justice,  law  and 
society. 
Inter  nstiips 

The  school  encourages  qualified  students  to  woric  for  course 
ciedit  as  interns  in  govemmentaL,  pohtical,  and  private  organi- 
zations. These  internships  are  designed  to  give  students  practi- 
cal involvement  in  political  processes  or  action  {rogracns.  For 
example,  a  student  nri^t  woA  for  a  membra-  of  Congress,  the 
Department  of  State,  the  Department  of  Justice,  or  for  other  or- 
ganizations direcdy  concerned  with  pubhc  pohcy. 
Independent  Study 

The  School  of  Pubhc  Affiiirs  encourages  students  to  engage 
in  independent  study  projects  related  to  their  fiekis  of  interest. 
These  projects  indude  reading,  research,  and  fieU  work  in  the 
Vi^ishington  area  arranged  directly  with  a  faculty  meirber 
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Study  Abroad 

AU  Abruad  ofTers  the  oj^witunity  for  students  to  study 
abroad  and  gain  full  American  University  couree  credit.  All  stu- 
dents are  encouraged  to  learn  and  work  in  another  culture.  AV 
Abroad  enclave  prograrrB,  many  of  which  include  intem^iip 
opportunities,  are  offered  in  Beijing,  Beriin,  liussds,  Havana, 
l^ndon,  Madrid,  Naiiubi,  Paris,  Prague,  Ron«,  and  Santiago. 
In  addition,  through  the  AU  Abroad  P'artner  program  students 
may  spend  a  semester  or  year  at  prestigious  uriversities  across 
the  globe,  including  Canada,  Mexico,  England,  Scotland,  Ire- 
land, Frbjcc,  Ftoland,  Netherlands,  Argentina,  Austraha,  New 
Zealand,  Korea,  Israel,  Egypt,  Lebanon,  and  Sharjah,  UA.E 
International  study  tours  led  by  faculty  merrfcers  are  offered 
during  semester  breaks  and  summff  sessions.  For  more  infor- 
mation on  AU  Abroad  programs,  call  202-885-1320  or 
866-313-0757, 

e-mail  auabroad^american .edu  or  go  to: 
www.au^)roadamericaaedti/. 

Educational  Resources 

ComputCT-aided  instruction  and  research  are  encouraged 
and  facilitated  by  a  variety  of  technical  resources.  The  univer- 
sity operates  quantitative  teadiing  and  research  laboratories  to 
introduce  students  to  the  use  of  conputeis,  statistics,  and  math- 
evostical  mettKxls  in  social  research  and  management  applica- 
tions. These  Mis  are  staffed  with  graduate  assistants  who  tutor 
new  users  and  provide  jrofessional  corBulting  to  experienced 
users. 
Honorary  Societies 

The  school  recognizes  both  academic  and  professional 
achievement  by  students  and  alunni  trough  menber^p  in 
national  honorary  societies.  F"!  Sigrra  Alpha,  the  national  pohti- 
cal  science  honor  society,  foimded  in  1920,  is  open  to  selected 
seniors  and  graduate  students  majoring  in  poUtical  sciaice  or 
intematicoal  rdaticns. 

AliAa  Phi  Sigrna  is  the  natioial  honor  society  for  criminal 
justice.  It  recognizes  scholastic  excellence  by  undergraduate 
and  graduate  students  in  the  justice  field.  Sigma  Phi  Omega,  the 
university's  prelaw  honor  society,  is  open  to  all  qualified  undei^ 
graduate  students,  sophomore  and  shove. 

Pi  Alpha  Alpha  is  Ibe  nsdonal  honorary  society  for  public 
affairs  aril  administiatiorL  The  School  ofPublic  Af6irs  has  one 
of  the  18  charter  chapters.  Graduate  students  compJeting  their 
programs  are  invited  to  join  if  diey  meet  the  acaderric  standards 
set  by  the  chapter. 

Undergraduate  majors  are  also  eligiWe  fir  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 
Career  and  Rxifessiond  Opportunities 

A  public  affairs  education  prepares  students  tor  a  variety  of 
careers.  Graduates  serve  public  or  private  agencies  where  they 
assist  in  creating  or  im^iementing  policy  alternatives.  Some 
teach  public  administration,  political  science,  justice,  and  re- 
lated courses  at  univeraties,  colleges,  or  secondary  schools. 
Ofliers  seek  opportunities  in  private  sector  professjons  not  for- 
mally related  to  their  degree  programs.  Alumni  are  serving  as 
city  managers,  lawyers,  management  analysts,  investigators, 


legislative  assistants,  lobbyists,  budget  or  systems  analysts, 
newspaper  editors,  research  associates,  professors,  and  ap- 
pointed and  elected  government  ofEciak 
Center  for  Congressional  and  Presidential  Studies 

Founded  in  1980,  the  Center  for  Congressional  and  Presiden- 
tial Studies  has  become  the  tbcus  of  research  and  training  in  tis 
Department  of  GoMemment.  A  unique  institution,  the  centra- 
brings  together  scholars,  sludeids,  public  officials,  joumahsts,  and 
leaders  in  public  and  private  organizations  to  study  Congress  and 
the  preadency  tfarou^  sdtolarly  forums,  ooUoquiumB,  and  seni- 
nars  on  current  topics. 

The  center's  many  activities  provide  an  opportunity  fcr  gradu- 
ate students  to  work  on  research  projects,  assist  with  pubUcartions, 
and  gain  valuaWe  practical  and  scholarly  experience. 
Campaign  Management  Institute 

This  iimovative  institute  was  designed  by  ttie  school's  &culty, 
together  with  leading  Demoo^c  and  Repubbcan  political  man- 
agers and  campaign  consultants  to  serve  as  a  foundation  for  stu- 
dents, campaign  workers,  pditical  activists,  and  legislative 
staffers  interested  in  campaign  managenxnt. 

The  institute's  intensive  program  covers  canpaign  orgaii- 
zation,  strategy,  research,  ftmd  raising,  polling,  paid  media, 
earned  media,  general  rrsnagement,  taigeting,  campaign  law 
and  ethics,  computer  technology,  and  get-out-the-vote 
initiatives  Through  this  program,  many  students  have  found 
placement  in  national,  state,  and  local  campaigns  as  well  as  in 
survey  resean±  and  canpaign  management  firms. 
Public  Affairs  Institute 

Modeledon  the  Carrpaign  Management  Institute,  the  F^iHic 
Affairs  Institute  provides  students  with  an  intensive  exploration 
into  the  art  and  crafl  of  the  lobbying  profession.  The  format  al- 
lows students  to  become  imriBrsed  in  ttie  strategies  and  tactics 
of  organized  interests  attempting  to  influence  the  federal  pol- 
icy^naking  oiAcomes  and  processes.  In  addition  to  the  applied 
aspects  of  the  lobbying  profession,  kibbying  is  placed  in  a  more 
theoretical  perspective  by  linking  the  real  worid  of  poUtical  in- 
fluence with  the  issues  of  democratic  poUtical  representation. 

Women  &  Politics  Institute 

The  Women  &  Politics  Institute  is  dedicated  to  the  advance- 
ment of  the  study  and  discussion  of  women  and  poUtics,  the 
promotion  of  oppcrtunities  for  women  in  poUtics,  and  the  in- 
volvement of  students,  faculty,  and  poUtical  leaders  in  issues  of 
concern  to  women  The  institute's  strategic  location  in  Wadi- 
ingtem,  D.C.  allows  students  and  faculty  access  to  the  resources 
of  the  nation's  capital.  Throu^  woikshops,  seminars,  and  in- 
ternships, participants  have  outstanding  opportunities  to  pursue 
the  study  of  women  in  the  political  and  pobcy  areiBS. 
Leadership  IVogram 

The  SPA  Leadership  Program  is  a  four-year  undergraduate 
program  designed  to  develop  a  coips  of  students  at  AnKricao 
University  who  have  the  skills  and  oomraitmenf  to  make  a  posi- 
tive difference  in  tharcommunitiesand  the  worid.  The  program 
creates  a  dynamic  learning  environmeitf  by  bringing  together 
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students  with  shared  interests  and  goals  throu^  its  courses, 
seminars,  community  service  projects,  and  activities. 

Creating  opportunities  for  experiencing  first  hand  how  our 
nation's  pwlicy  is  developed  and  implemented,  the  pogram 
bnaadens  students'  understanding  of  ttie  nature  of  American 
pohtics.  To  irepare  students  for  lifeloi^  participation  in  all  as- 
pects of  puHic  service,  the  program  fosters  thdr  leadership, 
teamwork,  negotiating,  oommunicaticms,  cntical  thinking,  and 
oiganizitional  skills. 

The  Leadership  Program  is  based  on  ttie  belief  that  every 
pason  has  teadeiship  ability  and  that  dertBcracy  requires  re- 
sponsiHe  action  by  everyone,  not  just  fliose  in  positions  of  au- 
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thority.  By  teaching  theories  of  leadership,  the  public 
policy-making  piocess,  ethics,  social  justice,  and  conmumty 
sovice,  the  pt)gram  stresses  the  importance  of  principled,  cre- 
ative, results-oriented  leadet^p  based  on  core  values.  Studaits 
are  brought  face  to  face  in  snail  interactive  sessions  with  key 
Washington  public  ofBcialsand  decision  makers  who  provide  a 
behind-the-scenes  view  of  how  our  nation's  capital  really 
works. 

Students  who  complete  the  15-credit  four-year  program  are 
awarded  a  Certificate  in  Advanced  Leaderskap  Studies  Incom- 
ing fi«sfaman  in  the  School  of  Public  Aflairs  are  invited  to  apply 
to  ttie  program 


CJiair  Candice  J.  Nelson 

Academic  Advisors  Kate  Bmfiet,  Robert  Briggs, 

Briana  Weadock,  Nathan  Williarnson 

FuU-Tbne  Faculty 

Professor  Emeritus  J.  Fishel,  J.J.  Hanus,  M.  Greaiberg, 

M.  Meadows,  E.V  Mittlebeeler,  N.S.  IVeston,  MP.  Walker 

Distinguished  Professor  K.  O'Connor,  JA.  Thurber 

Professor  S.W.  Hammond,  G  Ivers,  W.M-  LeoGrande, 

D.  Lublin, 

Associate  Rvfessor  C. A.  DeGregorio,  RA.  Lane,  A.  Levine, 

C  J.  Nelson,  S.  Newman,  D.  Singerman,  P.L  Sybss,  S.  Taybr 

Assistant  Professor  M.  Barakso,  K.  Cowell-Meyers, 

J.  Diascro,  T.  Eisaistadt,  GB.  Flanagan,  S.  GJover, 

B.  Schaffiier,L.\fetter 

Distinguished  Adjunct  Professor  in  Residence  J.  Bond 

Leadership  Program  Director  S.  Stiles 

The  Department  of  Government  makes  use  of  tiie  opportu- 
nities available  from  its  location  in  the  nation's  ciq)ital  for  the 
teaching  and  study  of  political  science  and  pubhc  affairs. 

The  departnBnt's  undergraduate  program  focuses  on  gov- 
ernment and  public  af&irs  as  an  aspect  of  a  broad  liberal  arts  ed- 
ucation It  prepares  the  student  for  an  enlightened  role  in 
national,  comnunity,  and  waild  af&ira  This  program  can  lead 
to  a  career  in  public  afi&irs  or  any  private  or  not-for-profit  area 
that  deals  with  the  growing  interrelatiotKhip  between  the  public 
and  private  sectors.  It  also  provides  a  solid  aud  comprehensive 
foundation  ftir  the  studait  who  plans  to  pursue  further  education 
before  entering  a  career  in  pohtics  or  pubUc  affairs,  governmen- 
tal administration,  law,  teaching,  or  research. 

The  graduate  program  is  designed  to  prepare  studaits  for  ac- 
aderrric  or  pro  fesaonal  careas  in  public  aSairs  or  jwUcy  analy- 
sis. The  master's  and  doctoral  programs  in  pohtical  science  are 
flexible  in  order  to  meet  flie  educational  needs  of  a  diverse  stu- 
dent population. 
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Admission  to  the  Program 

New  fieslunen  and  transfer  students  are  admitted  through 
the  university's  Admissions  Office.  Students  currently  enrolled 
io  the  miversity  who  wish  to  transfer  into  the  Department  of 
Govenment  or  develop  a  double  major  or  ninor  should  have  a 
grade  point  average  of  250  or  higher  and  &eapprt>val  of  the  un- 
dergraduate academic  advisor. 
University  Requirements 

•  A  total  ofl20  credit  hours 

•  6  credit  hours  of  college  writing 

•  3  credit  hours  of  college  mathanatics  or  flie  e<{uivalent 
by  examination 

General  Educatian  Requirements 

•  Atotal  often  courses,  consisting  of  one  foindation  course  end 
one  second-le\«l  course  in  an  sppnoved  sequerKe  fiom  each 
of  the  five  curricular  areas 

•  No  more  fiian  6  credit  hours  maybe  takai  in  tiiBsanB 
disc^line 

Major  Requirements 

•  58  aedit  hours  with  grades  of  C  or  better 
Course  Requirements 

Foundation  (12  credit  hours) 

•  GOVT-105/GOVT-105Ghidividual  Freedom  vs. 

AutlBrity2:l  (3) 

•  GOVT-llO/GOVT-nOG  Pohtics  in  the 

United  States  4: 1(3-4) 
or 
GOVT- 120  Introduction  to  American  Politics  (3) 

•  GOVT-130/GOVT-130GConparative  Politics  3: 1(3) 

•  One  of  the  following  intematioaal  affairs  courses: 
SIS-105/SIS-105G  World  Pohtics  3;1  (3) 
SIS-llO/SIS-1  lOG  Beyond  Sovereignty  3: 1  (3) 
SIS-381  Fo^eig^  Policies  offlie  Great  Powers  (3) 
SIS-382  The  Analysis  of  United  States  Foreign  Policy  (3) 
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Research  Methods  (7  credit  hours) 

•  SaAT-202  Basic  Statistics  (4) 

•  One  ofthe  following: 

BCON-322  Introduction  to  Econometrics  (3) 
aOVT-310  Introduction  to  Political  Research  (3) 
SIS-206  IntrodudioD  to  International  Relations 

Research  (3) 
SOCY-320  Introductioo  to  Social  Reseaidi  (3) 
Major  Related  Sodal  Science  (12  credit  hours) 

•  12  credit  hours  above  the  introductory  level  from  at  least  two 
ofthe  following  disciplines:  economics,  history,  international 
studies,  sociology,  and  specified  courses  in  Americftn  studies, 
anthropology,  communication,  justice,  philosophy, 
psychdogy,  and  women's  and  gender  sttidies. 

Concentration  (27  credit  hours) 

•  27  oiedit  hours  in  the  Department  of  Government  with  21 
aedit  hours  at  the  200  or  300  level  and  6  credit  hours  at  the 
400  or  500  level 

or 

27  credit  hours  in  the  Department  of  Government  with  6 
credit  hours  at  the  400  or  500  level.  Students  take  at  least  oik 
couise  from  each  of  five  ofthe  following  six  concentiations, 
the  rwnaining  12  credit  hours  must  be  taken  in  one 
concentration,  courses  may  not  be  double  counted. 
Additional  courses  may  be  used  witii  prior  approval  of  the 
department  Up  to  9  credit  hours  may  be  taken  fixxn  the 
following:  internship  or  cooperative  education,  independent 
study,  indq)endent  leading,  honors  thesis,  international 
service  (SIS)  courses,  Washington  Semester,  and  American 
Ltoiveisity  study  abroad  prograriB,  with  a  maximum  of  6 
credit  hours  from  any  one  area.  Up  to  three  1  credit  hou- 
courses  may  be  used  toward  the  completion  of  a 
concentration. 
American  Government 

GOVT-210/GOVT-210G  Pohtical  Po\wr  and  American 

PublicPoUcy4:2(3) 
GOVT-21  5<jOVT-215G  Qvil  Rights  and  Liberties  4:2  (3) 
GOVT-240  Metropohtan  PoUtics  (3) 
GOVT-3 1 5  Elections  and  Vbting  Behavior  (3) 
GOVT-320  The  Presidency  (3) 
GOVT-321  Congress  and  Legislidve  Behavior  (3) 
GOVT-322  Amaican  Pohtical  Parties  (3) 
GOVT-323  hiterest  Group  Babtics  (3) 
QOVT-325  Minority  RjUtics  in  fee  United  States(3) 
GOVT-352  Law  and  flie  Pohtical  System  (3) 
GOVT-423  Advanced  Studies  in  PubKc  PoHcy  (3): 

Bahtics  of  Qvil  Rights 
GOVT-455  Equal  Protecticn  (3) 
GOVT-461  Politics  in  the  Television  Age  (3) 
GOVT-482  Woraen  ani  Politics  (3) 
GOVT-483  Women,  Politics,  and  Pubhc  PoUcy  (3 
GOVT-484  Women  ani  Pohtical  Leadership  (3) 


GOVT-520  Advanced  Studies  in  Canfiaign 

Management  (1  4) 
GOVT-523  The  Art  and  Crafl  ofLobbying  (1  -4) 
GOVT-525  Congress  and  the  Fjeecutive  (3) 
GOVT-526U.S.  totelKgenoe  Community  (3) 
GOVT-540  Pohtical  ftrties,  Interest  Groups,  and 

Lobbying  (3) 
GOVT-541  The  R)litics  of  Mass  Communication  (3) 
PUAD-260  Administrative  Pohtics  (3) 

Comparative  Politics 

GOVT-231  Thiid  World  Pohtics  (3) 
GOVT-232  Pohtics  ofPostindustrial  Societies  (3) 
aOVT-235/GOVT-235G  Dynamics  of  Pohtical 

Change  3:2(3) 
GOVT-396  Selected  Topics  :Nor»ecurring  (approved  topics 

in  conparative  pohtics) 
GOVT-523  The  Art  aoi  Craft  ofLobbymg : 

European  Pubhc  Affairs  and  Advocacy  Institute  (4) 
QOVT-532  Pohtical  Institutions  and  Pmcesses  in  Selected 

Regions  (3)  (topics) 
QOVT-534  Grassroots  Institutions  in  CornHrative 

Context  (3) 
GOVT-550  Pohtics  in  Cuba  (3) 
GOVT-584  Gender  and  Politics  in  the  Middle  East  (3) 

Gender,  Race,  and  Politics 

GOVT-215/GOVT-215G  Qvil  Rights  and  Liberties  4:2  (3) 

GOVT-23 1  Third  World  Pohtics  (3 ) 

GOVT-240  Mehxjpohtan  Pohtics  (3) 

GOVT-325  Minority  Rjhtics  in  ttie  United  States  (3) 

GOVT-423  Advanced  Shidies  in  Pubhc  Policy  (3): 

Pbhtics  of  Qvil  Rights 
GOVT-455  Equal  Protection  (3) 
GOVT-482  Women  aril  Pohtics  (3) 
GOVT-483  Women,  Politics,  andPuWic  Pohcy  (3 
GOVT-484  Women  ai«l  Pohtical  Leadershp  (3) 
GOVT-485  Topics  in  W)n«n  and  Pohtics  (1-4) 
GOVT-486  Femiaist  Fbhtical  Tteory  (3) 
GOVT-584  Gender  and  Politics  in  the  Middle  East  (3) 

Law  and  Politics 

GOVT-215/GOVT-215G  Qvil  Rights  and  Liberties  4:2  (3) 
GOVT-3  50  Constitutional  Law  L  Powers  and 

Federalism  (3) 
GOVT-352  Law  and  flie  Pohtical  System  (3) 
GOVT-396  Selected  Topics  tNonrecuiring  (approved  topics 

in  law  and  politics) 
GOVT-423  Advanced  Studies  in  Pubhc  Poficy  (3): 

Bahtics  of  Qvil  Rights 
QOVT-455  Equal  Protecticn  (3) 
Political  Theory 

QOVT-303  Ancient  Pohtical  Thought  (3) 
GOVT-305  Modem  Pohtical  Thought  (3) 
GOVT-306  American  Pohtical  TTiou^t  (3) 
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GOVT-396  Selected  Topics  :Nbnreciirriiig  (approved  topics 

in  political  theory) 
GOVT-486  Feninist  Political  Tbeoiy  (3) 
Policy 

GOVT-210/GOVT-21 OG  Political  Rawer  and  American 

PubKcPoKcy4:2(3) 
GOVT-2'IO  MetropoUtan  PoUtics  (3) 
GOVT-315  Elections  and  Voting  Behavior  (3) 
GOVT-321  Congress  and  Legislative  Behavior  (3) 
GOVT-323  Interest  Group  Politics  (3) 
GOVT-370  Foimation  and  Implementation  of 

Environmental  Pohcy  (3) 
GOVT-396  Selected  Topics  :>4onrecurring  (approved  topics 

inpc4icy) 
GOVT-423  Advanced  Studies  in  Ptilic  Policy  (3)  (topics) 
GOVT-483  Woiren,  Politics,  and  Public  Pblicy  (3 
GOVT-523  The  Alt  and  Craft  of  Lobbying: 

Public  Afi&irs  and  Advocacy  Institute  (4) 

European  Public  AfiEiirs  aid  Advocacy  Institute  (4) 
GOVT-540  Political  Parties,  Interest  Groups,  and 

Lobbying  (3) 

University  Honors  Pragram 

Students  in  the  Umveraty  Honors  Program  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  graduate  with  University  Honors  in  the  major.  To  do 
so,  students  comjiete  12  hours  of  advanced-level  Honors  woA 
in  the  department  and,  upon  departmental  recommendation, 
graduate  witii  University  Honors  in  die  major.  The  department's 
Hcnors  cooidinafor  advises  students  in  the  University  Honors 
PiDgramregarding  departmental  options.  See  the  section  on  the 
University  Honors  Program  for  fbrther  details. 

B.A.  in  Interdisciplinary  Studies: 
Communication,  Legal  Institutions, 
Economics,  and  Government  (CLEG) 

This  interdisciplinary  major  is  designed  fw  students  who 
want  a  breadth  of  background  necessary  to  participate  effec- 
tively in  dedsion  maldng  fijr  pubUc  afifairs  and  flie  practical 
training  necessary  to  deal  with  social  problems  as  public  issues. 

Admission  to  the  Program 

New  fieshmen  and  transfer  students  are  admitted  through 
the  university's  Admissions  Office.  Students  currently  enrolled 
in  the  university  who  wish  to  transfer  into  the  Department  of 
Government  or  develop  a  double  major  or  rrinor  should  have  a 
grade  point  averagp  of  250  or  higherandtiieapprDvalofthe  un- 
dergraduate acadonic  adviser. 

Univerrity  Reqiu-ements 

•  A  total  ofl20  credit  horns 

•  6  credit  hours  of  college  writii^ 

•  3  credit  hours  of  college  mathanatics  or  flie  equivalent 
by  examination 


General  Education  Requirements 

•  A  total  often  courses,  consisting  ofone  foundation  course  and 
one  second-level  course  in  an  approved  sequerxse  fiom  eadi 
of  the  five  cunicular  areas 

•  No  more  than  6  credit  hours  may  be  taken  in  Ab  same 
discpline 

Major  Requirements 

•  57  credit  hours  with  grades  of  C  or  better 
Course  Requirements 

•  COMM-200  \Miting  for  Mass  Communication  (3) 

•  COMM-310PubUc  Speaking  (3) 

•  ECON-100/ECON-100GMaaDeconomics4:l(3) 

•  ECON-200/ECON-200G  Miooeconomics  4 : 2  (3) 

•  GOVT-1 10/GOVT-llOO PoUtics  in  the 

United  States  4: 1  (3-4)  or 
GOVT-120  Introduction  to  American  Politics  (3) 

•  GOVT-391  Internship  (3-6) 

•  GOVT-489  CLEG  Seminar  (3) 

•  JLS-104  Introduction  to  Systems  of  Justice  (3) 

•  One  course  fiom  the  following 

GOVT- 1 05/GOVT-105G  Individual  Freedom  vs. 

Aufliority2:l  (3) 
GOVT-305  Modem  Pohtical  Thou^  (3) 
GOVT-306  American  PoKtical  Thought  (3) 

•  One  course  fium  the  following: 
GOVr-215/GOVT-215G  Qvil  Ri^tsand  Liberties  4:2(3) 
GOVT-352  Law  and  the  Mitical  System  (3) 

•  24  additional  credit  hours,  including  12  credit  hours  at  the  300 
level  or  above,  selected  firon  a  list  of  j^jproved  courses  in 
conmunication  (CCMM-xxxX  legal  instituticDs  (JLS-xxx), 
economics  (EOON-xxx),  and  government  (GOVT-xxx).  The 
list  of  aj^roved  courses  is  availabfe  in  the  Department  of 
Government  office 

University  Honors  Program 

Students  in  the  University  Honors  Program  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  graduate  with  University  HoiBrs  in  the  major.  To  do 
so,  students  comfiete  12  hous  of advanced4evel  Honors  work 
in  the  departmeri  and,  upxn  departmental  recommendation, 
graduate  wi&  University  Honors  in  the  major.  The  department 's 
Honors  cooidinator  advises  studraits  in  the  University  Honors 
PiDgramregarding  departroaital  options.  See  the  section  on  the 
University  Honors  Program  for  fiather  details. 

Washington  Semester  in  American  Politics 

Admission  to  the  Prog^m 

This  one-semester  program  draws  on  the  unique  environ- 
ment of  Washington,  D.C.  to  offer  students  a  Ml  program  of 
semiiiars  witti  dedsion  makers  and  otiias  involved  in  the  poHcy 
process,  an  intem^p  in  a  governmental  office  or  with  an  inter- 
est groif),  and  either  a  leseandi  project  or  a  course  elected  fiom 
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regular  univeisity  otterings.  The  pDgram  is  of)en  to  students 
fiom  American  University  and  affiliated  institutions. 

Requirements  for  adnisaon  to  the  program  are:  nomination 
by  a  Wadiington  Sonester  faculty  representative,  a  minimum 
grade  potit  averageof  2.50  (on  a  4.00  scale),  at  least  one  course 
in  American  national  government  or  equivalent,  and  at  least 
second-semester  sophomore  standing.  Selection  is  competitive. 
Students  earn  undergraduate  aedit  that  may  be  apfiied  towaid 
the  requiiements  for  a  bachelor's  degree. 
Coirse  Reqiu«ments 

•  QOVT-410  Washington  Semester  in  American 

Government  and  Politics  Sarrinar  I  (4) 

•  QOVT-41 1  Washington  SenKsto-  in  American 

Government  and  Politics  Saiiinar  II  (4) 

•  GOVT-4 12  Washington  Semester  in  American 

Government  and  Politics  Researdi  Project  (4) 
or  othw  approved  course 

•  GOVT-4 1 6  Washington  Semesto-  in  American 

Government  and  PoUtics  Internship  (4) 

Washington  Semester  in 

Gender  and  Politics 

This  unique  program  gives  an  inside  look  at  inportant  pol- 
icy questions  fliat  effect  the  quality  of  life  for  everyone.  Each 
week,  issues  such  as  sex  discrinination,  pornography,  and 
health  care  are  disciBsed  with  some  of  the  most  influential  pol- 
icy makers  in  Wadiington,  including  members  of  Congress, 
joumalists,  political  consultants,  members  of  the  executive 
branch,  and  international  non-profits.  In  addition,  students  par- 
ticipate in  a  wide  variety  of  assignments,  including  a  canpaign 
simulaticRi  and  a  mock  Suprane  Court  case.  Through  intern- 
ships students  gain  a  wealth  of  experience  by  working  in  the 
city  that  is  synonyircus  with  public  policy.  To  round  out  the  se- 
mester, studeits  can  conduct  a  research  project  on  the  topic  of 
their  choice  or  take  electives  offered  by  the  Women  and  Ftolitics 
Institute. 
Coirse  Requirements 

•  QOVT-426  Gender  and  Politics  Seminar  I  (4) 

•  GOVT-427  Gender  and  Politics  Seminar  n  (4) 

•  GOVT-428  Gender  and  Politics  ReseachPtoject  (4) 
or  otho"  approved  course 

•  GOVT-429  Gender  and  Politics  Memship  (4) 

Washington  Semester  in  Transforming 
Communities 

Admission  to  the  Program 

The  WaAington  Sanester  in  Transforming  Comnunities 
fost«^  the  ideal  of  "think  globally,  act  locaU/'by  providing  stu- 
dents witti  the  knowledge  and  tools  to  take  cotnmiButy  service 
to  a  new  level  WaAington,  DC,  serves  as  a  distinctive  learn- 
ing laboratory  for  exploring  how  giassroots  action,  government 
opportunities,  and  creative  programs  can  strengthen  and  lebmld 


communities.  Students  meet  with  activists,  policy  makers,  and 
other  leaders  in  the  field. 

The  program  is  open  to  studeits  ftxDm  American  University 
and  affiliated  institutions.  Students  earn  undergraduate  credit  in 
either  government  (GOVT)  or  justice,  law  and  society  (JLS) 
that  may  be  applied  toward  the  requirements  for  a  bachelor's 
degree.  Requirenients  for  admission  to  the  jjrogramare:  nomi- 
naticn  bya  Washington  Semester  laculty  representative;  amini- 
mum  2.50  grade  jxnnt  average  (on  a  4.00  scale),  and  A  least 
second-semester  sopiiomore  standing. 

Course  Requirements 

•  GOVT-4 17/JLS-464TianslbrmingCcHnmunities 

Seminar  I  (4) 

•  aOVT-418/JLS-465Transfi)rming  Communities 

Seminar  n  (4) 

•  GOVT-4 19/ILS-466'Dans£)rmingComiiBinities  Research 

ftoject (4) 

•  GOVT-420/ILS-467  Transforming  ConmMjities 

Intem^p  (4) 

Minor  in  Political  Science 

•  21  credit  hours  with  grades  of  C  or  better  andat  least  12credit 
hours  unique  to  te  minor 

Course  Requirements 

•  GOVT-llO/GOVT-llOG  Politics  in  the 

Ltaited  States  4: 1  (3-4)  or 
GOVT-1 20  Introduction  to  American  Politics  (3-4) 

•  One  of  the  following  political  theory  courses: 
GOVT-1 05/GOVT-105G  Iixiividual  Freedom  va 

Authority  2:1  (3) 
GOVT-303  Ancient  Political  Thought  (3) 
GOVT-305  Modan  Political  Thought  (3) 
GOVT-306  American  PoUtical  Thou^t  (3) 

•  15  credit  hours  in  other  Department  of  Government 
(QOVT-xx;^  coiises  i  the  200-level  or  above,  including  at 
least  9  CTedithoms  at  the  300  level  and  at  least  3  oedit  hours  at 
Ak  400  or  500  level 

No  more  than  one  transfer,  AU  Abroad,  or  Washington 
Semester  course  may  be  ^iplied  to  the  minor;  ik>  int^nshp 
CTedit  can  be  counted  towaid  the  minor  requirements. 

Undergraduate  Certificate  in  Advanced 
Leadership  Studies 

This  four  year  undergraduate  program  nurtures  a  select 
number  of  talented  students  in  the  skills  and  knowle<^  re- 
quiied  to  be  effective  leaders  in  their  professional  careers. 

Admissioo  to  the  ftt>gram 

Incoming  fie^xnan  in  the  School  of  I^Kc  Af&iis  are  in- 
vited to  apply  to  the  program. 
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Certificate  RequiremeDts 

•  1 5  credit  hours  of  approved  course  xroik  with  at  least  6  credit 
hours  at  the  300-le  vel  or  above  with  grades  of  C  or  better. 
Grades  of  C-  or  D  in  certificate  program  courses  will  not  be 
accepted  towaid  the  tulfiUment  of  certificate  requirements 
althcugh  ttiese  grades  will  be  included  in  the  calculation  ofthe 
cumulative  grade  point  average.  Students  must  have  at  least  a 
2.0  grade  point  average  in  certificate  courses  in  order  to  be 
awarded  a  certificate.  Students  in  c^ficate  programs  mist 
take  a  minimum  of  6  credit  hours  during  each  12-month 
period  afler  they  are  admitted  International  students  mist 
emoll  in  1 2  credit  hours  each  semesto-  (except  for  summer).  A 
maximumof  3  credit  hours  eamed  at  an  accredited  college  or 
university  may  be  qrpUed  toward  &b  certificate  as  transfer 
oedit. 

Course  Requirements 

•  GOVT-361  Laboratory  in  Leadershp  Development  1(1) 
taken  faU  and  spring  of  first  year  for  a  total  of  2  credit  hours 

•  GOVT-362LaboratoryinLeadeishipDevelcfimBntn(l) 
taken  &11  and  spring  of  second  year  for  a  total  of  2  credit  hours 

•  GOVT-391  Internship:  Leaderdiip  (3  or  Q 

•  GOVT-46D  Political  and  Oganizational  Leadaship  (3) 

•  2-5  credit  hours  fiom  the  following,  or  other  courses  as 
approved  by  the  program  director,  insluding  an  ind^ndent 
study  in  a  leadership-related  topic  or  Commmity  Service 
Learning  Project; 

COMM-310  PubUc  Speaking  (3) 

GOVT-320  The  Presidency  (3) 

GOVT-533  Advanced  Studies  in  Canfiaign  Managerrent  (4) 

aOVT-523  The  Art  and  Craft  of  Lobbying  (4) 

GOVT-525  Congress  and  the  Executive  (3) 

JLS-308  Justice,  Morality  and  the  Law  (3) 

JLS-309  Justice  and  Public  Policy  (3) 

JLS-504  Corrqiarative  Criminology  and  Qiminal  Justice  (3) 

PUAD-2eO  Administrative  PoHtics  (3) 

PUAD-343  Organizing  Public  Services  (3) 

SIS-308  tatruduction  to  Peace  and  Conflict  Resolution  (3) 

SIS-328  Approaches  to  Peacemikirig  (3) 

SlS-341  Intercultural  Communication  (3) 

Undergraduate  Certificate  in  Women, 
Policy,  and  Political  Leadership 

Admission  to  the  Program 

Open  to  undergraduate  degree  and  nondegree  students 
Certificate  Requiremoits 

•  15  credit  faoursofapproved  course  work  with  at  least  6  credit 
hours  at  the  300-level  or  above  with  grades  ofC  or  better. 
Grades  of  C-  or  D  in  certificate  program  courses  wiU  not  be 
accepted  towaid  the  fulfillment  of  certificate  reqxnreme&ts 
although  ttiese  ^des  will  be  iocluded  in  Ibe  cateulation  ofthe 
cumulative  grade  point  average.  Students  must  have  at  least  a 
2.0  grade  point  average  in  certificate  courses  in  order  to  be 


awarded  a  certificate.  Students  in  certificate  programs  mist 
take  a  minimum  of  6  credit  hours  during  each  12-rrwnth 
period  after  they  are  admitted  International  students  mist 
enroll  in  12  credit  hours  each  semester  (except  for  sumrrer). 
All  programs  must  be  comjJeted  within  four  years.  A 
maximumof  3  credit  hours  earned  at  an  accredited  college  or 
university  may  be  ^phed  toward  the  ctrtificjde  as  transfer 
credit. 
Course  Requirements 

•  Two  fk)m  the  following; 
GOVT-482  Wonsn  and  Bshtics  (3) 
GOVT-483  Women,  Politics,  and  Pubhc  Policy  (3) 
GOVT-484  WoHBn  and  Ftohtical  LeaderAip  (3) 

•  One  ofthe  following 

GOVT-485  Topics  in  Women  arri  Politics: 

WorrEn,  the  Law  and  Litigating  for  Social  Change  (4) 
GOVT-520  Advanced  Studies  in  Carrpaign  MaiBgenBnt  (4) 
GOVT-523  The  Art  and  Craft  of  Lobbying  (4) 

•  A  minimum  of  two  1  credit  courses  fiom  the  following: 
GOVT-485  Topics  in  Wan»n  and  PbUtics: 

Pohtics  and  Econonics  of  Sexual  Harassment 
PoUtics  and  Pohcy  of  Women's  Health 
Pohtics  and  Pohcy  of  Reproductive  Rights 
PoUtics  and  Policy  of  Women  and  the  Media 
Politics  of  Tifle  IX  and  Gender  Equity 
PoUtics  of  Violence  against  Women 
Women  and  National  Security  PoUcy 
WonBn  World  Leaders 
Women  and  the  2004  Carrpaign 
Women,  the  Law  and  the  Legal  Process 

•  3  credit  hours  fiom  the  following  or  other  courses  as  approved 
by  the  program  director; 

COMM-51 0  Women  in  Journalism  (3) 
ECON-574  Women  and  flie  Eoonorr^  (3) 
GOVT-486  Fenanist  PoUtical  Theory  (3) 
GOVT-584  Gender  and  RaUtics  in  tis  Middle  East  {3) 
JLS-526  Domestic  Violence  (3) 
JLS-535  Gender  and  the  Law  (3) 
SIS-517  Gender  and  Conflict  (3) 
SOCY-570  Sociology  of  Gender  and  Farrrily  (3) 

Combined  B.A.  and  M.A.  in 

Political  Science 

This  program  enables  quaUfied  students  to  cam,  in  a  contin- 
uous plan  of  study,  bofli  the  B.A.  in  PoUtical  Science  (or  a  re- 
lated discipline)  and  the  M.A  in  Political  Sdence. 
AdmissioD  to  the  Pro^-am 

Admisaon  to  tiie  combined  BA./MA.  program  requires  ju- 
nior standing,  a  rtininiim  cumulative  grade  point  average  of 
3.30,  a  corripleted  application  form,  a  written  faculty  recom- 
n£ndation,  an  essay  on  the  student's  interests  and  abilities  in 
pohtical  science,  and  an  interview  witti  a  Department  of  Gov- 
ernment graduate  advisor. 
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Acceptance  and  participation  in  ttie  B.A./M.A.  program 
does  not  automatically  guaiaitee  acceptance  into  ttie  graduate 
program.  Students  must  apply  for  admission  to  the  graduate 
program  no  later  than  the  last  undergraduate  semester.  The 
Graduate  Record  IL^amination  (ORE)  is  required  for  admission 
to  the  MA.  piugram 
Coirse  Requremcnts 

•  All  requirenents  for  tiie  B  A.  in  Political  Science  or  related 
discipline 

Undergradiate  students  mayapply  6  credit  hoursof  approved 
500-level  course  work  to  satisfy  the  requirements  for  botti 
degrees. 

•  All  requirements  for  the  M.  A  in  Fblitical  Science,  includinga 
miniirstm  of  24  credit  hours  oomfdeted  in  residence  in 
graduate  status  after  the  undergraduate  degree  has  been 
awarded 

M.A.  in  Political  Science 

Admissioa  to  the  nvgram 

In  addition  to  meeting  the  minimum  university  requirements 
for  graduate  study,  applicants  must  earn  a  satisfactory  score  on 
the  Graduate  Record  Examination  (ORE).  All  applicants  are 
evaluated  on  the  baas  of  scholastic  achievemait  in  their  last  60 
credit  hours  of  undergraduate  work,  two  letters  of  recommenda- 
tion and  an  essay  on  career  interest.  Apfiicants  who  wish  to  be 
considered  fw  departmental  honor  awards  must  apply  for 
fuU-time  status. 
Degree  Requirements 

•  33  credit  hours  of  approved  graduate  work 

•  ^^tten  corqprehensive  examination  in  American  politics, 
^jplied  politics,  orcorrparative  politics,  depending  on  track 

Tracks 

Political  Science  or  Applied  Balitics 

Coirse  Requremcnts 

Political  Science:  American  PdUtics 

•  GOVT-610  Introduction  to  Quantitatiw  Methods  in 

ftjlitical  Science  (3) 

•  GOVT-650  Political  Analysis  (3) 

•  600  level  course  in  corrparative  pditics  or  pditical  tiieory  (3) 

•  15  credit  hours  in  American  polMcs  including: 
GOVT-651  The  Legidative  Process  (3)  (or  another  course 

on  Congress  with  permission  of  ttie  student's  advisor) 
GOVT-652  The  Residency  and  ttie  Executive  Branch  (3) 
approsed  courses  on  public  opinica,  political  behavior, 
elections,  parties,  or  iiderest  groips 

•  9  credit  hours  selected  from  political  science  or  other 
disciplines,  wiiich  may  indude  3  credit  hours  of  GOVT-691 
htemdiip 

Political  Science:  Comparative  Politics 

•  aOVT-610  Introduction  to  Quai*itatiwe  Methods  in 

Fblitical  Science  (3) 


•  GOVT-632  Classics  of ComparaHve  Pblitics  (3) 

•  OOVT-650PoIitical  Analysis  (3) 

•  One  political  theory  course  (3) 

•  600  level  course  in  American  politics  (3) 

•  9  credit  hoirs  from  the  following 

GOVT-633  fblitical  tostitutions  inComparatiw  Peispective  (3) 
GOVT-634  Democratization:  Past,  I^resent,  Future  (3) 
GOVT-635  Social  andPoUtical  Movonents,  Ethnicity  and 

Nationali3n(3) 
SPA  comparative  politics  courses 

•  9  credit  hours  selected  from  political  science  or  other 
disciplines,  whidi  may  include  3  credit  hours  of  GOVT-691 
Intem^p 

Applied  Pontics 

•  GOVT-610  Introduction  to  Quantitative  Methods  in 

PbUtical  Science  (3) 

•  GOVT-620  Applied  Politics  and  American  PubKc 

R)Ucy(3) 

•  GOVT-650  Political  Analysis  (3) 

•  One  of  the  following: 

GOVT-520  Advsnced  Studies  in  Campaign  tvbnagement  (4) 
GOVT-523  The  Art  and  Craft  ofLobbying  (4) 
GOVT-685  Topics  in  Wjmai  and  Politics: 

^M)mea,  flie  Law  and  Litigating  for  Social  Qiange  (4) 

•  Two  1  credit  courses  fiomttie  following: 
Campaign  Managemait  Institute  (GOVT-520) 

Cairpaign  Field  (1) 

Strategy,  Theme  and  Message  (1) 

Political  Writing  (1) 

or  other  ^^jroved  topics 
Public  Affeirs  Institute  (OOVT-523) 

Survey  Research,  Focus  Groi5)s,  Media  (1) 

Lobbying  and  the  Internet  (1 ) 

Grassroots  Lobbying  (1) 

or  cither  £q^>roved  topics 
Women  and  PoUtics  Institute  (GOVT-685) 

Women  in  Congress  (1) 

Women's  Health  Policy  (1) 

Politics  of  Women  and  National  Security  (1) 

or  other  approved  topics 

•  18  credit  hours  fiom  the  following: 

GOVT-520  Advanced  Studies  in  Csanpsiffi  Mana^mait  (4)  (if 

not  taken  to  fiilfillrequinaiieil  above) 
GOVT-523  The  Art  and  Craft  ofLobbying  (4)  (if  not  taken 

to  fulfill  requirement  above) 
GOVT-525  Congress  and  the  Executive  (3) 
GOVT-540  Fblitical  Parties,  htereS  Graips,  aid  Lobbyii^  (3) 
GOVT-541  The  Fblitics  of  Mass  Communication  (3) 
GOVT-651  The  Legjdative  Process  (3) 
GOVT-652  The  ftesidency  and  the  Eixecutive  Branch  (3) 
GOVT-656  Voting  Bdiavior,  Elections  and  Campaigns  (3) 
GOVT-674  Constitutional  Law  and  Politics  (3) 
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GOVT-685  Topics  in  Woron  and  Pblitics  (1  -4)  (if  mt  taken 

to  MfUl  requirement  above) 
GOVT-691  Internship  (1  -6) 
FTJAD-560  IntCTgovenimental  Relations  (3) 
or  other  SPA  con:5)arative  politics  course 

Ph.D.  in  Political  Science 

Admisaon  to  the  Pro^^m 

Applicants  are  considered  and  adnitted  for  the  fkD  semester 
only.  February  1  is  the  deadline  for  application  for  admission. 
All  applicants  must  submit  scores  from  the  verbal  and  quantita- 
tive sections  of  the  Graduate  Record  Examination  (ORE).  The 
ncrmal  minimiim  for  consideration  is  a  grade  point  average  of 
3.30  (ona4.(X)8cale)in  all  previous  academic  woik.  Preference 
wiU  be  given  to  applicants  for  MI-timB  study,  aMiou^  hi^y 
qualified  students  may  be  admitted  for  part-time  study. 
Major  Fields 

American  PoUtics,  Comparative  folitics,  PoUcy  Analysis, 
Public  Administration,  and  Justice,  Law  and  Society 
Degree  Requiremen  ts 

•  72  credit  hours  of  approved  graduate  wwrk  is  required  for 
studaits  altering  the  program  with  a  bachelor's  degree;  a 
mininximof  48  credit  hoxirs  is  required  of  students  who  have 
cortpleted  an  approved  master's  degree. 

•  Advancement  to  candidacy  is  accomplishBd  by  suocessMly 
completing  a  written  qualifying  examination  at  the  end  of  the 
sec<md  semestCT  of  study. 

•  Students  take  written  comprehensive  examinations  in 
American  politics  or  conparative  politics  and  one  of  the 
remaining  major  fieM  areas.  They  master  ftie  sulgect  matter  of 
the  tiiird  through  fomnl  course  woik.  Selectionof  fields  fiom 
the  Department  of  Government  and  the  School  of 
International  Service  (SIS)  and  scheduling  of  all 
examinations  requires  the  approval  of  the  political  science 
Ph.D.  faculfy  advisor  and  the  chair  of  the  Department  of 
GovHnment  Selection  of  fields  fiomoutade  the  Department 
of  Government  and  SIS  requires  the  approval  of  the  SPA 
director  of  doctoral  pirogiams.  Following  conpletion  of  the 
written  exEoninations,  aU  students  taks  an  oral  examination  to 
defend  their  dissertation  iat>posal.  before  a  committee  of 
facuKy  memba^. 

The  remaining  major  field  areas  include  public 
administration,  policy  analysis,  justice,  law  and  sociefy, 
methods,  and  any  Phj).  field  offered  at  American  Urriversify, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  poUtical  science  PhD.  faculty 
advisor.  Methods  is  offered  only  as  a  third, 
non-comprehensive  field.  Two  of  the  three  mq'or  field  areas 
must  be  offered  by  the  School  ofPuHic  Affairs.  Under  spedal 
circiiDstaaces,  studaits  may  take  a  field  outade  American 
University;  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  SPA  director  of 
doctoral  programs. 

•  ThePkD.isfiindamentallyareseardidegree.Ltadeistanding 
scientific  inquiry  and  correctly  using  reseeudi  techniques 


requirc  extensive  preptaration.  All  studeids  in  the  program 
take  three  courses  designed  to  help  doctoral  ^udents 
comprehend  the  natire  of  science  and  master  fcxjls  ofresesrdi 
(see  Couise  Requirements,  bebw). 

Each  student  selects  a  specialization  in  which  to  conplete  an 
original  research  pnoject  vader  the  direction  of  program 
feculty  and  write  a  dissertation.  Students  may  choose  research 
pHwjects  within  one  of  the  rnqor  areas  or  select  a  research 
speciahzation  fiom  cne  ofthe  other  graduate  fidds  within  the 
school. 

Each  student  prepjares  a  research  proposal  for  the  dissertation 
project.  It  is  the  re^xmsfcihty  of  the  student  to  secure  the 
agreement  of  a  School  of  Public  Afi&irs  fiiU-time  t«iured  or 
tenure-tradi  &culfy  menier  to  save  as  the  chair  of  the 
dissatation  comrrrittee.  Ohe  ofthe  other  two  members  ofthe 
committee  may  be  fiom  outside  SPA  As  part  of  this  pirocess, 
each  student  mist  publicly  defend  the  reseandi  ptroposal 
before  the  dissatation  committee  andother  interested  fecuhy. 
The  committee  and  the  SPA  directs  of  doctoral  programs 
(acting  for  the  dean)  mist  ifip)rove  the  defense  and  the 
research  jroposal.  The  topic  covered  by  the  proposal  rraist  be 
related  to  ongoing  research  or  publications  ofthe  supervising 
feculty. 

As  work  on  ftie  dissertation  project  progresses,  students 
register  for  6-12  credit  hours  of  directed  study.  Substantive 
couise  woik  may  be  used  as  pert  of  this  requirement  where  it 
contributes  directly  to  the  research  specialisation  and  is 
specifically  recommended  by  the  dissertation  committee 
chair 

Upon  completion  ofthe  research  and  the  writtai  dissertation, 
the  candidate  submits  the  manuscript  to  the  dissertation 
committee  for  review.  If  the  conxnittee  members  approve  the 
manuscripil,  the  candidate  must  complete  an  oral  defense  of 
the  dissertationand  the  gaieral  field  in  which  it  lies  before  the 
committee  and  other  interested  feculfy.  The  committee 
determines  conclusively  at  tiiisp>oint  wdiettier  to  dissertation 
and  examination  are  accqstable. 

The  disseitation  must  consist  ofhigh  qualify  original  research 
directly  relevant  to  the  student's  doctoral  program.  A 
dissertation  proposal  may  be  rejected  if  the  topic  does  not 
address  a  major  research  issue  in  political  scie&c^e  or  puUic 
administration,  the  research  design  is  insidequate,  the 
methodology  isinappropriate,  or  because  no  fuH-fime  tenured 
or  tenure-track  feculty  men±)er  in  theSchoolofPubhcAfi&irs 
is  academically  cxnnpeteiit  cr  available  to  supervise  the 
project.  Ifthe  candidate  fails  to  maintain  satisfactoryprogress 
toward  completion  of  the  dissatation,  his  or  her  candidacy 
may  be  terminated. 

Course  Requirements 

•  GOVT-710  Seminar  in  American  PcJitics  (3) 

•  Additional  advanced  courses  in  American  politics, 
pnttseminars  and  additional  edvanced  courses  in  the  two 
remaiiiing  major  field  areas,  inchiding  ccxnpaiative  politics. 
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justice,  law  and  society,  policy  analysis,  public 
administTation,  methods,  and  any  Hi.D.  Qeld  ofiFered  at 
American  Lfaivasity,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  SPA 
director  of  doctoral  programs.  Proeeminars  are  selected  from 
aOVT-720  Semhar  in  Policy  Analysis  (3) 
QOVT-730  Seminar  in  Comparative  ft)litics  (3) 
JLS-710  Seminar  in  JiBtice,  1  Jiw  and  Society  (3) 
PUAD-7 10  Seminar  in  Public  Administration  (3) 
Three  courses  in  research  design  and  methoddogy: 

•  GOVT-612ConductofInquiryI(3) 

•  GOVT-613ConductofInquiryn(3) 

•  QOVT-614  Research  in  Political  and  Administrative 

Behavior  (3)  or 
QOVT-615  Qualitative  Research  Methods  (3)  or 
GOVT-704  Approaches  to  Pblitical  Understanding  (3) 

•  GOVT-799  Doctoral  Dissertation  Seminar  (6-1 2) 

Graduate  Certificate  in  Women,  Policy, 
and  Political  Leadersiiip 

Admission  to  the  nvgram 

Opm  to  students  with  a  bachelor's  degree  or  equivabnt  from 
an  accredited  institution. 

Certificate  Requirements 

•  IScredit  hours  of approvedcourse  walk  with  at  least  6credit 
hours  at  the  600-level  or  above  with  grades  of  C  or  better. 
Grades  of  C-  or  D  in  certificate  program  couises  are  not 
accepted  toward  the  fiiliillment  of  certificate  requirEments, 
althougih  these  grades  will  be  included  in  fliecalculationof  the 
GPA.  Students  mist  have  at  least  a  3.0  GPA  in  certificalB 
courses  in  order  to  be  awarded  a  certificate.  Studaits  in 
ootificate  programs  mist  take  a  minimim  of  6  credit  horns 
during  each  1 2-mDnth  period  and  corrplete  the  certificate  in 
four  years.  International  students  must  enroll  in  9  credit  houis 
each  seroBSlBr  (except  for  summer).  Amaxtmumof  3  credit 


hours  earned  at  an  accredited  college  or  university  may  be 
appUed  toward  &e  certificate  as  transfer  credit 
Course  Requiremaits 

•  Two  from  the  following: 
aOVT-682  Women  ani  PoUtics  (3) 
aOVT-683  Wonen,  Politics,  and  Public  PoHcy  (3) 
GOVT-684  Women  and  Political  Leadership  (3) 

•  One  ofthe  following: 

aOVT-685  Topkx  in  Wjmen  and  Politics: 

Wamai,  ttie  Law  and  Litigating  for  Social  Change  (4) 
GOVT-520  Advanced  Studies  in  Campaign  Managemert  (4) 
GOVT-523  The  Art  aal  Ciaft  ofLobbying  (4) 

•  A  minimum  of  two  1  credit  couises  from  the  following: 
GOVT-685  Topics  in  Wamen  and  Politics: 

Ftolitics  and  Economics  of  Sexual  Harassment 
Politics  and  Policy  of  Women's  Health 
Politics  and  Policy  of  Reproductive  Rights 
PoUtics  and  PoKcy  of  Women  and  the  Media 
Politics  of  Title  DC  and  Gender  Equity 
Politics  of  Violence  against  Women 
Womai  and  National  Security  PoUcy 
Women  World  Leaders 
Women  and  the  2004  Campaign 
Women,  the  Law  and  the  Legal  Process 

•  3credithoursfit)mthefollowingCH-othercoursesasapprovBd 
by  the  program  director 

COMM-510  WoHKn  in  Joumahan  (3) 
ECON-574  WonBn  aul  the  Economy  (3) 
GOVT-686Femmist  PbUtical  Theory  (3) 
GOVT-584  Gender  and  Politics  in  the  Middle  East  (3) 
JlJS-526  Domestic  Violence  (3) 
JLS-535  Goiderand  fee  Law  (3) 
SIS-5 17  Gender  and  Conflict  (3) 
SIS-648  Women  and  Devebpmeot  (3) 
SCK:Y-570  Socidogy  of  Gender  and  Family 
SOC  Y-«70  Gender,  Family  and  Wjik 
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Chair  Deirdre  Golash, 

Academic  Advisors  Carl  Cook,  Linda  Spicer 

FuU-Tane  Faculty 

Univemty  IVofessor  R.J.  Simon 

Professor  Emeritus  RA.  Myren,  D.J.  Saari,  A.S.  Trebach, 

R.I.  Werner 

Professor  R.R.  Bennett,  D.  Drdsbadi,  B.  Forst,  R.  Johnson, 

E.C.  Viano 

Research  Professor  C.  Cooper,  J.  Trotter 

Associate  Professor  D.  Fagelson,  D.  Golash,  J.  Savage 

Assistant  Professor  LA  Addington,  A  Alexander,  C.  Ej^s, 

D.  KliMneyer,  J.  Schaler 

The  Department  of  Justice,  Law  and  Society  (DJLS)  has  one 
of  the  oldest  fMt)  grams  in  the  field  of  justice  in  the  Ltoited  States. 
The  fuD-time  faculty  in  the  department  have  educational  back- 
grounds in  law,  criminology,  criminal  justice,  phitosojAy,  poht- 
ical  science,  sociology,  history,  and  social  work.  The 
departtrent  offers  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Justice  and  in  Law 
and  Society;  Master  of  Sciaice  in  Justice,  I^w  and  Society,  a 
dual  Juris  Doctor  and  Master  of  Science  program  with  the 
Washington  College  of  Law,  and  the  FhD.  in  Justice,  Law  and 
Society. 

TheB.A  in  Justice  analyzes  the  foimdations,  fimctions,  pol- 
icies and  procedures  of  justice.  Qime  and  deviance  are  mq'or 
policy  concerns  in  American  society,  and  systems  of  justice  are 
the  major  pubUc  policy  response  for  dealing  wifti  these  prob- 
lems. Cross-cultural  and  international  perspectives  are  brought 
to  bear  when  they  shed  Ught  on  the  nature  of  oime  and  deviance 
or  on  the  woridngs  of  American  systems  of  justice.  The  B  A  in 
Law  and  Society  program  examines  the  role  of  law  as  it  perme- 
ates social,  political,  and  economic  institutions.  The  comfJex 
relation  of  law  and  justice,  broadly  conceived,  is  the  central 
consideration  in  ftiis  program  Drawing  on  the  social  sciences 
and  humanities,  it  ofiFers  an  historical  and  international  perspec- 
tive on  legal  issues.  Both  undergraduate  m^ors  can  be  consid- 
ered prelaw  majors. 

The  MS.  in  Justice,  Law  and  Society  examines  problems  of 
justice  fiom  the  vantage  point  of  justice  and  pubhc  pohcy  as 
well  as  law  aiMl  society.  In  both  areas  there  is  an  emphasis  on 
understanding,  evaluating,  and,  wiiere  appropriate,  conducting 
researdi.  Graduates  who  go  on  for  doctoral  or  professional 
study  are  e^npped  to  pursue  rigprous  graduate  work  in  pro- 
grams that  emphasize  justice  or  law  and  society,  as  weU  as  in 
pnograms  that  merge  these  concerns. 

The  department's  programs  prepare  students  for  law  school 
and  further  graduate  study,  as  well  as  for  entry-level  positions 
and  professional  careers  in  the  justice  field.  WaAington,  D.C. 
provides  a  source  of  cooperative  education  and  interru^p 
placements,  which  oftai  lead  to  challengLag  employtrKnt. 
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Admission  to  the  Program 

New  fieshrtsin  and  transfer  students  are  admitted  through 
the  Undergraduate  Admissions  Office.  Current  students  in  good 
academic  standing  who  wish  to  transfer  into  the  department  or 
develop  a  double  major  may  do  so  through  a  formal  declaration 
of  major. 
University  Requirements 

•  A  total  of  120  credit  hours 

•  6  credit  hours  of  college  writing 

•  3  credit  hours  of  college  mathonatics  or  ttie  equivalent 
by  examination 

General  Education  Requirements 

•  Atotaloftencourses,conastingofonBfoundationcourseand 
one  second-level  course  in  an  approved  sequence  from  each 
of  tiie  five  curricular  areas 

•  No  more  tiian  6  credit  hours  nay  be  taken  in  the  same 
discq}line 

Major  Requirements 

•  48  credit  hours  with  grades  of  C  or  better 
Course  Requirements 

•  JLS-103  Critical  Issues  injustice  (3) 

•  JLS-104  Introduction  to  Systems  of  Justice  (3) 

or 
JLS-235/JLS-235G  Justice  in  America  4.2  (3) 

•  JLS-205  FEstoiy  andPhibsophy  of  Criminology  (3) 

•  JLS-245/JLS-245G  Cities  and  Crins  4  ;2  (3) 

or 
JLS-206  Justice  and  Deviant  Behavior  (3) 

•  JLS-307  Justice,  Law,  and  the  Constitution  (3) 

•  JLS-309  Justice  and  Public  Policy  (3) 

•  JLS-380  hitroduction  to  Justice  Research  (3)  ({rerequisite: 
STAr-202  Basic  Statistics) 

•  27crBdithDursfiomthefoUowingwithatlBastl5crBdithours 
at  the  300  level  or  above,  with  one  course  fitsn  each  of  the 
four  cluster  areas: 

Justice,  Criminology  and  Deviance 
JLS-206  Justice  and  Deviant  Behavior  (3) 
JLS-215/JLS-215G  Violence  and  InstitutiDns  4.2  (3) 
JLS-253  Juvendle  Delinquency  Causes,  Reversion  and 

Treatment  (3) 
JLS-303  Drugs,  Alcohol  and  Society  (3) 
JLS-401  Criminal  Behavior  APsychosocial  Analysis  (3) 
JLS-517  \^ctinx)logy  (3) 
JLS-551  Comparative  Justice  Studies  Abroad  (3) 
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Justice  and  Legal  Process 

JLS-llO/JLS-llOG  Western  Legal  Tradition  2:1  (3) 

JLS-225/JLS-225C3  American  Legal  Culture  2:2(3) 

JLS-308  Justice,  Morality  and  the  Law  (3) 

JLS-3 1 1  Introduction  to  Forensic  Science  (3) 

JLS-342  Judicial  Adninistiation  (3) 

JLS-352  Psychiatry  and  the  Law  (3) 

JLS-382  Determination  of  Fact  (3) 

JLS-420  Legal  Reasoning  (3) 

JLS-458  The  Juvenile  and  the  Law  (3) 

JLS-501  Tte  CoDcept  of  Justice  (3) 

JLS-535  Gender  and  ttie  Law  (3) 

Justice.  Law  Enforcemenl  and  Public  Policy 

JLS-210  FtaKcing  in  Ansrica  An  Introductcsy  Survey  (3) 
JLS-211  Ccmtenporary  Issues  in  American  Law 

Enforoement  (3) 
JLS-313  Oiganized  Crime  (3) 
JLS-315  White-Collarand  Commercial  Crime  (3) 
JLS-513  Law  andEcoDomics  (3) 
JLS-525  Law  and  the  Coipwate  Worid  (3) 
JLS-550  Dnigs,  Qime,  and  Public  Policy  (3) 

Justice,  Corrections  and  Punishment 

JLS-200/JLS-200G  Deprivationof  Liberty  4:2  (3) 

JLS-230  Corrections  id  America  (3) 

JLS-332  Corrections  and  the  Constitution  (3) 

JLS-431  The  Prison  Comramity  (3) 

JLS-530  Concepts  of  Punishmei*  (3) 

The  remaining  1 5  credit  hours  iiBy  be  selected  fitmi  any  one 

or  more  o  f  the  clusters.  A  total  of  9  credit  hours  of  internships, 

cooperative  education,  independent  study,  independent 

reading,  Washington  Semester  or  Amaican  University  study 

abroad  programs  may  be  apphed  to  this  requirement,  with  vo 

mare  than  6  credit  houre  of  course  work  in  any  one  category. 

University  Honors  Pro^^m 

Students  in  the  University  Honors  ftogram  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  graduate  with  University  Honors  in  the  rrBJor.  To  do 
so,  studeitfs  complete  12  hours  of  advanced-level  Honors  woik 
in  the  d^arfment  and,  upon  departmental  reconmendation, 
graduate  with  University  Honors  in  the  major.  The  department's 
Honors  coordinator  advises  students  in  the  Ltoiveisity  Hotwis 
Programregaiding  departmental  options.  See  the  section  on  the 
University  Honors  Program  for  fiirther  details. 
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Admission  to  the  IVogram 

New  freAtnan  and  transfer  students  are  admitted  through 
the  Undagraduate  AdmissiorB  Office.  Current  undeiigraduatB 
students  in  good  academic  standing  who  widi  to  transfer  into 
the  department  or  develop  a  double  major  may  do  so  through  a 
formal  declaration  of  mqor 
University  Requirements 

•  Atotalof  120  credit  hours 

•  6  credit  hoiffs  of  college  writing 

•  3  credit  hours  of  college  rtBtherratics  or  the  equivalent  by 
examination 

General  Ekiucation  Requirements 

•  Atotaloftencouises,oonsistingofonefouudationcourseand 
one  seoond4evel  course  in  an  approved  sequence  from  each 
of  the  five  curricular  areas 

•  No  more  than  6  credit  hours  may  be  taken  in  the  same 
discipline 

Major  Requirements 

•  48  credit  hours  with  grades  of  C  or  better 
Course  Requirements 

•  BCON-IOO/ECON-IOOG  Macroeconomics  4:1  (3) 

•  JLS- 103  Critical  Issues  in  Justice  (3) 

•  Jl^-110/JLS-110GWestemLegalTradition2:l(3) 

•  JLS-225/JLS-225GAn*rican  Legal  Culture  2:2  (3) 

or 
JLS-310  The  Legal  Profession  (3) 

•  JLS-307  Justice,  Law,  and  flie  Ccnstitution  (3) 

•  JLS-380  Introduction  to  Justice  Research  (3)  (praequisite: 
STAr-202  Basic  Statistics) 

•  JLS-402  Compaiative  Systems  of  Law  and  Justice  (3) 

•  27  credit  hours  firm  the  following  with  at  least  15  credit  hours 
at  the  300  level  or  above,  with  one  course  fiiom  each  of  the 
five  cluster  areas: 

Law  and  the  Justice  System 

JLS-200/JLS-200G  Deprivation  of  Liberty  4: 2  (3) 
JLS-235/JLS-235G  Justice  in  America  4:2  (3) 
JLS-308  Justice,  Morality,  and  tte  Law  (3) 
JLS-309  Justice  and  PubUc  PoUcy  (3) 
JLS-310  The  Legal  Profession  (3)  (if  rwt  taken  for 

requirement  above) 
JLS-342  Judicial  Administiation  (3) 
JLS -343  Issues  in  Civil  Justice  (3) 
JLS-382  Determination  of  Fact  (3) 
JLS-420  Legal  Reasoning  (3) 

JLS-504  ConpaRtive  Crinrinotogy  and  CrimiDal  Justice  (3) 
JLS-541  Law  and  Au&oritarian  Societies  (3) 
JLS-551  Cotnparative  Justice  Studies  Abroad  (3-6) 
SIS-322  Human  Rights  (3) 
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Sociology  and  Anthropology 

ANTH-215/ANrH-21 5G  Sex,  Gendff,  and  Culture  3:2  (3) 

ANrH-336  Social  Structure  (3) 

ANTH-431  Taboos  (3) 

JLS-245/JLS-245G  Cities  and  Crime  4:2  (3) 

JLS-303  Dmgs,  Alcohol,  and  Society  (3) 

JLS-454  Violence  in  Amsrica  (3) 

JLS-517  Victimology  (3) 

JLS-535  Gender  and  fte  Law  (3) 

SOCY-350  Sodal  Pioblems  in  a  Changing  World  (3) 

SOCY-35 1  Race  and  Ethnic  Conflict  aobal  Perspectiws  (3) 
Political  Sdence/Govemment 

GOVT-215/GOVT-215G  Qvil  Ri^tsand  liberties  4:2  (3) 

GOVT-305  Modem  Pohtical  Thou^  (3) 

GOVT-321  Congress  and  Legislative  Behavior  (3) 

GOVT-335  Deii»crati2ation,  Particqjatian,  and  Social 
Movements  (3) 

GOVT-350  Constitutional  Law  I  Pbvwrs  and  Federahan  (3) 

GOVT-352  Law  and  tfie  Pblitical  System  (3) 

PHIL-221  Philosophy,  Pohtics,  and  Society  (3) 

SIS-321  hitemationalLaw(3) 
Economics 

ACCT-201  Legfil  Issues  in  Business  (3) 

ECON-200/ECON-200G  Microeconomics  4:2  (3) 

ECON-351  Conpaiative  Economic  Systems  (3) 

ECON-341  Public  Economics  (3) 

ECaM-3 17  Political  Econamy  (3) 

ECON-320  History  of  Economic  Ideas  (3) 

ECON-325  Social  Choice  and  Econamic  Justice  (3) 

JLS-513  Law  and  Economics  (3) 

JLS-525  Law  aid  ttie  Coiporate  Worid  (3) 

Psychology 

JLS-215/JLS-215G  Violence  and  hstitutions  42  (3) 
JLS-301  Drugs,  Conscioisness  and  Human  Fulfillment  (3) 
JLS-333  Law,  Psychology,  and  Justice  (3) 
JLS-352  Psychiatry  and  tl»  Law  (3) 
PSYC-205/PSYC-205G  Social  Psychology  4:2  (3) 
PSYC-215/PSYC-215G  Abnomial  Psyctology  and 

Society  42  (3) 
PSYC-240/PSYC-240G  Dmgs  and  Behavior  5:2  (3) 
•  The  remaining  1 2  credit  hours  nay  be  selected  fiomany  one  or 
more  of  ttie  dusters.  A  total  of  9  credit  hours  of  internships, 
cooperative  education  placements,  independent  study, 
independent  reading,  Washington  Senester  or  American 
University  study  abroad  programs  may  be  appUed  to  this 
requirement,  with  no  more  than  6  credit  hours  of  course  work  in 
any  one  c^egory. 
University  Honors  Program 

Students  in  ttie  University  Ifonors  F^gram  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  graduate  witii  Lfaiveisity  Honors  in  the  major  To  do  so. 
Student  conplete  12  hours  of  advanced-level  Honors  work  in  the 
department  and,  upon  departmoital  lecortmendation,  graduate 
with  University  Hmois  in  the  major.  The  department's  Honors 


coordinator  advises  students  in  the  Uni\«isity  Honors  fto- 
gram  regarding  departmental  options.  See  the  section  on  the 
University  Honors  Program  for  further  details. 

Washington  Semester  in  Justice 

Admission  to  the  Program 

This  one  semester  program  draws  on  the  unique  environ- 
ment of  \\Mungton,  D.C.  to  provide  students  with  a  realistic 
picture  ofthe  processes  ofthe  criminal  justice  system;  the  in- 
terrelationships of  the  institutions  operating  in  that  system; 
the  problems  of  civil  justice  systems;  and  local,  national,  and 
international  levels  of  the  justice  system  This  is  accom- 
phshed  ttirough  seminars,  field  trips  to  justice  agencies,  in- 
tem^ps,  and  independent  research  projects.  The  program  is 
open  to  students  fixjm  American  University  and  affiliated  in- 
stitutions. Students  earn  undergraduate  credit  that  may  be  ap- 
pUed toward  the  requirements  fijr  a  hachetor's  degree. 

Requiremaits  for  admission  to  the  program  are:  a  major 
in  justice  or  a  related  social  science;  nomination  by  two 
Washington  Semester  faculty  representatives;  a  nminum 
2.50  grade  point  average  (on  a  4.00  scale);  and  at  least  sec- 
ond-semester sophomore  standing. 
Course  Requirements 

•  JLS-492Wadiington  Justice  Seminar  LA  National 

and  Intergovanmental  Perspective  (4) 

•  JLS-493  WaAington  Justice  Seminar  11:  A  hfational 

and  Intergovernmental  Perspective  (4) 

•  JLS-490  Independent  Study  Project  in  Justice  (4) 
or  other  approved  course 

•  JLS-491  Intemshp  in  a  Justice  Setting  (4) 

Washington  Semester  in  Transforming 
Communities 

Admission  to  the  Program 

The  Washington  Semester  in  Transforming  Conrrajnities 
fosters  the  ideal  of  "think  globally,  act  locally"  by  providing 
students  with  ftie  knowledge  and  tools  to  take  conmunity 
service  to  a  new  level.  Washington,  DC,  serves  as  adistinc- 
tive  learning  laboratory  for  exploring  how  grassroots  action, 
government  opportunities,  and  creative  programs  can 
strengthen  and  rebuild  conmunities  Students  meet  with  ac- 
tivists, policy  makers,  and  other  leaders  in  the  field. 

The  program  is  open  to  students  fiom  American  Univer- 
sity and  afiUiated  institutions.  Students  eam  undergraduate 
credit  in  either  government  (GOVT)  or  justice,  law  and  soci- 
ety (JLS)  that  may  be  applied  towanl  the  requiremaits  for  a 
bachelor's  degree.  Requirements  for  admission  to  the  pro- 
gram are:  nomination  by  a  Wa^iington  Semester  faculty  rep- 
resentative, a  miruirum  250  grade  point  average  (on  a  4.00 
scale);  and  at  least  second-semester  sophomore  standing. 
Course  Requirements 

•  GOVT-417/JLS^J64  Transforming  Communities 

Semina-I  (4) 
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•  QOVT-418/JLS-465'Iransfonnii]gComimnities 

Seminar  II  (4) 

•  GOVT-4 1 9/Jl,S-466  Transfonniiig  Commmities  Research 

Reject  (4) 

•  GOVT-420/aLS-467'Iiaiisfonnii«Coniirunities 

Irtetnship  (4) 

Minor  in  Justice 

•  18  credit  hours  with  gradesofCorbetterandat  least  12creclit 
hours  unique  to  4]e  minor 

Coirse  Requremcnts 

•  JLS-103  Critical  Issues  in  Justice  (3) 

•  JLS-104  Introduction  to  Systems  of  Justice  (3) 

or 
JLS-235/JLS-235G  Justice  in  America  4:2  (3) 

•  12  credit  hours  injustice  (JLS-xxx)  atthe  300  lewl  orabove. 
No  more  than  6  credit  hours  may  be  taken  from  any  one 
cluster  Justice,  QiminologyandDeviance;  Justice  and  Legal 
Rocess;  Justice,  Law  Enforcement  and  Public  Pohcy,  and 
Justice,  Corrections  and  F*unidmient  (see  Justice  major 
course  requirements,  above). 

Combined  B.A.  and  M.S.  in  Justice,  Law 
and  Society 

Admission  to  tlie  IVogram 

This  program  allows  students  to  conplete  the  B  A.  and  the 
M.S.  in  five  years  of  full-time  study.  Ltadergraduale  students 
with  majors  injustice,  law  and  society,  or  related  disciplines  £4 
American  University  apjiy  to  tiiis  program  through  formal  ap- 
pUcation  no  later  than  the  last  unda:graduate  semester  Admis- 
sions deasions  are  based  on  the  normal  M.S.  standards  and 
procedures  of  the  school. 
Coirse  Requirements 

•  All  requirements  for  ttie  B.A.  in  Justice,  B.A.  in  Law  and 
Society,  or  related  disdpline 

Lbdergraduate  students  may  apply  6  credit  hoursof  approved 
500-level  course  work  to  satisfy  the  requirements  fcr  botti 


•  All  requirements  for  flie  MS.  in  Justice,  Law  and  Society, 
including  a  minimum  of  24  credit  hours  completed  in 
residence  in  graduate  status  after  the  undergraduate  degree 
has  been  awarded 

M.S.  in  Justice,  Law  and  Society 

The  M.S.  in  Justice,Law  and  Society  focuses  on  the  founda- 
tions and  structure  of  institutions  of  justice  and  law.  Students  re- 
ceive a  thorough  grounding  ii  bofti  enpirical  and  theoretical 
appnsaches  to  public  policy  issues  and  take  a  concentration  in 
eithCT  justice  and  public  policy,  or  law  and  society. 

The  concentration  in  justice  and  pubUc  policy  provides  a 
theoretical  grounding  in  criminology  and  course  work  in  cor- 


rections, law  enforcement,  and  court  management  This  con- 
centration prepares  students  for  a  vsriety  of  practitioner  and  re- 
search positions  in  criminal  justice,  or  for  advanced  graduate 
woik  in  criminology  or  crimiiBl  ju^ce. 

The  concentration  in  law  and  society  provides  an  interdisci- 
plinary perspective  on  the  role  of  law  in  society,  including  the 
theoretical  foundations  oflaw.the  relationship  between  law  and 
the  social  sciences,  and  broad  issues  of  social  justice.  This  con- 
centration prepares  students  for  positions  in  policy  research  and 
analysis  or  for  advanced  graduate  work  in  law  and  society. 
Admission  to  tlie  R-ogram 

In  addition  to  meeting  the  irrinimum  university  requirements 
for  graduate  study,  applicants  must  submit  Graduate  Record 
Examination  (GRE)  test  scores.  Underg^uate  pieparation  in 
the  social,  behavioral,  and  administrative  or  managerial  sci- 
ences is  preferred,  but  not  required.  Applicantsare  evaluied  en 
the  basis  of  scholastic  achievement  in  their  last  60  credit  hours 
of  mdergraduate  work,  test  scores  and  two  letters  of  recom- 
mendation. 
ConcentratioBS 

Justice  and  PubKc  Rjlicy  or  Law  and  Society 
De^ve  Requirements 

•  33  credit  hours  of  approved  graduate  work  with  at  least  18 
credit  hours  at  the  600  level 

•  Written  comprehensive  examination  in  one  of  the 
concentration  areas,  justice  and  public  policy,  or  law  and 
society.  Students  must  comiiete  seminars  and  electives  in  the 
relevant  area  before  taking  the  examinatioa 

•  Research  requirement:  JLS-680  Introduction  to  Justice 
Research  I  and  either  JLS-681  Iriroduction  to  Justice  Research 
n  or  JLS-797  Master's  Thesis  Research  (thesis  optbn  for 
sdected  students  in  the  law  and  society  concentratica  wifti 
departnental  ponission)  with  grades  crf°B  or  better 

Course  Requiremoits 

•  Two  courses  from  the  following: 

JLS-601  Law  and  Sodety  Law  and  Social  Sciences  (3) 
JLS-602  Law  and  Sodety:  Legal  Theory  (3) 
JLS-609  Justice  and  PuHic  Pblicy.  Crininotogical  Theory  (3) 
JLS-610  Justice  and  Public  Rslicy;  Controvasial  Issues  (3) 

•  JLS-680  Introduction  to  Justice  Research  I  (3) 

(prerequisite;  basic  statistics) 

•  JLS-681  hitroduction  to  Justice  Research  11(3) 

or 

JLS-797  Master's  Thesis  Researdi  (3) 
Justice  and  Public  Policy  (21  credit  hours) 

•  12  credit  hours  from  the  foDowing: 
JLS-501  Concept  of  Justice  (3) 

JLS-504  Corrpairtive  CtiminDtogy  and  Crimiial  Justice  (3) 

JLS-517Victimciogy(3) 

JLS-526  Domestic  Vidence  (3) 

JLS-530  Concepts  of  Punishmert  (3) 

JLS-550  Drags,  Crime,  and  Public  PoKcy  (3) 
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JLS-596  Selected  Topic  with  permission  of  advisor 
JLS-608  The  Constitution  and  Criminal  Procedure  (3) 
JLS-609  Justice  and  PubUc  Policy;  Ciininological  Thecay  (3) 

(if  not  used  for  lequiraaent  abo\e) 
JLS-610  Justice  and  Public  Policy:  Controvosial  Issues(3)  (if 

not  used  fcr  lequirement  above) 
JLS-620  Crime,  Conscience  and  Community  (3) 
JLS-638  Race  and  Justice  in  America  (3) 
JLS-643  Advanced  Senunar  in  Polidng  (3) 
JLS-663  Advanced  Seminar  in  Courts  (3) 
JLS-686  Advanced  Seminar  in  Conections  (3) 
JLS^7  Law,  IDeviance,  and  the  Menbl  Healfli  Systran (3) 
9  additional  credit  hours  from  the  list  above,  fham  law  and 
society  electives,  or  from  the  following: 
JLS-520  Insider's  View  of  Justice  (3) 
JLS-551  Comparative  Justice  Studies  Abroad  (3-6) 
JLS-690  Independent  Study  Project  in  Justice  (1-6) 
JLS-691  Internship  in  a  Justice  Setting  (1-6) 
JLS-692  Cooperative  Educaticn  Field  E;q)erience  (3-6) 
PUAD-606  Foundations  of  Policy  Analysis  (3) 
PUAD-610  Management  Analysis  (3) 
PUAD-616  Legal  Basis  ofPuWic  Management  (3) 
PUAD-633  Financial  Aspects  of  Public  Managemoit  (3) 
PUAD-654  Organi2ational  Diagnosis  and  Change  (3) 

Law  and  Society  (21  credit  hours) 

12  credit  hours  from  the  following: 

JLS-501  Concept  of  Justice  (3) 

JLS-513  Law  and  Economics  (3) 

JLS-525  Law  and  &e  Corporate  Worid  (3) 

JLS-530  Conceits  of  Punishment  (3) 

JLS-535  Genda-andtheLaw  (3) 

JLS-541  Law  and  Authoritarian  Sodeties  (3) 

JLS-596  Selected  Topic  with  permission  of  advisor 

JLS-601  Law  and  Society  Law  and  Social  Sciences  (3)  (if 

not  used  for  requireriBnt  above) 
JLS-602  Law  and  Society  Legal  Theory  (3)  (if  not  used  for 

requirement  above) 
JLS-608  TTie  Constitution  and  Criminal  Procedure  (3) 
JLS-615  Law  and  FtimanRiglls  (3) 
JLS-620  Crime,  Conscience  and  Community  (3) 
JLS-638  Race  and  Justice  in  America  (3) 
JLS-648  Law  and  Religion  (3) 

9  additional  credit  hours  from  ftie  list  above,  from  justice  and 
public  poKcy  electives,  or  from  the  following: 
GOVT-523  The  Art  and  Craft  of  Lobbying  (1-4) 
aOVT-525  Congres  and  the  Executive  (3) 
QOVT-540  Political  Forties,  Interest  Groups  and  Lobbying  (3) 
GOVT-541  The  Politics  ofMassCcmmunication  (3) 
aOVT-674  Constitutional  Law  and  Politics  (3) 
HlST-65 1  Era  of  the  Revolution  and  Constitution  (3) 
JLS-520  Insider's  View  of  Justice  (3) 
JLS-551  Comparative  Justice  Studies  Abroad  (3-6) 
JLS-690  Independent  Study  Project  in  Justice  (1-6) 


JLS-691  htemship  in  a  Justice  Setting  (1-6) 
JLS-692  Cooperative  Education  Field  E;q)erience  (3-6) 
PHI1^525  Seminar  on  Modem  Moral  Pn^leiiB  (3) 
PHIL-641  Philosophy  oftiie  Social  Sciences  (3) 
PUAD-606  Foundations  of  Policy  Analysis  (3) 
SIS-621  International  Law  and  the  Legal  Order  (3) 

M.S.  in  Justice,  Law  and  Society  and  J.D. 

Admission  Id  the  Program 

The  program  enaWes  students  to  oonpkte  the  J.D.  and  M.S. 
degrees  in  approximatdy  four  years.  Students  must  appty  to  and 
be  accepted  by  both  the  Washington  College  of  Law  and  the 
Etepartment  of  Justice,  Law  and  Society.  Admission  to  eidier 
the  M.S.  or  J.D.  program  in  no  way  inpUes  that  admission  to 
both  programs  will  be  granted. 

Students  may  apply  to  both  {lograms  simulbneously  or  be- 
gin either  program  separately  and  then  apply  to  flje  other  pro- 
gram. However,  once  ftie  study  of  law  has  begun,  no  justice 
courses  can  be  taken  until  one  fuU  year  of  fijll-time  law  study 
has  been  completed. 

Admission  criteria  aie  file  same  as  those  for  flie  M.S.  in  Jus- 
tice, Law  and  Society.  If  education  is  made  initially  to  the 
Washington  College  ofLaw  (WCL),  LSAT  scores  are  accepted 
in  place  of  GRE  general  scores  and  application  materials  sub- 
mitted to  the  WCL  are  reviewed  for  admission  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  Law  and  Society. 

Requirements 

•  All  lequiiemeids  for  the  J.D.  in  the  Wa^iingtcn  College  of 
Law 

•  All  requirements  forthe  MS.  in  Ju^ce,  Law  and  Society 
Students  may  apply  6  credit  hours  of  justice  oouraes  to  the 
J.D.  degree  and  6  credit  hours  of  law  courses  to  the  M.S.  in 
Justice,  Law  and  Society.  The  law  advisor  must  approve  the 
justice  courses  £uid  ftie  justice  advisor  must  apjwove  the  law 
couises  in  advance  of  taking  the  courses  to  be  applied  toward 
both  degrees. 

Ph.D.  in  Justice,  Law  and  Society 

Admission  to  thePro^^m 

AppUcaits  are  considered  and  adnitted  for  file  &I1  semester 
only.  February  1  is  the  deadline  for  apphcation  for  acknission. 
An  applicants  must  submit  scores  from  the  Graduate  Record 
Examination  (GRE).  The  normal  rrrinitnim  for  consideration  is 
a  grade  {K)int  average  of3.20  (on  a4.00  scale)  in  all  previous  ac- 
ademic woric.  Preference  will  be  given  to  ap)plicants  for 
fiiU-time  study,  althou^  hi^y  qualified  students  may  be  ad- 
mitted for  part-time  study. 

Major  Fields 

Justice,  Law  and  Society,  Pdicy  Analysis,  RibKc 
Administration,  American  Fblitics,  Comparative  PolitKS, 
and  Methods 
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Deg^«e  Requrements 

•  72  credit  hours  of  approved  graduate  woik  is  required  for 
students  entering  the  program  with  a  bachelor's  degree,  a 
ninimim  of  48  credit  hours  is  required  of  students  who  have 
completed  an  approved  master's  degree. 

•  Advancemait  to  candidacy  is  accomplished  by  successfully 
completing  a  written  qualifying  exsimination  at  the  end  o  f  the 
second  semester  of  study. 

•  Studerts  take  written  oortqjrehensive  examinations  injustice, 
law  and  society  and  one  of  the  renuiining  major  areas.  'Fhey 
master  the  subject  matter  of  the  third  field  through  formal 
course  work.  Following  completion  of  the  written 
examinations,  all  studaits  take  an  oral  examiiiation  on  their 
entire  program  of  study  before  a  committee  of  &culty 
members,  and  defend  ttieir  dissertation  proposal. 

The  remaining  major  field  areas  include  American  politics, 
comparative  politics,  pubUc  adirinistration,  policy  analysis, 
methods,  and  any  Ph.D.  fieW  offered  at  Axnerican  University, 
subject  to  the  ^jproval  of  the  SPA  director  of  doctoral 
programs.  Methods  is  offered  only  as  a  third, 
non-compnAensive  field.  Two  of  the  ftree  major  field  areas 
mistbeofferedbytheSchodofPubUcAffairs.  Lhderspecial 
drcumstanoes,  students  may  take  a  field  outside  American 
University,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  SPA  director  of 
doctoral  programs. 

•  ThePkD.islundamentallyaresearchdBgree.  Understanding 
scientific  iiK}uiry  and  correctly  using  research  techniques 
require  extensive  preparation.  All  students  in  flie  program 
take  three  courses  designed  to  help  doctoral  students 
comprehend  the  nature  of  science  and  iTBSter  toolso  frese  arch 
(see  Course  Requirements,  below). 

Each  student  selects  a  specialization  in  which  to  conplete  an 
original  research  project  under  the  direction  of  program 
faculty  and  write  a  dissertation.  Students  may  choose  research 
projects  wiftiin  one  of  the  major  areas  or  select  a  research 
speciahzatioD  fitxn  one  of  the  other  graduate  fields  within  the 
school 

Each  student  preparesa  research  proposal  for  the  dissertation 
project  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  student  to  secure  the 
agreement  of  a  School  of  Public  Affairs  fuD-time  tenured  or 
tenure-track  faculty  member  to  serve  as  the  chair  of  the 
dissertation  committee.  One  of  the  two  other  members  of  the 
ocmmittee  may  be  fix)m  outside  SPA.  As  part  of  ttiis  process, 
each  studert  must  pi±)licly  defend  the  research  proposal 
before  the  dissertation  committee  and  other  interested  feculty. 
The  committee  and  the  SPA  director  of  doctoral  programs 
(acting  for  the  dean)  must  approve  the  defense  and  the 
research  proposal  The  topic  covered  by  the  proposal  rmstbe 


related  to  ongoing  research  or  puUications  of  the  supervising 
(acuity. 

As  work  on  the  dissertation  pDJect  progresses,  students 
register  for  6-12  credit  hours  of  directed  study  Substantia 
course  work  may  be  used  as  part  of  thLs  requirement  where  it 
contributes  directly  to  the  research  specialization  and  is 
speciiicaUy  recommended  by  ttie  dissertation  cornnittee 
diair 

Upon  completion  of  the  research  and  the  written  dissertation, 
the  candidate  submits  the  manuscript  to  the  dissertation 
committee  for  review.  If  the  comnittee  mertfcers  approve  the 
manuscript,  the  candidate  mist  complete  an  oral  defense  of 
the  dissertation  aixl  the  general  field  in  which  it  lies  before  the 
committee  and  other  interested  faculty.  The  conmittee 
deterrrines  oonchisi  vely  at  fliis  point  whether  the  dissertation 
and  examination  arc  acceptable. 

The  dissertation  nrist  consist  of  high  quality  original  research 
directly  relevant  to  the  student's  doctoral  program.  A 
dissertation  proposal  rray  be  rejected  if  tiie  topic  does  not 
address  a  rtBJor  research  issue  injustice,  law  and  society,  the 
research  design  is  inadequate,  the  methodology  is 
irBppTopriate,  or  because  no  fiiU-time  tenured  or  tenure-track 
faculty  member  in  the  School  of  Public  Affairs  is 
acadenically  conpetoit  or  available  to  supervise  the  project. 
If  the  candidate  &ils  to  maintain  satisfactory  progress  toward 
completion  of  the  dissertation,  his  or  her  candidacy  may  be 
terminated. 
Course  Requiremoits 

•  JLS-710  Seminarin  Justice,  Law  and  Society  (3) 

•  Additional  advanced  courses  in  justice,  law  and  society, 
proseminars  and  additional  advanced  courses  in  the  two 
remaining  major  field  areas,  including  American  politics, 
comparative  politics,  policy  analysis,  public  administration, 
methods,  and  any  Ph-D.  field  offered  at  American  University, 
subject  to  the  spproval  of  the  SPA  director  of  doctoral 
programs.  Ptoseminars  are  selected  fiom: 

aOVT-710  Seminar  in  AnKrican  Politics  (3) 
GOVT-720  Seminar  in  Pohcy  Analyse  (3) 
aOVT-730  Seminar  in  Comparative  BDlitics  (3) 
FUAD-7 1 0  Seminar  in  Public  Administration  (3) 
Three  courses  in  research  design  and  methodology: 

•  GOVT-612ConductofInquiryI(3) 

•  aOVT-«13  Conduct  oflnquiryn  (3) 

•  GOVT-61 4  Research  in  PoKticed  and  Administrative 

Behavior  (3)  or 
GOVT-61 5  Qualitative  Research  Metiiods  (3)  or 
GOVT-704  Approaches  to  Bahtical  Understanding 

•  GOVT-799  Doctoral  DissertationSeminar(6-12) 
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Chair  Howard  McCurdy 

Acadendc  Advisors  Nina  Allen,  Renee  Howatt, 

Kim  Kokich,  Bajden  Linnekin,  Janet  Nagler,  Abby  Wahl 

AU/NTL  Program  Director  Katherine  Farquhar 

AU/NIL  Program  Assistant  Director  Katherine  Flewellen 

Public  Sector  Ewcutive  Ekhication  Director  Robert  Tobias 

Full-Time  Faculty 

Professor  Emeritus  R£.  Cleary,  D.H.  KoeMer,  B.H.  Ross, 

M  Seg^,  R.Q  Snulka,  D.  Q  Zauderer 

Distinguished  Professor  D.  K  Rosenbloom 

Professor  R.F.  Durant,  CM  Kerwin,  L.  L  Lan^in, 

H£.  McCuidy,  BR.  Schiller 

Associate  Rvfessor  K.  Farquhar,  J.  Johnston,  H.  lieber, 

D.  R.  MulUns 

Assistant  Professor  A.  Ainiikhanysn,  J  J.  Cadigan, 

A  Jacknowilz,  R.  Kramer 

AU/NTL  Program  Distinguished  Scholar  in  Residence 

R  Mardiak 

Scholar  in  Residence  B.  Radin,S.  Khslov 

Distinguished  Adjunct  Professor  in  Residence 

A.  F.  Alpera  (retX  B.  Huther,  B.  Rosen  (ret.) 

Distinguished  Practitioner  in  Residence  R.  Tobias 

The  mission  of  the  Department  of  Pubhc  Administration 
and  PoUcy  is  to  prepare  students  to  become  innovative  leaders 
by  developing  their  iTBnagerial,  analytical,  and  interpersonal 
skills.  Drawing  on  Washington's  unique  resources,  department 
programs  are  designed  to  strengthen  poUcy  rrBking  and  adirin- 
istration  in  a  wide  variety  of  oi^ganizations.  This  is  accom- 
plished through  a  strong  commitment  by  faculty  to 
state-of-the-art  teaching,  practical  research,  and  dedication  to 
pubhc  service. 

Graduate  degrees  offered  by  fee  Depwrtment  of  Pubhc  Ad- 
ministration and  FtoUcy  include  the  Master  of  Pubhc  Adminis- 
tr^on  (MPA.),  Masta-  of  Pubhc  Pohcy  (MP.PX  and  Ph.D.  in 
Pubhc  Administration.  The  department  also  offers  two  execu- 
tive education  master's  programs:  the  Key  Executive  MPA.; 
and  the  M.S.  in  Organization  Developrt>enl  It  is  the  only  aca- 
demic department  in  ttie  nation  to  oflfer  fuDy-aocredited  (Na- 
tional Association  of  Schools  of  Public  Affairs  and 
Admirnstration)  MP.  A.,  Executive  MPA, and  MP.P.  degrees. 

Minor  in  Public  Administration 

and  Policy 

The  rtrinor  in  public  administration  and  pohcy  is  designed  to 
give  undergraduate  students  a  deeper  appreciation  for  die  chal- 
lenges in  organizing  the  modem  state  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  intricacies  of  irnplerrentation  affect  the  arfiievement  of  pub- 
hc policies. 


•  2 1  credit  hours  with  grades  of  C  or  better  and  at  least  1 2  credit 
hours  unique  to  the  minor 

GOVT-llO/GOVT-llOGPohtics  inthe  United  States  4:1  or 
GOVT- 120  Introduction  to  American  Politics  is 
recomnended  as  a  prerequisite  to  the  minor 

Course  Requirements 

•  OOVT-210/GOVT-21 OO  Pohtical  ft)  wer  and  American 

Public  Pohcy  4:2(3) 

•  GOVT-460  PoKtical  and  Organizational  Leadership  (3)  (fin- 
students  in  the  SPA  Leadership  Program) 

or 
GOVT-484  Wonen  and  Fbhtical  Leaderdiip  (3) 

or 
other  approved  course  on  leadership 

•  PUAD-260  Administratis  Politics  (3) 

•  PUAD-343  Organizing  Pubhc  Services  (3) 

•  9  credit  hours  from  Are  following: 
GOVT-37D  Formation  and  lm]demesitatian  of 

Environmental  Pohcy  (3) 
GOVT-396/4%  Selected  Topics  :Nonrecurring  (approved 

topics  in  pubhc  administiation  and  pohcy) 
GOVT-423  Advanced  Studies  in  Pubhc  ft)hcy  (3) 
GOVT-455  Equal  Protection  (3) 
GOVT-483  Wonen,  Pohtics,  and  Pubhc  Policy  (3) 
GOVT-520  Advanced  Studies  in  Canpaiga 

Management  (4) 
JLS-309  Justice  and  Pubhc  Policy  (3) 
JLS-550  Drugs,  Crine,  arri  Pi±)Kc  ft)licy  (3) 
PUAD-560  IntejTgovenuTBntal  Relations  (3) 
other  SPA  courses  dealing  with  public  policy  and 
administrEtion  as  approved  by  the  department  chair 

Combined  Rachdor's  and 

Master  of  Public  Administration 

This  program  enables  qualifjed  students  to  earn,  in  a  contin- 
uous plan  of  ^proximately  five  years  of  full-time  study,  both  a 
bachelor's  degree  with  a  major  in  any  related  disdpline  and  the 
Master  o  f  Pubhc  Administration . 
Admission  to  the  Progpim 

Admission  to  the  combined  bachelor's  /MPA.  program  re- 
quires junior  standing,  a  minimum  cuniilative  grade  pcnnt  aver- 
age of  3.00,  a  canrpX^eA  application  form,  a  written  &culty 
reconuisndation,  an  essay  on  the  student's  interests  and  abih- 
ties  in  pubhc  adnmistration,  and  an  iitetview  with  the  depart- 
ment chair. 

Acceptance  and  partidpaticn  in  the  combined  bachdor's 
/MPA.  program  does  not  automatically  guarantee  acceptance 
into  the  graduate  {rogram  Students  must  apjJy  for  admission  to 
the  graduate  program  no  later  than  the  last  undergraduate  se- 
mester. 
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Requirements 

•  All  requirements  for  a  bachelor's  degree  with  a  major  in  any 
related  discipline 

Undergraduate  students  may  apply  up  to  12  credit  hours  of 
approved  SCW-level  course  work  to  satisfy  the  requirements 
for  bofli  degrees.  Recommended  courses  include  AriBrican 
poUtics  (especially  courses  dealing  with  fomulatiun  and 
impleriEntation  of  public  policy),  economics,  statistics, 
computer  science,  accounting,  and  writing  and  other 
communication  ^lls. 

•  All  requirements  for  ttie  Master  of  Public  Adiiinislration, 
including  a  minimum  of  24  credit  hours  cwnpleted  in 
residence  in  graduate  status  after  the  undergraduate  degree 
has  been  awarded. 

Combined  Bachelor's  and 

Master  of  Public  Policy 

This  program  aiables  qualified  students  to  etim,  in  a  contin- 
uous plan  of  approximately  five  years  of  full-time  study,  both  a 
bachelor's  degree  with  a  major  in  any  related  discipline  and  the 
Master  of  PuHic  Pdicy. 
Admisskn  to  the  n-ogram 

Admission  to  the  combined  bachek)r's/M.P.P  program  re- 
quires junior  standing,  a  rnniinim  cumulative  grade  point  aver- 
age of  3.00,  a  conpleted  application  form,  a  written  &culty 
recaarmendation,  an  essay  on  the  student's  interests  and  abih- 
ties  in  puHic  policy,  and  an  interview  wi&  the  department  chair 

Acceptance  and  participyation  in  the  combined  bache- 
lor'slVI.RP.  program  does  not  autooMtically  guarantee  accep- 
tance into  the  graduate  program.  Students  must  apply  for 
admission  to  the  graduate  program  no  later  than  the  last  undei^ 
graduate  semester. 

Requirements 

•  All  requirements  for  a  bachelor's  degree  wih  a  major  in  any 
rdated  discpline 

Undergraduate  students  may  apply  6  credit  hoursof  approved 
500-level  course  work  to  satisfy  the  requirements  for  botti 
degrees.  Recommended  courses  include  public  policy, 
economics,  statistics,  computer  science,  and  writing  and  other 
communication  ^lls. 

•  All  recpiirements  for  the  Master  of  PuHic  PoUcy,  including  a 
minimum  of  24  credit  hours  completed  in  residence  in 
graduate  status  after  the  undergraduate  degree  has  been 
awarded. 

Master  of  Public  Administration  (M.P.A.) 

The  Master  ofPubhc  Administration  pro  gram  contributes  to 
the  department's  mission  by  preparing  studeiis  for  leader^iip 
positions  in  pii)lic  service  and  related  institutionsL  It  em;Aa- 
sizes  instructioD  in  core  nHnagemeot  conpetencies,  especially 
the  analysis  ofmanagement  systems  necessary  to  carry  out  pub- 
lic service  objectives. 


Admission  t»  the  Oxigram 

Applicants  must  meet  the  minimum  university  requirements 
for  graduate  study.  Admission  decisions  are  based  on  each  ap- 
plicant's academic  record,  two  letters  of  recoirmendation,  test 
scores  from  the  Graduate  Record  Examination  (GRE),  and  an 
essay  written  by  the  applicant  on  his  or  her  background  and  ca- 
reerinterests.  AppUcantsmay  substitute  test  scores  from  similar 
tests,  such  as  the  GMAT  or  LSAT,  for  the  GRE  where 
appropriate.  AppUcants  wiio  received  their  undergraduate  de- 
gree more  than  eight  years  prior  to  flieir  date  of  application  may 
waive  the  requirement  for  test  scores  by  submitting  a  statement 
describing  their  professional  experience.  The  department  values 
applicants  who  have  acquired  practical  experience  before  be- 
ginning their  professioial  degree  program.  Admission  deci- 
sions are  based  on  each  apphcant's  total  record  and  not  on  any 
sin^e  strength  or  deficiency. 

Degree  Requirements 

•  42credit  hours  of  approved  graduate  work 

Astudait  who  has  performed  successfully  forsevaal  >ears  as 
a  maiBger  in  a  supervisory  role  before  admision  to  the 
M.P.A  program  may  apply  to  the  department  chair  to  have 
the  tobl  program  reduced  by  up  to  6  raedit  hours.  Such 
application  must  spedfy  relevant  respoiBibilities  and  be 
submitted  so  as  to  permit  evaluation  prior  to  the 
commencement  of  the  13th  credit  of  course  work  Waiver  of 
the  fiill  6  credit  hours  is  reserved  for  students  at  the  GS-13 
level  or  its  equivalent  who  exercise  significant 
responsibilities  for  supervision  and  program  management;  a 
3-credit  waiver  may  be  granted  to  students  with  sigmficaid 
responsibihties  for  supervision  or  program  managemert. 
Credit  earned  £is  part  of  an  internship  may  not  count  toward 
the  total  degree  requirement  of  any  student  receiving  such  a 
reduction. 

EXie  to  spedal  arrangement,  students  admitted  to  the  MP.A 
may  utilize  qualifying  courses  offered  by  the  OflBce  of 
Pbrsonnel  Management  (OPM)  Executive  Management 
Training  Centers  and  by  Management  Concepts,  Inc.  toward 
the  credit  hours  required  to  earn  the  degree.  QuaUfying 
courses  from  these  two  institutions  have  been  certified  for 
college  credit  by  fte  American  Council  on  Education  (ACE). 
L^  to  6  credit  hours  rray  be  waived  for  qualifying  courses 
and/or  transfer  credit  from  another  academic  institution,  and 
up  to  6  credit  hours  may  be  waived  for  significant 
nxtnagement  experience,  for  a  total  not  to  exceed  12  credit 
hours.  Students  ^^^lo  avail  themselves  of  this  provision  wiU  be 
encouraged  to  tate  advanced  level  work  in  designated  areas 
as  a  consequence. 

•  Witten  comprehensive  examination 

•  The  research  requirement  is  satisfied  by  completing  two  of 
the  following  courses  with  grades  of  B  or  better 
PUAI>605  Problem  Solving  for  Managers  (3) 
FUAD-610ManagenBnt  Analysis  (3) 

RJAD-6 1 6  Legal  Basis  of  PubUc  Adrnnistration  (3) 
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PUAD-630  Public  Mana^rial  Economics  (3) 
Course  Requirements 

•  PUAD-605  Problem  Solving  for  Managers  (3) 

•  PUAD-610ManageraBnt  Analysis  (3) 

•  PUAD-612  Public  Administration  in  the  PoUcy  Process  (3) 

•  PUAD-616  Legal  Basis  of  Public  AdministratiDn  (3) 

or 

PUAD-608  Conpaiative  Adnanistrative  Systems  (3)  (for 
international  students  returning  to  countries  without 
Anglo- American  or  European  legal  traditions,  with 
permissicn  of  flie  academic  advisor) 

•  PUAD-630  Public  Managerial  Economics  (3) 

•  PUAD-650Leaderdrip  in  a  Clanging  Workplace  (3) 

•  Three  courses  fixjm  the  following: 
PUAD-609  Topics  in  PuWic  Management  (3) 
PUAD-611  Government  and  Non-Rx)fit  fafbrmatics  (3) 
PUAD-615  Public-Private  Partnerships  (3) 
PUAD-617  Project  Management  (3) 

PUAD-633  Financial  Aspects  of  Pubhc  Management  (3) 
PUAD-652  FadUtation  and  Team  Development  (3) 
PUAD-665  Human  Resource  Management  Strategies  (3) 

•  PUAD-691  Internship  (3)  or  PUAD-692  Cooperative 
Education  Field  ExperieiK»  (3)  or  other  approved  course 
Preservice  students  about  to  begin  their  career  partic^jate  in  a 
supervised  internship.  An  intemdiip  seminar,  equal  in  credit 
to  one  course,  relates  on-the-job  experience  to  current 
poUtical  and  administrative  issues.  The  foroBl  intem^p 
program  is  optional  for  students  already  anployed. 

Area  of  ConceDtration  (12  credit  hours) 

•  12  oedit  hours  in  an  area  of  concentration 

Areas  include:  public  financial  management;  urban 
management,  international  management;  poUcy  analysis; 
human  resource  management;  arts  management;  nm-profit 
management,  information  systems  management; 
management  consulting;  and  pubUc  management.  Students 
may  create  special  areas  of  concentration  by  consulting 
program  &culty  and  their  academic  counselor. 

Key  Executive  M.P.A.  Program 

Using  executive  education  models,  the  Key  Executive  Pro- 
gram prepares  mid-level  managers  to  become  innovative  lead- 
ers. Begun  in  1975,  the  Key  Executive  Program  is  a 
twenty-monfti  course  of  study  in  the  skills,  knowledge,  and  val- 
ues needed  by  top-level  pubhc  executives  and  offers  partici- 
pants  the  perspectives  and  competencies  necessary  for  effective 
performance  in  high  level  executive  and  managerial  work.  The 
curriculum  includes  the  major  activity  areas  used  in  certifying 
candidates  for  career  positions  in  the  Sarior  Executive  Service. 
Classes  are  held  on  selected  Fridays  and  Saturdays.  Paiticipiants 
continue  to  work  at  their  jobs  white  conpletiiig  fteir  studiea 

Admission  to  the  Key  Executive  Program  is  conpetitive 
and  restricted  to  CSl  3s  or  above  (or  the  equivalent)  wlio  exer- 


cise significant  responsibilities  £)r  program  management  or 
pohcy  development  and  are  preparing  themselves  for  positions 
of  greater  responsibihty.  The  program  is  oriented  to  civilian 
personnel  in  the  federal  government,  military  or  other  uni- 
formed personnel,  state  and  local  officials,  and  personnel  in  the 
nonprofit,  pubhc  ca-  private  sectors. 

With  the  expectation  that  graduates  of  the  program  will 
move  fiommanagerialto  leader^p  roles  within  ttieir  organiza- 
tions, the  executive  MPA.  curriculum  enconpasses  the  princi- 
pal conponmts  of  puUic  service  education:  the  leadership  of 
pubhc  service  organi2stions,  the  public  policy  and  organiza- 
tional environment,  and  the  analysis  of  issues.  Beyond  flie  core 
requirements,  students  take  courses  covering  aspects  ofbudget- 
ing  and  financial  managemait;  leaderdiip  and  human  resource 
management;  and  the  pohcy  environment. 
Degree  Requiremen  ts 

•  36  oedit  hours  of  apfHDved  graduate  work 

•  Comprehensive  exanination  using  action  learning  to  solve  a 
real  organizational  problem 

•  The  research  requiranent  is  satisfied  by  comfdeting  two  of 
the  following  courses  witti  grades  of  B  or  betta: 
PUAD-623  Executiw  Problem  Solving 

PUAD-625  Analysis  and  Evaluation 
PUAD-654  Organization  Diagnosis  and  Giange 
Course  Requirements 

•  PUAD-623  Executive  Problem  Solving  (3) 

•  PUAD-625  Analysis  and  Evahiation  (3 ) 

•  PUAD-626  Legal  Issues  in  PuWic  Administration  (3) 

•  PUAD-630  Public  Managprial  Economics  (3) 

•  PUAD-654  Organization  Diagnosis  and  Change  (3) 

•  21  credit  hours  fiwm  the  following: 

PUAD-611  Government  and  Non-Ftofit  Infcrmatics  (3) 
PUAD-620  Public  Marketing  and  Strategic 

Communication  (1 .5) 
PUAD-621  Topics  in  Executive  Management  (1-3) 
PUAD-622  Leadership  for  Executives  (3) 
PUAD-624  Budgeting  and  Financial  Management  (3) 
PUAD-627  PoUtics,  PoUcymaking,  and  PubUc 

Administration  (3) 
PUAD-628  Executive  SkiU  Modules  (1  -2) 
PUAD-629  Syrrpoaum  on  Executive  ManagenKUt  (2) 
PUAD-634  Acquisition  Management  (1.5) 
PUAD-638  Human  Resource  Management  for 

Executives  (1 .5) 
PUAD-639  Ethics  for  Public  Managers  (1.5) 
PUAD-659  Action  Learning  for  Executives  (1.5) 
PUAD-665  Human  Resource  Managemoit  Strategies  (3) 
Students  who  are  unable  to  complete  a  course  with  their 
cohort  may  substitute  an  equivalent  courae  approved  by  the 
fHOgram  director  and  department  chair. 
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AU/OPM  M.P.A.  Program 

An  executive  MPA.  program  is  ofTered  though  a  partner- 
ship with  the  U.S.  OflGoe  of  Personnel  Managerrent  (CfM). 
Using  executive  eiiication  models,  the  AUA3PM  Executive 
Program  pref)ares  mid -level  and  senior  managers  to  become  in- 
novative leado^.  The  program  is  a  twenty-month  course  of 
study  in  ttie  skills,  knowledge,  and  values  needed  by  top-levd 
public  executives  and  offers  participants  the  pwrspectives  and 
competencies  necessary  for  eSec^va  perlbrmance  in  hi^  level 
executive  and  managerial  work.  The  cirriculum  includes  the 
major  activity  areas  used  in  c«rtifying  candidates  for  caieer  po- 
sitions in  the  Senior  Executive  Service.  Qasses  are  held  once  a 
moilh  on  selected  weekends  and  run  Friday,  Saturday,  and 
Sunday.  Participants  continue  to  wotk  at  ttieir  jobs  while  com- 
pleting their  studies.  In  addition  to  required  course  work  si 
American  University,  ttie  degree  program  includes  residential 
executive  training  courses  certified  for  college  oedit  by  the 
ArtBrican  Council  on  Education  taken  at  OPM's  Executive 
Management  Training  Centers  and/or  the  fedaal  Executive  In- 
stitute. 

Adnissicm  to  the  AU/OFM  Executive  Program  is  competi- 
tive and  restricted  to  GS13s  or  above  (or  tiie  equivalert)  who 
exercise  significant  responsibilities  tor  programmanagement  or 
policy  development  and  are  preparing  themsdves  for  positions 
of  greata-  responsibihty.  The  iit>gram  is  open  only  to  govem- 
med  personnel 

With  the  expectation  that  graduates  of  the  program  will 
move  from  managerial  to  leadershiproles  within  their  or^niza- 
tions,  the  executive  M  PA  curriculum  encoinMsses  the  princi- 
pal components  of  public  service  education:  the  leader^p  of 
pubUc  service  organizations,  the  public  policy  and  organiza- 
tional environnent,  and  ttie  analysis  of  isues.  Beyond  4e  core 
requirements,  students  take  courses  covering  aspects  ofbudget- 
ing  and  financial  management;  leadersh^)  and  human  resource 
majBgement,  and  the  policy  aivironment. 

D^ffce  Requremcnts 

•  39  credit  hours  of  approved  graduate  woik,  iocluding  30 
credit  hours  taken  at  American  IMveisity  and  i^)  to  9  credit 
hours  in  appnaved  courses  certified  for  coUege  credit  by  the 
American  Council  on  Education  (ACE)  taken  at  OPM's 
Executive  Managemoit  Training  Centers  and/or  ttie  federal 
Executive  Institute.  Official  ACE  transcripts  must  be 
submitted  in  order  fcff  students  to  receive  transfer  credit 
toward  the  degree.  Students  in  the  AU/OPM  MPA.  Program 
may  not  transfer  or  substitute  credits  for  course  work  taken  at 
any  other  institution. 

•  Comprehensive  examinatico  using  action  learning  to  solve  a 
real  oiganiational  pooblem 

•  The  research  requirement  is  satisfied  by  conq)leting  two  of 
fte  following  courses  with  grades  of  B  or  better 
FUAD-623  Executive  Problem  Solving 

HJAD-625  Analysis  and  Evalu^on 
RJAI>654  Organi2aticm  Diagnosis  aod  Change 


Coirse  Requremcnts 

•  PUAr>623Fjiecutive  Problem  Solving  (3) 

•  H.JAl)-625  Analysis  and  Evaluation  (3) 

•  RJAD-626  I^gal  Issues  in  Pubbc  Administration  (3) 

•  FUAD-630  Public  Managerial  Econorrics  (3) 

•  RJAD-654  Organization  Diagnosis  and  Change  (3) 

•  15  credit  hours  fiom  the  following: 

PUAD-6 1 1  Government  and  Non-Profit  Informatics  (3) 
PUAD-620  Public  Mariceting  and  Strategic 

Communic^on  (1.5) 
RJAD-621  Topics  in  Executive  Management  (1-3) 
FUAI>622  Leaderdiip  for  Executives  (3) 
IUAD-624  Budgeting  and  Financial  Managenxnt  (3) 
PUAI>627  PoUtics,  PDhcymaking,  and  Pubbc 

Administration  (3) 
PUAEV628  Executive  Skill  Modules  (1  -2) 
FUAI>629  Syrcpjsium  on  Executive  Management  (2) 
RJAD-634  Acquisition  Managanent  (1.5) 
RJAD-638  Human  Resource  Management  for 

Executives  (1.5) 
FUAI>«39  Ethics  for  Public  Managers  (1 .5) 
RJAD-659  Action  Learning  for  Executives  (1 .5) 
RJAD-665  Human  Resource  Management  Strategies  (3) 
Students  who  are  unable  to  complete  a  course  with  their 
ociiort  may  substitute  an  equivalent  course  approved  by  the 
program  director  and  department  chair. 

•  9  credit  hours  of  approved  course  work  taken  at  OPM's 
Executive  Managemert  Training  Centers  and/or  the  Federal 
Executive  h^itute 

Master  of  PubUc  Policy  (M.P.P.) 

The  Master  of  Public  Policy  (MPP)  contributes  to  the  de- 
partment's mission  by  developing  the  abihty  of  students  to  ana- 
lyze and  evaluate  public  sectorpoUcaes.  It  corrbines  economics 
and  politics  into  one  professional  degree,  strongly  emphasizing 
analytical  ddlls  and  coirbining  that  analysis  with  an  under- 
standing of  sdbstailive  poUcies  and  file  challenges  of  in^le- 
meitation. 
Admissioo  to  the  Program 

Applicants  must  meet  the  miuiiuuui  uniwrsity  requiranents 
for  graduate  study.  Admisaon  decisions  aie  based  en  eadi  appli- 
cant's academic  record,  two  letters  ofreconmendatioo,  test  scores 
fiom  the  Graduate  Record  Exaninatkm  (GSIE),  andanessay  writ- 
ten by  the  applicant  on  hisorherbackgromd  and  caieer  irtereSs. 
Applicants  may  substitute  test  scores  fiom  simflar  tests,  such  as 
file  GMAF  car  LSAF,  fof  ttie  GRE  where  appropriate.  Applicaits 
who  received  fiieir  mdeigraduate  degree  m«e  fiian  ei^  years 
prior  to  their  date  of  application  may  waive  the  requirraiKit  for 
test  scores  by  submitting  a  statanent  describing  tfaeirprofessional 
experience.  The  department  vakies  appHcants  who  have  acquired 
practical  expenenoe  before  begtmnng  their  professional  degree 
program  Adnissdcm  decisions  are  based  on  each  applicant's  total 
record  and  not  on  any  single  straigfii  or  deficiency. 
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D^ree  Requirements 

•  36  credit  hours  of  apiMOved  graduate  work 

Due  to  special  arrangement,  students  admitted  to  the  MPP. 
may  utilize  quahfying  courses  oflfered  by  the  OflBce  of 
Personnel  Management  (OPM)  Executive  Management 
Training  Cental  and  by  Management  Concepts,  Inc.  toward 
the  o^dit  hours  required  to  earn  the  degree.  Qualifying 
courses  fiom  these  two  institutions  have  been  certified  for 
college  credit  by  the  American  Council  on  Education  (ACE). 
Up  to  6  credit  hours  may  be  waived  for  qualifyiag  courses 
and/or  transfer  credit  frcsn  another  academic  institution. 
Students  who  avail  themselves  of  this  provision  will  be 
encouraged  to  take  advanced  level  work  in  deagnated  areas 
as  a  consequence. 

•  Written  ccxtprefaensive  examination 

•  The  researdi  requiranent  (non-thesis  option)  is  satisfied  by 
completing  two  of  the  folbwing  courses  with  grades  of  B  or 
better. 

PUAE>-601  Methods  of  Fioblem  Solving  1  (3 ) 
PUAD-602  Methods  of  Rwblan  Solving  D  (3) 
PUAD-607  Economics  and  PoUtics  of  PiibUc  Pblicy  (3) 
PUAD-630  Public  Managerial  Economics  (3) 

•  All  MP.P.  students  are  required  to  attain  basic  competency  in 
the  following  areas:  public  program  evaluation,  methods  of 
proWem  solving  in  public  policy  formation,  foundations  of 
poUcy  analysis,  public  managerial  eoonorrrics,  public  finance, 
poUcy  formation  and  policy  irtplementation. 

0>iirse  Requirements 

•  PUAD-601  M^ods  of  Ftoblan  Solving  I  (3 ) 

•  PUAD-602  Methods  of  ftoblan  Solving  U  (3) 

•  PUAD-603  Policy  Formation  and  Inplensntation  (3) 

•  PUAD-604  Public  Piogram  Evaluation  (3) 

•  PUAD-606  Foundations  of  Policy  Analysis  (3) 

•  PUAD-607  Economics  aiil  Politics  of  Public  Ftolicy  (3) 

•  PUAD-630  Public  Managerial  Economics  (3) 

•  PUAD-631  Financing  Government  Services  (3) 

Area  of  concentration 

•  At  least  12  credit  hours  in  an  area  of  concentration 

Areas  include:  budgets,  markets,  regulatory  poUcy,  crime, 
public  law,  and  policy;  international  development;  policy 
leadership  in  pubhc  and  non-profit  organizations;  scierce, 
technology,  said  environnental  policy;  social  policy,  and 
women,  public  policy,  and  political  leadership. 
A  Kst  of  qjfffoved  courses  for  each  concentration  is  available 
in  the  Department  ofPubKc  Administration  and  Policy.  Wifli 
^proval,  students  nay  choose  other  areas  of  ooncaitratioa 
The  courses  for  the  area  of  concentration  must  complement 
one  another  and  lead  to  an  advanced  level  of  study.  Students 
about  to  begin  their  careers  may  substitute  a 
faculty-supervised  intemdiip  or  co-op  with  a  seminar  feat 
relates  on-the-job  experience  to  current  public  policy  issues 


for  an  area  of  concentration  course.  Areas  of  conooitration 
not  listed  and  exceptions  to  take  courses  fiom  more  than  one 
area  must  be  approved  in  advance  by  the  department  chair. 

M.S.  in  Organization  Development 

The  AU/NTL  M.S.  in  Organization  Development  is  a 
unique  partnership  between  American  Uniwrsity  and  the  NTL 
Institute  for  AppKed  Behavioral  Science.  This  non-traditional 
program  is  well  suited  for  individuals  who  intend  to  become 
scfaolar-practitioners.  Graduates  acquire  knowledge  and  skills 
in  organizatbnal  developmait  (CD)  theory,  research,  strategy, 
methodology,  and  facihtation  skills.  They  apply  these  conpe- 
tencies  as  consultants  and  leaders  in  the  public,  private,  NGO, 
and  non-profit  sectors  The  program  emphasizes  action  re- 
search, experiential  learning  and  self-ewaieness  in  facilitating 
con^lex  organizational  change  in  global,  multicultural  con- 
texts. Students  acquire  proficiency  in  &e  core  competencies  of 
OD  as  recommended  by  the  Academy  of  Managonent.  Classes 
are  designed  for  &e  full-time  em{doyed  adult  learner,  and  gen- 
erally meet  for  two  3-day  weekends  sq)arated  by  three  to  four 
weeks.  Students  matriculate  through  the  entire  progtam  as 
members  of  a  cohort. 

Through  a  collaboration  between  the  AU/NTL  program  and 
the  National  Labor  College  (NLC)  to  provide  professionEd  edu- 
cation and  development  opportunities  to  sponsored  menfcersof 
organized  labor  unions,  two  graduate  certificates  are  offered. 
Fundamentals  of  Organization  Development  and  Advanced  O^ 
ganization  Development,  wiiich  conrprise  ftie  required  course 
work  for  the  M.S.  In  Organization  Development.  Students  in 
this  program  may  either  conplete  one  or  botti  of  ttie  certificdes 
innondegree  status,  orapply  foradmissiontottie M.S.  in  Orga- 
nization Development  no  later  ttian  cornpletion  of  the  first  cer- 
tificate, and  if  accepted,  count  the  18  credit  hours  of  the 
conpleted  certificate  course  work  toward  te  degree  require- 
ments. 

Adtaiission  to  the  Program 

In  addition  to  meeting  the  minimum  university  requirements 
for  graduate  study,  applicants  must  possess  two  years  of  rele- 
vant professional  experience  in  organization  developnKnt,  hu- 
man resource  developrrent,  or  related  fields,  or  for  students  in 
the  AU/NTL/NLC  prograrri,  professional  experience  in  labor 
mangement  relations.  Exceptions  may  be  made  for  highly  qual- 
ified applicants  with  rrany  years  of  service  and  a  recrad  of  ex- 
ceptional accorrplishment.  Such  candidates  are  admitted 
provisionally,  and  after  conpleting  four  courses  with  a  grade 
point  average  of  3.00  or  higher,  nay  be  advanced  to  full  stand- 
ing 
D^;ree  Requirements 

•  39  credit  hours  of  approved  graduate  woric 

•  The  research  requirement  is  sdisfied  by  compieting  two  of 
the  following  courses  wifii  grades  of  B  or  better 
PUAD-641  Methods  ofRDblem  Solving  (3) 
PUAD-642  Organization  Dynamics  (3) 

PUAD-646  Consultation  Skills  (3) 
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FUAD-677  Introduction  to  Organization  Development  (3) 

•  Witten  conprehensiw  examination 

•  Students  must  take  a  human  interaction  laboratory  fitm  the 
NTL  Institute  on  group  and  personal  interaction 

Coirse  Requrements 

•  PUAI>640  Leadership  (3) 

•  PUAI>641  Methods  of  Problem  Solving  (3) 

•  FUAD-642  Organization  Dynamics  (3) 

•  FUAD-644  Interventions  in  Organization  Development  (3) 

•  PUAI>646  Consultation  Skills  (3) 

•  PUAI>648Groip  Theory  and  Facflitation  (3) 

•  RJAD-649  Studies  in  Human  Resource  Management 

Diversity  in  Organizations  (3) 
Team  Dynamics  (3 ) 

•  PUAI>653  The  Individual  and  the  Oigani2ation  (3) 

•  FUAD-674  Practicum  Research  Project  (1 .5)  taken  twice 
for  a  total  of  3  credit  hours 

•  RJAD-675  Organizational  Analysis  and  Strategies  (3) 

•  FUAD-677  Introduction  to  Organizational  Development  (3) 

•  FUAD-679  Studies  in  Human  Resource  Development 

Use  of  Self  (3) 

AU/NTL/NLC  Graduate  Certificates 

Offered  in  partnership  by  the  AU/NTL  program  and  the  Na- 
tional Labor  College  (NLC)  to  provide  professional  education 
and  development  opportunities,  flie  foUowing  certificates  are 
available  to  qwnsored  members  of  organized  labor  unions. 
Classes  are  held  at  ftie  George  Meany  Caiter  fijr  LAor  Studies 
in  Silver  Spring,  MD.  Students  in  this  program  may  also  apply 
to  the  M.S.  Oiganiation  Development. 

Graduate  Certificate  in  Fundamentals  of 
Organization  Development 

Admissioa  to  the  Pl^gnim 

Open  to  students  with  a  bachelor's  degree  from  an  accred- 
ited institution  who  are  employees  of  or^inized  labor  unions. 
Certificate  Requirements 

•  18  credit  hours  of  approved  course  work  with  at  least  9  credit 
hours  at  tiie  600-level  or  above  with  grades  of  C  or  better 
Grades  of  C-  or  D  in  certificate  program  comses  are  not 
accepted  toward  the  fiiLQUment  of  cestificate  requirements, 
ahhou^  these  grades  will  be  included  in  ttiecalculationofthe 
GPA.  Students  mist  have  at  least  a  3.0  GPA  in  certificate 
courses  in  order  to  be  awarded  a  certificate.  Students  in 
certificate  programs  mist  take  a  minimun  of  6  oedit  hours 
diring  each  1 2-m5nth  period  and  complete  the  certificate  in 


four  years.  International  students  must  enroll  in  9  credit  houis 
each  semester  (except  for  summer).  A  maximum  of  3  credit 
hours  eamod  at  an  accredited  college  or  university  may  be 
applied  toward  the  certificate  as  transfer  credit. 
Course  Requirements 

•  FUAD-642  Organization  Dynamics  (3) 

•  PUAD-646Consultatk)n  Skills  (3) 

•  FUAD-649  Studies  in  Human  Resource  Management 

Team  Dynamics  (3 ) 

•  FUAD-653  The  Individual  and  the  Oiganization  (3) 

•  RJAD-675  Organizational  Analysis  and  Strategies  (3) 

•  FUAD-677  Introduction  to  Organizational  Development  (3) 

Graduate  Certificate  in 

Advanced  Organization  Development 

Admission  to  the  Rvgram 

Open  to  students  with  a  bachdor's  degree  fiwn  an  accred- 
ited institution  who  are  employees  of  organized  labor  unions 
and  have  completed  the  Graduate  Certificate  in  Fundamentals 
of  Organization  Development. 
Certificate  Requirements 

•  21  credit  hours  of  approved  course  woric  wifli  at  least  9  credit 
hours  at  the  600-level  or  above  with  grades  of  C  or  better 
Grades  of  C-  or  D  in  certificate  program  couises  are  nc4 
accepted  toward  the  fiilfUlment  of  certificate  requirements, 
altfaou^  these  grades  will  be  included  in  the  calculationof  the 
GPA.  Students  mist  have  at  least  a  3.0  GPA  in  certificate 
couises  in  order  to  be  awarded  a  certificate.  Students  in 
certificate  programs  mist  take  a  minimim  of  6  credit  horns 
Airing  each  1 2-ni)nth  period  and  conplete  the  certificate  in 
four  years.  International  students  must  enroll  in  9  credit  houis 
each  semester  (except  for  summer).  A  maximum  of  6  credit 
hours  earned  at  an  actredited  coUege  or  university  may  be 
q^plied  toward  the  certificate  as  transfer  credit 

Course  Requirements 

•  PUAI>640  Leadership  (3) 

•  PUAI>641  Methxls  of  ProblemSolving  (3) 

•  FUAD-644  Interventions  in  Organization  Developmait  (3) 

•  FUAD-648  Groip  Theory  and  FaciUtation  (3) 

•  FUAI>649  Studies  in  Hunan  Resource  Management 

Diversity  in  Organizations  (3) 

•  FUAD-674  Practicum  Research  F^ject  (L5)  taken  twice 
for  a  total  of  3  credit  hours 

•  FUAD-679  Studies  in  Human  Resowoe  Development 

Use  ofSelf(3) 
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Ph.D.  in  Public  Administration 

The  mission  of  the  PhJ3.  program  is  to  produce  scholars 
who  do  original  lesean^  ttiat  is  ttieoretically  importai*,  meth- 
odologically sound,  and  sodally  relevant.  The  sdiool  expects 
that  most  of  these  scholais-in-training  will  pursue  academic  ca- 
reers, although  some  may  become  research  spedaUsts  outside 
of  academic  institutions.  To  that  end,  the  faculty  also  prepare 
doctoral  students  to  teach. 

Admisaon  to  the  Program 

Applicants  are  considered  and  adnitted  for  Hie  fall  semester 
only.  February  1  is  the  deadline  for  application  fijr  admission. 
All  applicants  must  submit  scores  fix)mthe  verbal  and  quantita- 
tive sections  of  the  Graduate  Record  Examination  (ORE).  The 
normal  rmnimum  for  oonsideratico  is  a  grade  point  average  of 
3.20  (on  a  4 .00  scale)  in  all  previous  academic  work.  Preference 
will  be  given  to  qjplicants  for  full-time  study,  althou^  highly 
qualified  students  may  be  admitted  for  part-time  study. 

Major  Fields 

I*ublic  Administration,  Amaican  Politics,  Comparative 
Politics,  Justice,  Law  and  Sodety,  and  Policy  Analysis 

Degree  Requirements 

•  72  hours  of  approved  graduate  woric  is  required  for  students 
entering  the  program  with  a  badielor's  degree,  a  minimumof 
48  hours  is  required  of  students  wto  have  comfdeted  an 
approved  master's  degree. 

•  Advancement  Id  candidacy  is  accortpUshed  by  suooessfiilly 
coiq^eting  a  writtrai  qualifying  examination  on  the  mqor 
field  at  the  end  of  the  second  semester  of  study 

•  Students  take  written  corcprehensive  exaninations  in  PuUic 
Administiation  and  any  one  of  the  remaining  major  areas. 
They  master  the  subject  matterof  a  flmd  area  throu^  formal 
course  work.  Following  completion  of  the  written 
exaninations,  all  students  take  an  oral  examiiBtion  on  their 
entire  program  of  study  before  a  committee  of  faculty 
meniiers,  and  defend  their  dissertation  proposal. 

The  remaining  major  field  areas  indude  Amaican  poUtics, 
ootqparative  pc^cs,  poUcy  analysis,  justice,  law  and  sodety, 
methods,  and  any  PhD.  field  ofieredat  American  University, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  SPA  director  of  doctoral 
programs.  Methods  is  offered  only  as  a  third, 
non-comprehensive  field.  Two  of  the  three  migor  fidd  areas 
must  be  offered  by  the  School  ofPuWic  Affairs.  Under  spedal 
circumstances,  students  may  take  a  field  outside  American 
University;  sutject  to  the  apjxoval  of  the  SPA  diiector  of 
doctoral  programs. 

•  The  FI1.D.  is  fundamentally  a  research  degree .  Undeistanding 
scieidific  inquiry  and  correctly  using  research  tediniques 
require  extensive  fwsparation.  All  students  in  the  program 
take  three  courses  designed  to  help  doctoral  students 
con^prehend  the  natire  of  sdence  andmaster  tools  ofresearch 
(see  Course  Requirements,  bebw). 


•  Each  student  selects  a  research  spedalization  in  which  he  or 
she  will  complete  an  original  projed  under  the  direction  of  .1 
program  faculty  and  write  a  dissertation.  Students  may 
choose  research  projects  within  one  of  the  major  areas  or  they 
may  seled  a  researdi  spedalization  fixwn  one  of  the  ottier 
graduate  fields  within  the  school. 

Each  student  prepares  a  reseaidi  proposal  for  the  dissertation 
project.  It  is  the  reqxjnsibihty  of  the  student  to  secure  the 
agreement  of  a  School  of  Public  Af&irs  fiill-time  tenured  or 
tenure-trade  fiiculty  meirber  to  save  as  the  chair  of  the 
dissertaticn  corrtnittee.  One  of  the  two  other  members  of  tiie 
committee  may  be  fiom  outside  the  School  o  fTubUc  AfBriis. 
Each  student  inist  publicly  defend  ttie  research  proposal 
be  fore  the  dissolation  comnittee  and  otha  interested  faculty. 
The  committee  and  the  SPA  director  of  doctoral  prograns 
(acting  forthe  dean)  nust  approve  the  defense  and  the  reseerdi 
proposal  The  tqjic  covered  by  the  proposal  must  be  related  to 
ongoing  leseardi  or  publications  of  the  supervising  &culty. 
As  wTjrk  on  &e  dissertation  project  progresses,  studoits 
register  for  6-12  credit  hours  of  diieded  study.  Substantive 
course  work  may  be  used  as  part  of  ttiis  requirwnent  where  it 
contributes  directly  to  the  research  spedalization  and  is 
specifically  recommended  by  fee  dissertation  cfaair 
Upon  corrpletion  of  the  researdi  and  flie  writtoi  dissertation, 
the  candidate  submits  his  or  hermanuscript  to  the  dissertation 
committee  for  review.  If  the  comnittee  manbers  approve  the 
manuscript,  the  candidate  must  conplete  an  oral  defense  of 
the  dissertation  and  ttie  general  field  in  which  it  lies  before  the 
committee  and  other  interested  feculty.  The  committee 
detennines  conclusively  at  this  point  whettier  the  dissertation 
and  exartinaticn  are  acceptable. 

The  disseitation  must  consist  ofhigh  quality  original  researdi 
diredly  relevant  to  the  student's  dodoral  program.  A 
dissertation  proposal  may  be  rejected  if  the  topic  does  not 
address  a  major  research  issue  in  political  scioice  or  put^c 
administration,  the  research  design  is  inadequate,  the 
methodofogy  isinappropriate,  or  because  no  full-time  tenured 
or  tenure-track  feculty  manber  in  theSchoolofPublicAfi&irs 
is  academicalty  conpetoit  or  available  to  supervise  the 
project.  If  the  candidate  fails  to  maintain  satisfactory  pnogress 
toward  coopletion  of  the  dissratation,  his  or  her  candidacy 
may  be  tominated. 

Course  Requirements 

•  PUAD-7 10  Seminar  in  Public  Administration  (3) 

•  Additional  advanced  courses  in  public  administration, 
proseminars  and  additional  advanced  courses  in  the  two 
remaining  major  field  areas,  including  Amraican  politics, 
coinaarative  politics,  justice,  law  and  society,  poUcy  analysis, 
methods,  and  any  PkD.  field  offered  at  American  University, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  SR\  director  of  doctoral 
{HDgnams.  Prosemiiars  are  selected  fiom; 

GOVT-710  Seminar  in  American  Politics  (3) 
GOVT-730  Seminar  in  Policy  Analysis  (3) 
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aOVT-730  Seminar  in  Comparative  Ftilitics  (3) 

JLS-710  Seminar  in  Justice,  Law  and  Society  (3) 

Three  courses  in  research  design  and  methodology 

•  GO  VT-6 1 2  Conduct  of  Inquiry  1(3) 

•  GOVT-613ConductofInquiryn(3) 

•  QOVT-614  Research  in  Political  and  Administrative 

Behavior  (3)  or 
GOVT-61 5  Qualitative  Research  Methods  (3)  or 
QOVT-704  Approaches  to  Bahtical  Understanding 

•  GOVT-799  Doctoral  Dissertation  Seninar  (6^  1 2  ) 

Graduate  Certificate  in 

Organizational  Change 

Admission  to  the  nx>grain 

Opai  to  students  with  a  bachelor's  degree  from  an  accred- 
ited institution. 

Certificate  Requiicments 

•  15  credit  hours  of approvedcourse  WQikwifli  at  least  6cTBdit 
hours  at  the  6004evel  or  above  with  grades  of  C  or  better. 
Grades  of  C-  or  D  in  certificate  program  courees  are  nc« 
accepted  toward  the  fiilfUlment  of  catificate  requirements, 
ahfaou^  these  grades  will  be  included  in  ttie  calculation  o  f  the 
GPA  Students  niist  have  at  least  a  3.0  GPA  in  certificate 
courses  in  order  to  be  awarded  a  certificate.  Students  in 
certificate  programs  must  trice  a  tmniniim  of  6  credit  horns 
during  each  1 2-mDnth  period  and  conplete  the  certificate  in 
four  years.  htemationsQ  students  must  enroll  in  9  credit  hours 
each  semester  (except  for  sunrnw).  A  maximum  of  3  credit 
hours  earned  at  an  accredited  coUege  or  university  may  be 
appUed  toward  fee  certificate  as  transfer  credit 

Coirse  Requiremoits 

•  RJAD-650  Leadership  in  a  Changing  Worlq)lace  (3) 

•  RJAD-6  54  Organizational  Diagnosis  and  Change  (3) 

•  RJAD-656  Managing  Diversity  (3) 

•  FUAIX58  Managing  Conflict  (3) 

•  RJAD-652  Facilitation  and  Team  Development  (3)  or 
PUAI>653  The  Individual  and  the  Organization  (3) 
course  substitutions  may  be  made  with  tpproval  of  the 
department 

Graduate  Certificate  in  Public  Policy 
Analysis 

This  certificate  provides  students  with  a  fimdaiTEntal  under- 
standing of  tiie  took  necessary  to  conduct  puUic  pohcy  analy- 
sis, including  fimnal  program  evaluation,  benefit-cost  aiBlysis, 
multivariate  regression,  and  the  criteria  to  assessing  the  need  for 
govemm^t  intervention 


Certificate  Requirements 

•  15-18  credit  hours  of  approved  course  woric  with  at  least  6 
credit  hours  at  the  600-level  or  above  with  grades  of  C  cr 
better. 

Studeits  wifli  recent  course  woilc  in  baac  stitistics  may  wai\« 
RJAI>601  by  taking  a  short  examination,  all  others  must 
take  the  six  course  listed  below  fora  total  of  18  credit  hours. 
Grades  of  C-  or  D  in  certificate  program  courses  are  nc« 
accepted  toward  the  fiilfillment  of  certificate  requirements, 
atthou^  these  grades  will  be  included  in  thecalculationofthe 
(JPA.  Studaits  rmst  have  at  least  a  3.0  GPA  in  certificate 
courses  in  order  to  be  awarded  a  certificate.  Students  in 
certificate  programs  mist  take  a  minimim  of  6  credit  houis 
during  each  1 2-mDnth  period  and  complete  the  certificate  in 
four  years.  International  students  must  enroll  in  9credithouis 
each  semester  (except  for  surnma').  Amaximum of  3  credit 
hours  earned  at  an  acCTediled  college  or  university  may  be 
^jplied  toward  the  certificate  as  transfer  credit. 
Course  Requirements 

•  PUAI>601  MetlBds  of  ProblemSolving  I  (3) 

•  PUAD-602  Methads  of  ProblemSolving  11  (3) 

•  PUAI>^03  Pohcy  Fonnaticn  and  Iirplementatioo  (3) 

•  PUAI>604PubKc  Program  Evaluation  (3) 

•  HJAD-606  Foundations  ofPoUcy  Analysis  (3) 
PUAD-607  Ecoiwmics  and  Politics  ofPubUc  Pohcy  (3) 

Graduate  Certificate  in 

Public  Financial  Management 

This  certificate  program  is  designed  for  government  an- 
ployees  interested  in  expanding  their  knowledge  and  practical 
skills  in  pubUc  finoicial  managenent.  The  main  objective  of 
the  program  is  to  provide  students  with  a  working  knowledge  of 
basic  financial  managemmt  techniques  that  are  relevant  to  pub- 
lic sector  financial  operations. 
AdmissioD  to  the  nvgram 

Op«i  to  students  with  a  bachelor's  degree  bam  an  accred- 
ited institution 

Certificate  Requirements 

•  1 5  credit  hours  of  aj^no ved  course  work  witti  at  least  6  credit 
hours  at  flie  6004evel  or  above  with  grades  of  C  or  better. 
Grades  of  C-  or  D  in  certificate  prtjgram  courses  are  net 
accepted  toward  the  fiilfiUment  of  certificate  requirements, 
althou^  these  grades  will  be  included  in  the  calculation  o  f  the 
CffA.  Students  mist  have  at  least  a  3.0  CPA  in  certificate 
courses  in  order  to  be  awarded  a  certificate.  Studaits  in 
certificate  jrograms  mist  take  a  nmumun  of  6  credit  hows 
during  each  1 2-inDnth  period  and  complete  the  certificate  in 
four  years.  Intemafional  students  must  enroD  in  9  credit  hoins 
each  semester  (except  for  summer).  A  maximum  of  3  credit 
hours  earned  at  an  acoedited  cdlege  or  univeraty  may  be 
applied  toward  the  ceitificde  as  transfer  owiit 
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Course  Requirements 

•  PUAD-601  Methods  of  ftwblan  Solving  I  (3) 

•  PUAD-610  Management  Analysis  (3) 

•  PUAD-631  Financing  Government  Services  (3)  or 
PUAD-636  Strategic  Fiscal  Planning  (3) 

•  PUAD-632  Budget  and  Cost  Analysis  (3) 

•  PUAD-633  Financial  Aspects  of  Public  Management  (3) 
couise  substitutions  may  be  made  witti  approval  of  the 
department 

Graduate  Certificate  in 

Public  Management 

Admission  to  the  Program 

Open  to  students  with  a  badielor's  degree  fiom  an  accred- 
ited institution. 

Certificate  Requirements 

•  15  ciedithDursofappovedcourse  walk  wift  at  least  6  credit 
houis  at  the  600-level  or  above  with  grades  ofC  or  better 
Grades  of  C-  or  D  in  certificate  program  courses  are  not 
accepted  towaid  the  fiilfiUment  of  certificate  requirements, 
although  4iese  grades  will  be  included  in  ttie  calculation  ofthe 
GPA  Students  mn^  have  at  least  a  3.0  GPA  in  cotificate 


comses  in  order  to  be  awarded  a  certificate.  Students  in 
certificate  programs  must  take  a  minimum  of  6  credit  hours 
during  each  1 2-itx>nth  period  and  conplete  the  certificate  in 
four  years  Intemational  studeids  must  enroll  in  9  credit  hours 
each  semester  (except  for  summer).  A  maximsn  of  3  credit 
hours  earned  at  an  accredited  college  or  university  may  be 
applied  toward  the  certificate  as  transfer  credit 
Course  Requirements 

•  A  minimum  of  four  courses  fiom  the  folbwing: 
PUAD-604  PubUc  ftogran  Evaluation  (3) 
PUAD-611  Government  and  Non-Profit  Informatics  (3) 
PUAD-615  Pubhc-Private  Partnerships  (3) 
PUAD-617  Project  Managemmt  (3) 

PUAD-632  Budget  and  Cost  Analysis  (3)  or 

PUAD-633  Financial  Aspects  of  Public  Management  (3) 
PUAD-652  Fadhtation  and  Team  Development  (3) 
PUAD-665  Human  Resource  Management  Strategies  (3) 

•  One  area  specific  tnanagenient  couise  from  the  following 
PUAD-613  Administration  of  Intemational  ProgratiB  (3) 
PUAD-614  Development  Management  (3) 
PUAD-681  Managing  Nonprofit  Organizations  (3) 
PUAD-687  Urban  Management  (3) 

othCT  appro  vedcourse  course  substitutions  may  be  nnade  with 
appiDval  ofthe  department 
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Dean  Claudio  M.  Grossman 
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Associate  Dean  for  Development  and  Alumni  Rdations 
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Rebecca  Davis 

Fomdedin  1896,  tie  WadiingtonCoUegeofLaw(WCL)of 
Ansrican  University  conbines  a  rigprous  and  challenging  at- 
mosjiiere  for  legal  studies  with  a  highly  personal  approach  to 
teaching.  WCL  was  estaHished  as  a  coeducational  school  to  en- 
sure that  women,  as  well  as  men,  would  have  the  opportunity  to 
study  law.  The  school's  origins  underlie  fee  faculty  and  admin- 
istration's spedal  interest  in  the  fiiture  of  women  in  the  law  and 
have  led  to  a  long  tradition  of  providing  fiill  access  to  the  study 
of  law  to  those  who  have  been  excluded  fiomttie  nxdnstrBamof 
the  profession. 

The  Wadrington  College  of  Law  became  a  professional  di- 
vision of  American  University  in  1 949  and  is  fiilly  accredited.  It 
is  amen±ier  ofthe  Association  of  American  Law  Schoolsand  is 
approved  by  the  American  Bar  Association.  The  school  meets 
the  requirements  forpreparaticn  forthe  bar  in  all  states  and  car- 
ries the  certification  ofthe  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  as  well  as  the  New  Yoric  State  Department 
of  Education. 

The  focus  ofthe  cufficulum  is  on  the  melhodobgy,  practical 
skills,  and  theories  fiindamental  to  the  ptactioe  of  law.  This  is 
carried  out  through  a  wide  range  of  traditional  course  offerings, 
supfdemented  by  an  extensive  clinical  program,  simulation 
courses,  and  an  international  law  program.  These  educational 
offerings  are  complonented  by  the  vast  legal  netwoik  of  federal 
agencies,  courts,  regulatory  commissions,  intanatiooal  organi- 
zations, and  law  firms  present  in  Washington. 


Academic  Programs 

The  academic  program  leading  to  the  Juris  Doctor  (J.D.)  de- 
gree is  desigtted  to  allow  students  to  develop  special  skills  in 
puHic  law,  business  and  conmercial  law,  international  law, 
property  and  land  use,  and  related  fields.  In  addition  to  the  J.D. 
program,  Washington  Collegeof  Law  offers  the  Master  ofLaws 
(LL.M.)  in  International  Legal  Studies  and  in  Law  and  Govem- 
ment,  and  the  Doctor  of  Juridical  Science  (SJ.D.)  The  LL.M. 
program  in  International  Legal  Studies  parmits  spedahzation  in 
one  of  five  areas:  iitfemational  trade  and  banking,  international 
environmental  law,  gender  and  the  law,  international  protection 
of  human  rights,  and  international  organizations.  The  LL.M. 
program  in  Law  and  Government  allows  graduate  studies  in  ad- 
ministiative  law  as  well  as  a  wide  tange  of  regulatory  areas. 

WCL  also  p)articipates  in  dual  degree  programs  with  other 
American  University  schools  which  offer  students  toe  opportu- 
nity to  receive  both  a  J.D.  fiomthe  \\^shington  College  of  Law 
and  a  master's  degree  in  International  Affairs  (with  the  School 
of  International  Service);  Justice,  Law  and  Society  (with  the 
School  of  PubKc  Affairs);  or  Business  Administration  (with  the 
Kogod  School  of  Business).  A  dual  degree  LLM/MB.A  pro- 
gram is  also  availaUe . 

American  University's  law  school  has  a  strong  national  and 
intemational  substantive  focus,  offering  a  broad  range  of 
courses  in  addition  to  the  basic  program  necessary  for  state  bar 
examinations.  Clinical  programs  involve  students  in  providing 
representation,  under  close  faculty  supervision,  of  cUents  with 
pending  fegal  problems.  Students  have  responsibility  for  every 
phase  of  cases,  fitjm  fee  initial  client  intes^'iew  through  the  trial 
or  appeal.  The  programs  include:  the  Criminal  Justice  Clinic,  in 
which  students  spend  a  semester  prosecuting  and  a  semester  de- 
fending criminal  cases;  fee  Women  and  fee  Law  Clinic,  in 
which  students  represent  indigent  womai  in  family  law  cases 
and  through  which  six  students  participate  in  a  spedal  program 
in  domestic  violence;  fee  Conmunity  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Clinic,  in  whidi  students  represent  under-represented  cli- 
ents through  a  variety  of  advocacy  strategies;  fee  Qvil  Piactice 
Clinic  which  involves  representation  of  low-income  residents 
ofthe  District  of  Cohanbia  wife  a  wide  range  of  civil  legal  prob- 
lems; fee  International  Human  Rights  Clinic,  in  which  students 
handle  bofe  dcxnestic  and  intemational  cases  wife  human  rights 
dimensians;  and  the  Tax  Clinic,  which  provides  students  wife 
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experience  in  federal  tax  practice  before  the  Internal  Revenue 
Sa\dce  and  the  U.S.  Tax  Court. 

Beyond  the  classroom,  clinical  programs,  and  supervised 
extem^ps  and  field  placements  at  federal,  state,  and  local 
agencies,  courts,  and  legislatures,  academic  ofifenngs  are  en- 
riched by  an  extensive  independent  stixiy  program  allowing  for 
intensiw  faculty-student  work  on  complex  legal  research  pro- 
jects. In  addition,  the  American  University  Law  Review,  the 
American  University  International  Law  Review,  Administrative 
Law  Review,  and  Journal  cf  Gender  and  die  Law  provide  op- 
portuniies  for  students  to  develop  expratise  in  traditicnal  legal 
writing  and  research . 

The  basic  first-year  classes  are  taught  using  case  analysis 
and  dialogue  as  well  as  the  problem  mefliod.  First-year  students 
take  Jtn  intensive  course  in  legal  researdi  and  writing  taught  by 
attomeys  fixxn  leading  law  firms  or  govenmBnt  agendes.  L^- 
per-class  courses  are  mostly  elective  and  indude  a  wide  variety 
of  teaching  styles  and  formats. 
Law  Library 

The  Law  Library  holds  more  ttian  550,000  volumes,  indud- 
ing  more  than  6,700  serial  subscriptions.  Thwe  is  accessto  data- 
bases throu^  Lexis-Nexis,\\festLaw,  Hein  On  Line,  Loislaw, 
Worid  Cat,  OCLC,  and  many  other  CD-ROM  and  Intemet 
sourcea  All  these  holdings  and  databases  can  be  searched 
through  the  Law  Library's  catalog,  LEAGLE,  and  its  web  site, 
http://library.wcl.american.edu/.  The  library  has  recently  added 
access  to  their  electronic  titfcs  through  TD  Net  and  offers  ser- 
vices to  faculty  including  SSRN  and  ExpressO. 

The  web  site  also  provide  links  to  the  web  sites  and  catalogs 
ofthousandsofotherh"braries  woridwide,  including  the  Library 
of  Congress,  the  Ubraries  of  all  manbeis  ofttie  Washington  Re- 
search Library  Consortium  (WRLC)  and  the  libraries  of  aU 
o&er  area  law  schools. 

The  Law  Library's  special  collections  include  depositories 
of  U.S.  and  European  Ltaion  documents;  the  Goodman  Collec- 
tion ofRare  Law  Books;  the  Richard  Baxter  Collection  in  Inter- 
national Law;  a  collection  of  litigation  documents,  including 
transcripts  fiom  the  Iran  Contra  Controversy  of  the  late  1 980s; 
the  archives  of  the  former  National  Bankn^jtcy  Review  Com- 
mission; and  the  only  existing  complete  archive  of  the  former 
Adminislrative  Conference  of  the  United  States. 
Legal  Study  in  Washington,  D.  C 

The  Washington  College  ofLaw  is  located  in  the  northwest 
section  of  the  city  a  short  distance  from  Congress,  the  Supreme 
Court,  the  Lhited  States  District  Court  and  Court  of  Appeals, 
and  the  Maiyland,  Virginia,  and  District  of  Columbia  courts. 


Washington,  D.C.  is  the  center  of  all  federal  regulatory  process, 
and  is  the  principal  home  of  every  major  federal  agency,  such  as 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  CotntnissiDn,  the  Federal  Cotnnii- 
nications  Commission,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  and  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Washington  is  also  the  base  for 
cabinet-level  departments  such  as  the  Departroeot  of  Energy, 
the  Department  of  Education,  the  Department  of  Justice,  and 
other  agencies  which  perfonn  functions  critical  to  the  federal 
system  and  contribute  to  an  environmeii  for  legal  education  un- 
paralleled outside  this  city.  Judidal,  executive,  and  legislative 
internships  form  an  integral  part  of  the  legal  education  of  many 
WCL  students. 

In  addition,  Washington  is  the  seat  of  the  world's  principal 
intergovernmental  financial  institutions,  including  the  World 
Bank,  the  International  Monetary  Fund,  and  the  Inter-American 
Development  Baidc  Also  located  in  Washington  at  the  Organi- 
zation of  Americau  States  and  the  Intonational  Telecommuni- 
cations Satellite  Organization.  Private  or  nongovemmental 
oigani2ations,  among  4iem  Amnesty  bitemational  and  ttie  In- 
ternational Fhiman  Ri^ts  Law  Group,  have  offices  in  ^iishing- 
ton,  and  a  majority  of  the  worid's  leading  tntematianal  law 
firms  can  be  found  here. 

Taking  advantage  of  fiiis  natural  setting  for  legal  study  and 
work,  WCL  offers  many  unique  courses  taught  by  its  fiill-time 
faculty  and  by  specialists  wIid  are  members  of  the  adjunct  &c- 
ulty.  Field  cotrqxjnentsare  available  in  various  courts  and  gov- 
ernment agencies,  and  are  carefully  supervised  by  faculty 
members  and  designated  field  supervisors  For  second-  and 
third-year  students  interested  in  part-time  law-related  jobs,  the 
Career  Services  Office  coordinates  requests  for  law  student  em- 
ployment firm  law  firms,  corporations,  courts,  and  government 
agencies.  Further,  the  law  school  ofTeis  a  unique  training  pro- 
gram in  federal  regulatory  process  which  has  a  s^iarate  lecture 
faculty  of  top-level  officials  ftom  tiie  govanment  and  private 
sector 

For  information  r^arding  ^fehington  CoU^e  of  Law 

admissions,  financial  aid,  or  {sq  grams: 

Admissions  Office 

Mfeishington  College  ofLaw 

4801  Massachusetts  Ave.  N.W. 

\\fehington,D.C.  20016-8085 

phone:  202-274^101 

on-line:  www.wd.americanedu 


Washington  Semester 
Program 


Established  in  1947,  the  Washington  Semester  Program  of- 
fers programs  of  study  for  which  Washington  D.C.  provides  a 
unique  perspective.  More  than  200  colleges  and  universities  are 
associated  witti  the  program  and  each  semester  over  400  stu- 
dents from  aoDss  ftie  country  and  around  the  world  come  to 
American  University  for  programs  that  feature  seminais  wift 
key  figures  in  the  field.  Students  inidertake  an  internship  and 
conplete  either  an  intensive  research  project  or  an  elective  from 
regular  uoivetsity  course  offerings.  Intanational  students  en- 
rolled in  universities  outside  tt»e  United  States  may  study  for  a 
semester  or  a  year  in  any  of  the  Washington  Semester  programs 
on  a  noncredit  basisi 

For  more  infocmation  on  Wadiington  Semester  piograras, 
call  202-895-4900  or  800^24-2600, 
e-nail:  washingtonsemester@americaiLedu  cr  go  to: 
www.anEricaaedu/washingtoDsemester. 


Washington  Semester  in  Gender  and 
Politics 


This  unique  program  gives  an  inside  lo<^  at  inpoitant  pol- 
icy questions  fliat  effect  the  quahty  of  life  for  everyone.  Each 
wedc,  issues  such  as  sex  discrimination,  pornography,  aixl 
health  care  are  discussed  with  some  of  the  most  influential  pol- 
icy makers  in  Wadiington,  including  members  of  Congress, 
joumalists,  political  consultants,  members  of  the  executive 
branch,  and  international  non-profits.  In  addition,  students  par- 
ticipate in  a  wide  variety  of  assignments,  including  a  canpaign 
simulation  and  a  mxik  Supreme  Court  case.  Through  intern- 
ships students  gain  a  wealth  of  experience  by  working  in  the 
city  that  is  syiwnynBus  with  public  pohcy.  To  round  out  the  se- 
mester, students  can  conduct  a  research  {xoject  on  the  topic  of 
their  choice  or  take  electives  offered  by  the  Women  and  FbUtics 
Institute. 


Washington  Semester  in  International 
Business  and  Trade 

Wadiington,  D.C.  is  the  ideal  laboratory  for  studying  inter- 
national business  and  trade.  The  first  part  of  the  program  ex- 
plores major  issues  such  as  export/import  procedures,  fcreiga 
investment,  and  political  risk  analysis,  vMHe  the  latter  part  of 
the  semester  analyzes  specific  business  opportunities  in  the 
Middle  East,  Latin  America,  Eastern  Europe,  and  the  Ricific 
Rim.  See  the  Kogod  Sdiool  of  Business  for  admission  and 
course  requirements 

Washington  Semester  in  International 
Environment  and  Development 

In  this  s«nester  students  conirine  hands-on  experience  on 
two  continents  by  spending  thirteen  weeks  in  WashingtcM  D.C. 
and  three  weeks  in  Afiica  (fall  semester)  or  Costa  Rica  (spring 
semester)  focusing  ifion  global  environmental  preservation  and 
sustainaUe  development.  In  Washington,  students  study  the 
policy-making  process,  U.S.  intem£tional  assistance  poUcy,  and 
such  issues  as  the  role  of  women  in  development,  conservation 
financing,  and  the  merits  of  voluntary  action  and  mi- 
cro-enterprise support.  Students  then  investigate  the  implemen- 
tation  of  these  policies  in  the  field  in  Afiica  or  Costa  Rica.  See 
the  School  of  hitemational  Service  for  admission  and  course  re- 
quirements. 

Washington  Semester  in  International 
Politics  and  Foreign  Policy 

Originated  as  the  Washington  International  Semester  in  the 
fall  of  1970,  the  International  Politics  and  Foreign  Policy  Se- 
mester is  taught  by  feculty  firomthe  School  of  International  Ser- 
vice. The  semester  provides  students  wifli  an  opportunity  to 
obsave  and  study  the  manifold  governmental,  international, 
and  private  activities  which  contribute  to  the  Uuited  States'  po- 
sition in  \M)rld  affairs.  See  the  School  of  Intanatioaal  Service 
for  admission  and  course  requmemaits. 
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Washington  Semester  in  Journalism 

An  up-close  and  personal  look  at  the  institutions,  individu- 
als, content,  fomis,andmethDds  of  Wadiington  journalism.  The 
semesta"  provides  an  opportunity  to  study  Iroadcast  and  print 
media,  news  reporting,  and  the  princijies,  ethics,  and  issues  of 
American  joumalism.  Infomial  and  interactive  seminars  are 
held  with  national  and  local  reporters,  editors,  public  policy 
makers,  pubKc  relations  executives,  lobbyists,  press  secretaries, 
and  filmmahers.  See  the  School  of  Communication  for  admis- 
sion and  course  requirements.  Note:  This  program  is  not  of)en  to 
Anaerican  Ltaiveisty  oommmication  riBJois. 

Washington  Semester  in  Justice 

This  program  jHOvides  a  realistic  picture  o f  the  processes  of 
the  justice  system.  The  program  focuses  on  the  interrelation- 
ships of  the  institutions  operating  in  the  criminal  justice  system 
(law  enforcement,  courts,  ccaiBCtions);the  various  occupational 
speciaMesi  flie  problems  of  civil  justice  systems;  the  role  ofre- 
search;  and  the  local,  national,  and  iiiematianal  levels  of  the 
jiBtice  system  See  the  Dep>artmenl  of  Justice,  Law  and  Society 
for  admissicm  and  course  requirements 

Washington  Semester  in  Peace  and 
Conflict  Resolution 

The  goal  of  fliis  program  is  to  allow  students  to  participate  in 
building  a  global  society  based  onpeaoe,  freedom,  justice,  and  a 
diminisfaed  level  of  violence.  Tau^t  by  faculty  from  the  School 
of  International  Service,  the  semester  includes  con- 
fbct-resolution  theory,  history,  andmettiodologies.  Students  are 
also  introduced  to  the  skills  needed  for  nonviolent, 
nonex^oitative  conflict  resolution  The  seriBsteris  deagned  to 
broaden  students'  understanding  of  the  forces  that  mow  a  soci- 
ety— either  toward  a  heightened  level  of  violence  and  exploita- 
tion or  toward  positive  social  change.  See  the  School  of 
Intemsdional  Service  for  admission  and  course  requirements. 

Washington  Semester  in  Transforming 
Communities 

The  Washington  Semester  in  Transforming  Conmunities 
fosters  ttie  ideal  oPthink  globally,  act  locally"  by  providing  stu- 
dents with  the  knowledge  and  tools  to  take  comrtunity  service 
to  a  new  level  Washington,  D.C.,  serves  as  a  distinctive  learn- 
ing laboratory  for  exploring  how  grassroots  action,  government 
opportunities,  and  creative  programs  can  straigthen  and  rebuild 
communities  Students  meet  with  activists,  policy  makers,  and 
ofcer  leaders  in  the  field.  The  program  is  open  to  students  from 
American  University  and  aflSliated  institutions.  Students  earn 


undergraduate  credit  in  either  government  or  justice,  law  and 
society  that  may  be  apfUed  toward  the  requiremerts  for  a  bach- 
elor's degree.  See  either  the  Department  of  Government  or  the 
Department  of  Justice,  Law  and  Society  for  admission  and 
course  requirements 

Washington  Semester  in  American 
Politics 

As  an  in-depth  lock  at  how  government  works  in  ttie  United 
Slates,  this  program  covers  the  American  national  government 
and  fwlitical  system  as  a  whole,  including  Congress,  the  execu- 
tive branch,  political  parties  and  interest  groups,  the  courts,  and 
the  media.  Seminais  are  held  with  public  ofiScials,  political  fig- 
ures, lobbyists,  fliink-tank  scholars,  andmenabersofthe  media. 
Students  may  also  focus  on  pubUc  law  aid  nset  with  key  politi- 
cal and  legal  players.  The  program  is  taught  by  membws  of  the 
faculty  of  the  School  of  PuWic  Affairs.  See  the  Department  of 
Government  for  admission  and  course  requiremmts. 

Washington  Semester  in  Economic  Policy 

This  program  is  an  intensive  exaiiination  of  ecorBnric  pol- 
icy making  in  Washington  D.C.  and  the  role  of  international 
economic  activities  in  U.S.  policy.  Students  explore  domestic 
economic  pcAicy  including  nBcroeconomics  (fiscal  and  mone- 
tary), microeconomics  (labor  and  emjioyment),  and  the  rela- 
tionship between  domestic  banks  and  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board.  On-site  visits  include  the  W)rld  Bank,  and  Intematioaal 
Monetary  Fund,  Department  of  the  Treasury,  and  erritassies. 
See  the  Department  of  Economics  for  admission  and  course  re- 
quirements. 

Washington  Summer  Internship 

Students  from  colleges  and  universities  across  flie  United 
States  and  fiwm  around  the  world  are  offered  the  oj^itunity  to 
gain  career-related,  on-the-job  experience  through  working  and 
learning  in  fee  nation's  capital.  Students  intern  with  a  jHofes- 
sicmal  or  govemnsnt  office  four  and  a  half  days  a  week  and  at- 
tend an  academic  serrinar  the  other  half  day  per  week  in 
conjunction  with  the  \M3rk  experience.  Arrerican  University 
students  should  consult  their  academic  departments  conceming 
summer  internship  opportunities. 
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AU  Abroad  offers  the  opportunity  for  students  to  study 
abroad  and  gain  full  American  University  cowse  credit.  All  stu- 
dents are  encouraged  to  team  and  work  in  another  cultine.  AU 
Abroad  programs,  rrDst  of  which  include  internship  opportuni- 
ties, are  offered  in  Beijing,  Berlin,  Brussels,  London,  Madrid, 
Paris,  Prague,  Rome,  Santiago,  and  Nairobi,  Kenya  In  addition, 
through  fee  AU  Abroad  Partner  program  students  rrey  spend  a 
semester  or  year  at  prestigious  universities  across  the  globe,  in- 
cluding Canada,  Mexico,  En^and,  Scotland,  Ireland,  France, 
Poland,  Netherlands,  Argentina,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Ko- 
rea, Israel,  Egypt,  Lebanon,  and  Sharjah,  U.AE.  International 
study  tours  led  by  faculty  members  are  offered  during  semester 
breaks  and  suinma-  sessions  For  more  information  on  AU 
Abroad  programs,  call  202-895-4830  or  866-313-0757, 
e-mail  auabroad@american .edu  or  go  to: 
www.auabroadamericaaedu/. 


Belgium:  Brussels 

American  University's  European  Union  Semester  in 
Brussels  combines  flieory  with  practical  experience  in  fee  poUt- 
ical  center  of  fee  European  Union.  Located  in  fee  heart  ofWest- 
em  Europe,  Brussels  plays  host  to  some  of  the  most  in^rtant 
organizations  in  the  world,  inchiding  the  European  Ltoion  (EU), 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  ^ATO),  and  hundreds 
of  other  international  and  private  oigani2Btions. 

Classes  are  held  in  English  at  the  Brussels  campus  of  the 
Universite  Cafeohcfje  de  Louvain,  where  more  fean  5,000  Eu- 
ropean students  study.  In  unique  seminar  classes  and  intero- 
ships,  students  meet  with  practitioners  and  poUcy  makers  from 
the  EU,  NATO,  and  the  international  community  of3russels  to 
share  their  insider  perspectives  on  how  fee  EU  is  ^ping  Eu- 
rope politically  and  economically.  Brussels  possesses  aU  the 
treasures  of  a  timeless  Euopetn  city  with  museums,  spedal  ex- 
hibitions, and  cuhwal  events  that  enrich  its  international  charac- 
ter. Living  in  Brussels,  students  can  take  advantage  of  its  central 
location  and  travel  by  train,  with  France,  Germany,  the  Nether- 
lands, Luxembourg,  and  the  North  Sea  only  an  hour  and  a  half 
away.  During  several  short  excursions  and  a  1 0-day  academic 
field  trip,  students  visit  ether  European  dties  such  as  Antwerp, 
Luxemburg,  Berlin,  Prague,  Budapest,  Bucharest,  or  Istanbul  to 
leam  how  the  countries  of  the  EU  and  the  United  States  are  re- 


sponding to  political  and  economic  changes  in  Easton  and 
central  Europe. 

The  Brussels  Semester  isofiFered  every  fell  and  spring.  The 
program's  housing  coordinator  arranges  acoommodations  to 
match  students  wife  a  host  fanily.  A  full-time  resident  director, 
wife  knowledgiB  of  and  experience  in  Brussels,  supervises  the 
program  While  feere  is  no  required  course  prerequisite  for  the 
Brussels  EU  program,  jmor  study  of  economics  is  strongly  en- 
couraged. 

Chile:  Santiago 

The  Semester  in  Santiago,  offered  every  spring,  provides  a 
living  laboratory  for  academic  study  in  this  new  political  and 
social  reaUty.  Consider  the  challenges  that  face  the  country  po- 
litically, economically,  and  socially  through  intanships  and 
guest  lecturers,  bofe  in  class  and  through  travel  wife  the  pro- 
gram. Business  and  comminity  leaders  speak  to  fee  class  from 
a  wide  range  of  views  about  Chilels  developing  infiastructure, 
the  social  mores  and  attitudes  of  fee  Chilean  peojJe,  and  the 
roles  of  fee  church,  family,  and  social  institutions  Beginning 
wife  a  language  and  cultural  orientation  program,  Santiago  pm- 
gram  participants  spend  their  first  few  days  becoming  ac- 
quainted wife  the  host  culture  and  reviewing  survival  Spanish 
Tours  of  fee  cfty,  fee  univwsity,  and  local  attractions  provide  an 
opportunity  to  beccane  femiliar  wife  Santiago  and  ofeer  jmd- 
gram  participants  before  students  join  feeir  host  famihes  Aca- 
demic study  trips  and  excursions  take  students  bejond  the  city 
limits  to  experience  mote  of  South  Amraica  Internships  giw 
students  fee  opportunity  to  e;q)lore  the  work  enviromiBnt  in 
Santiago  and  to  gain  insight  into  the  non-govcnunental  sectois 
ofChile. 

Students  are  required  to  have  comfieted  two  years  of  col- 
lege-level Spanish  (or  fee  equivaleii)  priorto  attending  fee  San- 
tiago program.  Homestays  giw  students  fee  opportunity  to  live 
wife  a  Chilean  family.  A  full-time  resident  director  wife  vast 
knowledge  of  and  experience  in  Santiagp  si^rvises  the  pro- 
gram 

ChUe:  Andes  to  the  Rainforests 

Through  exciting  field  observation  in  the  region,  intensive 
seninars,  and  hands-on  internships,  fee  Andes  to  the  Rain- 
forests; Chile,  Peru,  and  Brazil  program  contrasts  ancieitf  tradi- 
tions  wife  modem  civilizations,  examining  their  inherent 
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tensions  and  interrelationships  within  South  America  and 
around  the  ^obe.  Through  ahomestay  expaience  in  Santiago, 
students  learn  about  the  custoins  of  Chile  and  make  significant 
gains  in  Spanish  language  fluency. 

Chile  provides  a  stimulating  environment  in  whidi  to  study 
the  emerging  political  and  social  realities  in  Latin  America.  Stu- 
dents are  exposed  to  ttie  creative  strategies  that  the  ooimtry's 
leadersare  developing  to  keep  their  economy  stable  in  flie  midst 
ofa  region  undergoing  serious  economic  andpoUtical  upheaval. 
The  capital,  Santiago ,  is  a  city  o  f  fi  ve  miUion  whicii  is  bordered 
by  the  spectacular  Andes  Mountains  to  the  east  and  the  Padfic 
Ocean  to  the  west  On  field  trips  to  Brazil,  Peru,  and  Southem 
Chile,  students  travel  together  with  their  professors  who  guide 
them  in  experiendng  many  of  the  issues  discussed  in  class .  The 
fidd  trip  to  Brazil,  the  eightti-largest  vvorld  economy,  explores 
three  culturally  diverse  areas,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brasilia,  and  Sal- 
vador da  Bafaia  In  Lima,  Peru  students  encounter  a  bustling  ur- 
ban capital  fcat  retains  its  historic  colonial  identity.  Beyond  the 
capital,  students  visit  Cuzco,  the  hub  of  the  ancient  Incan  Em- 
pire. A  nolaWe  aicheological  site  in  its  own  right,  Cuzco  also 
serves  as  the  gateway  to  ttie  mysteries  of  Machu  Picchu. 

The  Aides  to  the  Rainforests  program  is  offered  every  fall 
sanester.  Students  are  required  to  have  cortpleted  two  years  of 
college-level  Spanish  (or  the  equivalent). 

China:  Beijing 

Beijing  is  a  Hend  of  three  dties — a  city  of  national  trea- 
sures, monuments,  and  parks  fiom  the  imperial  era  to  4ie  pres- 
ent; a  dty  of  political  and  administrative  centers;  and  a  city  of 
dynamism  with  modem  btiilding  projects,  cultural  evaits,  and 
more  than  10  million  people.  In  classes  at  Chtoa's  premier  insti- 
tution of  hi^er  learning,  Beijing  University,  students  have  the 
opportunity  to  see  why  Beijing  stands  apart  in  its  history,  gran- 
deur, and  quest  for  change.  Studaits  take  a  two-week  field  trip 
to  southem  China,  including  Hong  Kong,  to  expbre  economic 
development  and  the  gap  betweai  urban  and  rural  areas,  the 
changes  taking  place  to  the  one  country/two  systems  pwhcy,  and 
Hong  Kong's  role  in  Asian  ecoiumic  development  Visits  to 
Shanghai,  Shenzen,  and  Hong  Kong  include  lectures  onChina's 
economic  developnenl  by  both  academics  and  business  lead- 
ers; Guilin,  Chengdu,  and  irmer-MongoUa  increase  students' 
understanding  of  ethnic  minorities;  while  )Q'an  and  its  famed 
terracotta  array  as  well  as  Pingyao,  the  preeminent  preserved 
ancient  city,  reinforce  studies  of  history. 

The  semester  in  Beijing  and  Hong  Kong  is  ofiered  every 
fall.  Students  Uve  in  on-campus  residox^  halls  at  Beijing  LSii- 
versity.  A  fijll-time  readent  director  oversees  the  comse  work, 
internship,  and  cultural  activities.  While  there  is  no  Chinese  lan- 
guage prerequisite  for  fee  Beijing  semester,  study  of  Mandarin 
Chinese  prior  to  participation  in  fl»e  program  is  strongly  encour- 


Cuba:  Havana 

Havana  is  the  vibrant  cultural  center  of  Cuba,  where  its  in- 
hffeitants  are  surrounded  by  music,  artwork,  and  colonial  archi- 
tecture. The  AU  Abroad  Havana  program,  offered  in  the  spring 
semester,  is  administered  jointly  by  American  University  and 
the  University  of  Havana.  The  University  of  Havana  was 
founded  in  1728,  and  is  the  premier  university  in  Cuba  A  small 
select  groupofstudentstakea  specially-designed  curriculumof 
courses  at  the  Univeisity  of  Havana.  Students  are  required  to 
study  Spani^  through  their  stay  while  the  remaining  courses 
may  be  tau^t  in  &igUsh.  Qualified  students  may  opt  to  take  a 
regular  university  course  taught  in  Spanish. 

AU  Abroad  program  students  have  the  opportunity  to  par- 
tidpate  in  the  cultural  excuisions  and  activities  planned  by  the 
University  of  Havana  esf)edaUy  for  visiting  intamational  stu- 
dents. Additionally,  weekly  group  meetings  will  be  held  for  fo- 
cus discussions  on  various  aspects  of  Cuban  life,  culture,  and 
history.  Once  oriented  to  the  city  and  the  language,  students  are 
aWe  to  travel  to  historical  and  cultural  sites  or  events  independ- 
ently or  in  sttbII  groups. 

Students  are  housed  in  a  modest  hotel  during  their  stay  in 
Cuba.  Centrally  located  in  Vfedado,  students  are  in  close  prox- 
imity to  the  University  of  Havana,  and  to  a  majw  conmeidal 
area  of  the  dty. 

Czech  Republic:  Prague 

Students  experience  flie  Czech  Repubhc's  new-found  fi«e- 
dom  and  resurgence  of  creative  energy.  In  this  programoffered 
fall  and  spring  semesters,  students  may  choose  fiom  courses 
taught  in  English  at  Charles  University,  or  ttie  film  or  fiiotogra- 
phy  cumcuhjm  at  the  Prague  Fikn  Acadeniy  (FAMU).  Both 
universities  are  renowned  for  their  faculty  and  academic  po- 
grams.  The  required  core  seminar  course  allows  students  to 
meet  leaders  who  brought  about  social  and  economic  change. 
While  the  program  is  in  Englidi,  studaits  also  study  the  Czedi 
language  and  have  the  opportunity  to  intern.  Academic  field 
trips  provide  travel  through  varying  parts  of  eastem  Europe. 

England:  London 

OfiFered  every  fall  and  firing  semester,  the  London  program 
gives  students  the  opportunity  to  explore  British  civilization  and 
culture.  Courses  iiKlude  British  politics,  justice  and  law,  history, 
theater,  and  media.  Internships  offer  valuable  experience  in 
government  and  politKS,  public  relations,  international  busi- 
ness, the  arts,  ncm-profits,  education,  media,  or  law.  Studaits 
take  academic  excursions  to  Ireland,  Bath, 
Stratfoid-upon-Awn,  and  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 

From  classes  in  Britidi  poUlics,  history,  and  theatre  to  field 
trips,  an  intemsh^),  and  acoommodatiDn  in  a  central  London 
flat,  the  serrester  in  London  gives  students  a  chance  to  expai- 
ence nearly  every  aspect  of  culture  and  sodety  in  Britain.  Brit- 
ish faculty,  advisers,  and  guest  speakers  teach,  guide,  and 
provide  a  deeper  understanding  ofBritain's  political,  eoononic, 
and  sodal  fatxic. 
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France:  Paris 

The  SemDSter  in  Paris  is  offered  every  spring  semester.  The 
program's  adrrinistiative  ofSces  in  ftiris  are  located  in  the  lively 
and  historic  Bastille  area.  The  on-site  staff  organizes  excur- 
sioiB,  including  at  least  two  weekend  trips  outside  of  Paris, 
helps  plan  courses,  and  assists  with  student  advising  In  order  to 
understand  contemporary  French  life  and  culture,  students  take 
a  course  taught  in  English  at  the  beginning  of  the  semester 
which  provides  a  broad  chronological  overview  of  French  and 
Parisian  history,  enhanced  by  weekly  on-site  lectures  at  rrwnu- 
ments  corresponding  to  each  period.  Students  enhance  their 
speaking,  reading,  and  writing  French  language  skills  tfarou^ 
the  Sorbonne's  unique  French  language  and  civilization  pro- 
gram for  international  students  For  studaits  with  a  high  level  of 
French  language  skills,  additional  con^rence  courses  in  French 
civilization  and  culture  aie  offered  each  semester.  Students  with 
a  wotking  knowledge  of  French  may  be  able  to  intern  at  such 
places  as  a  multinational  corpaation,  trade  association,  or  me- 
dia oi^amzaticai.  Students  live  with  a  family  to  enbaace  French 
language  de  vdopment  and  to  experience  the  life  and  customs  of 
the  French  people. 

Germany:  Berlin 

The  meeting  of  East  and  West  in  post-Cbld  War  Europe  con- 
stitutes the  main  underlying  theme  of  the  Berlin  program.  In  ad- 
dition, attention  is  given  to  the  Nazi  and  comcnmist  legacies  of 
the  past.  Based  in  Germany's  capital,  the  Berlin  program  gives 
students  an  understanding  a  countiy  and  city  that  are  steadily 
growing  in  importance  in  a  changing  world.  At  the  prestigious 
Freie  Urriversitat-Berlin  on  the  cityls  west  side,  students  can  in- 
crease their  language  skills  and  gain  worii  e;^rience  tfarou^ 
an  internship.  As  residents  of  Berlin,  they  become  part  of  the 
city's  vivacious  swiil  of  people  and  culture  wifti  abundant  night 
life,  restaurants,  and  shopping  pla2as;  a  rich  variety  of  muse- 
ums, opera  houses,  concert  halls,  cjnemas,  and  theaters;  a  di- 
verse contert^rary  music  scene;  and  nearby  forests  and  lakes 
in  this  unusually  "gieen"  city.  Trips  to  nearby  cities  in  Gomany 
and  Central  Europe  provide  insight  into  ttie  historical  founda- 
tion and  dynamics  of  post-communist  transfinmation  in  Eu- 
rope. A  series  of  academic  field  trips  normally  includes  visits  to 
Prague,  Vienna,  Vfeimar,  Frankfirt,  Potsdam,  Krakow,  and 
IDiesden.  In  addition,  visits  are  made  to  the  sites  of  two  Nazi-eia 
concentration  canps:  Auschwitz-Biikenau  and  Budienwald. 

The  semester  in  Berlin  is  offered  every  fall.  Students  can 
choose  fiom  either  a  homestay  to  leam  firsthand  about  German 
culture  and  eqoy  increased  e:qx3sure  to  the  German  language, 
or  a  fully-fumished  studio  apartment  A  fuU-time  academic  di- 
rector supervises  the  program.  All  classes  in  the  program  are 
tau^t  by  the  academic  director  and  German  fecuhy,  witti  aca- 
demic oversight  by  American  Lhiversity.  While  there  is  no  Ger- 
man language  prerequisite  for  the  Beilin  semester,  students 
must  be  pofident  to  fluent  in  German  if  they  wish  to  have  an 
internship. 


Italy:  Rome 

Offered  every  fall  and  spring  term,  students  take  courses  at 
John  Cabot  University  (JCU),  located  in  the  Trastevere 
neighborhood  of  Rome.  Students  have  a  lange  of  courses 
offered,  fiom  business  to  phibsophy,  and  Iham  psychotogy  to 
art  history,  which  include  guest  lectureis,  on-site  classes,  azxl 
discussion.  During  the  semester  they  travel  with  staff  and/or 
faculty  on  academic  trips  to  destinations  including  Siena, 
Venice,  and  Pompeii,  to  study  and  observe  the  art,  achitecture, 
and  history  of  each  city.  Students  expaienoe  ItaUan  culture 
whQe  Uving  in  apartments  with  other  students.  While  there  is  no 
Italian  language  prerequisite  for  the  Rome  semester,  students 
must  be  fluent  in  Itahan  if  they  wish  to  have  tn  internship. 

Kenya:  Nairobi 

Each  fall  and  s(xing  AU  Abroad  offers  a  unique  program 
based  in  Nairobi,  Kenya  focusing  on  issues  in  international  de- 
velopment. This  (xogram  combines  a  muWdisciplinary  ap- 
proach to  Afiican  studies  with  an  intensive  service  intem^p  in 
a  community-based  service  organiation  All  studeiAs  take  jwrt 
in  an  orientatiaD  program  and  a  core  course  taught  by  a  Kenyan 
specialist  in  history,  politics  and  international  relations  aad  se- 
lect the  test  of  their  academic  program  fiom  a  wide  variety  of 
courses  offered  at  fee  VS.  International  Uiriversity  (USIU)  in 
Nairobi.  With  a  student  body  of  approximately  2,300  students 
from  over  45  nations,  USIU  b  the  largest  private,  secular  uni- 
versity in  East  Afiica. 

Students  must  have  completed  SIS  140/140G 
Cross-Cultural  Coirmunication,  or  an  equivalent  course.  There 
is  no  language  prerequisite  forthe  program,  but  students  will  be 
required  to  take  Kiswahih  if  they  do  not  already  have  previous 
exp^ence  in  &e  language. 

Spain:  Madrid 

With  its  rich  blend  of  influences  fiom  Europe,  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  North  Afiica,  Spain  refiBsents  a  variety  of  cultures 
unique  to  Europe.  Together  these  cultures  have  created  a  mod- 
era  society  which  is  rapidly  emerging  as  a  force  in  the  European 
Union  while  strengfliening  its  ties  with  the  Americas. 

Offered  every  spring,  American  Lbiversity's  Semester  in 
Madrid  takes  advantage  of  its  k>cation  in  the  capital  of  Spain.  In 
a  t\M)-part  serrinar,  the  program  director  and  influential  guest 
lecturers — including  politicians,  journalists,  artists,  and  writ- 
ers— discuss  the  political,  ecommic,  social,  and  cuJural  factors 
affecting  contemporary  Spain.  Excursions  to  sites  in  and  around 
Madid  expand  on  the  topics  covered  by  the  seminar  and  stu- 
dents take  lengthy  field  trips  to  Catalonia  and  Andalusia 

AU  courses  are  tau^t  in  Spard^.  Students  are  required  to 
have  completed  two  years  of  college-level  Spanish  or  the  equiv- 
alent. Students  with  flueisy  in  Spanish  also  have  the  option  of 
enrolling  in  a  course  with  Spanish  students  at  a  local  university. 
For  students  wifli  advanced  language  skills,  internships  povide 
a  unique  opportunity  to  work  and  interact  witti  Spaniards.  Stu- 
dents stay  with  a  host  family,  learning  firsthand  about  Sparri^ 
customs  and  inproving  their  Spani^  language  abiKty. 
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Spain:  Madrid  and  the  Mediterranean: 

Covering  history,  philosophy,  mythology,  literature,  politics, 
and  the  arts,  the  Mediterranean  Semester  gives  students  an  in- 
tenJisciplinary  approadi  to  understanding  the  mqor  forces  ftiat 
shaped  the  area.  Although  the  semester  is  based  in  Madrid,  stu- 
dents travel  extensively  throughout  the  Mediterranean  to  sites  in 
Turtcey,  Rome,  and  Greece,  among  others. 

The  Mediterranean  program  is  offered  every  fall.  All 
courses  are  taught  in  English.  Students  with  high-level  Spanish 
proficiency  have  the  opportunity  to  examine  the  Spanish  woric 
environment  and  gain  practical  experience  through  an  intem- 
diip.  The  program  is  led  by  an  AU  resident  director  with  vast 
knowledge  of  and  experience  in  %)ain.  In  Madrid,  students  Kve 
with  a  family  to  enhance  their  Spanish-language  development 
and  to  experience  the  life  and  customs  of  the  Spaniards. 

Abroad  at  AU 

American  University's  Abroad  at  AU  program  welcomes 
students  from  around  the  world  to  study  for  ayearor  a  semester 
in  the  capital  of  the  United  States.  IntematiorEil  students  partici- 
pating in  Abroad  at  AU  take  two  innovative  courses  designed 
especially  for  Abroad  at  AU:  What  Js  America'?,  which  delves 
baieath  the  stereotypes  to  come  to  a  deepa-  understanding  of 
American  culture,  ecoiwmy,  history,  pohtics,  and  society,  and 
How  Washir^ton  Works,  focusing  on  how  the  key  pc^tical  ac- 
tors in  Washington,  including  the  president.  Congress,  Suprane 
Court,  interest  groups,  the  press,  embassies,  and  international 
organizations  conduct  their  business. 

Participants  in  Abroad  at  AU  are  required  to  take  one  of 
these  two  courses  each  semester,  supplemented  by  courses  fiom 
the  university's  extensive  offerings  for  undergraduate  students, 
for  a  minimum  of  12  credit  hours  p>er  semester  to  quahiy  as  a 
fuU-timB  student.  Students  successfully  completing  a  semester 
or  year  in  the  Abroad  at  AU  pirogram  will  be  awarded  a  Certifi- 
cate in  the  American  Experience.  In  addition,  there  is  a 
ncDcredit  opition  for  sttdents  &omp>artDershq)  institutions. 

Undergraduate  Certificate  in  the 
American  Experience 

Admission  to  the  Program 

The  certificate  program  is  open  to  international  students  en- 
rolled in  the  Abroad  at  AU  program.  Applicants  must  submit 
their  official  transcript  along  with  a  one  page  statement  of  pur- 
pose describing  their  objectives  for  participating  in  the  program 
For  international  students  whose  first  language  is  not  English, 
proficiency  in  EngUsh  rtay  be  demonstrated  by  a  score  of  at 


least  550  (213  on  the  cornsuter  version)  on  flie  TOEFL;  a  score 
of  6.5  or  hi^r  on  lELTS;  a  score  of  530  or  higher  on  the  SAT 
Reasoning  Test  (Verbal);  or  a  score  of  970  or  higher  on  the  SAT 
n  Subject  Test  (English  Language  Proficiaicy  Test).  Appli- 
cants who  have  corrpleted  two  academic  English  writing 
courses  at  an  Amaican  college  oruniversity  with  grades  of  Cor 
b^er,  or  wife  grades  of  B  orbetta-  froman  AP-rated  American 
college  are  exempt  from  submitting  test  scores. 
Certificate  Reqinremmts 

•  12-24credithoursofapp)rovedcourse  work  with  grades  of  C 
or  better 

Grades  of  C-  cr  D  in  certificate  progjam  courses  will  not  be 
accepted  toward  the  flil£Ument  of  certificate  requremQits 
although  these  ^Bdes  wiU  be  included  in  the  caknilation  of  ttie 
cumulative  grade  point  average.  Students  mist  have  at  least  a 
2.0  grade  point  average  in  certificate  coirses  in  order  to  be 
awarded  a  certificate.  Mtematicnal  students  rrust  erroU  in  a 
minimumof  1 2a«dit  hours  eadiserrESter(except  forsummer). 
Course  Requirements 

•  raST-126  What  is  America?  (3)  (ofiBered  in  the  faU) 

or 

a  course  from  ttie  following,  or  other  approved  course: 
AMSrr-140  Washington,  DC;  Life  inside  a  MonurrBnt  (3) 
AMSrr-334  Conterrporary  American  Culture  (3) 
HIST-205Amaican  Encounters:  1492-1865 
HIST-206  The  United  States  from  Emancipjation  through 

World  Warn,  1865-1945 
HIST-207  The  United  States  since  1945  (3) 
HIST-35 1  Era  of  the  Revolution  and  Constitution  (3) 
HIST-371  Ideology,  Culture,  and  American  Pohtics  (3) 

•  GOVT-165  How  W^hington  W)rks  (3)  (offered  in  the 

spring) 
or 

a  course  from  ftie  fdlowing,  or  other  ^proved  course: 
GOVT-1 10  PoKtics  in  the  United  States 
GOVT-2 1 0  Political  Power  and  American  Public  PoKcy 
GOVT-320  The  Preadency  (3) 
GOVT-321  Congress  and  Legislative  Behavior  (3) 

•  At  least  6  additional  credit  hours  each  sonester  in  elective 
courses  relating  to  the  American  experience,  orother  courses 
approved  by  the  student's  advisor  that  are  consistent  with  the 
studait's  course  of  study  and  overall  educational  objectives 
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Business:  Accounting  and  Taxation 

Undergraduate  Courses 

ACCr-240Principlesof  Financial  Accounting  (3)  An  introduction 
to  die  accounting  profession,  business  entities,  and  aD  elements  ofba- 
sic  financial  statements.  Introduces  financial  statements  as  a  commu- 
nications link  between  fimis  and  dieir  stak^olders,  as  a  basis  for 
assessing  managerial  perfomiance,  and  as  a  basis  for  contracting. 
Usually  offered  every  term  PrErvquisite:  24  credit  hours  earned. 
ACCT-241  Principles  of  Mani^erial  Accounting  (3)  Students  are 
introduced  to  cost  measurejnent  and  analysis,  budgeting,  and  perform 
mance  evaluatioo.  Focuses  on  how  managers  use  accounting  infor- 
mation as  a  baas  for  planning  and  controlling  operations.  Usually 
offered  every  term.  Prerequisite:  ACCr-240  wifli  a  grade  of  C  or 
better. 

ACCT-301  The  Law  of  Business  (3)  Introduction  to  U.S.  laws  gov- 
erning die  conduct  of  business  affairs.  Examines  sources  of  law,  die 
fiameworit  of  civil  procedure,  and  the  nature  of  legal  analysts.  In- 
cludes an  introduction  to  law  of  contacts,  law  of  torts,  laws  affecting 
business  organization,  laws  regulating  business  activity,  and  laws  af- 
fecting real  property. 

ACCr-340  Financial  Reporting  Intermediate  Accounting  I  (3) 
The  first  of  a  two-oouise  sequence  on  financial  accounting  and  re- 
porting. Provides  a  comprehensive  overview  of  tinancial  statements; 
considers  issues  involved  in  recognizing  and  measuring  assets, 
equities,  and  income;  introduces  the  rationale  for  accounting  stan- 
dards and  techniques  for  researching  ousting  standards;  and  applies 
these  tools  and  techniques  to  accounting  and  reporting  for  revenues, 
receivables,  inventories,  and  cost  of  sales.  Usually  offered  every  term. 
Pmrequisite:  ACCT-240  and  ACCT-241  widi  grades  of  C  or  better, 
and  uppeiHlivision  standing. 

ACCr-341  Financial  Reporting  Intermediate  Accountii^  n  (3) 
The  second  of  a  two-course  sequence  on  financial  accounting  and  re- 
porting. Students  use  concepts  and  techniques  developed  in 
ACCT-340  to  study  a  wide  range  of  accounting  issues  including  die 
accounting  and  reporting  for  fixed  assets,  intangibles,  liabilities,  and 
owners'  equity;  and  die  preparation  and  interpretation  of  the  state- 
ment of  cash  flows.  Usually  offered  every  spring  and  summer.  Pre- 
requisite: ACCr-340  widi  a  grade  of  C  or  better  and  upper-division 
standing. 

ACCT-345  Cost  Accounting  and  Strategic  Cost  Management  (3) 
Provides  an  understanding  of  cost  management  concepts  and  the  use 
of  cost  management  to  achieve  organizational  goals.  How 


management  control  systems  for  performance  measurement,  com- 
pensation, and  allocation  of  decision  rights  interrelate,  and  how  diese 
systems  contribute  to  the  organizational  aichitectuie  of  the  firm. 
Usually  offered  every  611./'rm;gifls/te.  ACCT-240  andACCT-241 
widi  grades  of  C  or  better  and  upper-division  standing. 
ACCT-350  Modeling  Business  Processes  for  Accounting  Infor- 
mation SystenK  (3)  Introduces  accounting  information  systems  as 
process-focused,  enterprise-wride  informafion  systems.  Includes 
events  accounting,  entity-relationship  modeling,  systems  documen- 
tation tools,  database  systems,  accounting  software,  and  business 
process  controls.  Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite: 
ACCT-240  and  ACCr-241  widi  grades  of  C  or  better  and  up- 
persiivision  standing. 

ACCr-391  Internship  in  Accounting  (1-6)  Provides  students  widi 
the  opportunity  to  blend  practical  business  work  experience  with  aca- 
demic study.  The  academ  ic  woridoad  varies  depending  on  d»e  intem- 
shipcredittobeeamed./'/ErE^ir/te.- ACCT-241  withagradeofCor 
better,  upper-division  standing,  9  additional  credit  hours  in  business 
courses,  and  permission  of  instructor  and  department  chair. 
ACCr-392  Cooperative  Education  Field  Experience  (3-6)  Pre- 
requisite: ACCT-241  with  a  grade  of  C  or  better,  upper-division 
standing,  9  additional  credit  hours  in  business  courses,  and  permis- 
sion of  department  chair  and  Cooperative  Education  ofBce. 
ACCr-443  Federal  Income  Taxation  of  Individuals  and  Busi- 
nesses (3)  Introduction  to  federal  income  taxation  of  individuals, 
partnerships,  and  corporations,  providing  a  broad  overview  of  the  im- 
portance of  tax  considerations  in  business  decisions.  Usually  oCEbred 
every  &11.  Prerequisite:  upper^iivision  standing. 
ACCT-444  Strategic  Tax  Planning  for  Business  and  Personal  Fi- 
nancial Decisions  (3)  Building  on  basic  concepts  fixxn  ACCT-443, 
diis  course  introduces  strategies  for  tax  planning  and  research.  Stl^ 
dents  apply  these  strategies  to  a  number  of  important  tax  issues.  Tax 
compliance  issues  are  also  considered.  Prerequisite:  ACCT-443 
widi  a  grade  of  C  or  better. 

ACCr-490  Indqiendent  Study  Project  in  Accounting  (1-3)  Pre- 
requisite: ACCT-241  widi  a  grade  of  C  or  better,  upper-divisioD 
standing,  and  permission  of  instructor,  department  chair,  and  associ- 
ate dean. 

Grraduate  and  Advanced  Undergraduate  Courses 
ACCr-502  Advanced  Business  Law  (3)  Functions,  form,  and  con- 
tent of  commercial  paper,  law  of  real  and  persona]  property,  legal 
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bibliography;  legal  requirements  of  business;  and  case  research. 
Usually  offered  every  term. 

ACCT-547  Advanced  Financial  Reporting  (3)  Provides  ii>-deplh 
coverage  of  accounting  and  leporling  for  business  combinations  and 
consolidated  financial  statements.  Also  covers  accounting  for  part- 
nerships, securities  investments,  and  not-for-profit  and  government 
entities.  Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite:  ACCT-341. 
ACCT-549  Contemporary  Assurance  and  Audit  Services  (3)  In- 
troduces the  tole  of  tfie  audit  and  assurance  services  in  tmancial  mar- 
kets. Focuses  on  the  ethical  and  legal  obligations  of  audit 
professionals,  practice  standards,  risk  assessment  and  the  evaluation 
of  internal  controls,  audit  evidence,  levels  of  assurance,  attestation  re- 
quirements, and  the  impact  of  information  tedmology  on  audit  prac- 
tice. Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite:  ACCT-340  and 
senior  standing,  or  graduate  standing. 

ACCT-560  Governmental  and  Not-for-Profit  Accounting  (3)  \o- 
counting  and  financial  reporting  concepts  and  standards  applicable  to 
local,  state,  and  federal  governments,  and  non-profit  aitities  such  as 
colleges  and  universities,  health  caie  entities,  and  voluntary  health 
and  wdfcre  organizations.  Emphasizes  the  nature  of  governmental 
organ izaticHis  and  their  financial  characteristics  and  diCTerences  in  re- 
porting standards  fix3m  the  private  sector  Financial  management  and 
audit  issues  particular  to  rwr^profits  are  also  discussed  Prerequisite: 
AOCT-340  and  senior  standing,  or  ACCr-607,  or  permission  of 
departnEnt  chair. 

Graduate  Courses 

ACCT-400  Ethics  in  Business  and  Accounting  (15)  Examines 
contemporary  ethical  issues  in  business  and  in  the  accounting  profes- 
sion in  rdation  to  botfi  classical  and  modem  4ieories  of  moral  philos- 
ophy. The  AICPACode  is  evaluated  in  contrast  witfi  ethical  codes  of 
otfier  organizations  and  professions.  Also  includes  analysis  of  do- 
mestic and  intemationa]  case  studies. 

ACCT-602  Legal  Environment  of  Professional  Accounting  (3)  A 
study  of  the  legal  environment  of  business  with  enfJiasis  on  aspects 
ofbusiness  law  of  particular  importance  to  professional  accountants. 
Ethical,  social,  and  political  considerations  as  tfiey  afifect  business  or- 
ganizations and  tfe  practice  of  public  accountancy  are  also  empha- 
sized. Usually  offered  every  spring. 

ACCT-404  Tax  Planning  for  Indtviduak  and  Business  Enter- 
prises (3)  A  study  of  federal  income  tax  laws  relating  to  individuals, 
partner^iips,  and  corpocatioos.  Detailed  consideration  to  basic  in- 
come tax  concepts  oppUcabfe  to  individuals,  property  and  business 
IransactionSjCorpGratians  (including  S  Corporabons)  and  teir  share- 
holders, partnerships,  and  limited  liabiKty  cor^nies.  Prerequisite: 
ACCT-607  and  permisision  of  program  director. 
ACCT-607  Accounting  Concepts  and  Applications  (3)  The  use  of 
accounting  as  a  managensnt  tool,  including  d)e  strengte  and  limita- 
tions of  accounting  as  an  infomiation  system.  Financial  and  manage- 
rial aspects  of  accounting  with  focus  on  Ae  underlying  concepts  of 
accourrting,  4ie  role  of  accounting  in  management  planning  and  con- 
trol, and  the  usefulness  of  accounting  data  for  evaluating  file  results  of 
operations  and  decision  rrsiking.  Usually  offered  every  term. 
ACCT-608  Cost  Accoimting  (3)  This  course,  for  students  preparing 
for  careers  in  accounting,  management,  management  consulting,  fi- 
nancial managanent,  aivl  financial  analysis,  introduces  concepts  and 
tools  needed  to  understand  and  effectively  use  managerial  accounting 
information  to  monitor  aixl  ccntrol  costs,plan  operations,  and  to  mea- 


sure, monitor,  and  motivate  performance.  Usually  offered  every 
spring.  Prerequisite:  ACCT-607. 

ACCT-623  Business  Law  (3)  An  intensive  introduction  to  the  legal 
and  ethical  issues  confixin ting  fiie  global  business  maiuiger.  The  legal 
system,  legal  processes,  and  several  areas  of  substantive  commercial 
law  relevant  to  ttie  business  manager,  and  developing  recognition  of 
leg^l  and  ediical  issues  and  their  managerial  impUcations.  Examines 
product  liabiHty,  the  administrative  legal  process  of  r^ulation,  anti- 
trust, and  the  contract  as  the  fimdamental  legal  instnnrEnt  of  global 
commercial  relations. 

ACCT-630  Legislative  and  Judicial  Foundations  of  Income  Tax 
(3)  Legislative  aixi  judicial  oonc^^  comnKm  to  all  areas  of  income 
taxation.  Emphasis  on  analysis  of  court  decisions  to  trace  ttie  devel- 
opment of  judicial  doctrines.  Subject  areas  include  substance  over 
form,  characteristics  of  income,  dispositioiE  of  assets,  capital  gains 
and  losses,  tax  credits,  limitations  on  business  expenses  and  losses, 
and  tax  accounting  principles.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequi- 
site: admission  to  die  graduate  tax  program  or  pomission  of  progjiam 
director 

ACCr-631  Tax  Research  and  Procediu«(3)  Thcxou^  analysis  of 
techniques  for  performing  sophisticated  tax  research  including 
looseleaf  services,  treatises,  IRS  sources,  and  court  decisions.  Analy- 
sis of  tax  procedure  including  IRS  organization;  audit  procedure^  as- 
sessment, collection,  and  refimd;  limitations;  penalties;  and 
responsibility  in  tax  practice.  Emphasis  en  practical  applications. 
Usually  o%red  every  term.  Prerequisite:  admission  to  the  graduate 
tax  program  or  permission  of  program  director. 
ACCT-632  Estate  and  Gift  Tax  (3)  Detailed  analysis  of  the  fedetal 
estate  and  gift  taxes  and  an  overview  ofthe  income  taxation  of  estates 
and  trusts  (Subdiapter  J).  Usually  offered  every  fell.  Prerequisite: 
ACCT-630  or  ACCT-63 1  or  permission  of  program  director. 
ACCT^l  Corporate  Financial  Reporting  (3)  Application  and 
use  of  financialaccountinginadecision  making  fiamework.  Empha- 
sis is  on  corporate  financial  reporting  strategies,  preparation  of  finan- 
cial statenwnts,  and  interpretation  of  financial  statements  by  external 
users.  Issues  related  to  income  detennination,  valuation  of  assets,  lia- 
bilities, and  equities  are  examined.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Pre- 
requisUe:  ACCr-607. 

ACCr-650  Accountii^  Information  ^sterns  (3)  Concepts  and 
tediniquesof  analyzing,  designing,  and  implementing  accountingin- 
formation  systems.  Evaluation  of  computer-  and 
non-computer-based  information  sysSsms  for  organizations  of  vari- 
ous kiixls.  Usually  offered  every  fall.  Prerequisite:  ACCr-607  or 
permission  of  department  chair. 

ACCr-6'n)  International  Accounting  (3)  Basic  concepts  and  tech- 
nical issues  in  international  accounting.  Abroad  introduction  to  tfie 
international  business  dimensicn  as  a  context  for  in-depth  study  of 
accounting  in  a  multinational  environment  Includes  international- 
ization of  accounting  standards,  currency  translation  problems,  trans- 
fer pricing,  and  comparative  practices  in  reporting.  Usually  o^red 
every  spring.  Prerequisite:  ACCT-607. 

ACCr-477  Financial  Statement  Anal)sis(15)  This  course  focuses 
on  the  use  of  financial  statement  information  by  investors  and  ana- 
lysts as  a  basis  for  understanding  a  firm's  current  performance,  as- 
sessing its  fixture  proq^ects,  and  valuing  ownership  and  other  claims. 
The  oiganiziiig  tfieme  for  the  course  is  tfie  use  of  accourrting  informa- 
tion for  equity  valuation,  but  attention  is  given  to  other  applications 
such  as  credit  analysis  and  tfie  detection  and  resolution  of  financial 
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distress.  Meets  with  FIN-677.  Usually  oifered  every  term.  Prerequi- 
site: FIN-614. 

ACCr-^85  Topics  in  Accotntiii{>  (15-3)  Topics  vary  by  section, 
may  be  icpeatcd  for  credit  with  different  K)pic.  Rotating  topics  exam- 
ine ctTtiua]  issues  in  accounting  practice,  accounting  theory  and  inter- 
disciplinary perspectives.  In-depth  coverage  of  topics  such  as  issues 
in  financial  accounting,  management  accounting,  assurance  services, 
or  accounting  infomiation  systems. 

ACCI'-<W  Independent  Stvidy  Project  In  Accounting  (1-6)  Pre- 
requisite:  pennission  of  instructor,  department  chair,  and  associate 
dean. 

ACCr-ti91  IntertKhip  (1^  Prerequisite:  permission  of  instnictcr 
and  department  chair.  Note:  may  be  taken  pass/fail  only. 
ACCr-725  Modem  Management  Control  Systems  (3)  Integra- 
tion of  managerial  aspects  of  accounting,  business,  and  the  functions 
of  decision  making,  planning  and  control.  Consideration  of  both 
quantitative  and  behaviwal  dimensions  of  contemporary  accounting 
and  management  control  systeins.  Prerequisite:  ACCT-607  or  per- 
mission of  instructor. 

ACCr-740  Taxation  of  CorporatiotK  (3)  Income  taxation  ofC  cor- 
porations and  their  shareholders  including  formation  capitali2Btion, 
redemption,  and  liquidation  mles.  Emphasis  on  reotganizations,  car- 
ryover of  tax  attributes,  multiple  corporations,  consolidated  returns, 
and  penalty  taxes.  Usually  offered  every  spring  and  summer.  Prereq- 
uisile:  ACCr-630. 

ACCr-741  state  and  Local  Taxation  (3)  Examination  of  the  consti- 
tutional  and  practical  constraints  on  taxiugjurisdiction  of  state  and  lo- 
cal governments;  conformity  with  federal  law,  apportionment  of 
income,  multistate  and  multinational  corporation  problems,  transac- 
tion taxes,  property  taxes,  deathandgifttaxes.  Detailed  anatysisofthe 
Uniftjrm  Division  of  Income  ix  Tax  Purposes  Act  (UDFTPA)  Pre- 
requisite: admissico  to  the  graduate  tax  program  or  permission  of 
program  director. 

ACCr-7'C  Special  Tax  Topics  (1-3)  Topk;s  vary  by  section,  may  be 
repeated  for  credit  with  dififa«itft^c.  Rotating  specialized  tax  topics 
oranalysisofcunenttax  legislation.  Topics  include  taxation  ofbenks, 
insurance  companies,  security  transactions,  tax  exempt  organiza- 
tions, cooperatives,  or  natural  resources.  Prerequisite:  peimissk^n  of 
program  director 

ACCr-743  International  Taxation  (3)  U.S.  tax  law  related  to  in- 
vestment by  U.S.  persons  overseas  and  fijreign  persons  in  fte  United 
States.  Includes  the  foreign  tax  credit.  Subpart  F.  PFlCs,  FSCs  trans- 
fer pricing,  FIRPTA,  section  911,  and  die  role  of  tax  treaties.  Usually 
offered  every  summer  Prerequisite:  ACCr-630. 
ACCr-74S  Employee  Benefit  Tax  Planning  (3)  Analysis  of  in- 
come tax  aspects  of  compensation  benefits  for  employees  at  all  levels 
and  far  self-employed  persons.  Detailed  consideration  of  qualified 
pension  and  profit-sliaring  plans,  individual  retirement  accounts, 
Keogh  plans,  statutory  and  nonstatutory  stock  options,  and  other 
fiinge  benefits  (life  insurance,  medical  plans,  etc.).  Prerequisite: 
ACCT-630. 

ACCr-746  Taxation  of  Real  Estate  'H-ansactions  (3)  Incone  tax 
aspects  of  aoqu  iring,  operating,  and  disposing  o  fin  vestment  and  per- 
sonal real  estate.  Detailed  consideration  of  deductions  (including 
ACRS),  conventional  and  creative  financng  techniques,  foreclosures 
and  repossessions,  subdivision,  sale/leaseback  transactions, 
tax-deferred  exchai^es,  involuntary  conversions,  sale  of  a  principal 
residence,  and  ^lecial  problems  of  agricultural  propaty.  Usually  of- 


fered every  summer.  Prerequisite:  ACC  r-630  or  permission  of 
program  director. 

ACCr-747  Taxation  of  Pass-Through  Entttks  (3)  Income  tax  as- 
pects of  transfers  to,  distributions  from,  and  operation  of  partnerships 
and  S  corpcratians.  Consideration  given  to  withdrawal  or  death  of  a 
partner,  dissolution  issues,  sales  and  exchanges  of  partnership  intei^ 
ests,  special  partnership  allocations,  and  penalty  taxes  un  S  coipora- 
tions.  Usually  offered  every  temi  Prerequisite:  ACCT-630. 
ACCr-750  Tax  Policy  (3)  Study  of  the  economic,  social,  ethical,  and 
pohtical  foices  in  flie  development  of  tax  policy.  Specifically  ad- 
dressed are  alteinativB  approaches  to  taxing  income,  the  piactical  po- 
litical environment  of  enacting  tax  legislation,  and  the  international 
influences  on  U.S.  tax  policy.  Usually  oflered  every  spring.  Prere^- 
site:  final  semester  of  4>e  graduate  tax  program  or  permissioo  of  pro- 
gram director. 

ACCr-751  Seminar  in  Business  Tax  Planning  (3)  Use  of  case 
meSK)dok)gy  to  integrate  tax  considerations  with  accounting,  eco- 
iK)rnic,  managerial,  and  nontax  legal  considerations  for  planning  cor- 
porate transactions.  Includes  oiganization  of  a  close  corpoation, 
dividends  and  other  corporate  distributions,  corporate  combinations, 
corporate  Uquidations,  and  coiporate  divisions .  Usually  offered  ev«y 
fall.  Prerequisite:  pemrission  of  program  director 
ACCr-752  Seminar  in  Family  Financial  Flatuing  (3)  Use  of  case 
methodology  to  integrate  income,  cSate,  and  gift  lax  implications 
with  nontax  le^  considerations  in  establishing  a  financial  plan 
witfnn  the  fimily  unit  Included  is  detailed  oonsideratioo  of  income 
taxation  of  estate  and  trusts  (Subchapter  J).  Estate-planning  legal 
medianisms,  charitable  and  &mily  gifts,  private  foundations,  and 
disposal  ofbusiness  interests.  Usially  ofiered every  spring.  Prerequi- 
site: ACCT-632. 

ACCr-760  Advanced  Audltingand  Professional  Practice(3)  Ad- 
vanced study  of  auditing  theory,  standards,  and  practices  as  well  as 
other  contemporary  issues  in  professional  accounting  practice.  In- 
cludes standard  setting  processes,  legal  and  ethical  responsibilities, 
statistical  sampling,  information  systems  audits,  intemal/operatxnal 
audits,  government  compliance  audits,  and  international  auditing 
standards.  Also  examines  the  conteinpotary  enviroiuTKOt  of  the  ac- 
counting profession  and  the  evolution  of  professional  practice.  Pre- 
requisite: ACCr-549. 

ACCT-TTO  Current  Topics  in  Accoimting  {IS)  Topics  vary  by 
section,  may  be  repeated  for  credit  with  different  topic.  Rotating  top- 
ics include  forensic  accounting,  public  pobcy  issues  in  accounting, 
special  technology  aixl  systems  issues  relating  to  accounting,  regula- 
tory reporting  and  other  topics  rdevant  to  professional  accountii^ 
practice.  Prerequisite:  permission  of  accounting  department 
ACCT-TSO  Seminar  in  Accounting  Theory  (3)  DewloprrEnt  of 
accoimting  theory.  Analysis  of  current  accounting  problems  and  re- 
view of  relevant  bterature.  Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prerequi- 
site: ACCT-547  or  pemiissicai  of  department  chair. 
ACCT-797  Masto-'s  Thesis  Seminar  (3-6)  Prerequisite:  permis- 
sion of  department  chair. 

American  Studies 

Undergraduate  Courses 

AMSr-140  Washington,  D.C.:  Life  Inside  a  Monument  (3)  Ex- 
plores the  unique  nature  of  Washington  as  an  international  city,  na- 
tional capital,  black-American  cultural  center,  and  home  for  its  varied 
residents.  Discussions  include  tensions  between  federal  presence  and 
kxal  democracy,  tourian,  pcditica]  and  culbral  activities,  migration 
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and  immigration,  geography,  and  the  cityscape  and  neighborhood 
life.  Usually  offered  every  spring  and  summer. 
AMST-206  American  Dreams/ American  Lives  (3)  An  interdisci- 
plinary study  of  key  themes  in  American  self-definition  including 
equality,  opportunity,  and  the  changing  landscape,  as  articulated  by 
theorists  and  as  challenged  b  y  an  increa  singly  diverse  uiban  and  tech- 
nological nation.  ELxplores  changing  American  ideals  and  experi- 
ences, widi  emphasis  on  ordinary  citi2Ens  as  wdl  as  institutions. 
Usually  offered  every  fell 

AMST-231  TVlbal  "n-aditions  (3)  The  cultural  and  qjiritual  tradi- 
tions of  tribal  societies  and  their  persistence  despite  Western  expan- 
sion and  enforced  acculturation.  Class  activities  highlight  American 
Indian  economics,  political  systems,  and  ttie  place  of  language,  oral 
literature,  music,  and  ceremony  in  Indian  societies.  Similarities 
among  indigenous  sociehes  of  America,  Africa,  Aaa,  and  the  Pacific 
are  stressed.  Usually  offered  every  fell. 

AMST-240/AMSr-240G  Poverty  and  Culture  4:2  (3)  Students 
explore  and  debate  rival  thecries  about  the  causes  and  consequences 
of  poverty.  Why  poverty  occurs,  why  certain  people  are  poor,  how 
poverty  influences  femily  and  community  life,  and  how  flie  poor  re- 
spond to  their  situation  and  sometimes  try  to  change  it  Usually  of^ 
fered  every  spring.  Prerequisite  for  General  Education  credit: 
COMM-IOOG  or  ECON-IOOG  or  GO\a"-110G  or  SOCY-150G 
AMST-321  American  Decades  (3)  Topics  vary  by  section,  may  be 
repeated  forcreditwitfi  different  topic.  Political  and  economic  affeirs, 
international  relations,  social  change,  literature,  drama,  music,  and 
fine  and  popular  arts  in  one  decade  of  ArrKrican  life.  Usually  offered 
every  spring. 

AMST-334  Contemporary  American  Culture  (3)  Topics  vary  by 
section,  may  be  repeated  for  oedit  with  different  topic.  Interdisciplin- 
ary exploration,  through  politics,  ethnography,  literature,  film,  and 
art,  of  institutions  and  attitudes  with  decisive  influence  on  the  shape 
and  quality  of  contemporary  American  culture.  Rotating  topics  in- 
clude woriL,  violence,  visions  of  the  fiiture,  the  culture  business, 
women  and  men,  women  m  the  popular  media,  and  language  in  the 
United  States.  Usually  offered  every  fall 

AMST-341  Research  on  theatyofWashlngton(l-6)  Topics  vary 
by  section,  may  be  repeated  for  credit  with  different  topic.  Student 
group  leseardi  on  special  topics  and  projects  in  Washington. 
AMST-390  Independent  Reading  Course  In  American  Studies 
(1-6)  Prerequisite:  pemiission  of  instructor  and  program  director. 
AMST-392  Cooperative  Education  Field  Experience  (3-6)  Pre- 
requisite: pemnssion  of  program  director  and  Cooperative  Education 
oQice. 

AMST-400  Interpreting  American  Culture  (4)  Seminar  in  Ameri- 
can studies  theory  and  methods.  Classic,  emeiging,  and  controversial 
approadies  to  American  culture  through  such  mixed  media  as  archi- 
tecture and  photography,  original  documents  and  literary  criticism, 
foDdifeand  food  ways,  television  and  music.  Usually  offered  ahemate 
springs 

AMST-410  Senior  Thesis  1  (3)  Original  interdisciplinary  research  as 
a  capstone  to  the  major  Students  also  meet  in  a  seminar  to  compare 
experiences  and  discuss  ways  to  translde  American  Studies  theory 
and  method  into  practical  and  professional  concerns.  Usually  offeied 
every  M.  Prerequisite:  AMST-400. 

AMST-411  Senior  Thesis  11  (3)  Usually  offered  every  spring.  Pre- 
requisite: AMST-400. 

;\MST-490  Independent  Study  Project  in  American  Studies  (1-6) 
Prerequisite:  permission  of  instructor  and  program  director. 


AMSr-491  Internship  in  American  Studies  (1-6)  Practical  experi- 
ence in  a  local  organization  sudi  as  a  government  office,  museum, 
arts  agency,  or  social  action  group.  How  to  translate  American 
Studies  theory  and  method  into  professioiml  skills  and  opportunities. 
Interns  also  meet  in  a  seminar  to  discuss  and  interpret  these  experi- 
ences Prerequisite:  pemiission  of  instructor  and  program  director. 

Anthropology 

Undergraduate  Courses 

AlNTH-llO/ANTH-llOG  Culture:  The  Human  Mirror  3:1  (3) 

People  around  the  world  create  and  use  systems  of  symbols  to  ex- 
press their  identities  as  members  of  social  groups  This  course  draws 
on  diverse  life-cycle  experiences  in  tribal,  state-level,  and 
post-colonial  societies  to  explore  ways  ttiat  both  tradition  and  contact 
with  other  cultures  contribute  to  flie  cultural  pluralism  of  the  contem- 
porary world.  Usually  offered  every  term. 
ANTH-150/ANTH-150GAntiiropology(rfAmericanLife4:l(3) 
How  race,  gender,  class,  ethnicity,  age,  and  region  affect  Attiericans' 
experiences  of  interwoven  historical,  economic,  political,  scientific, 
reUgious,  and  cultural  processes.  Usually  offered  every  fell. 
ANTH-210/ANTH-210G  Roots  of  Racism  and  Interracial  Har- 
mony 3:2  (3)  Examines  why  racism  has  often  characterized  the  rela- 
tions between  human  groups,  and  compares  tfiese  cases  witft  c^ver 
societies  which  have  been  notnacist  Social  stratification,  ideas  about 
tfie  nature  and  role  of  individuals,  and  economic  fcctors  are  consid- 
ered within  and  across  cultures.  The  course  links  analysis  of  the  past 
to  possible  social  action.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisitefor 
General  Education  credit:  ANTH-llOG  or  LIT-150G  or 
RELG-185G  or  SIS-140G  or  SOCY-llOQ 
ANTH-215/ANTH-215G  Sex,  Gender,  and  Culture  3:2  (3)  How 
economic  systems,  social  structures,  and  values  construct  and  rede- 
fine biological  distinctions  between  women  and  men.  Includes  gen- 
der in  egalitarian  societies;  origins  and  consequeiKes  of  patriarchy, 
gay  and  lesbian  cultures;  gender,  politics,  and  social  (iiange.  Case 
studies  fiwn  tribal,  state-level,  and  post-colonial  contexts.  Usually 
offered  every  term.  Prerequisite  for  General  Education  credit: 
ANTH-llOG  or  LFT-ISOG  or  RELG-185G  or  SIS-140G  or 
SOCY-llOG 

ANTH-220/ANTH-220G  Living  in  Multicultural  Societies  3:2 
(3)  Foreign  trade,  foreign  aid,  tourism,  and  migration  establish  ties 
between  peoples  and  cultures  in  spite  of  political  and  historical  divi- 
sions. This  course  examines  the  effect  of  international  migration  and 
the  growing  "orje-world"  ecoixmiy  on  tfie  daily  hves  of  peoples 
around  ttie  world  and  in  the  emerging  multicultural  uifoan  centers  in 
the  United  States.  Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prerequisitefor  Gen- 
eral Education  credit:  ANTH-llOG  or  L1T-150G  or  RELG-185G  or 
SIS- 140G or  SOCY-llOG. 

ANTH-225/A^^TH-225G  Language  and  Human  Experience  1:2 
(3)  Examines  language  and  its  contributicn  to  creativity,  and  how 
knowledge  of  language  enriches  human  e^)erience.  Includes  imag- 
ery and  metaphor  building  dirou^  language;  tfie  efects  of  topic, 
speaking  situation,  and  gender  on  creativity  in  tribal,  state- level,  and 
post-cokjnial  contexts,  and  ways  written  language  recasts  and  rede- 
fines human  imagination .  Usually  offered  every  fell.  Prerequisitefor 
General  Education  credit:  ARTH-105G  or  COMM-105G  or 
LIT-120GorLrr-135G 

ANTH-230/ANTH-230G  India:  Its  Living  Traditions  3 :2  (3)  The 
rich  diversity  among  peoples  and  cultures  of  India  thnau^  time  and 
the  significance  of  various  traditions  for  contemporary  Kfe.  Individ- 
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ual  experiences  of  caste,  class,  gender,  and  sect  are  examined,  as  are 
outside  influences  on  social  patterns  and  modes  of  diought,  revealing 
complex  interplay  between  tradition  and  modernity,  India  and  tfie 
West.  Usually  offered  every  spring.  PrxTfifuisilffor  Grncral Educa- 
tion crvJil:  ANTl  I-l  1 OO  or  I  ,IT- 1 50«  or  RF.l  .G-185G  or  S1S-140G 
orSOCY-nOG. 

ANTH-23S/AIvrH-235G  Early  America:  The  Buried  Past  2:2 
(3)  An  introduction  to  how  archaeology  reconstructs  fliis  country's 
historic  past  The  course  looks  at  the  way  archaeologists  use  both  arti- 
facts and  written  records  to  tell  the  story  of  life  in  die  seventeenth 
dnough  tlie  ntneteentfi  centuries.  F.mphasis  on  arti&ct  and  document 
interpretation,  architecture,  consumerism,  African  diaspora,  and 
eariy  non- Anglo  settlers.  Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite 
for  General  Education  credit:  ARTH-IOOG  or  LIT-125G  or 
HIST-IOOG  or  HIST-llOG  or  WGST-150G 
ANTH-250/ANTH-2S0G  Human  Origins  5:2  (3)  The  contribu- 
tions diat  physical  antfuopology  and  archaeology  can  make  toward 
an  understanding  of  the  origins  and  development  ofhumankind.  In- 
cludes genetics,  the  principles  of  evolution  as  applied  to  humans,  flie 
nonhuman  primates  and  their  behavior,  human  fossils,  and  the  ar- 
chaeology of  the  New  and  Old  Worlds.  Usually  offered  every  fall. 
Prerequisite  for  General  Education  credit.  BIO-IOOG  or  BIO-l  lOG 
orPSYC-115G 

ANTH-251  Perspectives  in  Cultural  Anthropology  (3)  Explora- 
tion of  a  variety  of  current  perspectives  in  cultural  anthropobgy.  The 
kinds  of  questions  anthropologists  ask  in  seddng  to  understand  cul- 
tural variation  and  diverse  human  experience.  The  relevance  of  an- 
thropology to  life  in  a  changing,  multicultural  world.  Usually  offered 
every  fiill. 

ANTH-253  Introduction  to  Archaeology  (3)  Archaeology  as  a 
subfieW  of  anthropology.  Includes  the  history  of  ardiaeofogy,  meth- 
ods of  archaeokigical  excavation  and  analysis,  the  historical  archae- 
ology of  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  century  America,  paleolithic 
archaeokigy  in  tfie  Old  WorH,  the  prehistory  of  Norfli  and  South 
America,  and  other  current  discoveries  and  issues  within  ttie  field. 
Usually  offered  eveiy  spring. 

ANTH-254  Language  and  Culture  (3)  Examines  connections  be- 
tween language,  culture,  and  society.  Includes  grammars  as  systems 
of  knowledge;  language  and  cognition;  structure  of  everyday  dis- 
course; language  diversity,  speech  communities;  language  change; 
and  hteiacy  and  language  planning.  Usually  offered  every  spring. 
ANTH-334  Environmental  Justice  (3)  Focuses  on  issues  of  in- 
equalities attending  the  destruction  of  resources,  the  siting  of  danger- 
ous facilities,  dumping  of  toxic  wastes,  and  the  development  of 
technologies  that  harm  some  people  while  benefitting  others.  Case 
studies  from  North  America,  Latin  America,  Africa,  the  Arctic,  Pa- 
cific, and  Caribbean  examine  questions  about  history,  social  relations, 
power,  connections  among  the  world's  societies,  and  competing  val- 
ues. Usually  o^red  alternate  springs. 

ANTH-337  Anthropology  of  Genocide  (3)  Examines  questions 
concerning  how  individuals,  groups,  and  social  institutions  legitimize 
the  power  to  repress,  coerce,  and  kill,  how  victims  experience  and  in- 
teipret  ttieir  suffering,  how  "ordinary  peoj^e"  come  to  accept  and  jus- 
tify violent  regimes,  and  the  possibility  of  constructing  an 
understanding  of  genocide  that  extends  across  cultures  and  fiom  indi- 
vidual impulse  togkibal  conflict.  Case  studies  include  genocide  in  the 
Americas,  flie  Nazi  Hokxaust,  and  ethnic  cleansing  in  Central  Afiica 
and  Eastem  Europe. 


AMi'H-339  Cultut«  Area  Analysis  (3)  Topics  vary  by  section, 
may  be  repeated  for  credit  with  different  topic.  Kxanination  of  a 
particular  culture  area  to  pnjvide  insght  into  the  conditions  tfatt 
produced  distiiBti  ve  cultures  in  certain  geographical  regions.  Ro- 
tating culture  areas  include  North  Amsrican  Indians,  Latin  Amei^ 
ica,  Mexico  and  Central  America,  North  American  ethnic  goi^)^ 
Europe,  India,  Africa,  China,  and  Japan.  Meets  with  ANTH-639. 
LJsuaUy  offered  every  term 

ANTH-350  Special  Topics  (3)  Topics  vary  by  section,  may  be  re- 
peated for  credit  with  different  topic  Cross-cultural  comparison 
and  analysis  within  selected  culture  areas.  Rotating  topics  include 
cultural  perspectives  on  sports,  war  and  aggresaion,  rites  of  pas- 
sage, food  and  culture,  rise  of  civilizatioD,  aidiaeology  of  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  region.  North  American  prdustory,  and  historicd 
archaeolo©'. 

ANTH-390  Independent  Reading  Course  in  Anthropology 
(1-6)  Prerequisite:  permission  of  instructor  and  department  chair 
ANTH-392  Cooperative  Education  Fidd  Experience  (3-9) 
Prerequisite:  permissionof  department  chair  and  Cooperative  Ed- 
ucation office. 

ANTH-430  Magk,  >Vitclicraft,  and  Rel^on  Q)  A  conpaiative 
study  of  magic,  witchcraft,  and  religion  in  Western  and 
non-Western  societies.  Includes  an  analysis  of  ritual  bdiavbr  and 
the  ritual  process,  mythotogy,  sorcery,  and  revitahzation  move- 
ments. Usually  offered  every  faU. 

ANTH-431  TUwos  Q)  Exploration  of  those  persons,  items,  expe- 
rienoes,  and  acts  which  so  frighten  and  repel  hunBns  that  they  try 
to  prohibit  them  Includes  discussion  of  subjects  rich  in  taboo  and 
sensitivity  including  sexuality,  witchcraft,  cannibalism,  hu- 
man-eninBl  relations,  madiess,  and  deafft  Wl^  taboos  emerge, 
howthey  are  enfcrced,andwhenlheyare  violated.  UsiallyofiTered 
alternate  spring. 

ANTH-439  Classics  of  Anthropology  (3)  hitroduction  to  the  origi- 
nal writings  of  significant  anthropologists.  Classic  worics  fit>m  (he 
nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries  illustrate  4ie  ways  that  anthropol- 
ogists conceptuali2ed  and  approached  key  questions  such  as  wtet  is 
culture,  how  do  people's  religious  beliefe,  kinship,  and  potitical  sys- 
tems or  Kfe  cycle  celebrations  express  or  distort  lived  experiences  and 
material  realities,  and  what  are  the  universalities  in  human  nature. 
Usually  offered  every  fall. 

ANTH-440  Contemporary  Ethnographies  (3)  Surveys  theory 
through  the  original  writings  of  anthropologists.  Contemporary  pei^ 
spectives  and  debates  in  anthropology  examined  through  close,  criti- 
cal readings  of  cutting-edge  studies.  These  readings  reflect  current 
approaches  in  the  field  such  as  culture  and  political  economy, 
postmodern  multi-vocal  texts,  feminist  ethnographies,  and 
post-cofcmial  writing.  How  edmographies  are  crafted,  including  how 
autfKws  contexualize  ffieir  subject  and  their  own  involvement,  uses  of 
evidence,  and  literary  devices.  Usually  offered  every  spring. 
ANTH-450  Anthropology  of  Power  (3)  Capstone  seminar  ftjr  an- 
fliropology  majors  which  explores  a  central  question  for  fte  disci- 
pline, tfje  exploration  of  power  Examines  ttie  questions  of  how 
people  experience  and  articulate  powerrelations,  how  power  is  legiti- 
mized, where  power  comes  from,  how  power  relations  shift  over 
time  and  place,  and  how  the  study  of  power  enriches  and  infiises  an- 
thropological studies.  Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite:  an- 
flwopology  major  wifliat  least  36  credit  hotusof  courses  in  the  major. 
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ANrH-490  Independent  Study  Ptvject  in  Anthropology  (1-6) 

Prerequisile:  penTussion  of  instructor  and  department  chair. 
ANTH'491  Iirtemship  n  Anthropology  (1-6)  PrerequEJte:  per- 
nnssion  of  instructor  and  department  chair. 
ANTH-498  Senior  Thesis  in  Anthropology  (1-6)  IVfay  be  re- 
peated fir  CTedit  but  not  within  the  same  term,  for  a  mudrrum  of  6 
credit  hours.  Opportunity  for  qualified  undergraduates  to  carry  out 
anfluopological  research  under  supervision  of  members  of  the  &c- 
ulty.  Developrtent  of  a  written  paper  and  paiticipetion  in  senior 
thesis  sraiinarare  lequiied.  Usually  offered  ewry  term.  Prerequi- 
site: permission  of  department  diair. 

Graduate  and  Advanced  Undergraduate  Courses 
ANTH-060  Sununw  Field  School:  Archaeology  (0)  Nonctedit 
participation  in  the  excavation  of  an  archaeological  sate.  Training 
varies  dqiending  on  the  ate,  but  usually  includes  site  surveying,  ar- 
chaeological engineering  techniques  of  excavation,  flora,  fauna, 
and  soil  analysis,  field  laboratory  practice,  and  on-«ite  oorr^uter 
data  prooesang.  Usually  ofiFeied  ewry  summer. 
ANTH-531  Ibpics  in  Archaeology  (3)  Topics  vary  by  section, 
may  be  lepeated  for  credit  witti  different  topic.  Rotiing  topics  in- 
clude historical  archaeology,  artifact  analysis,  ardiaeology  of  the 
Chesapeake,  archaeology  of  the  Potomac  Valley,  A^ec,  hca,  and 
Maya,  and  archaeology  aid  poMcs. 

AISTH-532  Changing  Culture  (3)  All  significant  ideas  about  the 
nature  of  hunan  culture  center  on  issues  of  cultural  stabihty  or 
change,  stxd.  stability  itself  is  ofien  a  result  of  change.  As  aiihropol- 
ogy  focuses  on  today 's  world,  an  understanding  of  culture  change 
is  especially  important.  This  course  explores  ways  to  understand 
culture  change.  Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite: 
ANTH-25 1  and  one  additional  course  in  cultural  anftuDpology,  or 


ANTH-533  Managing  Cultural  Resources  (3)  Explores  the  field  of 
cultura]  resources  management  and  preservation.  This  coiase  exam- 
ines the  range  of  resources — fiiam  archeological  sites  to  historic 
structures  to  living  communities — that  are  often  given  protected 
status  and  the  reasons  for  such  protection.  Also  considers  flie  benefits 
to  society  of  this  protection,  edong  with  the  available  policies,  pro- 
cesses, and  laws  that  are  util  ized  in  the  preservation  efTort.  Usually  of- 
fered alternate  springs.  Prerequisite:  ANTH-253  or  ANTH-531,  or 
pennission  of  instructor 

AJNTH-534  Class  and  Culture  (3)  Discussion  of  fte  way  that  an- 
thropologists have  used  and  developed  fte  concept  of  class  as  a  way 
to  understand  patterns  of  social  inequality.  The  variation  in  relation- 
ships of  class  to  economic,  social,  and  political  structures  in  different 
societies  and  how  class  experiences  and  struggles  influence  and  are 
influenced  by  the  cuhuial  norms  and  values  in  different  social  sys- 
tems. Prerequisite:  ANrH-251  and  one  other  course  in  cultural/so- 
cial anftropok)gy,  or  graduate  standing. 

AMTH-S35  Ethnidty  and  Nationalisin  (3)  Ethrucity  has  become 
a  universal  means  for  g[t)if)s  to  defend  their  interests,  avoid  alien- 
ation, and  cre^  powerful  rituals  of  self-fiesavation and  defense. 
This  course  examines  ways  that  groups  in  conplex  societies  and 
new  nations  ise  eteiicity  and  nationalian  to  express  end  enact 
commmity  and  identity,  siniilarity  and  differaice,  peacefiil  social 
relaficms,  war&re,  aod  gancide.  Prerequisite:  one  course  in  social 
or  cultioal  anttiropc^gy. 


ANTH-536  Politics  of  Archaeokigy  (3)  Explores  the  ways  fliat  ar- 
chaeology lends  stability  to  and  reflects  the  dominant  values  of  the 
national  state.  How  political  ideologies  affect  and  support  archeolog- 
ical research,  ttie  relationship  between  sdentific  knowledge  and 
power,  flie  nationatism  that  motivates  much  of  the  practice  of  archae- 
ology, how  archaeology  is  depicted  in  the  media,  and  the  political 
ramificahans  of  class,  race,  gender,  and  ethnicity  in  archaeology. 
Usually  offered  alternate  springs.  Prerequisite:  ANTH-253  or 
ANTH-531,  or  permission  of  instructor. 

ANTH-S37  Topics  in  Lai^u^e  and  Culture  (3)  Topics  vary  by 
section,  rray  be  repeated  for  credit  witii  different  topic.  Rotating 
tojncs  in  oonparative  pei^)ecti\es  on  the  interreJationsl^js  of  cul- 
tural and  linguistic  patterns  in  difTerent  societies.  Case  studies  fo- 
cus on  language  variation  and  plurahsm  as  related  to  verbal 
creativity,  social  hierarcjiies,  gender  diversity,  language  history, 
and  colonialism  and  natbn  building.  Usually  offered  alternate 
summers.  Piereqtdsite:  one  course  in  antoopology  or  linguistic^ 
or  permission  of  instructor. 

ANTH-S41  Anthropology  and  State  Policy  (3)  This  course 
traces  shifting  relationships  among  governments,  anthropologists, 
and  ordiiBry  people.  Readings  and  dass  discusstons  expbre  flie 
rise  of  "applied'  anttiropotogy  as  part  of  flie  prooessesof  ootonial- 
ismand  capital  accumulation  Also  covered  are  colonial  oicoun- 
ters,  immigration  and  intermnent,  neocolaoialism,  and  structural 
adjustmertf .  Usually  offered  every  fall. 

ANTH-S42  Rnnvcnlii^  Applied  Antlropofegy  (3)  &q)lores 
efforts  to  build  an  qphed  anthropology  which  advances  popular 
sbuggles  for  eoononic  freedotii,  hurtEin  lights,  and  social  justice 
while  maintaining  a  critique  of  slate  powa:  The  course  also  exam- 
ines ho  w  such  work  engagps  conventional  aj^roaches  to  research, 
publication,  and  career  advancanent,  and  suggests  pathways  to  al- 
ternative anthropological  careers.  Usually  oflfeied  every  spring. 
ANTH-S43  Anthropology  of  Devebpment  (3)  Anthropological 
appR)aches  to  die  analysis  of  eoonorric  development  and  change, 
with  attention  both  to  development  flieory  and  to  practice.  Devd- 
oprtent  pnablems  as  perceived  a  the  local  level,  ccmten^ioiary  de- 
velc^ment  concerns,  arxl  the  organization  of  development 
agencies  and  projects  are  considered  Usually  offered  every  fall 
ANTH-544  Topics  in  Public  Antfaropobgy  (3)  Topics  vary  by 
section,  may  be  repeated  for  credit  with  differeri  topic.  The  appli- 
cation of  anfluopological  method  and  theory  to  solving  probleriB 
in  contemporary  sodety.  Rotating  topics  include  ineqiklity  and 
change  in  education,  health,  culture  and  iUness,  puttie  ardraeol- 
ogy,  and  anthropology  of  human  rights.  Usually  offered  evay 
spring. 

ANTH-S50  Ethnographic  Fidd  Methods  (3)  Using  a  series  of 
research  exerdses,  students  leam  how  to  collect  genealogies, 
gather  censuses  of  research  populations,  conduct  directed  and 
nondLTBcted  interviews,  rmp  research  areas,  work  with  photo- 
graphic data,  collect  life  histories,  observe  as  partidpants,  write  re- 
search proposals,  and  evaluate  data  Ethical  and  methodological 
fieldwork  proHems  are  stressed  throiighouL  Usually  offered  alter- 
nate falls. 

AISTH-S52  Anthropolo^al  Research  Methods  (3)  An  intro- 
duction to  research  methods  used  wiflrin  the  field  of  anthropology, 
including  ettinography,  the  distinctive  tool  of  the  field  Includes  re- 
search design,  data  collection,  quantitative  and  qualitative  analysis. 
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Rthicsandpragmaticsofreseanii  are  discussed,  mcludingreseardi 
funding  aid  piDp>osal  writing.  Usually  offcred  every  spring.  Pre- 
requisile:  two  courses  in  anthropology,  or  graduate  standing 
ANTH-560  Sunnier  FieW  School:  Archaeology  (3-9)  Topics 
vary  by  section,  may  be  repeated  for  credit  with  ftie  same  topic.  Ac- 
tive participation  in  the  excavation  of  an  archaeological  site. 
Trailing  variesdepaidingon  the  site,  but  usually  includes  site  sur- 
veying, archaeological  engineering  techniques  of  excavation, 
flora,  fauna,  and  soil  analysis,  field  Islmratory  paactioe,  and  on-site 
ccHiputw  data  processing  I  Jsually  offered  every  sunmer. 
ANTH-S90  lodependent  Reading  Course  in  Anthropology 
(1-6)  Prerequisile:  permission  of Instructorand  departromt  diair. 

Graduate  Courses 

ANTH-631  Foundationsof  Social  and  Qiltural  Anthropology 

(3)  A  gjaduate-levcl  overview  of  both  ftie  history  of  cultural  and 
social  theories  and  methods  and  the  contemporary  concerts  of  an- 
thropology. Usually  required  of  all  incoming  graduate  students; 
consult  ttie  department  diair.  Usually  offoed  every  fell. 
ANTH-632  ODntemporary  Theoiy:  Culture,  Power,  HLstoiy 
(3)  This  course  addresses  developments  and  debates  in  anthropology 
over  the  last  ttiree  decades ,  looking  at  ho  w  central  concons  in  anthro- 
pology are  recast  over  time,  as  well  as  how  new  concerns  eneige 
with  new  flieory.  The  course  grounds  tiie  central  concept  of  culture  in 
analyses  that  emphasize  its  relationship  to  historical  process  as  well  as 
class,  race,  and  goider,  and  tfie  use  and  abuse  of  the  culture  concept  in 
struggles  for  identity,  dominance,  and  liberaticBi.  Usually  ofiFered  ev- 
ery spring. 

ANTH-634  Foundations  of  Archaeology  (3)  This  course  considers 
aidiaeology  as  a  culturally-specific  enterprise  that  is  tightly  inte- 
grated with  other  aspects  o  f  ourmodem-day,  western  materialist,  cap- 
italist system.  Includes  a  review  of  aichaeological  theory,  how 
archaeology  creates  knowledge  about  the  past,  and  the  context  in 
which  archaeological  theory  and  practice  developed.  Reviews  basic 
concepts  about  time,  space,  and  material  culture,  and  explores  dififer- 
ent  theoretical  currents:  culture  historical,  processual, 
post-processual,  feminist,  and  contemporary  theory.  Usually  offered 
every  fell. 

ANTH-635  Race,  Gender  and  Soda]  Justice  (3)  This  seminar 
explores  ttie  digunction  betweai  biological  myttis  of  race  and  gai- 
der  aid  their  social  construction  as  credible  institutions;  fte  histori- 
cal, econcmic,  and  political  roots  of  inequalities;  the  institutiais 
and  ideologies  that  buttress  and  diallenge  power  relations;  and  the 
implicatioos  of  social  science  teaching  and  research  for  under- 
standing social  class,  race,  and  gender  discritmnation.  Issues  of  ad- 
vocacy fcr  social  change  are  also  exjJored  Usually  offered  evay 
spring.  Prerequisite:  permission  of  instructor. 
ANTH-637  Discourse,  Narrative  and  Voice  (3)  This  seminar  re- 
views cwrenl  approaches  to  studies  of  narrative,  life  stories,  and 
conversation,  aid  the  insights  into  social  location,  ideology,  and 
clairtE  to  power  which  such  studies  disclose .  Usually  offered  evay 
spring.  Prerequisite:  graduate  standing  in  anthropology  and 
ANTH-631 ;  or  graduate  standing  in  flie  TESOLmaster's  program 
and  6  graduate  credit  hours  in  linguistics;  or  pemissioa  of  instruc- 
tor 

ANTH-639  Oiltuic  Area  Analysis  (3)  Topics  vary  by  sectioii, 
may  be  repeated  for  credit  witti  different  topic  Examinations  of 
particular  culture  areas  to  provide  insight  into  tbe  oooditions  that 


pnaduced  distinctive  cultures  in  certain  geographical  regions.  Cul- 
ture areas  include  North  American  Indians,  l^tin  Arrerica,  Mex- 
ico and  Central  America,  North  American  ethnic  groups, 
Americ;an  culture  and  society,  Europe,  India,  Africa,  China,  and 
Japan  Meets  with  ANTH-339.  Usually  offered  every  term. 
ANTH-640  Current  Issues  in  Anthropology  Q)  Topics  vary  by 
section,  rmy  be  repeated  fcr  credit  with  different  topic.  Rotating 
topics  indude  issues  such  as  cultural  cuosttuction  of  gender, 
transfbrmationsin  US.  anftiropology,and  rrilitarismand  state  vio- 
lence. Usually  offered  evay  term. 

ANTH-690  Independent  Study  Project  in  Anthropology  (1-6) 
Prerequisite:  permission  of  instructor  and  department  chair. 
ANTH-691  Internship  in  Anthropology  (i-€)  Prerequisite:  pa-- 
mission  of  instructorand  department  chair 
ANlH-692  Cooperative  Education  Field  Experience  (3-6) 
Prerequisite:  permission  of  departmsnt  chair  aid  Cooperative  Ed- 
ucation ofSce. 

ANTH-797  Master^  Thesis  Seminar  (1-6)  Usually  ofibred  ev- 
ery tenn. 

ANTH-799  Doctoral  Dissertation  Seoiinar  (1-24)  Usually  of- 
fered every  term 
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Undergraduate  Courses 

ARTH-IOO/AKTH-IOOG  European  Art  From  Cave  to  Cathe- 
dral 2:1  (3)  Examines  artistic  monuments  from  the  peleoUthic 
tfvough  medieval  periods,  including  the  religious,  philosophical,  and 
social  forces  that  shaped  them.  Considers  Egyptian,  Cretan,  Greek, 
Roman,  Judaic,  and  Christian  ait  andarchitecture  from  early  basilicas 
through  French  Gothic  cathedrals.  Develops  analytic  tools  for  under- 
standing art  in  history.  Usually  offered  every  temi. 
ARTH-lOl  European  Art:  Renaissance  to  the  Pres«it  (3)  An  il- 
lustrated introduction  to  architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting  in  the 
Western  world  fsom  1400  to  the  present  Usually  offered  evay 
spring.  Note:  AKTH-lOO  is  recommended  but  not  required. 
AKTH-IOS/AKTH-IOSG  Art:  The  Historical  Experience  1:1  (3) 
An  introduction  to  worics  of  art  in  historical  ccailext.  Weston  art  from 
prdustory  to  the  present  with  in-depth  study  of  such  mqor  architec- 
tural monuments  as  the  Partfienon,  Chartres  Cathedral,  and  St.  Pe- 
ter's in  Rome,  and  sudi  artists  as  Midielangelo,  Raphael,  El  Greco, 
Gentilesohi,  Rembrandt,  the  French  Impressionists,  and  Picasso. 
Usually  offered  every  term. 

ARTH-201  Mediterranean  Art  (3)  Offered  as  part  of  the  AU 
Abroad  Madrid  and  ffie  Mediterranean  program.  An  introduction  to 
Mediterranean  history  and  art,  centered  dironologically  on  art  move- 
ments with  emphasis  on  the  differences  between  Spanish  art  and  its 
Mediterranean  counteiparts.  The  course  is  an  iii-dq:<h  study  of  paint- 
ing, sculpture,  and  architecture  that  includes  stylistic  as  well  as  fl»- 
matic  manifestaticns,  examining  art  in  tfie  Mediterranean  from  cave 
paintings  to  the  twentieth  century  from  a  variety  of  cultures  and  geo- 
graphic regions,  and  introducing  students  to  stylistic  periods,  major 
works  and  artists,  and  the  traditional  methods  of  art  history.  Usually 
offered  every  fell. 

ARTH-20S/AKrH-205G  Art  of  the  Rendssance  2:2  (3)  ArcWtBO- 
ture,  sculpture,  painting  and  prints  of  renaissance  Italy  and  Nordietn 
Europe.  Consideis  the  interplay  of  art  witfi  philosophy,  tfieology,  and 
social  change,  and  examines  the  artistic  legacy  and  rich  creative 
achievements  of  a  culture  inspired  by  classical  antiquity.  Usually  of 
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fered  every  spring.  Prerequisite  for  General  Education  credit: 
ARTH-IOOG  or  LIT-125G  or  HIST-IOOG  or  mST-llOG  or 
WGST-150G. 

ARrH-210/ARTH-210G  Modem  Art:  Nineteenth  and  IVventi- 
eth  Centuries  1 : 2  (3)  An  introduction  to  the  art  of  te  modern  period 
Presents  in  cuhural  and  historical  contexts  the  work  of  major  artists 
sudi  as  David,  Goya,  Etelaaoix,  Monet,  Van  Gogh,  Cezanne,  Pi- 
casso, Matisse,  Duchamps,  Pollock,  and  many  others.  Em]:4asi2es 
what  is  unique  about  modem  art  and  die  expanding  conception  of  cre- 
ative expression  in  our  era.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite 
for  General  Education  credit:  ARTH-105G  or  COMM-105G  or 
LIT-120GorUT-135G 

AKrH-215/ARTH-215G  Architecture:  Washington  and  the 
World  1 :2  (3)  Appreciation  of  our  architectural  hoitage  and  a  study 
of  its  history  through  die  great  buildings  of  Wadiington.  Monuments 
such  as  the  White  House  and  the  Capitol  are  studied  in  relation  to 
stnictmes  fiom  which  they  have  evolved.  Students  obtain  a  knowl- 
edge ofbuilding  traditions  of  Washington,  the  United  States,  and  die 
Western  world-  Usually  offered  once  a  year.  Prerequisite  for  General 
Education  credit:  ARTH-105G  or  COMM-105G  or  LIT-120G  or 
LrT-135G 

AKrH-303  Mecfieval  Art  (3)  A  survey  of  Medieval  ait  covering 
Early  Christian,  Byzantine,  Romanesque,  and  Gothic  developments 
in  arcWtecture,  painting,  and  sculpture.  Usually  offered  alternate 
yeare.  Prerequisite:  ARTH-lOO  or  ARTH-105. 
ARrH-308  Gothic  Art  (3)  Architecture,  painting,  sculpture,  manu- 
script illuminations,  and  stained  glass  fiom  the  twelfth  to  the  fifteenth 
century  in  Europe.  Meets  widi  ARTH-608.  Prerequisite:  ARTH-lOO 
or  ARTH-105  or  ARTH-303. 

AKrH-309,ARTH-310  Museum  Studies  and  the  Arts  Seminar  I 
(4),  II  (4)  Takes  students  behind  the  scenes  at  cultural  institutions,  at- 
tending presentations  by  professionals  in  the  museum  and  arts  world. 
Students  are  introduced  to  the  key  issues  and  coocems  in  the  field  of 
museokjgy  and  the  arts.  Includes  connoisseurship  and  collecting,  aes- 
thetic judgements,  conservation  and  preservation,  managing 
not- for-profits,  art  law  and  intellectual  pioperty,  and  a  wide  variety  of 
other  issues  Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite:  admission  to 
Washmgton  Semester  program. 

ARrH-331  Visual  Arts  in  the  Umted  States  to  1890  (3)  Devel- 
o{HiEnts  in  portraiture,  landscape,  and  genre  paiiting  fiom  die 
eariy  Colonial  period  to  the  end  of  the  nineteendi  century.  Ap- 
pmachesto  art  historical  analysis  aodrelationsfaips  between  Amer- 
ican and  European  art.  Emphasis  on  major  artists  such  as  Copley, 
Peale,  Cole,  Churdi,  Eakins,  Hornet;  Whistler,  and  Cassatt,  and  on 
the  Hudson  River  School,  Luminisni,  sntinEntal  painting  and 
quiltmaking,  Tonalian,  and  Neoclassical  and  Beaux  Arts  sculp- 
ture. Meets  widi  AKrH-63 1 .  Usually  oflBbred  attemate  falls.  Pre- 
requisite: AKTH-lOl  or  AKIH-105  or  permission  of  instrudDr 
AKrH-332  Visual  Arts  in  the  United  States:  1890  to  1945  (3) 
Ideas  of  "modernism"  thiou^  both  realistic  and  abstract  develop- 
ments. Approaches  to  art  historical  analysis  and  relationships  be- 
tween American,  European,  and  Mexican  art.  Eiri^asis  on  the 
Aahcan  School,  the  Stie^z  and  Atendierg  circles,  Precisionian, 
the  Harlem  Roiaissance.Regianahaii  and  Social  Realism,  and  the 
coidinuity  of  abstract  inlo'ests.  Focuses  on  imjor  artists  such  as 
Sloan,  Bellows,  Dove,  Hartley,  Stieglitz,  O'KeefTe,  Demulh, 
Sheeler,  Benton,  Wood,  Cuiry,  LozDwick,  Hopper,  Siahn,  Rivera, 
ICahlo,  Qrozco,  and  Davis,  as  well  as  significaiit  art  critics  and  deal- 


ers. Meets  wifli  ARTH-632.  Usually  ofifered  alternate  springs. 
Prerequisite:  ARTH-101  or  ARTH-105  or  permission  of  instruc- 
tor. 

ARTH-333  Vsual  Arts  since  1945  (3)  Addesses  the  art  of  die 
United  States  witfi  some  itention  to  European  and  Latin  Ameri- 
can artists  Covers  najor  artists  and  art  movements  such  as  Ab- 
stract Expressionism,  Pop,  Minimalism,  Photorealism, 
Neo-Expressionism,  and  dso  performance  art,  feminist  art,  multi- 
culturaUan  and  protest  art,  and  recert  issiES  related  to  public  art, 
arts  fiindiig,  and  censorship.  Usually  offered  alternate  &Ils.  Pre- 
mquisite:  ARTH-lOl  or  ARTH-105,  AKrH-210,  or  equivalert. 
ARTH-335  Twentieth  Century  Women  Artists  of  the  Americas 
(3)  This  course  focuses  on  women  artists'  contributions  to  twentieth 
century  art  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Mexico,  the  Caribbean,  and 
Latin  America.  It  examines  women's  struggles  and  successes,  their 
iconographic  and  stylistic  interests,  and  the  analysis  of  their  woiks  in 
relation  to  theories  of  gender,  feminism,  postmodernism,  and 
postcoloniaUsm.  Usually  offered  alternate  springs  Meets  with 
ARTH-635.  Prerequisite:  ARTH-lOl,  ARTH-105,  or  ARTH-210. 
ARlH-390  IndependentReading  Course  in  Art  Ostoiy  (1-6) 
Prerequisite:  pemission  of  instructor  and  dq»rtmBnt  chair 
ARTH-392  Cooperative  Education  Field  Experience  (3-9) 
Prerequisite:  permission  of  department  chair  and  Cooperative  Ed- 
ucation office. 

ARTH-<m  Independoit  Study  Project  in  Art  Ostory  (1-ti) 
Prerequisite:  permissiaQ  of  instructor  and  department  chair 
AR'IH-491  Intem^p  (3)  Prerequisite:  pemission  of  instructor 
and  depailroent  diair 

AR'ra-492  Intemi^ip  in  Museum  Stucfies  and  the  Arte  (4)  A 
two-day-a-we«ic  internship  at  a  Washingtcn  cultiffal  organizatica. 
Academic  requirements  include  a  journal  of  the  internship  exp«i- 
enceandan  organizational  case  study  of  the  organization.  BDSsi'He 
sites  of  {riaceraents  include  private  museims  and  g^Ueries,  pa-- 
fbiTting  arts  centers,  auction  houses,  the  Smithsonian,  arts  maga- 
zines and  new^apers,  and  managmal  offices  of  not-fbr-profits. 
Usually  offeredevery  spring.  Prerequisite:  adnisaon  to  Washing- 
ton Semester  piogiBm. 

Graduate  and  Advanced  Undergraduate  Cburses 
ARTH-500  Approaches  to  Art  History  (3)  Reading,  discussion, 
and  written  woric  based  on  subjects  sudi  as  style,  ixmograpty, 
semiotics,  the  art  museum,  and  social,  psychological,  and  feminist 
approaches.  Attention  to  critical  interpretation  and  writing  re- 
search papers  Usually  offired  once  each  year.  Prerequisite:  four 
art  history  couises  or  graduate  standing. 
ARTH-S08  Painting:  Rococo  through  Impressionism  (3) 
Coimter-Rocooo  currents  in  die  late  eighteenth  century,  induding 
neodassidsm  and  proto-Romantician,  with  a  detailed  study  of 
David  and  Goya;  Fraich  Romsntician  in  the  ait  of  Gericaih  and 
Delacroix;  romantic  landscape  paintiig  with  etiphasis  on  Tumw, 
Constable,  Friedrich,  Corot,  and  die  Baibizon  School;  die  realism 
of  Couibet;  Manet  and  Degas,  aid  Manet  and  die  French  In^ires- 
sionists.  Lfeually  offered  ahemate  years.  Prerequisite:  two  art  his- 
tory courses  including  ARTH-lOl  or  ARTH-1Q5,  or  equivalent 
ARIH-SIO  RiintiDg:  Rtst-Impressionisni  to  Expresaonian 
(3)  Reactions  to  bqpreffiionian  in  the  1880s  and  1890s  in  France 
and  elsewhere  in  Eirope.  Ertqliasis  on  the  art  of  Seurat  and  the 
Neo-hiqaessianists,  Cezanne,  Gauguin  and  die  Symbolists,  and 
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VanGo^  Ala)  studied  are  Toulouse-Laitrec,  Bonnaid,  Vuillaid, 
Munch,  Hnsor,  and  Klirrt.  Ait  Nouveau  and  Expressionism  ire 
ccmsidered  as  Fbst-bnpressionist  phenonEna,  aid  their  effect  co 
ttie  early  work  of  Matisse  and  Picasso  is  assessed  Uaially  ofibred 
once  a  year.  Prerequisite:  two  art  history  courses  including 
ARTH-101  orARTH-105,  or  equivalent. 
ARTH-511  Paintii^.  Cubism  through  SurreaUsm  (3)  Analyzes 
the  develofHiient  of  Cubian  in  ftie  art  of  Picasso  and  Bnaque,  Sonia 
and  Robert  Delaunay  and  the  Italian  Futurists.  Also  studied  are  the 
non-objective  styles  of  Kandinsky  and  Mondrian,  and  ttie  Dada 
and  Surrealist  movements,  wifli  enphasis  on  Duchampss  Miro, 
and  Picasso.  American  art  since  1 945  and  its  nxats  in  traditions  of 
European  modernism  are  also  oonadered.  Usually  offered  once  a 
year  PKiequisite:  ARTH-101  or  ARTH-105,  or  equivalent. 
ARTH-513  Italian  Painting:  Earty  Renaissance  (3)  Devekipments 
in  Florence,  Siena,  and  Venice  in  the  fourlEenth  and  6fieentfi  centu- 
ries, including  tfie  classical  revival,  narrative,  linear  perspective,  and 
the  role  of  social  and  theoretical  fectors  in  the  practice  of  art.  Empha- 
sis on  major  figures  such  as  Giotto,  Duccio,  Masaccio,  Piero  della 
Francesca,  Botticelli,  and  Giovanni  Bellini.  Usually  o&red  every 
third  semester.  Prerequisite:  two  art  history  courses  including 
ARTH-101  or  ARTH-105,  or  equivalent 
ARrH-514  Italian  Painting:  High  Renaissance  (3)  Development 
ofhigh  Renaissance  and  eariy  Mannerist  styles  in  Rome,  Venice,  and 
Florence  in  ttie  first  halfofthe  sixteenth  century.  Mqor  artists  enpha- 
sized  include  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Michelangelo,  Raphad,  Gioigione, 
and  Titian.  Includes  conskteration  of  issues  such  as  the  elevation  of 
artists'  social  status  and  the  emeigent  concept  of  artistic  genius. 
Usually  offered  every  tfiird  semester.  Prerequisite:  two  art  history 
courses  including  ARTH-101  or  ARTH-105,  or  equivalent. 
ARTH-51S  Italian  Painting:  Late  Renaissance  and  Eariy  Ba- 
roque (3)  Examines  Italian  art  fixan  tfie  mid-sixteendi  throu^  early 
seventeentfi  centuries,  considering  the  flourishing  of  art  theoiy,  late 
Manneret  and  early  Baroque  style,  and  the  significant  emergence  of 
female  artists.  Artists  include  Bronzino,  Vasari,  late  Titian  and  Mi- 
chelangdo  (sculpture  and  painting),  Tintoreitto,  Veronese,  Sofcnisba 
Anguissola,  flie  Cairacci,  Caravaggio,  and  Artemisia  Gentileschi. 
Usually  offered  every  third  semester.  Prerequisite,  two  art  history 
courses  including  ARTH-101  or  ARTH-105,  or  equivalent. 
AR'IH-520  Seminar  in  Art  History  (3)  Topics  vary  by  section, 
maybe  repeatedforca«ditwith  different  topic.  Reports  and  critical 
discusaon  of  research  papws.  LfeuaUy  offered  every  term.  Prereq- 
uisits:  six  art  history  courses  or  permission  of  instructor. 
ARIH-S90  Indepcndeiit  Reading  Course  in  Art  Ostory  (1-6) 
Prerequisite:  permission  of  instmctor  and  dqartmenl  chair. 
Graduate  Coirses 

Note:  600-level  courses  generally  meet  wifli  300-level  courses. 
RegistFation  at  tiie  6D0  level  irrphes  graduate4evel  assignmerls 
and  higher  expectations  regarding  paformance. 
ARTH-608  Gothic  Art  (3)  Architecture,  painting,  scu^ture, 
manuscri^A  illuminations,  and  stained  glass  from  the  twelfb  to  the 
fifleenfli  century  in  Europe.  Meets  with  AFTH-308  Prerequisite: 
ARTH-100  or  ARTH-105  or  ARTH-303. 
ARm-631  VBual  Arts  n  the  United  States  to  1890  (3)  Devel- 
oiHiBnts  in  portraiture,  landscape,  and  genre  paintng  fiom  the 
early  Cobnil  period  to  the  end  of  the  niBeteenth  centiry.  J^- 
proadiesto  art  historical  analysis  andiclationfh^  between  Amer- 


ican and  European  ait.  Enphasis  on  rrBJor  artists  such  as  Copley, 
Peale^  Cole,  Church,  EakiiK,  Homer,  Whisfler,  and  Cassatt,  and  on 
the  Hudson  River  School,  Luninism,  sertimental  painting  and 
quiltmaking,  Tooalian,  and  Neoclasacal  and  Beaux  Arts  sculp- 
ture. Meets  with  ARTH-331 .  Usually  oflbied  altcmate  faU&  Pre- 
reqtasite:  ARTH-101  or  ARTH-105,  or  permission  of  instructor. 
AR1H-632  VLwal  Arts  in  the  United  States:  1890  to  1945  (3) 
Ideas  of  "tnodemisTrf'  through  both  realistic  and  abstract  develop- 
ments. Approaches  to  art  historical  aralysis  and  relationships  be- 
tweai  ArrErican,  European,  and  Mexican  art.  Emphasis  on  the 
Ashcan  School,  the  Stieglitz  and  Arensberg  cirdes,  Ptecisicnism, 
the  HarlemReiBissance,  Regionahsmand  Social  Realism,  and  the 
continuity  of  abstract  interests.  Focuses  on  major  artists  such  as 
Sloan,  Bellows,  Dove,  Hartley,  StiegUtz,  O'Keeffe,  Demudi, 
Sheeler,  Benton,  Wood,  Cirry,  Lozowick,  Hopper,  Shahn,  Rivera, 
Kahb,  Otozco,  and  Davis,  as  well  as  sigmficoit  art  critics  and 
dealas.  Msets  with  ARTH-33Z  Usually  ofered  alternate  spiingsi 
Prerequisite:  ARTH-101  or  AKrH-105,orpCTmissionof  insttuo- 
tor 

AR'm-633  Visual  Arts  ance  1945  (3)  Addresses  the  at  of  ttie 
Uiuted  States  wifli  some  sttenticai  to  European  and  Latin  Ameri- 
can artists  Co\ers  najor  artists  aixl  art  rnavements  such  as  Ab- 
stract Expressioiusm,  Pop,  Minimalism,  Photorealism, 
Neo-Expressionism,  and  also  pa^omBnce  art,  femiiust  art,  multi- 
culturaUan  and  protest  art,  and  recent  issues  related  to  puUic  art, 
arts  funding,  arri  cerBorship.  Usually  offered  attemate  falls.  /Ve- 
reqtdsite:  ARTH-101  or  ARTH-105,  ARlH-210,  ot  equivalent 
AKrH-435  Twentieth  Century  Women  Artists  of  the  Americas 
(3)  This  course  focuses  on  women  artists'  contributions  to  twentieth 
century  art  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Mexico,  the  Caribbean,  and 
Latin  America.  It  examines  wcxrtKn's  struggles  and  successes,  tiieir 
iconogF^tuc  and  stylistic  interests,  and  the  analysis  of  their  works  in 
relation  to  theories  of  gender,  feminism,  postmodernism,  and 
postcolonialism.  Usually  offered  alternate  springs.  Meets  with 
ARTH-335. 

AR'm-690  Independent  Study  Project  in  Art  Histwy  (l-«) 
Prerequisite:  permission  of  instructor  and  department  chair 
AR'IH-691  Internship  (3-6)  Prerequisite:  pemiissiDn  of  instruc- 
tor and  departrcent  chair 

AR'm-692  Cooperative  Education  Field  Experience  (3-«) 
Prerequisite:  pamissionof  department  chair  aid  Cooperative  Ed- 
ucation of&ce. 

AR'IH-792  Researdi  Semin  ar  in  Art  History  (3)  Topics  vary  by 
section,  may  be  repeated  for  credit  with  different  topic.  Senuna* 
topic  is  nocmally  frixn  one  of  the  following  areas:  RenaissaiKe  ait. 
Baroque  and  Rcxxkx)  art,  nineteanth-oentury  art,  twoitieth-oentuiy 
art,  American  art  and  archilBCtuie,  or  from  theiTBtic  at  conceptual 
categories  such  as  landscape  or  gender  MA  thesis-option  papers 
originate  from  fliis  course.  Usually  offered  every  t«m  Prerequi- 
site: MA  in  Art  History  candidates  with  permission  of  depart- 
ment chair 

ARTH-793  Dii«cted  Research  in  Art  History  (3)  Must  be  in  a 
field  listed  under  ARTH-792,  but  not  in  field  covered  in 
ARTH-792  that  sertEster.  Usually  offered  every  term  Prereqtd- 
jite.MA  in  Art  History  candidates  with  12hoursof  graduate  art 
histoiy  with  a  B  average  or  better  and  permissian  of  depertmert 
chair 
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Art:  Studio 


Undergraduate  Courses 

ARTS-IOO/ARTS-IOOG  Art:  The  Studio  Experience  1:1  (3)  This 
begmnmg  studio  course  introduces  students  to  painting,  drawing, 
sculpture,  and  design  combined  with  visual  literacy.  The  course  fo- 
cuses en  tfie  intenelationship  of  hand,  eye,  and  mind  to  create  in- 
fomied  worics  of  art  diat  engage  laiger  critical,  {armel,  or  cultural 
dialogues  and  relate  basic  visual  language  to  analytic  and  creative 
processes  of  Ihe  artist.  Usually  offered  every  term. 
AKrS-205/AKrS-205G  The  Artist's  Perspective:  Drawii^  1:2 
(3)  (fan  2006:  Drawii^:  Respondiiig  to  Vision)  This  introductory 
drawing  course  examines  observation  as  a  tool  of  discovery.  Students 
explore  traditional  and  conceptual  notions  oflooking  and  experiment 
with  di&rent  inaterials,  techniques,  and  practices  in  order  to  examine 
visual  perception.  The  course  investigates  drawing  as  a 
two-dimensional  and  diree-dimensional  medium.  Usually  offered 
every  term  Prerequisite  for  General  Education  credit.  ARTS-IOOG 
orUT-105G  or  PERF-llOG  or  PERF-llSG 
AKrS-210/ARrS-210G  The  Artist's  Perspective:  Painting  1:2 
(3)  (fall  2006:  Painting:  Color,  Form,  Expression)  This  introduc- 
tory painting  course  utilizes  surface,  color,  and  composition  a  s  well  as 
tedmical  procedures  to  introduce  students  to  formal,  conceptual,  and 
social  issues  inherent  in  painting.  These  concepts  may  be  explored 
through^  use  ofmodels,  stiD  life,  and  landscape.  Students  leam  the 
language  of  painting  and  its  context  in  contemporary  art.  Usually  of- 
fered every  term.  Prerequisite  for  General  Education  credit: 
ARTS-IOOG  or  UT-105G  or  PERF-1  lOG  or  PERF-llSG 
ARrS-215/AKr&-215G  The  Artist's  Per^jective:  Sculpture  1:2 
(3)  (fan  2006:  Sculpture:  Form  and  Expression  in  3-D)  This  intro- 
ductory sculpture  course  investigates  tfiree-dimen  sional  concerns,  fo- 
cusing on  observation,  process,  form,  and  object  as  a  means  of 
arriving  at  content  Student  are  introduced  to  traditional  and  contem- 
porary art  practices  and  explorea  varietyofttBterials,  tedmiques,  and 
tools.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite  for  General  Education 
credit:  ARTS-IOOG  or  LIT-105G  or  PERF-1  lOG  or  PHIF-115G 
ARrS-320  Paintit^  Studio  (3)  (faU  2006:  Creative  Painting)  May 
be  repeated  for  credit  This  is  an  intermediate  and  advanced  course 
that  encourages  experimental  approaches  to  painting  through  histori- 
cal and  contemporary  study.  Students  creatively  explore  issues  of 
color,  surface,  and  conposition,  and  are  encouraged  to  begin  explora- 
tion of  individualized  concerns  ^t  can  be  addressed  through  image 
making.  Thematic  studies  provide  opportunity  fijr  intensive  investi- 
gation of  ideas.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite:  ARTS-2 1 0 
or  equivalent 

AKrSn340  Sculpture  Studio  (3)  May  be  repealed  fijr  credit  This  is 
an  intermediate  and  advanced  course  tfiat  focuses  on  the  interrelation- 
ship between  object  and  environment.  Students  investigate  materials 
and  concepts  used  in  historical,  contemporary,  and  experimental  art 
practices.  Course  structure  focuses  on  creative  problems  and  solu- 
tions. Students  explore  form,  content,  and  context  through  individual 
projects.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite:  ARTS-205  or 
ARTS-215. 

AKrS-544  Ceramics  Studio  (3)  May  be  repeated  for  credit  In- 
cludes basic  principles  of  wottong  with  clay  and  instruction  in  boft 
wheel  and  other  methods  of  making  pottay.  Usually  ofEbred  every 
term. 

AKrSJ60  Drawing  Studio  (3)  May  be  repeated  for  credit  This  is 
an  intermediate  and  advanced  course  in  drawing.  Students  expkire  se- 


lected drawing  media,  locate  a  direction  of  study,  and  develop  a  per- 
sonal visual  vocabulary  in  artwork  Drawing  is  investigated  as  an  ini- 
tiating and  developing  tool  for  creative  thinking.  Emphasis  is  on  the 
process,  pixxluction,  and  research  needed  to  produce  consistent  and 
creative  work.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite:  ARTS-205 
or  equivalent. 

ARTS-363  Relief  Printmaking  Studio  (3)  (fall  2006:  Introduction 
to  Printmaking)  May  be  repeated  for  credit  Investigation  ofthe  his- 
torical techniques  utilized  in  woodcut  linocut  and  surface  printing. 
Students  pursue  individualized  projects  while  mastering  technique. 
Emphasis  on  the  experimentation,  tfie  development  ofthe  technique, 
and  the  utilization  of  printmakng  as  a  tool  for  challenging  studio 
practice  aixi  expanding  broader  critical  concerns.  Usually  o  ffeted  ev- 
ery fall.  Prerequisite:  ARrS-205  or  equivalent. 
ARTS-364  Intaglio  Studio  May  be  repeated  for  credit  An  tntroduo- 
hon  to  basic  printmaking  processes  including  monoprint,  etching, 
drypoint,  andaquatint  Studentsinvestigatethehistory  and  process  of 
the  intsgho  print  in  relation  to  individualized  projects.  Emphasis  cm 
the  experimentation,  tfie  development  ofthe  technique,  and  tfie  utili- 
zation of  printmaking  as  a  tool  for  challenging  studio  practice  and  ex- 
panding broader  critical  concerns.  Usually  offered  every  spring. 
Prerequisite:  ARTS-205  or  equivalent 

ARTS-390  Inilependent  Reading  Coiu-se  in  Art  (1-6)  Prerequi- 
site: permission  of  instructor  and  department  chair. 
ARTS-392  Cooperative  Education  Field  Experience  (3-9)  Pre- 
^E^isite.permissionof  department  chair  airi  Cooperative  Education 
office. 

ARTS-400  Senior  S«ninar(3)  May  be  repeated  for  credit.  This  stu- 
dio and  criticism  course  considers  the  inspirations  and  practices  of 
contemporary  artists  and  also  etrf)hasizes  the  relationship  between 
art  making,  culture,  and  audience.  GaDery/museum  trips  and  artist 
lectures  heJp  students  contextualize  their  work  in  current  art  prao- 
tices.  Readings,  group  discussions,  and  critiques  facilitate  deeper  un- 
derstanding ofthe  social  and  conceptual  issues  surrounding 
contemporary  art.  Students  pursue  an  individualized  body  of  studio 
work  that  culminates  in  an  exhibition.  Prerequisite.  ARTS-320, 
ARTS-340,  ARTS-360,  or  MMDD-300,  orpennission  of  instnictcr. 
ARTS-490  Independent  Study  Project  in  Art  (1-6)  Prerequisite: 
permission  of  instnictor  and  deparlmait  chair. 
ARTS-491  Internship  (3)/'>^/«igvi;ite.'peimissionofinstructor  and 
department  chair 

Graduate  and  Advanced  Undergraduate  Cburses 
ARTS-520  Advanced  Printmaking  (3)  May  be  repeated  for  credit 
Individual  projects  in  printmaking  with  enphasis  on  the  investiga- 
tion of  contemporary  art  issues.  Students  develop  a  suite  of  prints  or 
odier  related  investigation  in  either  tandem  with  dietr  advanced  stu- 
dio work  or  based  on  a  theme  of  tfieir  choosing  in  consuhatkm  wifli 
the  instmctor  Usually  offered  every  term  Prerequisite:  ARTS-363 
or  ARTS-364,  admission  to  MFA.  program,  or  permission  of  in- 
stmctor. 

ARTS-530  Advanced  $culptuic(3)  May  be  repeated  for  credit.  In- 
dividual projects  in  sculpture.  Studen  ts  expbre  forrrHl  and  critical  is- 
sues concerning  two-  or  three-dimensional  work.  Students  are 
encouraged  to  manifest  ideas  three-<limensionally  with  respect  to  the 
environment  or  installation  of  their  work.  Usually  ofioed  every  tam. 
Prerequisite:  ARTS-340,  admission  to  M  JA.  program,  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 

ARTS-560  Drawing  Practicum  I  (3)  May  be  repeated  for  credit 
Drawing  as  research.  This  course  explores  die  processoftiie  sketch  in 
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developing,  proposing,  and  pbnning  visual  works  in  various  media. 
Students  work  on  synthesizing  ideas  and  representing  them  formally 
and  conceptually,  with  emphasis  on  individual  creative  expression. 
Usually  offered  e\try  bll  Premjuisile:  admission  to  M.FA  pro- 
gram, or  permission  of  instructor 

ARTS-561  Drawing  Practicum  U  (3)  May  be  repeated  for  credit 
Continuation  of  AKrS-560.  Students  put  research  into  practice.  The 
emphasis  of  this  practicum,  which  can  operate  as  an  extension  of  stu- 
dents' studio  practice,  is  on  creating  a  series  of  related  work.  Usually 
offered  every  spring^  Prerequisite:  admission  to  M.EA.  program,  or 
permission  of  instructor. 

ARTS-a«  Independent  Heading  Course  in  Art  (1-6)  Prerequi- 
site: pemiission  of  instructor  and  department  chair. 
Graduate  Coirses 

ARTS^OO  Twentieth  Century  Art  Theory  (3)  A  contextual  analy- 
sis of  contemporary  issues  in  art  as  a  development  of  critical  thinking 
ttnou^Kut  the  twentieth  century.  This  course  presoits  a  Aeoretical 
and  philosophical  oonskieration  of  the  development  of  critical,  cul- 
tural, and  social  dialogs  defining  art  and  practice  fiom  the  advent  of 
Modemian  tfirou^  its  institutionalization  and  the  eventual  rise  of 
post-Modemism.  Includes  figuration,  abstraction,  tbrmHlism,  spiritu- 
ality universalism,  thean  object,  the  art  original,  myfli,  authorship,  al- 
legory, conceptualism.  the  capitalist  impulse,  colonialism, 
autfientKity,  and  therole  of  audience.  Uaially  offered  every  fcU.  Pre- 
requisite: admissiontoM.FA.program,arpennissionofinstructor. 
ARTS-601  ConteniporaryArtTheory(3)  Atfieoreticalandphilo- 
sophica]  consideration  of  ait  practices.  Adetailed  analysis  of  contem- 
porary  and  cultural  studies  including  post-colonialism,  gender, 
gk>bali22ition,  positioning  painting,  the  state  of  art  and  emeiging 
tiends  in  contemporary  art  Students  evaluate  ttie  relatjonshs)  be- 
tween artists  and  4w  writer/critic.  The  couse  introduces  students  to  a 
broad  range  of  critical  thinking  and  to  develop  their  skills  in  verbal 
and  textual  analysis  Students  consider  tfe  relationship  of  their  art  to 
contemporary  rhetoric.  Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite: 
adnussioD  to  M  J-jV  program,  or  permission  of  instructor. 
ARTS-690  Independent  Study  Project  in  Art  (1-6)  Prerequisile: 
pentiissicm  of  instructor  and  departmoit  chair. 
ARTS-691  Intemship(3)f'E7E9iasife.' permission  of  inslnictarand 
department  chair. 

ARTS-692  Cooperative  Education  Field  Experience  (3-6)  Pre- 
requisite: peimission  of  departmoit  chair  and  Cooperative  Education 
office. 

ARTS-700  Criticism  of  Painting  (3)  Attieorerical  and  philosophical 
consideration  of  painting.  Detailed  analysis  of  artistic  woiks.  Lecture 
and  slides.  Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite:  admission  to 
graduate  program  in  fine  arts  or  permission  of  instructor. 
ARrS-793  Art  Laboratory:  Sculpture  (3)  May  be  repeated  for 
credit  but  not  in  the  same  tena  Intensive  investigation  of  sculpture 
with  emphasis  on  experimentation  leading  to  individual  style. 
Usually  offered  evoy  term.  Prerequisite:  admission  to  graduate  pro- 
gram in  fine  arts  or  permission  of  instructor. 
ARTS-795  Art  Laboratory:  Printmatdng  (3)  May  be  repeated  for 
credit  but  not  in  thesame  teira  Intensive  investigation  ofprintmaking 
with  enphasis  on  CKperimentation  leading  to  individual  style.  Pre- 
requisite: admission  to  graduate  program  in  fine  arts  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

ARTS-797  Master^  Thesis  Seininar  (3)  Independent  work  toward 
students'  diesis  exhibition  and  written  thesis  statements.  Consult  the 
department  for  r^stration  and  participation  requirements.  Usually 


offered  every  term.  Prerequisite:  M  F_A.  candidate  wifli  pemiission 
of  department  chair.  Usually  offered  every  term 


Audio  Technology 


Undergraduate  Courses 

AJEC-101  Fundamentals  of  Audio  Technology  (3)  Anatomy  of 
audio  aimponents;  generation,  transmission,  and  detection  of  sound; 
properties  of  sound;  electricity  and  magnetism  svith  applkations  to 
transducers,  preamplifiers,  amplifiers,  tuners,  and  tape  decks,  elec- 
tromagnetic waves,  AM,  FM,  and  PM  modulation;  and  elements  of 
AM  and  FM  tuneis.  Usually  ofEbred  every  M\.  Prerequisite:  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 

ATEC-102  Audio  Tfechnology  Laboratory  (1)  Experimeats  to 
accompany  AIEC-lOl  are  performed  weekly  on  kiudspeaka 
directivity,  artfUfio'  fiiequaicy  response,  amplifier  power  outpit, 
tape  recoider  fiequency  response,  wow  and  flutter,  and  diatortian 
measurements.  Usually  o&red  every  M.  Prerequisite:  permis- 
sion of  instructcr. 

ArEC-210  Sound  Synthesis  I  (3)  Principles  and  practice  of  anabg 
and  digital  sound  synfliesia  Includes  basic  recording  techniques,  et 
lects  pnacessing,  waveform  synthesis  methods,  event  timing,  and  ini- 
cToprocessor  fimdamentals.  Emphasis  on  thetectoology  and  lexiccn 
of  creating  dectronic  music.  Laboratory  component  for  applicatioa 
of  muhiliack  recording  techniques,  additive,  subtiactive,  and  modu- 
lated syntfiesis  with  an  introduction  to  MIDI.  Usually  offered  every 
tall.  Prerequisite:  AFEC-lOl  or  peimission  of  instructor. 
ArEC-220  Sound  Synthesis  n  (3)  Continuation  of  ArEC-210. 
Waveform  synftiesis  algorithms,  sequoicer  piogramning,  time  code 
synchronization,  muhi-tiack  composition,  complex  event  design, 
programming,  and  system  ardiitecture.  Provides  a  system»orieated 
understanding  of  integrated  technologies  and  techniques  involving 
analog,  digital,  hybrid,  and  conputer-based  synthesizer  ooirqxisiticn. 
Includes  laboratory  component  for  application  of  t^>e  eGfects;,  signal 
processing,  analog  and  digital  sequencing,  synchronization  tech- 
niques, sampling,  MIDI  networks,  and  intermediate-level  syndie- 
sizer  programming.  Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite: 
ArEC-210. 

ArEC-305AcoiBtics(3)Propertiesof  sound,  ^)eech  and  music,  re- 
flection and  diffiactioa  Open-air  theateis,  aound-absoiptive  materi- 
als and  special  constructions,  and  principles  of  room  acoustics  and 
design.  Nose  control,  reduction  of  air-bome  and  solid-bome  noise, 
and  control  of  noise  in  ventilating  systems,  sound-amplification  sys- 
tems, and  auditoriuma  Usually  offered  ahemate  springs.  Prerequi- 
site: PHYS-205. 

ArEC-312  Electronics  I  (3)  Fundamentals  of  basic  analog  elec- 
tronic components  and  cireudts.  Components  examined  include:  ic- 
sistors,  capacitOTS,  inductors,  rectifiers,  transformers,  triodes,  and 
transistors.  Quantities  examined  include:  voltage,  resistance,  current, 
inductance,  capacitance,  reactance,  and  impedance.  Circuit  analysis 
mvolves  appfication  of  Ohm's  Law  and  KirchhofiTs  niles.  Cireuits 
include:  DC,  AC,  tuned,  rectifier,  and  simple  amplifying  circuits. 
Usually  offired  every  fen.  Prerequisite:  AFBC- 101;  PHYS-205  (or 
PHYS-210). 

ATEC-313  Electronics  n  (3)  Continuation  of  anafog  electronics 
witfi  an  introducticm  to  switching  circuits  and  the  fimdamentals  of 
digital  electronics  (TTL  and  diode  logic).  Components  include  semi- 
conductor devices,  operational  amplifiers,  ICs,  D/A  and  A/D  ctm- 
verters.  Circuits  include:  multiple  transistor  amplifiers,  transistor 
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switching,  oscillators,  gates,  and  flip-flops.  Usually  offered  every 
Sfning.  Prerequisite:  ATEC-312. 

ArEC-322  Electronics  Laboratory  I  (2)  Experiments  to  accom- 
pany ArEC-312.  Experiments  include:  DC  circuits,  resistance,  ca- 
pacitance, inductance,  AC  circuits,  rectifiers,  vacuum  tubes, 
toansistDrs,  and  amplifying  circuits.  Usually  offered  every  fafl.  Pre- 
requisite: ATEC-Sl  2,  wWdi  may  be  taken  concurrently. 
ArEC-323  Electronics  Laboratory  II  (2)  Experiments  to  accom- 
pany ArEC-313.  Experiments  include:  transistor  characteristics, 
multiple  transistor  amplifiers,  operational  amplifiers,  oscillators, 
gates,  flip-flops,  EVA  and  A/D  conversion,  and  circuits  using  ICs. 
Usually  oflfered  every  spring.  Prerequisite.'  ArEC-313,  which  may 
be  taken  concurrently. 

ATEC-390  Independent  Reading  Course  in  Audio  Technology 
(1-6)  Prerequisite:  permission  of  instructor  and  department 
ATEC-392  Coop«9^tive  Education  Field  Experience  (3-9)  Pre- 
requisite: pemnssion  of  department  and  Cooperative  Eiducation  of- 
fice. 

ATEC-410  Sound  Studio  Techniques  and  Practice  (3)  Multitrack 
recording  techniques  as  applied  to  professional  sound  systems.  Stu- 
dio consoles,  magnetic  tape  recording,  signal-processing  equipment, 
room  acoustics,  noise  reduction  systems,  multitrack  recorder  abgn- 
ment,  and  test  equipment.  Usuallyoffered  every  falL/'rerB^wisJte.ju- 
nior  standing  and  permission  of  instructor 

ArEC-420  Advanced  Sound-Studio  Techniques  (3)  Studio  set-up, 
nuCTophone  placement,  acoustic  tficory,  console  patchbay  dieory  and 
practice,  signal  processing  devices,  equalizers,  and  limiters.  Students 
participate  in  a  recording  session  in  which  Ate  set-up  and  4ie  opera- 
tion are  individually  assigned  and  evaluated.  Usually  offered  every 
spring.  Prerequisite.-  ArEC-410. 

ATEC-450  Audio  Technology  Capstone  (1-6)  Repeatable  for 
credit.  This  course  enables  students  to  pursue  advanced  disci- 
pline-specific projects,  whidi  may  include  electro-acoustic  instru- 
ment design  and  construction,  advanced  live  sound  reinforcement 
techniques,  post-production  audio  for  film  and  video,  audio  engineer- 
ing forcompact  disc  recordings,  and  eledro-aoouslic  music  composi- 
tion. Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite:  ArEC-220. 
ATEC-^0  Independent  Study  IVoject  in  Audio  Technology 
(1-6)  Prerequisite:  peitnission  of  instructor  and  department. 
ATEC-^l  Internship  (1-6)  fVere^ini^.'  peimisaon  of  instruc- 
tor and  department 

Gradutfe  and  Advanced  Undergraduate  Cburses 
AEEC-SOO  IVficroefectRMiics  (4)  An  introduction  to  modem  digi- 
tal audio  systans,  with  eirphaas  on  the  rdevail  principlesof  digi- 
tal electtoaics  Primary  subjects  are  logic  circuits,  rricrooompiter 
architecture,  and  miciDprocessor  progiamnnng.  Also  includes 
ccmverter  and  codec  design  and  use,  and  coding  systens.  The 
course  i^views  nurti>er  systens  and  introduces  spreadsheet  mod- 
elling  and  sinple  C  progranming.  Labcratoiy  worit  consists  of 
sjuple  cacuit  analysis  and  design  and  exercises  in  logical  nxxlel- 
ling  Usually  offered  alternate  falls.  Prerequisite:  ArEC-313  and 
ArEC-323.  Note.  MATH-211  orMAIH-221  is  recommended. 
ATEC-SOl  DigitalElectronks  (4)  A  continuation  of  AIEC-500, 
witi  oTfJiasison  the  theory  and  principles  oftfae  digital  audio  sig- 
nal Primary  subjects  are  digital  filter  deagn  and  irrplemraitatxxi, 
DSP  (Digital  Signal  FVocessing),  and  piDgrarrming  for  DSP.  In- 
cludes an  introduction  to  transform  metttods  and  agnal  analysis 
tedmiques.  Applicaticm  considerations  iiKlude  storage  and  traos- 


misaon  technolo  gies  and  di  gital  audio  woikstation  deagn  and  use. 
Laboratory  woric  consists  of  DSP  hardware  interfaong  and  pro- 
granming, and  quantitative  signal  and  discrete  system  analysis. 
Usually  offered  alternate  springs.  Prerequisite:  ATEC-500. 
ATEC-SO?  Digital  Audio  Workstation  I  (3)  An  introduction  to  dig- 
ital audio  workstations.  Includes  I/O  editing,  mixing,  synchroniza- 
tion, integration  with  otfier  audio  equipment,  file  management,  and 
ear  training.  Usually  offered  every  fall.  Prerequisite:  ATEC-420  or 
permission  of  Aie  department 

ATEC-508  Digital  Audio  Workstation  11  (3)  Continuation  of 
AriiC-507.  Includes  CD  premastering,  advanced  editing,  advanced 
mixing,  aixl  integration  with  IVDDl.  Usually  offered  every  sspiiag. 
Prerequisite:  ATEC-507. 

Biology 

Undergraduate  Courses 

BIO-IOO/BIO-IOOG  Great  Expo-iments  in  Btology  5:1  (4)  The 

core  ofbiology  is  ttie  scientific  experiment  This  course,  through  lec- 
ture and  laboratory,  focuses  on  some  classic  expCTiments  that  intro- 
duce students  to  tfK  modem  study  ofbiology  and  scientific  mefliod. 
Experiments  include  the  molecular  basis  of  mutation,  separation  of 
complex  biologically  important  molecules,  and  the  construction  of 
demographic  tables.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite:  corrt- 
pletion  of  the  University  Mathematics  Requirement,  or  concutrait 
enrolbnent  in  MArH-170  or  MArH-211  or  STAr-20Z 
BIO-llO/BIO-llOGGena^  Biology  I  5:1  (4)  An  in-depA  intro- 
duction and  exploration  of  flie  study  of  life  fiom  atone,  molecules, 
and  oiganelles  to  the  cellular  levds  of  organization.  Emphasis  cmi  cell 
structure  and  fiinction,  energetics  and  metabobsm,  dv  gene,  molecu- 
lar genetics,  and  evolution .  The  laboratory  component  introduces  the 
scientific  method  and  experimentation  through  the  study  of  mi- 
crobes, plants  and  animals.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite: 
completion  of  the  University  Mathematics  Requirement  or  concur- 
rent enrollment  in  MATH-ITO  or  MArH-21 1  or  MArH-221 .  Note: 
this  course  is  recommended  for  science  najors,  or  pre-medical  or 
honors  students  only. 

BIO-200/BIO-200G  Structure  and  Function  of  the  Human  Body 
5:2  (3)  The  human  organism  as  a  paradigm  for  biological  organiza- 
tion .  The  relationship  between  structure  and  fiinction  of  organ  sys- 
tems. Disease  processes  in  tfie  context  of  normal  physiology,  social 
concerns  from  a  biological  perspective.  Usually  offered  every  Derm. 
Prerequisite  for  General  Education  credit:  BIO-IOOG  or  BIO-l  lOG 
orPSYC-115G 

BIO-210/BIO-210G  General  Biology  II  5:2  (4)  An  exptoration  of 
tfie  origins  of  planet  Earfli  and  life.  Emphasis  on  the  organismal  and 
higher  levels  ofbiological  organizatioit  The  diversity  of  life  through 
a  survey  of  tfie  three  domains,  various  kingdoms  and  their  phylogert- 
etic  relationships.  The  form  and  fiinction  of  plants  and  animals.  A 
consideration  of  the  interrelationships  between  otganians  and  envi- 
ronment The  laboratory  compcnent  expkires  the  diversity  of  life  at 
the  ofganismal  and  higher  levels  of  biological  organization.  Studies 
include  form  and  fiinction  ofplants  and  animals,  dissection  oftfierat, 
and  selected  systems.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite: 
BIO-llO/BlO-UOG  Prerequisite  for  General  Education  credit. 
BIO- lOOG  or  BIO- 1  lOG  or  PSYC-11 5G  M>fe.  this  course  is  recom- 
mended for  science  rrKJors,  or  pre-medical  or  honors  students  only. 
BIO-220/BIO-220GThe  Case  for  Evolution  5:2  (3)  What  is  evo- 
lution, how  and  why  does  it  occur,  and  what  does  it  tell  us  about  the 
world  around  us?  This  course  reviews  the  process  of  evolution  fiom 
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the  initial  organic  soup  that  existed  some  four  billion  ycare  ago  to  the 
relatively  recent  emergence  of  humans.  It  investigates  why  species 
change  over  time,  both  in  their  individual  characteristics  and  their  rel- 
ative abundance,  and  ciamines  how  cultural  and  technological  ad- 
vances are  influc-ncing  the  current  and  ftmire  biological  evolution  of 
humans.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite  for  General  Edu- 
cation credit:  BIO-IOOG  or  BIO-1  lOG  or  PSYC-1 15G. 
BIO-300  Cell  Biok^  witfa  Laboratory  (4)  Integrated  study  of 
structure  and  function  of  eucaryotic  cells,  anphasiziiig  their 
ultrai*ructire,  biochemistry,  and  physiology.  \jsb  consists  of  bio- 
logical buflers,  protein  and  DNA  analysis^  histdogy,  and  enzyrrB 
kinetics.  Usually  offered  every  fall.  Prerequisite:  DIO-210  and 
CHEM-210. 

BIO-340  Marine  Biology  (3)  Biology  of  norine  oiganians  fiom  a 
global  peispective.  Influetx^  of  geok^y,  geography,  currents,  tides, 
waves,  winds,  salinity,  and  other  parameters  on  the  distribution  of 
marine  oiganisms.  Plankton,  nekton,  inbuna,  epi&una,  rocky  shores, 
coral  reefe,  estuarines,  beaches,  and  other  environments.  Marine 
ecology.  Exercises  mang  bving  and  preserved  marine  invertebrates 
and  fidies.  Weekend  field  trips  may  be  required.  Usually  ofifefed  al- 
tera ate  springs . /"reTE^nrisite ;  B 1O-210  or  BlO-240  and  permission  of 
the  instructor. 

BIO-v342  Marine  Mammals  (3)  An  introduction  to  inarine  mammal 
ecology,  social  oigani2Btion,  bdiavior,  acoustic  communication,  and 
conservation.  The  course  focusesonmarinemammalsin  U.S.  waters, 
including  bottlenoge  dolphin,  right  whale,  gray  whale,  and  West  In- 
dian manatee  Current  periodical  literature  and  text  readings  are  the 
basis  for  discussions.  Usually  offered  alternate  springs.  Prerequisite: 
BlO-lOO  or  BlOllO  and  BIO-210  or  Bia220. 
BIO-3S6  Genetics  with  Laboratory  (5)  Basic  genetic  priociples 
as  revealed  by  classical  and  tnodem  research  mettiods.  Patterns  of 
gene  transmission;  gene  structure,  functioi],  interactions,  aixl  nu- 
tation; chromDsornal  abaiaticns;  nonchiDinoscanal  inhedtanoe; 
biocfaemical  goietic^  and  population  genres.  Experiments  illus- 
trating basic  genetic  concepts,  using  materials  from  com, 
diosophila,  and  humans.  Usu^Jly  ofibred  every  spring.  Prerequi- 
site: BIO-300  or  permission  of  instructor. 
BIO^90  Independent  Reading  Course  in  Biology(l-6)  Prerequi- 
site: permission  of  instructor  and  department  chair. 
BIO-392  Cooperative  Education  FleW  Experience  (y-9)  Prereq- 
uisite: petmission  of  department  chair  and  Cooperative  Education  of- 
fice. 

BICM04  Biology  ofPlants  with  Laboratory  (4)  Anin-deptfa  sur- 
vey of  plant  structureand  fimctbn,  with  enphaks  on  pfaotosynflie- 
sis,  development,  {Aysiology,  and  evohitioa  Usually  offered 
alternate  ^ringp.  Pmrequisile:  BIO-210  and  CHEM-210. 
BIO410  Invertebrate  2bology  widi  Laboratory  (4)  Structure, 
evolution,  and  physblogy  of  invertebrate  aninals,  including  pro- 
tozoans. Emphasis  on  helminths  and  otherparaates,  medically  sig- 
nificant athropods,  and  taxa  of  sigoiiicaice  in  aquatic  biology. 
Laboratory  enphaacEs  variety  of  taxa  overtypes.  Usually  offawl 
alternate  fells.  Prerequisite:  BIO-210. 

BI0423  IntroduclioD  to  Ecology  p)  Fundamental  principles  of 
ecobgy,  with  emphasis  on  the  interaction  of  oiganians  and  ffidr 
environraenl  at  the  level  of  individuals,  populations,  and  comiru- 
nities,  induding  eneigy  fbw  throu^  and  nutrient  cycling  within 
ecosystems.  Application  of  ecological  principles  to  cun«nl  envi- 


ronmental issues.  Usually  offered  every  sprii]g.  Prerequisite: 
B IO-2 1 0;  calculus  or  statistics  course  is  hi^ly  reconmended. 
BI0434  Vertebrate  Anatomy  with  Laboratory  (4)  Examina- 
tion of  the  fiinction,  developmeit,  andevolutionary  history  of  ana- 
tomical structures  within  vertebiatcs.  1  noctures  and  laboratory 
woik  include  systematic  and  oonparative  analysis  of  different  ver- 
tebnte  species.  Laboratory  illustrates  anatomical  featifes  in  lower 
aixl  higher  vertebrates.  Usually  offered  alternate  talk.  Prerequi- 
site: BIO-210  and  BIO-300,  or  penrassion  of  instructor. 
BIO-435  Vertebrate  Phyaology  with  Laboratory  (4)  Propesties 
and  physiology  of  vertebrftc  orgsn  systems  are  exploied.  Labora- 
tory illiistiates  selected  physiobgical  priiBiples  and  enccwrages 
scieitiiic  inquiry.  Usually  offered  alternate  falls.  Prerequisite: 
BIO-300  or  permission  of  instructor 

BICM40  Microbiology  with  Laboratory  (4)  Introductory  sur- 
vey of  the  protists  (with  enphasis  on  bacteria):  ftieir  rmiphology, 
phyaology,  tnetabolian,  giowth,  and  destruction,  and  their  role  in 
hunm  w^are  as  agents  of  disease  and  eDvitonrrKntal  change. 
Laboratory  techniques  of  straitiing,  cultivation,  iaalation,  andiden- 
ti  fication  of  miaobes,  with  emphasis  on  bacteria  Experimaits  on 
physiology,  m^abolism,  aod  physical-chemical  effects  on  grjwfli 
and  death  of  miaobes.  Usially  offerededtemate  spring.  Prerequi- 
site: BIO-300  and  CHEM-310. 

BICM90  Independent  Study  Project  in  Bwlogy  (1-6)  Prerequi- 
site: permission  of  instructor  and  depaitmeit  chair. 
BI0491  Internship  (1-4)  Prerequisite:  permission  of  instmctor 
eind  department  chaii 

BI0497  Senior  Honors  Tbeas  I  (3)  Student  designed  original 
laboiatory  or  field  research  project.  Usually  offered  every  term 
Prerequisite:  Senior  Standing,  honors  piogtam,  petmission  of  de- 
partment. 

BI049S  Senior  Honors  Thesis  H  (3)  Conpleticn  of  student  de- 
signied  ordinal  laboiatory  or  fieJd  leseaich  project.  Results  bofli 
written  as  sciertific  paper(s)  and  presnted  in  departmental  semi- 
nar. Usually  ofifered  every  term.  Prerequisite:  BIO-497. 
BI0499  Senior  Seminar  in  Biology  (3)  This  seminar,  required 
of  all  senior  biobgy  majors,  challenges  students  to  examine  unify- 
ing principles  of  biotogy.  Different  subjects  are  presented  in  dis- 
cussions, through  faculty  and  guest  speakers,  readings,  and 
individual  student  presentations.  Usually  offered  every  spring. 
Prerequisite:  senior  biobgy  majors. 
Graduate  and  Advanced  Undergraduate  Courses 
BIO-500  Advanced  General  Microbiology  (3)  Structure  and 
iundional  anatomy  of  piocaryotic  cell  walk  and  merrhranes;  bac- 
terial phototrophs,  attotrc^s,  heterotrophs,  their  main  pafliwajs 
of  degradative  euid  synthetic  metabolism;  mechanisms  of 
procaryotic  genetic  exchange;  and  regulation  of  gene  ex|sessioa 
Prerequisite:  B1O440. 

BlO-SOl  Mechanisms  ofPathogenesis  (3)  Infectious  diseases  of 
humans  with  enphasis  on  bacterial  pathogens  and  tiie  biobgy  of 
file  causative  agents.  Host-pattiogens  and  the  biology  of  causatiw 
agaits.  Host-parasite  relatiottsbips,  pathogenesis,  imnunology, 
and  epidemiology  aie  studied.  Usually  offered  attemate  ^»ing^ 
(odd  years).  Prerequisite:  BIO440  or  graduate  standing. 
BIO-505  Introduction  to  Neurobiology  Q)  A  geno^  introduc- 
tion to  base  neuroamlomyandneuroiiiysJolog);  wittidiscussioiB 
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of  current  issues  tnneuroscience.  Intended  fiiradvoiced  undergradu- 
ates in  biology  or  psychology  pursuing  a  natural  science  curriculum, 
and  for  graduate  students  in  biology  andpsychology.  Usually  offered 
alternate  springs  (even  years).  Prerequisite:  BIO-300  or  graduate 
standing  or  permission  of  instructor. 

BIO-520  Topics  In  Marine  Zoology  with  Laboratory  (3)  Topics 
vary  by  section,  may  be  repeated  for  credit  witti  different  topic.  An 
advanced  marine  zoology  course  dealing  with  ecology,  evolution, 
systematics,  morphology,  andphysiology  of  major  taxoncanic  groups 
of  marine  organisms  in  particular  ecosystems.  Examples  include 
fidies  and  fidieries  science,  marine  birds,  crustaceans,  planktons, 
coral  reefe,  and  marine  mammab.  Lectures  are  au^nented  by  inter- 
active laboratories,  field  obsovations,  and  research  projects.  Usually 
offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite:  BIO340  or  equivalent. 
BIO-541  CeDular  Immunology  (3)  Current  concepts  of  the  iitt- 
mune  response  at  the  cellular  level  Structtire  and  function  of  the 
T-lymphocyte,  B-lynyhocyte,  macrophages,  and  ancillary  cells. 
Theories  of  antibody  diversity  and  the  cellular  basis  of  irnmuno- 
globulin  formation.  Cellular  a^ctsofinrnunologictolerance,hy- 
peraensitivity,  surveillance,  and  dinical  immmology.  Review  of 
the  current  liteiature.  Usually  ofifeiedaltemate  springs  (odd  yeais). 
Prerequisite:  BlO-300  or  graduate  standing. 
BIO-5S0  Oevelopinental  Biology  (3)  The  descriptive  morphd- 
ogy,  physiolo©',  biochenistry,  genetics,  and  nDlecidar  biology  of 
the  developmaital  pmcesses  ina  variety  of  or^nians.  Usually  of- 
fered alternate  springs  (ewn  years).  Prerequisite:  BIO-300,  under- 
graduates must  take  BIO-551  concurrenfly. 
BIO-S51  Devdopmental  Biology  Laboratory  (1)  Training  in 
embryo  manipulatian  atxl  study  of  prepaid  rricrDsoopic  slides  in 
oixter  to  iUusliate  develqnnental  concepts.  Usually  offered  aHer- 
nate  springs  (even  years).  Prerequisite:  BIO-300  and  concurrent 
registration  inBIO-550. 

BIO-562  Aquatic  Field  Methods  (3)  Biological,  ctemical,  and 
physical  analysis  of  fre^water  habitats  such  as  springs,  streams, 
and  lakes.  Students  participate  in  several  wedcraid  field  trips  to 
cx>ixluct  groiq)  projects  and  leam  skills  for  geographic  survey, 
chemical  and  physical  examinatioiis  of  water  quahty,  rapid 
bioassesaneot  protocols,  taxanomic  identification  of  aquatic  flcra 
and  fauna,  and  statistical  data  analysis  and  presentation  of  results. 
Usually  offered  alternate  IkUs  (odd  years).  Prereqidsite:  BIO-423 
and  MArH-221  or  STAT-202,  or  graduate  standing  in  bislogy  or 
environriKntal  science,  or  permission  of  instructor 
BIO-S63  Terrestrial  Field  Metliods  (3)  Biological,  diemical,  and 
physical  analysis  of  terrestrial  habitats  of  the  Eastern  deciduous 
forest.  Students  participle  in  several  weekend  field  trips  to  con- 
duct groi5>  prqjectsand  leam  dolls  for  geogr^iric  survey  of  terrain 
using  GPS,  chemical  and  physical  examinations  of  soil  quality, 
field  samplingtechniquesoffkira  and  fauna, taxonordc identifica- 
tion of  forest  flora  and  fama,  and  statistical  data  analysis  and  pre- 
servation of  results  Usually  offered  alternate  falls  (even  years). 
Prerequisite:  BI0423  and  MATH-221  or  STAr-202,  or  graduate 
standing  in  biology  or  environmentd  science,  or  pemnssion  of  in- 
structor 

BIO-566  Evdutionary  M echauians  (3)  The  genetic  ccmposi- 
tion  of  populations  and  ttie  theory  end  principles  of  iiatural  selec- 
ticai  Species  fortcHtion  and  differentiation  in  Darwinian  and 


neo-Darwinian  theory.  Evolution  above  the  species  level  and  cir- 
rent  evolutionary  concepts  (sudi  as  sociobiology  and  catastropfae 
theory)  are  also  considered.  Lfeually  offered  attemste  laDs  (odd 
years).  Prerequisite:  BIO-356. 

BIO-567  Evolutionary  Ecology  (3)  The  ecology  of  otganisms  is 
made  clear  in  the  context  of  evolution  and  flie  study  of  evolution  is 
gre^y  erriched  by  an  understanding  of  the  ecological  circum- 
stances in  which  evolution  occurs.  This  course  focuses  on  the  in- 
terface between  the  two  and  ttie  matherrBtical  modds  involved. 
Prerequisite:  BI0423  and  MATH-221. 
BIO-583Mola:ular  Biology  (3)  An  in-depth  study  of  gme  struc- 
ture and  expression.  Concepts  are  described  and  illustrated  fiirber 
with  exarrples  and  discussion  of  classic  and  current  papers  fixjm 
tiie  scientific  literature.  Includes  DNA,  RNA  and  protein  synthesis, 
regulation  of  gene  expression  in  pnxaryotes  and  eucaryotes,  nu- 
cleic acid  structure,  RN  A  processing  DMA  binding  proteins  and 
transcription  factors,  oncogeiKS,  tTansforraation,  mutations,  DNA 
repair  and  recombination.  Usually  offered  every  fall  Prerequisite: 
BIO-356,  CHEM-5eO  is  reconmended. 
BIO-590  Independent  Readmg  Course  in  Biology  (1-6)  Pte- 
reqiasite:  permission  of  instructor  and  departiTBnt  cfaair 
Graduate  Courses 

BIO-677  Special  Topics  In  Developmental  Biology  (1-4)  Topics 
vary  by  section,  nay  be  repeated  for  credit  with  difierent  topic.  Cur- 
rent research  topics  such  as  nuclear-cytoplasmic  interactions,  cell 
surface  in  development,  developmental  aspects  of  carcinogenesis, 
and  gene  expression  in  development  Usually  o&red  every  spring. 
Prerequisite:  permission  of  instructor. 

BIO-679  Topics  in  Evolutionary  Biology  (1-4)  Topics  vary  by  sec- 
tion ,  may  be  repeated  for  credit  with  different  topic.  Current  research 
topics  such  as  molecular  evolution,  biochemical  approaches  to  evo- 
lution, matfiematical  imdeling  of  evolutionary  processes,  and  the  in- 
teraction of  genetics,  developmental  biology,  ecology,  and 
evolutionary  biology.  Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite: 
permissKm  of  instructor 

BI(>690Independait  Study  Fkniject  in  Biology  (\-€)  Prereqid- 
site: permission  of  instructor  and  departmait  chair 
BI0491  Internship  (1-6)  Prerequisite:  permissionof  instructor 
and  department  diair 

BI0492  Cooperative  Education  Field  Experience  (3-6)  Pre- 
reqidsite: perrrission  of  department  chair  and  Cooperative  Educa- 
tion ofiBce. 

BI0^97  Research  M^hodobgy  in  Biobgy  Q)  Basic  scientifk: 
research  ^dlls  necessary  fcr  experimental  design,  dataanalysis,  lit- 
eratixe  critiques,  and  disseminating  results,  hicludes  techniques 
for  literature  researdi,  sciaitific  writing  including  thesis  proposal 
preparation,  the  use  of  sttf  stical  package^  and  the  preparation  of 
an  oral  presentation  for  a  thesis  defense,  serrrinar,  or  professiorBl 
meeting.  Usually  offered  every  fall.  Prerequisite:  graduate  stand- 
ing in  biology. 

BIO-790  Biology  Literature  Research  (1-6)  Students  conduct  a 
literature  search  on  some  aspect  of  flie  biological  sdenoes  under 
ttie  direction  of  their  guidance  oomrrittee,  culminating  in  the  sub- 
mission of  a  review  paper  Usually  offered  evay  term  Prereqid- 
site: MA  candidate  in  biology. 

BIO-797  Master's  Theas  Research  (1-6)  Prerequisite:  MS. 
candidate  in  biology 
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Chemistry 


Undergraduate  Courses 

CHEM-IOO/CHEM-IOOG  The  Molecular  World  5:1  (4)  A  gen- 
eral introduction  to  chemistry  leading  to  biochemistry  and  the  chem- 
istry oflife.  Study  of  the  composition  of  materials,  their  structures  and 
properties,  related  enejgy  conversioiis,  and  the  use  of  molecular  ge- 
netic information.  Questions  of  scientific  inquiry  and  the  scientific 
method  in  cultural  and  historical  contexts  arc  considered.  Usually  of- 
fered every  term.  Pmrajuisitc:  completion  of  ttie  University  Mathe- 
matics Requirement,  or  concurrent  enrollment  in  MATH-ITO  or 
MATH-211orSTAr-202. 

CHEM-llO/CHEM-llOGGeneral  Chemistry  1 5:1  (4)  Ageneral 
introduction  to  chemistry:  the  scientific  method;  atomic  structure; 
stoichiometry  and  chemical  reactions;  heat  changes;  electronic  stiuc- 
ture  of  afcims,  molecular  geometry;  and  liquid,  solid,  gas,  and  solution 
chemistiy.  Piuvides  a  sound  basis  in  concepts,  vocabulary,  and  ana- 
lytical problem  solving.  Related  laboratory  work  covers  the  scientific 
method,  measurements  using  scientific  apparatuses,  collection  and 
manipulation  o  f  data,  enor  analysis,  and  illustration  of  scientific  prin- 
ciples. Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite:  completion  of  the 
University  Mathematics  Requirement,  or  coocurrent  enrollment  in 
MATH-I70or  MArH-211  orSrAr-202. 

CHEM-205/CHEM-205G  The  Human  Genome  5:2  (3)  The  hu- 
man genome  is  the  DN  A  book  of  life,  containing  information  to  cre- 
ate networits  of  proteins  dat  construct  a  human  being.  The  course 
discusses  how  the  genome  was  read,  how  variants  in  DNA  infomia- 
tioD  are  detected,  and  how  interactions  of  netwoiks  of  proteins  are  de- 
ciphered. Also,  how  this  information  dianges  views  of  disease, 
medical  treatments,  and  our  image  of  ourselves  as  a  species.  Can  en- 
vironmeotal  factors  override  our  genes  (nurture  vs.  nature)?  Substan- 
tial focus  on  etiucal  and  social  issues  related  to  genetic  testing,  gene 
therapy,  and  our  understanding  of  race.  Usually  offered  every  temi. 
Premquisitefor  General  Education  cndit:  BIO-IOOG  or  BIO-llOG 
orCHEM-lOOGorCHEM-nOGorPHYS-lOOGorPHYS-lOSGor 
PHYS-llOG  or  PSYC-1 1 5G 

CHEM-210/CHEM-210G  Genei^l  Chemistry  n  5:2  (4)  Oxida- 
tion-reduction reactions,  reaction  rates,  equilibrium  and  its  relation  to 
flwrmodynamics,  acid-base  chemistry  and  its  practical  applications, 
electrochemistry,  molecular  bonding  flieory,  and  nuclear  chemistry. 
Related  laboratory  work  covers  titration  techniques,  spectroscopic 
analysis,  kinetics  experiments,  and  introduction  to  qualitative  and 
quantitative  analysis.  Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite: 
CHEM-llO/llOG  Prerequisite  for  General  Education  credit. 
CH&M-IOOG  or  CHEM-UOG  or  PHYS-IOOG  or  PHYS-105G  or 
PHYS-llOG 

CHEM-220/CHEM-220G  Enviromnaital  Resources  and  En- 
ergy 5:2  (3)  General  discussion  of  the  chemistry  of  our  environment, 
including  description  of  the  ideal  unpolluted  en  viionment  and  a  his- 
toric viewofpoDuticn.  Classes  and  interactions  of  pollutants  wiA  ^ 
environment  are  described.  En^hasis  is  placed  on  understanding  die 
chemistry  of  pollutants  and  how  they  affect  our  quality  of  Ufe. 
Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite  for  General  Education 
credit:  CHEM-IOOG  or  CHEM-llOG  or  PHYS-IOOG  or 
PHYS-  105G  or  PHYS- 1 1 OG 

CHEM-23a/CHEM-230G  Earth  Sciences  5: 2(3) Cotnbines geol- 
ogy, geophysics,  and  geochemistry  in  describing  die  evolution  of  our 
planet,  the  deep  structure  of  the  earth,  its  plate  tectonic  evolution,  and 
interaction  of  the  crust  with  the  hydrosphere,  biosphere,  and  atmo- 


sphere. Occasional  laboratory  demonstrations  and  field  trips.  UsuaDy 
offered  every  term.  Prerequisite  for  General  Education  credit: 
CMFM-IOOG  or  CHFM-l lOG  or  PHYS-IOOG  or  PHYS-105G  or 
PHYS-llOG. 

CHEM-250/CHEM-250G  Criminalistics,  Crime,  and  Society 
5:2(3)  This  course  presents  the  un  ique  and  challenging  application  of 
science  to  law.  The  focus  is  on  the  scientific  aspects  of  criminal  inves- 
tigations and  judicial  process.  The  course  inckides  an  overview  of  fo- 
rensic  science,  the  identification  of  illicit  drugs,  fibers,  hairs, 
accelerants,  gun  dwt  residues,  and  explosives  by  chemical  analysis, 
as  well  as  DNA  profiling.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  techniques  of 
sampling  a  crime  scene  and  the  use  of  physical  evidence  to  help  solve 
cases.  Students  learn  how  to  unlock  the  mystery  of  crimes  throu^ 
application  of  physical  and  chemical  techniques.  Prerequisite  for 
General  FAucaHon  credit:  CHEM-IOOG  or  CHEM-llOG  or 
PHYS-IOOG  or  PHYS-105G  or  PHYS-llOG. 
CHEM-310  Organic  Cbemislry  I  (3)  Systemrtic  treatmait  of 
hydrocaitons,  alkyl  halides,  alcohols,  carbonyl  oompounds^  acids^ 
and  their  derivatives.  Ionic  and  fi^e  radical  re£»tions  and 
stereochemistry.  Usually  offered  every  fall.  Prerequisite: 
CHEM-210.  Must  be  taken  concurraatly  with  CHEM-312 
CHEM-312  Organk  Chemislry  1  Labw^tory  (1)  Laboiatory 
fheoiy  and  practice  in  syntheas,  separation,  andpurificationof  or- 
ganicconpoimds.  Inlioductionto  separation  tecfaniqics  including 
thin-layer,  colutm,  and  gas  chroniatogra{^y.  Usually  ofiEbied  ev- 
ery fall.  Prerequisite:  Must  be  taken  concurrently  with 
CHEM-310. 

CHEM-320  Organk  Chemistry  n  (3)  Aliphatic  and  aromatic 
compounds  and  electropMic  sifcstitution;  spectral  methods;  and 
nitrogen  compounds  and  their  derivatives.  Introduction  to 
polyfimctional  oompoimds  including  aminD  acids,  caibohydiates, 
lipids,  and  nucleic  acids.  Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prerequi- 
site: CHEM-310;  must  be  taken  concurrently  with  CHEM-322. 
CHEM-322  Organic  Chemistry  II  Laboratory  (1)  Multistep 
syndssBs;  synthesis  of  polyfiinctional  con^unds,  introduction  to 
infiared  and  nuclear  magnetic  resonance  ^jectra;  qualitative  or- 
ganic analysis.  Usually  offered  every  spring  Pnreqidsite:  oust  be 
taken  concurrertly  with  CHEM-320. 

CHEM-330  Environmental  Chemistry  (3)  Thfe  course  empha- 
sizes that  all  parts  of  tfe  environment  are  made  up  of  chemicals,  and 
diat  natural  processes  occurring  in  the  environment  all  involve  chent- 
ical  reactions.  As  part  of  a  description  of  the  chemistry  of  the  Utho 
sphere,  hydrosphere,  and  atmosphere,  the  composition  of  an 
unpolluted  environment  is  presented,  as  well  as  techniques  used  by 
die  EPA  to  measure  pollutants.  Prerequisite:  CHEM- 1 10. 
CHEM-350  Quantitative  Analysis  (3)  Theory  of  acid-base, 
corrfilexation,  precipitation,  and  redox  equilibria;  volumetric  and 
gravimetric  analyses;  separations;  statistical  analysis  of  data,  sepa- 
lation  and  analysis  of  complex  rrixtines.  Lfeually  offered  aJtemate 
fells.  Prerequisite:  CHEM-210  and  MATH-221;  must  be  taken 
concunwitly  with  CHEM-351. 

CHEM-351  Quantitative  Analysis  Laboratory  (2)  Practice  in 
classical  analytical  trethods  of  aialysis,  induding  precipitation  ti- 
trations and  gravimetric  analysis;  tKUtralization  titrations  and 
poteitioiiBtric  mediods;  oxidation,  reduction,  and  corrqilex  fi)r- 
mation  titrations;  and  electrochemical  methods.  Com- 
puter-assisted statistical  analysisofdaJa.  Usually  ofiFeied  altemate 
611&  Prerequisite:  mist  be  takm  concurraitly  with  CHEM-350. 
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CHEM-390  bdependent  Readii^  Coirse  in  Chemistry  (1-6) 

Prerequisite:  penrnssion  of  instructor  and  departniBnt  chair. 
CHEM-392  Cooperative  Education  Field  Experience  (3-9) 

Prerequisite:  permission  of  department  chair  and  the  Cooperative 
Education  ofiSce. 

CHEM-398  Honors:  Junior  Year  (1-3)  Independent  chemical  lab- 
oratory research  project  under  the  direction  of  a  faculty  advisor. 
Usually  offered  every  Ml.  Prerequisite:  CHEM-320/CHEM-322, 
and  pennission  of  department  chair  and  university  honors  director. 
CHEM-399  Honors:  Junior  Year(l-3)  Independent  chemical  lab- 
oratory research  project  under  the  direction  of  a  faculty  advisor. 
Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite:  CHEM-320/CHEM-322, 
concurrent  registration  in  CHEM-507,  a  grade  of  B  or  better  in 
CHEM-398  if  taken,  and  permisaon  of  departnKnt  chair  and  univer- 
sity honors  director. 

CHEM-401  Geology  (3)  Study  of  tte  interior  and  exterior  of  tte 
earth  and  how  it  warks.  Focus  is  on  the  processes  tat  shape  the 
earOi's  surface:  weathering,  mass-wasting,  wder,  wind,  glacieis, 
and  plate  tectcnics.  The  evolution  of  the  earth  including  fte  inqBct 
of  earthquakes,  rock  defcrmation,  and  landscape  evolution.  The 
inport  of  the  need  for  energy  and  mineralresources  is  also  consid- 
ered. Usually  offered  every  third  semester  Prerequisite: 
CHEM-IIO. 

CHEM-410  Hopfaysical  Chemistry  (3)  This  physical  diemisfry 
course  provides  an  introducticn  to  quantum  mechanics,  statistical 
mechanics,  thermodynamics,  and  kinetics  applied  to  biological 
systems  by  using  exam^des  from  the  life  sciences.  Usually  offaed 
ahemate  falls.  Prer^uisUe:  CHEM-210  andMATH-221. 
CHEM-411  Biophysical  Chemistry  Laboratory  (1)  Experi- 
maits  illustrate  piractical  applications  of  physical  chanistry  to  bio- 
chemical and  biological  systems.  Lfeually  oflfered  alternate  falls. 
Prerequisite:  must  be  taken  concurrently  with  CHEM-410. 
CHEM-460  Instrumental  Analysis  (3)  Theory  of  optical  and 
electroanalytical  methods,  including  spectrophotometry, 
fhiorometry,  spectrography,  and  Hame  and  atomic  spectroscopy, 
ion-selective  electrodes,  polarogrsqiiy;  atrperometiy;  mass  spec- 
trometry, chromatography;  electronics;  radiometric  tecfaniques; 
isotope  dfluticn;  and  neutron  activation  analysis.  Analyas  of  er- 
rors. Usually  offered  alternate  springs.  Prerequisite:  CHEM-320 
and  MArH-222,  trust  be  taken  concuircntly  with  CHEM-461. 
CHEM-461  Instnonental  Analyas  Laboratory  Q)  Practice  in 
m^odsof  instrurrsntal  analyss  including  atomic  djsoiption  and 
emission  spectroscopy;  gas  and  high  pressure  liquid  chrMnatogra- 
jAy,  nudeariiBgn^c  resonance,  ultraviolet,  visible,  infrared,  and 
flucrescence  ^ctroscopy;  and  measurements  with  ion  selective 
electrodes.  Usually  offered  alternate  springs.  Prerequisite:  musthe 
taken  concurrently  witti  CHEM-460. 

CHEM-490  Independent  Staidy  Project  in  Chemistiy  (1-6) 
Prerequisite:  penrnssion  of  instructor  and  depaitment  chair. 
CHEM-491  lBterosbip(l-6)PrerequisilB:  pramissionof  instruc- 
tor and  department  chair 

CHEM'498  Honors:  Senior  Year  (1-3)  hidependent  cfaemical 
laboratoiy  research  project  unda-  the  direction  of  a  feailty  advisor. 
Usually  offered  eveiy  fall.  Prerequisite:  CHEM420,  CHEM-460, 
a  grade  ofB  orbetta-  in  CHEM-399if  taken,  and  pemissioD  ofde- 
partmoit  chair  and  univasity  bonois  director. 


CHEM-499  Honors:  S«nior  Year  (1-3)  Independent  diemical 
laboratory  research  project  unda  the  direction  of  a  faculty  advisor 
A  senior  tfaeas  must  be  writtai  and  the  results  of  res^n^  pre- 
sented at  a  departmental  seminar.  Lfeually  offered  every  spring. 
Prerequisite:  CHEM-498  with  a  grade  ofT3  or  betta  if  tdcen,  pior 
or  concunent  registration  in  CHEM-507,  and  pemiissdon  of  de- 
partment diair  and  imiveEity  honors  director 
Graduate  and  Advanced  Undergraduate  Courses 
CHEM-501  Princples  of  Analytical  Chemistry  (3)  Spectro- 
scopic and  chrom£tfogia{iiic  techniques,  electrochemistry,  and 
data  treatment.  Usually  offered  alternate  spnnga  Prerequisite:  or- 
ganic chemistiy  and  quantitative  analysis. 
CHEM-S06  Human  Physiological  Chemistry  (3)  Cell  stmcture, 
structures  and  fiinctions  of  amino  acids,  peptides,  and  proteins. 
Chaactoistics  of  bbod,  hemoglobin,  and  enzymes.  Central  me- 
tabolism and  Hoenergetics.  Neurotransmission  Jind  musde  con- 
traction. Metabolism  of  carbchydrates,  fatty  acids,  lipids,  and 
amino  acids.  Hsrmcnal  regulation.  Experiments  cooidinated  wi& 
the  lectures .  Does  not  fidfill  requirements  in  either  chanistiy  or  bi - 
ology  degree  programs.  Lfeually  offered  every  spring.  Prerequi- 
site: a  year  of  general  chenistry. 

CHEM-508  Human  Biochemistry  Laboratory  (1)  Experiments 
related  to  clinical  analysis  of  human  biochemicals.  Examines  per- 
sonal blood  components,  buffers,  antacids,  digestion,  practical  statis- 
tics,  determination  of  blood  hemoglobin,  colorimetry, 
bioluminescence,  enzymes,  oral  ^ucose  tolerance  testing,  insuKn,  di- 
abetes, hypoglycemia,  determination  of  blood  HDL  cholesterol  , 
lipoproteins,  and  heart  disease.  Usually  offered  alternate  springs  (odd 
years).  Prerequisite:  Biochemislry  I  and  Biochemistiy  11  (may  be 
taken  concurrently). 

CHEM-SIO  Advanced  Fliysical  Chemistry  (3)  Advanced  pl^s- 
ical  chemistry  couise  covering  quantum  chemistry,  molecular 
spectroscopy,  group  theory,  and  modem  physical  cfaemislry  re- 
search topics.  Usually  offered  ahemate  sprites.  Prerequisite: 
CHEM-410  aal  MATH-SI  3. 

CHEM-Sll  Advanced  Physical  Chemistry  Laboratory  (2) Ex- 
periments in  quantum  chemistry,  spectroscopy,  and  physical 
chemical  methods.  Usually  offered  altemEte  springs.  Prerequisite: 
must  be  taken  concirrently  wifti  CHEM-510. 
CHEM-520  Advanced  Organic  Chemistry  I  (3)  Principles  of 
physical  organic  chemistry.  Eiondingand  ocmfamiatiaial  analysis; 
nucleophilic  sdbstitition  d  caibon;  elimination  and  addition  reac- 
tions; carbene  themistry;  and  cycloaddition  reactions.  Usually  of- 
fered evay  fall.  Prerequisite:  organic  and  physical  chemistry. 
CHEM-521  Advanced  Organic  Chemistry  11  (3)  Synthetic  and 
mechanistic  aspects  of  the  chemistry  of  carbonyl  corr^unds. 
Acyiations,  alkylations,  and  other  condensations;  oxidation  and  re- 
duction reactions.  AppUc^on  of  orbital  symmetry  correlations  to 
oiganic  reactions.  Lfeually  offered  every  spring. 
CHEM-53S  Topics  in  Biological  and  Organic  Chemistry  (3) 
Topics  vary  by  section,  may  be  repeated  for  credit  wifli  di&rent 
topic.  Rotating  topics  include  advanced  techniques  in  QSAR  and 
drug  discovery.  Usually  offered  ahemate  springs.  Prerequisite: 
CHEM-4«),  CHEM461 ,  and  CHEM-550. 
CHEM-540  Advanced  Analytical  Chemistry  (3)  Modem  tech- 
niques of  chemical  analysis:  gas  chromatography,  high  performance 
hquid  chromatograi^y,  ion  chromatography,  mass  q)ectroscopy, 
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Fourier  transform  infrared,  atomic  absoi]^on  spectroscopy,  induc- 
tively-coupled plaana  spectroecopy.  Usually  offered  alternate  tails. 
Prerequisite:  CHEM-460  and  CHEM-461 . 
CBEM-550  Advanced  Inoi^nic  Chemistry  (3)  Electronic 
stmctuie  of  atoms,  periodic  tre«Ls,  bonding  and  structujv  of  cova- 
lent  oompxinds,  electronegativity,  bending  and  structure  of  coor- 
din^on  oompiexes,  acids  and  bases,  orgpnorrEtallic  chemistry, 
and  bioiiBfganic  chemistry.  Usually  offeied  every  fdl.  Prenxfui- 
site:  jAysical  diemistry. 

CHEM-552  iDorgank  Chemistry  Laboratory  (1)  An  introduc- 
tion to  classical  inorganic  cheirical  syn&eses,  purification  mettt- 
ods,  and  analyses  Techniques  utilized  in  the  identification  of 
compounds  iodude  Fourier  tianstixTn  infiared,  ultra  violet  and 
visiHe,  'H  nuclear  magnetic  resonaiKse  and  mass  spectroscopies, 
and  magnetic  aisoeptibility  measurements  Sorre  synthetic  proce- 
dures utilize  an  inert  atmosphere  approadi  Usually  ofifered  alter- 
nate fells.  Prerequisite:  organic  chemistry  laboratory. 
CHEM-555  Topics  in  Inorganic  and  Analytical  Chemistiy  (3) 
Topics  vary  by  section,  may  berepeated  for  credit  wittidi&rent  topic. 
Rotating  topics  include  ad  vanced  techniques  in  NMR  and  mass  spec- 
trometry. Usually  offered  alternate  springs.  Prerequisite: 
CHEM^teO,  CHEM-461 ,  and  CHEM-550. 
CHEM-560  Biochemistry  I  (3)  Includes:  origin  of  life;  review  of 
structures  and  functions  of  subcellular  components  and  intracellular 
transport;  water  and  hydrogen  bonding;  structures  and  fiinctiais  of 
amino  acids,  peptides,  and  proteins;  chemical  syndesis,  architBcture, 
conformation,  and  dynamics  of  proteins;  DNA  and  RNA  structures 
and  fimctions,  DNA  replicatioD,  fte  genetic  code,  transcription  and 
translation;  protein  evolution;  enzyme  characteristics,  kinetics,  inhi- 
bition, transition-state  analog  and  mechanisms;  enzyme  evolution 
and  regulation;  myoglobin,  hemoglobin,  allostery,  and  sickle-cell 
anemia;  structures  and  fimctions  of  lipids.  Usually  offered  every  611. 
Prerequisite:  one  year  of  organic  chemistry. 
CHEM-561  Biochemistry  II  (3)  Includes:  metabolism, 
biogeneigetics,  digestion,  and  glycolysis;  flie  Krebs  cycle,  electron 
transpoit,  oxidative  phosphorylation  and  mitochondrial  membrane 
transport  the  pentrose  phosphate  pathway,  fatty  acid  oxidation,  and 
amino  acid  degradahon;  ghiooneogenesis,  glycogen,  carbohydrate 
metabolism,  fctty  add  syntfiesis,  lipid  synthesis,  amino  acid  synflie- 
sis,  transmethylation,  and  mononucleotide  synthesis;  integFotion  of 
fiiel  inetoboKsm  and  hormones;  nucleic  acids  and  viruses;  DNA  oi^ 
ganization,  replication,  mutation,  repair,  and  expression;  molecular 
genetics  and  regulation  of  gene  expression;  antibodies;  genetic  engi- 
neering; biotechnological  meAxxls  and  cloning.  Usually  offered  ev- 
ery spring.  Prerequisite:  Biochetnistry  I. 

CHEM-565  Introduction  to  Proteondcs  (3)  An  introduction  to 
genomics  and  protein  production  fiom  genes.  Includes  protein  activi- 
ties and  fimctions;  netwoiks  of  prrteins  and  protein  expression; 
stmctuial  biological  method  for  determining  protein  stmctures  and 
interactions  of  small  molecules  sudi  as  pharmaceuticals,  wi^  protein 
targets;  and  methods  for  identifying  protein  fimctions  and  pro- 
tein-protein interaction  networks.  Usually  ofifered  alternate  springs. 
Prerequisite:  CHEM-560. 

CHEM-S90  IndependeDt  Reading  Course  in  Chemistry  (1-^ 
Prerequisite:  petmission  of  instructor  and  departrtKnt  chair 
Graduate  Courses 

CHEM-602  Research  Method  Des^  (3)  The  development  ofbb- 
oratory  ^lls  and  diemical  comnimication.  An  introduchon  to  labo- 


ratory safety,  eye  protection,  and  dealing  with  hazardous  materials, 
and  how  to  search  literature  indexes  by  formula  and  structure.  Pre- 
sentation of  the  purpose  and  strategy  of  research  method  design,  and 
preparation  of  a  research  prope)sai.  Usually  offered  every  Iflll 
CHKM-603  Cfiemical  Characteri/atlon  (3)  Presentation  and  prac- 
tice of  modem  chemical  techniques,  including  ttun  layer  chromatog- 
raphy, analytical  and  preparative  high  pressure  liquid 
chTomatography,  gas  chromatography,  ion  chronwtography,  capil- 
lary electnjphoresis,  GC-MS  and  LC-MS,  NMR,  sample  extraction 
and  preparation  techniques  and  methods  used  to  standardize  instru- 
ments. Usually  offered  every  spring. 

CHEM-604  Advanced  Laboratory  Techniques  (3)  Continuation 
of  CHEM-603.  The  theory  and  practice  of  modem  chemical  re- 
search techniques  including  thin  layer  chromatography,  analytical 
and  preparative  high  pressure  liquid  chromatography,  gas  chroma- 
tography, ion  chromatography,  capillary  electrophoresis,  GC-MS 
and  IjC-MS,  NMR,  sample  extraction  and  preparation  techniques 
and  methods  used  to  standardize  instruments.  Usually  offered  every 
spring. 

CHEM-605  Reseaixh  Seminar  (3)  Continuation  of  CHEM-604. 
Presentation  and  practice  of  modem  chemical  techniques,  including 
tfiin  layer  chromatography,  analytical  and  preparative  high  pressure 
liquid  chromatography,  gas  chromatography,  ion  chromatography, 
capillary  electrophoreas,  GC-MS  and  LC-MS,  NMR,  sample  ex- 
traction and  preparaticn  techniques  and  mediods  used  to  standardize 
instruments.  Students  present  a  seminar  describing  the  experimental 
results  of  their  research  project.  Usually  offered  every  spring. 
CHEM-^l  Principiesoribxicology  (3)Ba£icprinciplesofhow 
chenicals,  dmgs,  and  natural  products  ater  biological  systema 
Medianisms  and  conditions  under  which  harmM  elTects  nay  oc- 
cur are  enphasized  Also  oonsidBied  are  biological  and  chemical 
factcrs  that  influence  toxicity;  routes  of  administration;  epcperi- 
mental  design;  specid  tests;  statistical  aialysis  of  data;  extrapola- 
tion of  animal  (fata  to  man;  and  regulatory  aspects  of  toxicology. 
Usually  offered  alternate  fells.  Prerequisite:  organic  chemistry. 
CHEM-4K2  Toxicobgical  Testing  Q)  A  survey  of  the  principal 
methods  ised  to  assess  the  toxicity  of  chonicals,  covering  acute 
and  chronic  tests  using  animals  and  short-tam  in  vitro  alternatives 
that  are  being  developed.  The  scientific  baas  of  and  limitations  of 
each  test  are  examiiBd.  Genetic  toxicology  is  a  special  focii& 
Usually  offered  alternate  springs  P/erequisile:  CHEM-671  orpw- 
mission  of  instmctor 

CHElVI-690  Independeit  Study  Project  in  Chemistry  (1-ti) 
Prerequisite:  permission  of  indmctor  and  depaitment  chair 
CHEM-^1  lotemdiip  (1-6)  Prerequisite:  permission  of  in- 
stmctor ai]d  departmrait  chair. 

CHEM-Sn  Coopovtive  Education  Field  Estperience  (3-^ 
Prerequisite:  permission  of  departnsnt  chair  and  the  Cooperative 
EdiKBtionoflSoe. 

CHEM-700  Soninar  in  Chemistry  (1)  Pieparationand  presenta- 
tion of  a  papier  of  jjrofessional  quality.  Usvally  offered  every  fall 
and  spring  Prerequisite:  CHEM-507  and  12  graduate  credit  hours 
in  diemistry. 

CHEM-ISl  Research  Seminar  in  Tbxicology  and  Biociiemi»- 
try  (3)  Topics  vary  by  section,  nay  be  repeated  for  ciedit  with  dif- 
feient  topjic.  Students  deliver  oral  and  written  tepxjrte  on  various 
topics  in  contemporaiy  toxicology,  covering  biobgical  and  diemi- 
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cal  medianisiiis  of  action  of  toxicants,  testing  mettiodology,  and 
sodetal  issues.  Usually  ofiFered  every  qning. 
CHEM-797  Masta-'s  Ibesis  Research  (1-6) 
CHEM-799  DDctoral  Dissertatioii  Research  (1-20) 

Communication 

Note :  The  program  trade  or  tracks  of  each  undergraduate  profes- 
sional course  are  noted  in  the  course  descrftions  below:  (BJ) 
Broadcast  Joimalian,  (PS)  Print  Joutnalian,  (PC)  Pi±)lic  Cbmnn- 
nication,  (VM)  Visual  Maiia  Commmication  and  \fedia  Studies 
courses  are  identified  by  (MS).  Conmunication  and  Media  Studies 
coirses  approved  for  pint  and  broadcast  joimaUan  oxgois  are 
identified  by  (IMS). 
NoDcretfit  Courses 

COMM-033  Practicum  in  Non-Linetr  Editing  (0)  Aone-wed^  in- 
tensive couise  designed  to  introduce  basic  concepts  and  applications 
of  non-linear  editing  Workshop  format  covers  basic  and  intermediate 
non-linear  editing  skills  on  the  Media  100  plattbrm.  Sessions  are  di- 
vided mto  interactive  lecture  presentation  and  hands-on  tutorials. 
Prerequisite:  COMM-434  or  COMM-634. 
COMM-070  Discover  the  World  of  Communication  (0) 
Noncredit  workshops  in  current  practices  and  tiends  in  the  film, 
video,  and  television  professions  High  school  students  select  courses 
in  film  and  video  production,  direction,  writing,  design,  and  manage- 
mrait,  post-production  editing,  and  other  related  fidds.  Small  classes 
and  active  participation  are  stiessed.  Usually  ofifered  every  summer. 
COMM-080  Film  and  Digital  Institute  Workshop  (0)  Noncredit 
woiksliDps  covering  a  variety  of  skills  in  both  technical  and  business 
aspectsof  fifananddigital  media.  Usually  offered  every  summer.  Pre- 
requisite: pennission  of  school. 
Undergraduate  Courses 

COMM-IOO/COMM-IOOG  Understanding  Mass  Media  4:1  (3) 
Building  on  students'  individual  and  collective  experiences  of  mass 
media  (print,  film,radio,  television,  and  digital  media),  this  course  an- 
alyzes American  media  institutions:  their  development  and  social 
role,  the  economic  and  political  constraints  they  face,  and  their  effect 
on  us  as  a  society  and  as  individuals.  Usually  offeied  every  term. 
COMM-102  Selected  Topics  in  Leadership  (1-2)  Topics  vary  by 
section,  may  be  repealed  for  credit  witti  different  tope.  Analyses  of 
topics  in  leadership  in  a  global  era,  with  special  attention  to  communi- 
cation skills,  ethics,  and  current  issues  in  media  Prerequisite:  permis- 
sion of  school.  Usually  offered  every  summer. 
COMM-105/COMM-105G  Visual  Uteracy  1:1  (3)  Introduces 
students  to  ways  of  understanding  visual  images  in  a  variety  of  con- 
texts: art,  media  (including  film,  photography,  television,  graphic  de- 
sign), and  drawing.  Students  leam  about  aesthetics  as  well  as  die 
production  aspects  of  visual  images;  they  discover  intuitive  dimen- 
sions of  seeing  as  well  as  ttie  major  influence  of  culture  on  visual 
symbols  and  constructs.  Usually  offered  every  term. 
COMM-200  Writing  for  Mass  Communication  (3)  (BJ,  PJ,  PC, 
VM)  A  course  stressing  basic  writing  techniques  for  informing  a 
mass  audience.  Intensive  practice  in  writing  for  mass  media.  Re- 
quired of  all  school  majors.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite: 
completion  of  College  Writing  and  En^ish  Competency  require- 
ment 

COMM-209  Communication  and  Society  (3)  The  central  role 
communication  processes  play  in  human  life  and  society,  wi0i  con- 
sideration of  the  practical  ramifications  as  well  as  ttie  tfieoretical  im- 


plications of  communication.  Conmunication  process  issues  involv- 
ing genda",  race,  culture,  ethnicity,  class,  and  conflict  and  power  are 
also  analyzed  Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite:  sophoimre 
standing 

COMM-210  Presentational  Speaking  (3)  Analysis,  organization, 
and  delivery  of  effective  speedvs.  Strategies  of  audience  analysis, 
researching  issues,  overcoming  stage  fiight,  managing  visual  aids, 
refining  persuasive  message  development,  mastering  nonveibal 
communicatioi\,  with  videotaped  feedback  for  a  variety  of  speedies. 
Usually  offered  evoy  spring.  Prerequisite:  admission  to  University 
Honors  program.  Note:  students  may  not  receive  credit  for  both 
COMM-210  and  CCMM-310. 

COMM-270/COMM-270G  How  the  News  Media  Shape  His- 
tory 2:2  (3)  The  impact  that  tfe  print  and  broadcast  news  media  have 
had  on  America.  The  role  and  value  of  a  free  press,  always  powerfiil 
and  usually  responsible.  How  radical  writeis  helped  start  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  to  how  today's  reporters  influence  contemporary  po- 
litical events.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite  for  General 
Education  credit:  GOVT-105G  or  HIST-llSG  or  JLS-llOG  or 
PHIL-105G  or  RELG-105G 

COMM-27S/COMM-275G  Dissident  Media:  Voices  from  the 
Underground  4:2  (3)  The  evolution  and  impact  of  alternative  media 
as  forces  for  social  change.  How  dissident  groups  have  used 
non-establishment  media  such  as  suffragist  and  Socialist  journals, 
African-American  and  gay  presses,  counterculture  tabloids,  Chris- 
tian-ri^  newsletters,  and  fte  "zines"  of  flie  1990s  to  organize  and 
bring  about  reform.  Also  examines  the  power  of  communication,  tfie 
interplay  between  media  and  society,  and  fte  complex  role  of  politi- 
cally dissident  media  in  American  history.  Usually  offeied  every 
term.  Prerequisite  for  General  Education  credit:  COMM-IOOG  or 
ECON-IOOG  or  GOVT-1  lOG  or  SOCY-150Q 
COMM-280/COMM-280G  Contemporary  Media  in  a  Globai 
Society  3:2  (3)  An  exploration  of  the  relationship  between  interna- 
tional communication  and  foreign  policy,  wifli  an  emphasis  on  the 
traditions,  practices,  legal  aspects,  government  controls,  and  attitudes 
in  various  countries  and  their  impact  on  fi^oedom  of  teught  and  ex- 
pression Usually  offered  every  &&.  Prerequisite  for  General  Educa- 
tion credit:  ECON-llOG  or  GOVT-130G  or  HIST-120G  or 
SlS-105GorSIS-nOG 

COMM-300  Intopo^sonal  Communication  (3)  Principles  of  in- 
teipersonal  communKation:  communication  models  and  system^ 
the  role  of  perception  in  communication;  verbal  and  nonverbal  mes- 
sage elonents;  and  communication  barriers,  breakdowns,  and  meth- 
ods of  improvement.  Classroom  exercises  in  interviewing 
techniques,  small-group  problem  solving,  and  public  speaking. 
Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite:  COMM-200, 
COMM-205,  COMM-301  (may  be  taken  concurrently),  and  public 
communication  major 

COMM-301  Public  Relations  (3)  (PC)  The  nahne  and  practice  of 
public  relations  in  oiganizations.  Eir^loyBe  relations,  media  rela- 
tions, community  relations,  and  relations  with  other  publics.  Usually 
offered  every  temi.  Prerequisite:  COMM-200  and  CCMM-209. 
COMM-310  Public  Speakii^  (3)  (PC)  Principles  of  effective 
speddng.  Practice  in  preparing  and  presenting  several  types  of 
puUic  address.  Usually  offered  every  tetm  Prerequisite:  pemis- 
sionof  the  sdiool;  COMM-300  is  required  for  public  oomniinica- 
ti'on  majors  and  recomiTKnded  for  all  studaits.  Note:  stucfents  may 
not  receive  credit  for  both  COMM-310  an!  CCMM-210. 
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COlVIM-320  Reporting  (3)  (BJ,  PJ)  Fundamentals  of  news  gather 
ing,  news  writing,  and  news  judgment  for  all  media;  study  of  news 
sources,  fieldwoik,  research,  and  interview  techniques.  Usually  of- 
fered evoy  term.  PivrequisUp.:  ( X)MM-200,  COMM-205  and  soph- 
omore standing. 

COMM-322  Editorial  Polides  and  Methods  (3)  (PJ)  Instruction 
and  practioe  in  editing.  Copy  editing,  wire  editing,  and  editorial  judg- 
ment, deadline  writing,  and  newspaper  design  and  layout.  Usually  of- 
fered every  tenn.  Prcrequisile:  COMM-200,  COMM-320, 
journalism  major,  and  minimum  2.5  GPA., 
COMM-323  Computer  Techniques  for  Communication  Studies 
(3)  Confcines  training  in  computer  skills  necessary  ibr  modem  com- 
munication professionals  with  readings  and  discussions  geared  to- 
ward critical  analysis  of  new  media  technologies.  Course  covers  use 
of  Internet,  basic  computer-assisted  research  and  reporting  skills, 
computer^jased  communication,  basic  use  of  databases  and  spread- 
sheets, and  the  changing  role  of  media  in  society.  Usually  oflFered  ev- 
ery term  Pn-requisUe:  COMM-200,  COMM-205,  and  minimum  2.5 
GPA. 

COMM-325  Feature  Artide  Writing  (3)  (PJ)  Study  of  feanne  arti- 
cles for  newspapers,  syndicates,  magazines,  and  specialized  publica- 
tions; practice  in  research,  interviewing,  and  writing,  mark^ing  and 
publication  of  articles.  Usually  offered  every  temx  Prerequisite: 
COMM-200,  COMM-  205,  CX)MM-320,  and  minimum  2.5  GPA. 
COMM-326  Sports  Journalism  (3)  The  history  of  sports  coverage 
and  current  issues  in  major  sports.  Examines  legal,  ^hical,  and  social 
aspects  including  contract  law,  tfie  rdationship  between  hometown 
news  media  and  local  tearts,  women  in  sports,  and  fte  lure  of  qxrts 
heroes  in  a  changing  society.  Usually  offered  every  spring.  Pntrsqui- 
site:  COMM-200  and  minimum  2.5  GPA. 
COlVlM-327  The  PR  PYesidency  (3)  This  course  tooks  at  the  way 
public  rdations,  communications,  and  the  media  have  defined  the 
modem  presidency.  Campaigning,  governing,  buiMing  public  opin- 
ion, addressing  flie  nation ,  making  news — all  arc  built  on  a  ftjunda- 
tion  of  public  relations  and  image  making,  and  all  are  examined  in  ttns 
course,  ^jecial  attention  is  paid  to  the  role  of  the  media,  especially 
television,  in  shaping  the  presidency.  Usually  offered  every  Ml.  Pre- 
requisite: minimum  2.5  GPA. 

COMlVt-330  Principles  of  Photography  (3)  (VM,  PJ,  PC)  hilro- 
duction  to  basic  techrl-al  and  aestfietic  principles  of  photography, 
from  loading  film  into  a  3  5mm  camera  to  developing  and  printing  fi- 
nal images.  Students  practice  basic  black  and  white  laboratory  work 
and  basic  color  slide  analog  and  digital  utilization.  Meets  with 
COMM-630.  Usually  offered  every  term.  PrerequisUe:  COMM-105 
or  ARTS-100,  and  visual  media,  graphic  design,  or  multimedia  de- 
sign and  development  major. 

COMM-331  Fihn  and  Video  Production  I  (3)(VM)  Fundamental 
technical  and  aesthetic  considerations  involved  in  visual  media  pro- 
duction. Through  prcgects  in  audiotape,  35mm  slides,  and  small  ftjr- 
mat  video  diat  are  critiqued  in  class,  students  leam  the  principles  and 
procedures  of  sound  recording  and  editing,  cinematography,  editing 
visual  images,  and  preproduction  planning.  Meets  with  COMM-631. 
Usually  offered  every  term  Prerequisite:  COMM-105,  sophonKHe 
standing,  visual  media  or  muhinedia  design  and  development  major, 
and  minimum  2.5  GPA- 

COMM-333  Fundamentals  of  TV  and  VTR  (3)  (BJ)  Procedures 
and  tectaiques  used  in  producing  television  news  in  the  field  and  in 
die  studio.  Students  are  introduced  to  basics  of  lighting,  audio  tech- 
niques, video  graphics,  camera  operations,  fidd  production,  and  vid- 


eotape  editing.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite: 
CXDMM-200,  COMM-320,  journalism  major,  and  minimum  Z5 
GPA 

COMM-337  Public  Illations  Writing  (3)  Principfcs  and  practioe 
in  writing  skills  development  for  major  formats  in  controlled  and  un- 
controlled media  including  news  for  print,  radio,  television,  and 
on-line  communications;  public  service  announcements;  features; 
internal  communicatioi  programs;  speeches  and  presentations;  busi- 
ness media;  and  institutional  advertising.  Also  covers  AP  style,  edit- 
ing, and  critiques.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite: 
COMM-301  with  a  grade  of  B  or  better. 

COMM-346  Pubhc  Relations  Case  Studies  (3)  (PC)  Case  studies 
and  typical  public  relations  problems  in  industry,  labor,  education, 
government,  social  welfare,  and  trade  associations.  Planning  and 
preparation  o  f  communications  riHterials  for  various  media;  applica- 
tion of  public  relations  techniques  Usually  offered  every  term.  Pre- 
requisite: COMM-301  with  a  B  or  better,  public  oonmiunicatioo 
major,  and  minimum  2.5  GPA. 

COMM-350  Digital  Im^li^  and  Design(3)  An  introduction  to  die 
technical  aspects  of  digital  imaging  and  basic  techniques  such  as  se- 
lection and  retouching  tools  dial  diallenges  students  to  create  effec- 
tive visual  communication  designs.  The  courses  iiKludes  how  to 
effectively  use  layers,  channels,  aixi  masks  to  edit  and  composite  vca- 
ages  wifli  discussions  focusing  on  creating  and  recogpizing  effective 
visual  communication  concepts  and  carrying  out  these  conce(As 
through  design.  Students  should  expect  to  spend  additional  time  in 
the  lab  outside  of  flie  sdieduled  class  time.  Meets  witfi  COMM-650. 
Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite:  minimum  2.5  GPAand  pre- 
vious computer  experience. 

COMM-352  Web  Studio  (3)  How  to  construct  a  web  site  fiom  flie 
ground  up,  including  site  planning,  graphics  creation,  optimization, 
and  publishing.  Students  use  graphic  devdopment  tools  such  as 
Macromedia  Fireworks,  as  well  as  the  web  site  editing  tool 
Dreamweaver  to  turn  ttieir  ideas  into  fiilly  fimctional  web  sites.  Stu- 
dents also  study  die  wd>  site  devdopment  process,  how  to  create  an 
audience-driven  creative  brief  and  subsequent  web  site,  and  how  to 
build  and  critique  a  site  for  maximum  usability.  Students  should  ex- 
pect to  spend  additional  time  in  the  lab  outside  of  tfie  scheduled  class 
time.  Meets  with  COMM-652.  Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prereq- 
uisite: previous  computer  experience. 

COMM-380  PubBc  Communication  Research  (3)  (PC)  Apfiica- 
tion  of  survey  research  mediods  to  selected  problene  in  public  rela- 
tions. Preparation  of  a  researdi  project  for  a  Washington-area  client. 
Usually  offered  every  term  Prerequisite:  COMM-301  widi  a  B  or 
better,  public  communication  major,  and  minimum  2,5  GPA. 
COMM-382  Writli^  for  Visual  Media  (3)  (VM)  Techniques  of 
writing  scripts  for  film  and  television  productions.  Students  write 
treatments  and  soeenplays  for  television,  proposals  for  public  ser- 
vice announcements,  commercials  and  scripts  for  nootheatrical  fihn 
and  video  productions.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite: 
COMM-200,  COMM-331,  visual  media  or  multimedia  design  and 
development  major,  and  minimum  2.5  GPA. 
COMM-385  Broadcast  Journalism  I  (3)  (BJ)  Writing,  reporting, 
and  editing  news  for  radio.  Production  of  minidocumeiaary.  Lalxaa- 
tory.  Usually  offered  every  tenn.  Prerequisite:  COMM-320,  journal- 
ism major,  and  minimum  2.5  GPA. 

COMM-390  Independent  Reading  Course  in  Commimlcation 
(1-6)  Prerequisite:  permission  of  instructor  and  divisicn  director. 
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COMM-391  Internship  (3)Prwequisile:  junior  standing,  niininium 

2.5  GPA,  and  permission  of  school. 

COMM-392  Cooperative  Education  Field  Experience  (3)  Pm- 

requisite:  permission  of  division  director  and  Cooperative  Education 
office. 

COMM-401  Legal  Aspects  of  Conununication  (3)  (MS)  Cunent 
legal  problems;  theory  of  controls  in  journalism,  visual  communica- 
tion, television,  and  radio;  libel  suits,  copyrights,  and  infringement. 
Usually  ot&red  every  term.  Prerequisite:  pemnssion  of  tfie  school. 
COMM-42S  Advanced  Reportlng(.3)(PJ)  StiiJails  nre  mtivduccd 
to  the  various  reporting  techniques  involved  m  writmg  about  local 
and  federal  governmental  operations.  Students  write  local  and  federal 
government  news  stones.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite: 
COMM-320,  joumalian  major,  and  minimum  2.5  GPA. 
COMM-428  A-oadcast  Joumalisin  D  (3)  (B  J)  \\Wing,  r^wrling, 
editing  and  producing  news  ft>r  television.  Production  of  television 
field  reports  and  newscasts  on  closed  circuit  television.  Laboratory. 
Usuallyoffered  every  term  Ptere^uis/te  COMM-333,COMM-385, 
concurrent  registration  in  COMM-432,  journalism  rrojor,  and  mini- 
mum 25  GPA. 

COMM432  Television  Field  Reporting  (3)  (BJ)  Advanced  televi- 
sion news  production.  Students  write,  tape,  edit,  andproduce  field  re- 
ports and  a  television  minidocumentary.  Usually  offered  every  term. 
Prerequisite:  COMM-333,  COMM-385,  concurrent  registration  in 
COMM-428,  joumalisin  major,  and  minimum  2.5  GPA. 
COMM-433  Broadcast  Delivery  (3)  (BJ)  Concentrated  analysis  of 
and  training  in  the  delivery  of  news  on  radio  and  television.  AD  fecets 
of  broadcast  news  styles  and  performance  are  examined  and  devel- 
oped. Obstacles  to  effective  communication  of  news  by  the  voice  are 
identified,  and  remedies  are  attempted  Meets  with  COMM-633. 
Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite:  journalism  major. 
COMM-434  Film  and  Video  Pimluction  II  (3)  (VM)  Includes 
16mm  silent  and  small-format  video  location  production.  Etnphasis 
is  on  planning,  treatment  and  shot  scripting,  development  of  scene 
and  character,  location  lighting,  refinements  of  continuity,  location 
sound  recording,  and  visual  design.  Meets  with  COMM-634.  Usually 
offered  every  term  Prerequisite:  COMM-33 1 ,  COMM-382  (may  be 
taken  concunently),  and  minimum  2.5  GPA. 
COMM-435  Introduction  to  Studio  Television  (3)  (VM)  A 
hands-on  laboratory  course  to  teach  basic  studio  operation  and  pro- 
duction skills,  including  directing,  lifting,  crewing,  engineerir^,  and 
production  planning.  Students  are  required  to  work  on  a  variety  of 
studio  formats.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite: 
COMM-105,  visual  media  mtgor,  and  minimum  25  GPA. 
COMM-437  Public  Relations  Portfolio  (3)  (PC)  Principles  and 
practice  in  the  major  forrrB  ofmedia  used  in  public  relations:  news  re- 
leases, broadcast  publicity  atxl  public  service  announcements,  plan- 
ning and  publicity  for  special  events,  feature  stories,  house 
publications,  and  institutional  advertising.  Usually  offered  every 
term.  Prerequisite:  COMM-337,  COMM-346,  COMM-380,  public 
communication  major,  ai«d  minimum  25  GPA. 
COMM-438  Production  Practicimi  (1-3)  Topics  vary  by  section, 
mayberepeated  for  credit  with  different  topic.  Provides  students  with 
skills  training  in  a  variety  ofmedia  production  areas.  Topics  include 
non-linear  editing,  digital  postproduction,  location  sound  production, 
studio  sound  production  and  mixing,  kxation  lifting  techniques, 
cinematograf^y,  dgital  authoring,  and  coding  Prerequisite:  permis- 
sion of  school  and  minimum  25  GPA. 


COMM-450,  COMM-4S1  Washington  Journalism  Semester 
Seminar  I  (4),  II  (4)  COMM-450  and  COMM-451  are  taken  to- 
gether, and  explore  journalism  as  it  exists  and  is  practiced  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C  The  seminar  studies  the  people,  institutions,  and  issues 
of  Washington  journalism  witfi  weekly  guest  speakers,  fieW  trips, 
readings,  review  sessions,  and  lectures.  Usually  offered  every  &11  and 
spring.  Prerequisite:  admission  to  Washington  Journalism  Semester. 
Note:  not  open  to  American  Urriversity  communication  mqors. 
COMM-452  Washington  Journalism  Semesto-  Internship  (4) 
Professional  communication  work  m  an  oftK;anipus  organization, 
providing  the  student  with  experience  not  available  in  the  curriculum. 
Usually  offered  every  fell  and  spring.  Prerequisite:  admissian  to 
Washington  JoumaVian  Semester.  Note:  not  open  to  American  Uni- 
versity communication  mtgors. 

COMM-454  Motion  Graphics  and  EfTwts  I  (3)  This  course  fo- 
cuses on  the  creation  of  nwtion  graphics  using  animation  and 
compositing  programs.  Through  discussions  of  concepts  and  design, 
students  learn  techniques  to  creatively  use  software  tools  to  achieve 
dramatic  and  artistic  effects.  Current  software  and  concepts  used  for 
cutting  edge  motion  graphics  anl  compositing  in  motion  pictures, 
television,  commercials,  and  music  videos  are  introduced  and  exanv 
pies  of  outade  woik  are  presented  and  analyzed  in  class.  Students  are 
encouraged  to  leam  from  each  otfier's  exanf>les,  problen^,  and  solu- 
tions. Students  should  expect  to  spend  additional  time  in  the  lab  out- 
side of  the  scheduled  class  time.  Meets  with  COMM-654.  Usually 
offered  every  term.  Prerequisite.  COMM-350  or  GDES-220,  and 
minimum  2.5  GPA;  or  penrrissioo  of  school. 
COMM-456  Dramatic  Pittduction  (3)  (VM)  Techniques  of  1 6mm 
sound-film  productioD:  lighting,  sound  recording,  cinematography, 
and  post  production.  Meets  with  CO MM-656.  Usually  offered  every 
term.  Prerequisite:  COMM-434,  COMM-382,  visual  media  major, 
and  minimum  2.5  GPA. 

COMM-464  Directing  for  Camera  (3)  (VM)  Examines  the  role  of 
the  director  in  the  dramatic  film  and  documentary  film  environmenta 
The  course  focuses  on  creative  and  aestfietic  concerns  as  well  as  tech- 
nical knowledge  and  skills  the  director  needs  to  fimction  suocessfiiUy 
as  a  storyteller.  Includes  discussions  and  demonstrations  and  guest 
speakers  including  directors  and  actors.  Students  undertake  individ- 
ual and  group  projects.  Meets  with  COMM-664 .  Usually  offered  ev- 
ery fall.  Prerequisite:  COMM-382,  visual  media  major,  and 
minimum  2.5  GPA. 

COMM-470  Organizational  Communication  (3)  (PC)  Commu- 
nication practices  in  complex  organizations.  Formal  and  infomial 
communication  networks  aixl  problems  associated  with  each  Forms 
of  communication  used  in  organizarions.  Field  research  projet*  in  a 
WasWngton-area  organization. 

COMM-472  Nonverbal  Communication  (3)  (PC)  Current  re- 
search on  the  influence  of  biorhytfims,  arti&cts,  facial  expressicns, 
gestures,  posture,  space,  time,  and  touch  on  human  interaction.  Op- 
portunities for  analysis  and  application  of  learned  principles  tfirou^ 
in-class  exercises,  simulations,  videotaped  sessions,  and  off-campus 
field  research.  Usually  offered  every  fall.  Prerequisite:  minimum  2.5 
GPA  and  permission  of  school. 

COMM-475  Group  Communication  Maiagement  (3)  (PC)  Ca>- 
rent  research  on  leado^p,  problem  solving,  decision  making,  devi- 
ant behavior,  communication  networks,  and  discussion  techniques  in 
small  groups.  Opportunities  for  application  in  videotaped  sessions, 
role-playing  exercises,  and  fiekl  resean^.  Recommended  in  junto' 
year  Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite:  COMM-300  and 
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public  oommunicatjon  major  Prerequisite:  mnnmutn  2.5  GPA  and 
permission  of  schual. 

COMM-486  Documentary  Produrtton  (3)  (VM)  An  intemiediate 
course  m  field  video  production  Includes  script,  directing,  pniduc- 
tion  ddlls  (camera,  Hght,  and  sound),  post-production,  and  technical 
developments.  Students  work  independently  and  in  groups.  Meets 
with  COMM-686  Usually  offered  every  term  Prerequisite: 
CX)MM-434  and  minimum  2.5  GPA. 

COMM-490  Independent  Study  Project  In  Communication 
(1-6)  Prerequisite:  pemiission  of  instructor  and  division  director. 
COMM-491  Senior  Professional  InterDShlp(3)  Professional  com- 
munication work  in  an  off-campus  organization  appropriate  to  fte 
student's  academic  program.  Prerequisite:  senior  standing  with 
minimuni  major  and  overall  QFA  of  2, 5,  and  permisaon  of  intern- 
ship cooidinator,  instructor,  and  division  director. 
Graduate  and  Advanced  Undergraduate  Courses 
CO1VIM-S02  In-Depth  Journalism  (3)  (MS)  (JMS)  Introduces 
students  to  the  history,  pinposes,  power,  and  responsibilities  of  in- 
vestigative joumalian  Also  introduces  students  to  the  specialized 
reporting  and  interviewing  techniques  of  investigative  reporting 
andrequiies  students  to  develop  these  skills  while  participating  ina 
group  investi^tive  journalism  project.  Usually  offered  every 
spring.  Prerequisite:  COMM-320  and  permisaon  of  school. 
CCMVIM-503  Bkvadcast  Operations  and  Man^ement  (3)  (MS) 
The  technical  and  historical  developriBnt  of  American  biDadcast- 
ingjtiie  nenagBrial  problems  that  afifect  operatioos  of  a  broadcast- 
ing station,  and  the  flnctional  structii<e  of  American  broadcasting. 
Usually  offered  every  spring. 

C(MVIM-604  Journalism  Ethics  (3)  (MS)  (JMS)  This  couise  is 
about  values — society's  and  those  of  American  journalism.  A  wide 
range  of  ethical  issues  afibcting  the  news  business  are  raised,  but 
there  are  no  definite  answers  to  many  of  the  questions  raised  in  this 
couise.  The  class  discusses  the  best  way  of  resolving  them  and 
k)oks  ahead  to  future  ethical  issues  on  the  hnrizon.  Usually  offered 
every  fell 

COMM-SOS  Sstory  of  Broadcast  Journalism  (3)  The  sights 
and  sounds  of  history  as  radio  and  televisiDn  bioughl  the  ikws  of 
the  world  to  Americans.  Study  of  the  pioneers  of  the  electronic 
news  media  and  their  influence  on  society,  and  the  evolution  of 
broadcast  journalism  from  the  1930sto  the  1970s.  Usuallyoffered 
every  spring  and  sunmet 

COMM-S07  News  Media  in  Britain  (3)  Offered  as  part  of  the  AU 
Abroad  London  Semester.  An  overview  of  the  contemporary  British 
media  industry,  its  wider  social  and  political  contexts,  and  the  histori- 
cal development  of  flie  UK's  distinctive  media  culture.  The  couise 
explores  ^  roles,  fitnctions,  and  practices  ofBritoin's  print  and  elec- 
tronic media,  including  debates  concerning  content  and  structural 
regulation  and  implications  fix  developing  technology.  Usually  of- 
fered every  term. 

CCHVIM-508  Ilie  IVfedia  and  Government  (3)  (MS)  (JMS)  Tls 
preadent  and  the  press,  o&er  Wkshington  press  corps-ofBcial  rela- 
tions, ttie  qualiy  of  govanmeot  news  rqxaling  and  its  effect  on 
policy,  isaiesofgovemmeDt  infcrmadonpoUcy,  control  ofthe  me- 
dia, and  journalists'  First  Amendment  ri^ts.  Usially  offered  every 
spring. 

C<»lM-509  Fblitics  and  the  Media  (3)  (MS)  (JMS)  The  role  of 
file  mass  media  in  the  electoral  process,  hchides  examindion  of 


candidates'  use  of  the  media  to  ^t  elected  and  piess  and  television 
reporting  and  analysis  of  poUtical  cairpaigns.  Usually  offeied  ev- 
ery &11. 

COMM-SIO  Women  in  JoumalLan  (3)  (MS)  (JMS)  Examines 
women's  historical  and  conteiiporaiy  paiticipetion  in  print  and 
broadcast  joumalisrr^  including  pioneering  worrBui  journalists  of 
the  eighteenth,  nineteenth,  and  twentieth  centuries,  Afri- 
can-American women  joumalisis,  newswomen  ofthe  battlefield, 
and  depictions  of  women  joumahstson  film  and  television.  Alao 
covers  conten^rary  issues  facing  \Mjmen  in  journalism,  and  the 
portrayal  of  women  in  the  news  media.  Usually  ollered  every 
spring. 

COMM-51 1  History  ofDocumentaty  (3)  (MS)  (JMS)  Develop- 
ment of  fee  documentary  form  tiomeariy  cinema  to  the  digital  era 
Expbres  dacumentjry  in  terms  of  aesthetic  striegies,  ethical  is- 
sues, and  economic  and  historical  context.  Usually  offered  every 

ail. 

COMM-S12  Social  Documentary  (3)  Study  of  suocessfiil  ap- 
fwoaches  to  social  action  documentary,  including  museum  display, 
development,  conflict  resolution,  and  advocacy.  Studaits  analyse 
case  studies,  learn  econonic  and  social  context,  and  develop  pro- 
posals for  social  documentary.  Usually  offered  every  qning. 
COMlVI-513  Ptwlucing  Film  and  Video  (3)  (MS)Nonlheatrical 
fibnmaiketing  and  production  managemeil.  Preliminary  reseaidi 
and  development  ofthe  film  proposal,  preparation  of  treatments, 
contracts,  and  budgets;  cost  analysis  of  production;  and  relation- 
ships between  aesflietics  and  expenses.  Use  of  Washingtcn  as  a 
laboratory  for  OBiketing  experience,  including  actual  cUei*  con- 
tact Usudly  offered  every  spring.  Prereqmsite:  COMM-434  and 
COMM-382,  or  COMM-634  and  CCMM-682. 
COMM-514  Censorship  and  Media  (3)  (MS)  (JMS)  A  survey 
ofthe  history  of  censor^ip  in  flie  U.S.  in  ttie  newqjapers,  maga- 
zines, radio,  movies,  pubMiing,  and  television.  Irtemitional  com- 
parisons are  drawn,  aid  the  proWem  of  censorship  in  the  schools  is 
given  spedal  attention.  Usually  offered  eva^  fall. 
COMM-515  Media,  ChiUremand  Society  (3)  gMS)  Social  im- 
plications of  media  produced  for  diildren — TV,  film,  video,  and 
the  Internet.  Course  includes  market  research,  industry  analysis, 
poUcy  fi^mework,  cultures  of  childhood,  and  media  literacy. 
Usually  offered  every  spring. 

COMM-516  Topics  in  FUm  and  Media  Arts  (3)  (MS)  (JMS) 
Topics  vary  by  section,  may  be  repeated  ftir  credit  wifli  different 
topic.  Rotating  topics  in  the  analysis  of  visual  media  and  culture  from 
a  variety  of  perspectives,  such  as  film  and  pnapaganda,  film  and  ide- 
ology. Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite:  minimum  2.5  GPA 
COMM-517  History  of  Cross-Cultural  Cinema  (3) 
Cross-cultural  analysis  of  film  and  video,  drawing  prirrBrilyon  ex- 
amples of  feature  production  fiom  Asia,  Latin  America,  Africa, 
and  ftie  Middle  East  and  focusing  on  flie  thane  of  cultu^  and  eb- 
luc  identity.  Film  and  video  viewjngs,papeis,  lectures,  and  discus- 
sioa  Usually  oflfered  every  spiring. 

COMM-SO  OstDiy  of  Animation  (3)  The  history,  fteory,  and 
practice  of  anitiBting  visual  imagery,  from  Victcrian  moticii  to)s 
to  Disney  and  Hollywood's  Golden  Age  to  tfie  contenporary 
boom  in  animation  through  computer-assisted  technology.  Critical 
exaninaticxi  ofanimdion  as  a  vehicleof  enteitaintneid,  education, 
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conmercial  persu^on,  and  propag^da  Class  projects  demon- 
strate diffeieitf  animation  tedmiques.  Usually  offered  every  fafl. 
CXMVIM-521  OpinioD  Writii^  (3)  (PJ)  Supavised  writing  of  edi- 
torials and  opinion  oolunms,  to  include  reviews;  analysis  of  editori- 
als and  other  corrmentary,  policies  and  practices  of  opinion 
writing  in  the  mass  media.  Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prerequi- 
site: junior  standing  and  permiasion  of  the  school. 
COMM-523  Intmnediate  Fbotograpfay  (3)  (VM)  May  be  re- 
peated for  credit  with  diflferent  topic  (photojournalism or  fine  arts). 
A  refinement  of  photogr^hic  skUls  errphasizing  a  synthesis  of 
craft  ande?(piession  Usually  offered  every  fall  (photojoinialism) 
and  spring  (fine  arts).  Prerequisite:  COMM-330  orCOMM-630 
and  petmissiaD  of  file  school 

COMM-S2S  Advanced  Photography  (3)  (VM)  May  ber^)e^ed 
for  credit,  but  not  in  the  same  term  Extensive  indi  vidi»l  projects, 
critiques,  and  professional  guest  ^leakers.  In-depth  explocationof 
specific  &emes  and  techniques  based  on  file  goals  of  each  student, 
and  leading  toward  a  professicnal-level  portfolio.  Usually  offawl 
every  spring.  Prerequisite:  COMM-523  and  permission  of  the 
sdiDol. 

CX)MM-527  History  of  Photography  P)  (MS)  (JMS)  A  survey 
of  the  development  of  photoguphic  imagery  fiom  its  advent  in  the 
eady  nineteerlh  century  through  contenporary  twentiefii  century 
woric.  Errphaas  is  on  viewing  work  in  \\&£hmgton  galleries  and 
nuseums.  Usually  offered  every  spring. 
COMM-529  Large  Format  and  Commercial  Ftiotography  (3) 
(VM)  May  be  repeated  for  credit  but  not  within  the  same  term.  Apro- 
fessioi;al  skills  course  which  introduces  tfie  4x5  view  camera  and  stu- 
dio electronic  dash.  Both  sections  are  int^rated  and  explore  the 
unique  characteristics  of  the  equipment  through  extensive  technical 
and  shooting  assignments.  Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prerequi- 
site: COMM-523, rtmmnatnl.SGPAL,  aix]  permission  of  ^school. 
COMM-531  Political  Communication  (3)  Examines  the  role  of 
communication  in  politics  and  advocacy  and  applies  public  commu- 
nication principles  to  advocacy  and  political  campaigns.  Includes  the 
role  of  media  relations  in  politics,  the  impact  of  television  on  political 
discourse,  political  message  development,  political  advertising,  eth- 
ics in  political  persuasion,  and  the  impact  of  political  communicalion 
on  ourdemocratic  institutions,  as  well  ashow  to  interpret  public  opin- 
ion, identity  and  reach  constituencies,  and  develop  political  commu- 
nication strategies  Prerequisite:  minimum  2.5  GPA. 
COMM-532  Publication  Layout  and  Design  (3)  (PC)  Layout,  ty- 
pography, design,  and  printing  in  planning  and  producing  newspa- 
pers, magazines,  books,  brochures,  and  folders.  Usually  offered  every 
temi.  Prerequisite:  public  communication  major. 
COMM-533  Etfakal  Persuasion  (3)  Provides  stud^s  with  an 
ettiical  context  for  the  practice  of  puliic  comrrainication  and  a  con- 
cept of  the  ethical  issues  surrounding  the  activities  of  the  practitio- 
ner Students  have  ttie  opportunity  to  investigate  ArrBrica's  vahie 
system,  the  values  of  AnoericEBi  public  relations  and  the  relation- 
ship between  pubUc  relations,  flie  madia,  and  business.  UsuaDy  of- 
fered evay  feU. 

COMM-S34  Race,  Gender  nd  the  Media  (3)  This  course  chal- 
lenges students  to  develop  critical  skills  in  examining  and  analyz- 
ing the  role  of  race  and  gender  in  the  ptxhiction,  distribution  and 
consumption  of  the  American  mass  media.  Studrats  study  these 
powerfijl  institutions  and  theirrole  in  creating,  reproducing  andre- 


infcrcing  radan  and  sexism.  Focuses  on  media  content  and  con- 
siders other  social  constructions  including  ethnidty ,  dass,  leligicn 
and  sexual  cHientaticD.  Usually  offered  every  sping. 
COMM-S3S  S^ial  Topics  in  News  Media  (3)  (MS)  (JMS) 
Tojjics  vary  by  section,  may  be  repeated  for  credit  with  differrait 
topic.  Rotating  topics  in  the  analysis  and  working  mefiiods  of  spe- 
cialized areas  of  flie  news  media. 

CX>MM-536  Entertainment  Gonurainicalion  (3)  Examines  the 
roleofpubhcrelaticnis  and  mass  media  in  ftie  entBrtaiiment  indus- 
try. It  explores  all  aspects  of  communicatbn  in  the  entertainmBat 
world,  including  puUicisIs,  press  agents,  promotion,  audience  re- 
search, awards  competitions,  music  sales,  and  opening  nights. 
Practical  insights  into  ectertainmerl  PR  are  combined  with  an 
analysis  of  celdnity  in  American  Ufe  and  in  the  enteitainment  in- 
dustry 's  role  in  our  culture.  Usually  offered  evay  spring. 
COMM-S37  Sports  Conununicatian  (3)  ExamirKS  the  role  of 
puUic  relationsandmassrr£diain  sports  comiiHiiicatiorL  The  rc4e 
of  sports  in  American  society  and  how  publicists,  agents,  and 
sports  marketers  perform  flieir  jobs  atall  levels  of  sports.  Haids-on 
training  in  the  tools  and  tedinobgy  of  sports  PR  is  combined  wifti 
an  analysis  of  the  pubhc^  rel^on^p  with  a&letes  and  sports. 
Usually  offered  every  qjring. 

COMM-538  Contemporary  Media  Issues  (3)  (MS)  (JMS)  Exam- 
ination of  investigative  reporting,  the  "new  joumalian"  and  odier 
controversial  developments  affecting  the  news  media  Assessment  of 
how  well  flie  press  informs  the  public.  Usually  offered  every  fell. 
COMM-S39  International  PubUc  Relations  (3)  The  forces  of 
globalization  have  created  a  necessity  and  opportunity  for  interna- 
tional PR  programs.  Given  tfie  newness  of  tmly  international  pro- 
grams, prospective  practitioners  must  gain  expertise  in  cultural 
sensitivity,  knowledge  of  business  cultures,  and  reabstic  expecta- 
tions. The  course  covers  global  firms,  local  agencies,  case  studies, 
and  PR  practices  around  the  worW.  Usually  offered  every  spring. 
COMM-540  Social  Marketing  (3)  This  course  expknes  the  princi- 
ples of  social  marketing  and  conperes  them  to  other  areas  of  special- 
ization in  public  communication.  Students  study  consumer  research 
techniques  and  the  definitions  of  social  marketing,  applies  these  prin- 
ciples to  develop  a  conwnunicatian  strategy,  and  analyzes  social  rrnr- 
keting  aixi  public  communicatian  campaigns. 
COMM-S41  Crisis  Communkation  (3)  This  course  examines  the 
nature  of  issue  and  crisis  management  fiom  the  strategic  communi- 
cation perspective.  Students  study  various  issues,  risk  and  crisis  situa- 
tion s,  as  well  as  the  cunent  literature  on  strategic  issue,  risk,  and  crisis 
communication  methods.  Students  develop  a  crisis  communication 
plan  for  a  chosen  organization.  Prerequisite:  COMM-301  or 
COMM-640,  or  permission  of  the  school 

COMM-542  Media  Relations  (3)  This  course  provides  students 
with  a  foundation  of  die  principles  and  practices  of  media  relations. 
The  material  covers  a  range  of  flie  practical  skills  necessary  to  be- 
come an  ethical  and  effective  PR  representative.  Prerequisite: 
COMM-301  or  COMM-640. 

COMM-545  Business  and  Economic  Journalism  (3)  (MS)  (JMS) 
Current  economic  and  business  issue  s  and  their  coverage  by  the  news 
media.  The  perfoimance  of  tfie  media  in  providing  the  necessary 
depth  of  business  and  economic  reporting.  How  journalists  can  iir> 
prove  tfieir knowledge  and  skills.  Usually  offered  every  spring.  Pre- 
requisite: permission  of  the  school 
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CXMVIM-546  Foreigp  Policy  and  the  Press  (3)  (MS)  (JMS)  The 
roleoftheAmaican  news  media  infiie  cove  rageoflbreign  policy 
issues.  FMIosophical  issues  inckide  wbetho"  freedom  ofthep-ess  is 
adequately  exoicised  in  the  fonagn  policy  field  and  whetherthe  na- 
tioml  media  sometimes  serve  as  pn3pagandists  for  the  United 
States  goMsmment.  Students  should  be  (nepared  to  engage  in  ad- 
ver»rial  debates  over  key  issues.  Usually  oflered  evwy  spring. 
COMM-547  Oeat  Books  in  VS.  Journalisin  (3)  Focus  is  on  the 
development  and  interrel^ion^iip  between  literature  and  journal- 
ism and  the  role  of  noted  authors  whose  woite  influenced  social, 
cultual,  and  political  aflars  through  the  pcrtra>'al  ofhuman  expe- 
riences. Studtaits  are  rcquiied  to  read  bocks  represeiJative  of  the 
geme,  conpose  essay  reviews,  and  o£fer  oral  commentaries  on  Ak 


CCNVfM-S48  GlotMl  Journalism:  Issues  and  Trends  in  tbe 
Twaity-Rrst  Century  (3)  The  critical  issues  &cing  joimalids 
and  the  news  iredia  on  a  gjobal  scale.  Examines  diversity  of  intCT- 
naticoal  news  media  and  focuses  on  trends  such  as  the  power  and 
influence  of  global  media  mollis,  ttie  threats  of  violence  and  de- 
tentim  that  confront  journalists  around  the  worid,  and  the  role  of 
ftie  newsmedia  in  the  process  of  political  change.  Usually  offered 
every  spring. 

COMM-549Topics  In  International  Media  (3)  Topics  vary  by  sec- 
tion, may  be  repeated  forcredit  with  diflferent  topic.  In-depth  analysis 
of  regions  or  countries  and  their  media  systems  with  emphasis  on  re- 
gional issues  reganfcig  the  evolution  of  tiie  media  and  its  interaction 
witfi  culture  and  politics. 

COMM-550  Financing  and  Marketi]^  Independent  Reduc- 
tions (3)  The  non-theatrical  film,  television,  and  \'ideo  indistries 
are  rruMficeted,  dynamic,  and  enormously  conplex  This  couise 
teadies  film  and  video  producers  how  to  finance  and  mattet  flieir 
productioDs.  The  coirse  examines  difierent  fmaicing  and  cost  re- 
coupment mechanisms  that  pffogrammers  use  in  buDding  their  pro- 
gramming lineup.  The  focus  is  on  contract  production, 
co-;xo  ducti  on,  and  production  acquiation  as  typical  deal  stnictuies 
used  by  riBJor  progtammets.  Usually  oSered  every  &11. 
COMM-558  Survey  of  Amtrlcan  Cinema  (3)  (MS)  Origins  and 
historical  development  of  American  cinema,  specifically  the  theatri- 
cal feature-lengdi  fiction  tibn  from  the  nineteenfli  century  to  1970. 
Hollywood  films  as  mythic  representations  of  tfie  way  Americans 
viewed  themselves.  Films  are  screened,  discussed,  and  criticized. 
Screenings  are  scheduled  in  addition  to  class  sessions.  Usually  of- 
fered every  fell. 

COMM-561  Advanced  Writing  for  Film  (3)  (VM)  May  be  re- 
peated for  credit  but  not  indie  same  term.  Enphasizes  theatrical  fihn 
scriptwriting.  Students  are  expected  to  write  a  feature-kng^i  screen- 
play during  the  course  of  the  senvster.  Students  also  read  and  review 
professionally-writlen  screenplays.  Usually  offered  every  spring. 
Prerequisite:  COMM-382  or  COMM-682  or  LIT-402. 
COMM-562  Advanced  Writing  for  Television  (3)  (VM)  May  be 
repeated  ftjr  credit  but  not  in  ttie  same  term.  A  workshop  tfiat  simu- 
lates tfie  collaboration  experience  of  a  studio  writing  staff.  Students 
learn  to  piteh  and  develop  stories  for  ongoing  prime-tiine  shows 
while  polishing  skills  in  story  development  and  characterization.  A 
portfolio-quality  "spec"  script  is  flic  end  product  Usually  offered  ev- 
ery fan.  Prersqmsite:  CCMM-382  or  COMM-682  or  LIT-402 
COMM-565  AdvaKed  Visual  Media  Portfolto  (3)  May  be  re- 
peated for  credit,  but  not  in  fiie  same  term  (graduate  students  acAy). 


Students  pursue  in-depth  visual  media  projects  tor  their  professional 
portfolios.  The  course  is  multi-visual  media,  students  may  work  in 
still,  moving,  or  digital  image,  or  any  combinaticwi  of  media  in  which 
they  are  prolicicnl  This  wiursc  serves  as  a  senior  thesis  project  for 
undergraduate  students.  Mi>st  clas  participants  produce  two  projects 
during  the  semester.  Group  critiques  are  required.  Usually  offered 
every  spring.  Prerequisite:  COMM-456  or  COMM-486  or 
tX)MM-523  or  COMM-656  or  CX)MM-686,  and  visual  ncdia  ma- 
jor or  admission  to  graduate  film  program. 
COMM-567  Communication  and  Social  Change  (3)  An  inten- 
sive, handson  course  for  fibn  and  media  arts,  journalism,  and  public 
communication  studerts  to  develop  a  social  issue  media  campaign. 
The  primary  goal  of  the  class  is  flie  production  of  various  forms  of 
communication  media  to  address  a  major  social  issue.  Prerequisite: 
COMM-301  orCOMM-320orOOMM-33 1/631  orCX)MM-6*)oT 
COMM-724. 

COMM-S70  Flhn  aiKl  Digital  Media  Institute  (1-6)  Topics  vaiy 
by  section,  may  be  repeated  for  credit  witfi  difierent  topic.  Current 
practices  and  trends  in  the  film,  video,  and  television  professions.  Of- 
fered on  weekends  and  evenings  during  the  summer,  the  institute 
schedule  alk)ws  students  to  select  courses  in  film  and  video  pnxiuc- 
tion,  direction,  writing,  design,  and  management,  post-production 
editing,  and  odier  related  fields.  Small  classes  and  acti  veparticipetian 
are  stressed.  Usually  offered  every  summer  Prerequisite:  permis- 
sion of  schooL 

COMM-S71  Rvduction  Planniiig  and  IV&n^emoit  (3)  How 
to  ackninister  and  riBnage  both  large  and  sttbU  productions 
through  script  Ixeakdown,  stripboarding,  sdiedJing,  budgeting 
location  shooting,  and  dealing  with  unions  and  talent  agents.  Dis- 
cusskm  ofthe  field  as  a  caieer,  aid  how  to  ^>ply  business-like  ap- 
proaches to  motion  pictures,  television  fsograiiB,  and  videotifs 
documentaries. 

COMM-S84  Film  'Kchnology  and  Pk^tice  (6)  (VM)  Pari  oftbe 
AU  Abroad  Semesta- in  Prague.  Inttoductkai  to  concepts  in  visual 
conxnmication  throi^  the  use  of  still  picture,  Hi-8  video,  and 
16Tnn  ncm-sync  sound  film  in  color.  Camera  techtwlogy, 
exponometry,  studio  lighting,  editing  and  sound recortJing,  accom- 
panied by  analytical  screenings  and  sie  viats  to  labs,  with  a  series 
of  sessioiB  wifli  super\'ising  directors,  and  script  consultations. 
Students  edit  wwiic-print  and  magnetic  sound  on  final  films. 
Usually  ofTered  every  term.  Prerequisite:  COMM-330  or 
COMM-630,  COMM-331  or  COMM-631  and  adnission  to 
Prague  Semester  program  Note:  may  substitute  for  required 
courass  OOMM-331  and  COMM-434  for  undergraduate  visual 
media  m^ors. 

COMM-585  Directing  (3)  (VM)  Part  ofthe  AU  Alroad  Semes- 
ter in  Prague,  fatroduces  studoits  to  the  field  of  film  directing 
trough  a  series  of  sraninais  with  the  rtDst  in^itant  fikndirectois 
in  the  Czecfalands.  The  roots  of  film  as  at,  casting,  choosing  a 
crew,  directing  for  dramaturgical  irt^Bct,  large  scenes  and  extras 
ttie  documentary  and  avart-ganfe,  use  of  sound  and  counterpoiit, 
directing  fce  short  film  and  problerrB  of  inspiration.  Usually  of- 
fered every  term 

COMM-S86  Ostory  of  C^ech  Cinema  (3)  (VM)  Part  of  the  AU 
Abroad  SemestCT  in  Prague.  Through  viewing  and  lectires  by 
some  of  the  most  impcalant  films  and  filmmakers  in  the 
Czechlands,  the  couise  covers  the  areas  of  film  history  most  nota- 
ble to  ttie  devetopmait  of  film  language  in  Bohemia  the  influ- 
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enoes  of  realism  and  neorealism,  flie  Czech  New  Wave  and  its 
afiennath,  the  avail-ganie,  the  animated  film  the  FAMU  Film 
School  Fhenomenon,  and  flie  short  film  Usually  ofiFered  ewry 
tenn 

C(MVIlVt587  Scre«iiwriting  Q)  (VM)  Part  of  the  AU  Abroad  Se- 
mester in  Prague.  In  this  writing  wcrksbop  students  are  given  as- 
signments to  write  scenes  and  scripts  for  short  films  and  analyze 
films  and  scenes  to  learn  the  hesis  of  dramatic  principles,  story  pet- 
tems  and  genrea  The  final  project  is  a  soipt  for  a  ^xnt  fihn. 
Usually  oSeied  every  lertiL  Note:  way  sutelitute  fir  lequiied 
course  OOMM-382  for  visual  media  mqors. 
CX>IVfM-590  Independoit  Readii^  Coirse  n  Commiaiicalion 
(1-6)  Prerequisite:  permission  of  instructor  and  divisbn  director 
CX>M]VI-S99  Media,  Technology  and  Society  (3)  (MS)  (JMS) 
The  late^  developments  in,  and  the  social  and  legal  issuesof.can- 
mmication  technology,  including  text-editing  computer  systeitB, 
word  processors,  cable,  satellites,  videotext,  mid  teleconfaencing. 
Usually  offered  every  spring  Prerequisite:  permission  of  the 
sdiDoL 

Graduate  Courses 

Note:  When  300-  or  400-  and  600-level  courses  meet  together, 
graduate-level  assignmeils  and  higher  e^)ectations  regarding  pa*- 
formanoe  are  requned  of  studaits  at  the  600  leveL 
CCHVfM-OSO  Principles  and  Pt-actice  (rf' JoiB-nalism  (0)  An  in- 
tenave  introduction  to  news  reporting  and  news  writing  designed 
to  prepare  nonjoumalists  for  the  weekend  graduate  program  in 
joumaUaiL  htroduces  student  to  govemnental  princq)les  essen- 
tial for  reporting  on  public  afi&irs.  Lfeualfy  offered  every  summer. 
Prerequisite:  pemiission  of  school. 

COMM-601  Legal  Aspects  of  Communication  (3)  Cunent  legal 
problems;  theory  of  controls  in  joumalisni,  visual  communication, 
television,  and  radio;  LTkI  suits,  copyrights,  and  infiingemait. 
Usually  oflfered  evay  fall. 

COMM-617  Direct  Media  (3)  Examination  of  the  theory  and 
practice  of  communication  pscsentation  dirou^  direct  media,  es- 
pedally.but  not  exclusively,  nail  and  telephore,  to  achieve  politi- 
cal, iiinckaising,  marketing,  and  sodal  change  objectives.  Usually 
ofi^d  every  sumner  Prerequisite:  pemiission  of  the  school. 
COMM-621  Advanced  Editing  (3)  Students  edit  news  and  fea- 
ture stories.  Enpbasis  is  on  the  dynamics  of  stories  and  the  refine- 
nxnt  of  stories  for  puUication.  Students  learn  and  practice  the 
techniques  used  in  producing  a  final  printed  product.  Usually  of- 
fered every  tall.  Prerequisite:  admisaon  to  graduate  journalism 
program 

COMM-623  Computer  Techniques  for  ConununicatiDn  Vto- 
fesaonais  (3)  Provides  training  in  computer  skills  and  social  and 
eftical  analysis  of  new  mass  communication  technologies,  hi- 
chides  hands-on  training  and  rigorous  exarrrination  of  tie  social 
andpohtical  impactofnew  media  technologies  Coirse  covers  use 
of  latemet  and  otha-  online  resources,  basic  use  of  bibliographic 
and  statistical  databases  in  ttie  news  business,  and  examiiBtion  of 
ttie  impact  of  corrputeis  and  broadband  tedbnologies  on  mass 
coDxnunication  and  society  at  large.  Usually  ofiered  every  spring. 
Prerequisite:  penmssion  of  the  school 

CCMVfM-624  Principles  and  Practice  of  Joumalisni  ^  An  in- 
tensive introduction  to  news  reportiig  and  news  writing.  Includes 


extensive  field  wotk  reporting  on  local  gpvemment  and  fedeial 
government.  Introduces  students  to  governmental  principles  es- 
sential for  reporting  on  public  afiairs.  Design«l  to  prepare 
noi^oumalists  for  the  fiiH-time  graduate  program  in  journalism 
and  public  afiairs.  Usualty  offered  every  summra'.  Prerequisite: 
admission  to  graduate  joumalian  progtam 
COMM-630  IVinciples  of  Photography  (3)  Introdu:tionto  ba- 
sic technical  and  aesflieticprinciples  of  jiotography,  from  bading 
film  into  a  35niii  camera  to  developing  and  printing  final  images. 
Students  practice  basic  black  and  white  laboratory  work  and  baac 
color  slide  anabg  and  digital  uliliaation.  Meets  witti  COMM-330. 
Usually  offeredevay  tarn  Prerequisite:  pemissicii  of ttie  school 
COMM-631  Film  and  Video  Production  I  (3)  Funcfamenlal 
teclnical  and  aesthetic  considcraticns  inwlved  in  visual  media 
production.  TTrou^  projects  in  audiotape,  35mm  slides,  and 
small  fomet  video  that  a^e  critiqued  in  dass,  students  learn  the 
principlesandproceduresof  sound  recording  and  editing,  dnema- 
tography,  editing  visual  images,  and  preproductioa  planning. 
Meets  with  COMM-331.  Usually  ofiered  every  term.  Prerequi- 
site: adrmssioQ  to  graduate  film  program. 
COMM-632  "Klevision  Field  Reporting  (3)  Instruction  in  pro- 
duction of  television  newspackages.  Merging  of  script,  videotf^, 
and  graphics  xcAo  the  final  product.  Supervisicn  of  footing  and 
editing.  LfeuaDy  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite:  peniissiaD  of 
the  school. 

COMM-633  Bkvadcast  Delivery  Q)  The  effective  deKwry  of 
news  on  radio  aid  television.  Examination  and  aialyas  of  individ- 
ual student  paoblems  wifli  extensive  practice  sessacms  to  solve 
them  Meets  with  CCMM-433.  Usually  offered  every  spring.  fVe- 
requisite:  COmA-72\. 

COMM^34  Film  and  Video  ProAiction  H  Q)  (VM)  Inchides 
1 6mii  siknt  and  smaU-fotmat  video  tocation  production.  Empte- 
sis  is  on  planning,  treatment  and  shot  scripting,  devekipraenl  of 
scene  and  diameter,  location  lighting,  refinements  of  continuity, 
location  sound  recording,  and  visual  design.  Meets  wifii 
COMM-434.  Usually  ofiered  every  term  Prerequisite:  acknission 
to  graduate  filmprogranL 

COMM-635  Introduction  to  Studb  Tdevision  (3)  A  hands-on 
laboratory  coinse  to  teach  basic  studio  operatiao  and  prodiction 
skills,  including  directing,  lighting,  ciewing,  engineering,  and  [>ro- 
duction  planning.  Studaits  are  required  to  work  on  a  variety  of  stu- 
dio formats.  Usually  olfraed  every  term  Prerequisite:  adnissioa 
to  graduate  film  program 

COMM-636  Wasbingtoo  Reportiig  (3)  Field  coverage  of  peo- 
ple, organizatioDs,  and  events  in  the  Washington  area  concemBd 
with  domestic  or  intanational  afiairs.  In-depth  story  developmeil, 
feature  writing,  and  editing  Usually  offered  e veiy  spring  and  sum- 
rtKT  Prerequisite:  pemiission  of  flie  school. 
COMM-638  Production  Practicum  (1-3)  Topics  vary  by  sedioii, 
may  be  repeated  for  credit  with  difierenttopic.  Providesstudents  witfi 
skills  training  in  a  variety  of  media  production  areas.  Topics  include 
non-linear  editing,  digital  post  production,  location  sound  produo- 
tioQ,  studio  sound  production  and  mixing,  location  lighting  tech- 
niques, cinematogreqphy,  digital  authoring,  and  coding.  Prerequisite: 
permission  of  school. 

COMM-640  Principles  of  Strategic  Communication  (3)  Exam- 
ines the  strategic  dements  of  public  communication  strategies  with 
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focus  on  aimmunication  uanipaigns,  public  opinion,  the  meda,  the 
role  of  icsearch,  audience  identiGcation,  message  development,  and 
communicating  to  various  pubUcs.  Explores  the  role  of  strategic  ann- 
munication  in  society,  politics,  culture,  business  and  various  other  in- 
stitutions, and  examines  the  ethics  of  persuasion.  Usually  ofiered 
every  is!&.Prenujuisite  admission  to  graduate  public  annniunication 
program. 

COIVIM-642  Public  Coimnunlcatlon  Management  (3)  Provides 
practical  and  theoretical  experience  in  strategically  planning  and 
managing  the  public  relations  process.  Conceptual  and  analytical 
skills  include  undostanding  the  management  of  people,  resiHirces 
and  oiganizational  pivicesses.  Includes  leadership  skills,  budg^  and 
proposal  developncnt,  decision  nvking,  ethical  and  ctganizational 
consideiatioDs,  and  managing  in  cuhuraDy  diverse  envirouinents. 
Usually  offered  every  spring.  Ptvrequisite:  admission  to  graduate 
pubhc  communication  prograra 

CX5MM-644  Public  Communication  WVitii^  (3)  Explores  writing 
ftir  strat^c  cortimunication  and  the  relationship  among  audience, 
message  structure  and  medium.  Develops  practical  dcills  in  the  prep- 
aration of  news  releases,  pitch  letters,  brochure  copy,  speeches,  web 
site  materials,  opinion  pieces,  broadcast  applications,  magazine  fea- 
tines,  and  advertising  copy.  Usually  offered  every  fell.  Prerequisite: 
admission  to  graduate  public  communication  program. 
COMM-646  PubUc  Commtoiication  Practicum  (3)  Applies  the 
principles  and  skills  from  other  strategic  public  communication 
courses  to  practical  case  study  experiences.  As  the  culminating  skills 
component  of  the  graduate  program,  students  produce  a  professional 
portfolio  for  a  client  diat  may  include  media  promotioiud  items, 
broadcast  applications,  direct  mail  and  web-based  products,  as  well 
as  newspaper,  newsletter,  mag^izine  materials  and  oflier  communica- 
tion products.  Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite:  admission 
to  graduate  public  communication  program. 
COMM-650  Digital  Imaging  and  Desigp  (3)  An  introduction  to  the 
technical  aspects  of  digital  imaging  and  basic  techniques  such  as  se- 
lection and  retouching  tools  flat  challenges  students  to  create  effec- 
tive visual  communication  designs.  The  courses  includes  how  to 
effectivdy  use  layers,  channels,  and  masks  to  edit  and  composite  im- 
ages witfi  discussions  focusing  on  creating  and  recognizing  effective 
visual  communication  concepts  and  carrying  out  these  concepts 
tftrough  design .  Students  shoukl  expect  to  spend  additional  time  in  the 
lab  outside  of  the  scheduled  class  time.  Meets  with  COMM-350 
Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite:  previous  computer  experi- 
ence. 

COMM-652  Web  Studio  (3)  ffow  to  constmct  a  web  site  fiom  the 
ground  up,  inchiding  site  planning,  graphics  creation,  optimization, 
and  publishing.  Students  use  graphic  development  tools  such  as 
Macromedia  Fireworks,  as  well  as  the  web  site  editing  tool 
Dreamweaver  to  turn  their  ideas  into  fiiDy  fimctional  web  sites.  Stu- 
dents also  study  the  web  site  development  process,  how  to  create  an 
audienc&driven  creative  brief  and  subsequent  web  site,  and  how  to 
build  and  critique  a  site  for  maximum  usability.  Students  should  ex- 
pect to  spend  additional  time  in  the  lab  outside  of  the  scheduled  class 
time.  Meets  with  COMM-352.  Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prereq- 
uisite, previous  computer  experience. 

COMM-654  Motion  Graphics  and  Effects  I  (3)  This  couise  fo- 
cuses on  the  creation  of  motion  gra{Mcs  using  animation  and 
compositiiig  programs.  Throu^  discussions  of  conoq^ts  and  design, 
students  leam  techniques  to  creatively  use  software  tools  to  achieve 
dramatic  and  artistic  effects.  Current  software  and  concepts  used  for 


cutting  edge  motion  graphics  and  compositing  in  motion  pictures, 
television,  commercials,  and  music  videos  are  introduced  and  exam- 
ples of  outside  work  are  {xesented  and  analyzed  in  class.  Students  are 
encouraged  to  team  from  each  other's  examptes,  problems,  and  solu- 
tions. Students  should  expect  to  spend  additional  time  m  the  lab  out- 
side of  the  scheduled  class  time.  Meets  with  COMM-354.  Usually 
offered  every  term.  Prerequisite.  COMM-650  or  permission  of 
school. 

COMM-tf  6  Dramatic  PktKliKtion  (3)  Techniques  of  16tnni 
sound-film  production;  li^tin^  souod  recording,  dnem^ogra- 
phy,  and  post  production.  Mods  with  C(MM-4.')6.  Usually  of- 
fered every  term.  PrerequLiite:  CXJMM-634,  COMM-682,  and 
admission  to  graduate  filmprogtam 

COMM-664  Directlt^  for  Camera  (3)  Examines  flie  lole  of  the  di- 
rector in  the  dramatic  film  and  documentary  film  environments.  The 
course  focuses  on  creative  and  aesthetic  concerns  as  weD  as  technical 
knowledge  and  skills  the  directorneeds  to  fimction  successfully  asa 
storyteller.  Includes  discussions  and  demonstrations  and  guest  speak- 
ers including  directors  and  actors.  Students  undertake  individxial  and 
group  projects.  Meets  with  CCMM-464.  Usually  offered  eveiy 
M.  Prerequisite:  COMM-631  or  COMM-635,  COMM-682  and 
admission  to  giaduate  film  program. 

COMM-^l  IVfedia  Enterprise  I:  Estabfishing  the  Enterprise 
(3)  ftovides  the  ffrndamoital  knowledge  needed  for  film  and 
video  produceis  in  the  noa-theatrical  market  operating  as  small 
business  entrepreneurs.  Establishing  a  media  jjrodiBtion  com- 
pany creating  a  business  plan,  basic  econonics  of  the  media  busi- 
ness, finding  investors  and/or  partners,  ways  of  structuring  the 
enterprise,  finding  and  using  le^  and  aooounting  services^  deci- 
sions that  effect  basic  overhead  costs,  taxes,  accounting  practices, 
and  personnel  oonsideratioos.  Usually  offered  every  sumnBr. 
COIVlM-(r72  IVfedia  Entfrprise  II:  Managing  the  Enterprise 
(3)  This  course  foDows  COMM-ff71  and  provides  students  with 
tiie  knowledge  iKcessary  tomaiBge  amediaprcxluction  cotrpany 
Includes  cost  ead  caA  management,  personnel,  business  commu- 
nications, netwodcing,  negotiating,  nBiketing,  distribution  of  me- 
dia products,  Ae  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  expansion,  and 
knowing  when  to  stay  with  or  alter  &e  business  plarL  Usually  of- 
fered every  fall. 

COMM-ti82  ^Wting  for  Visual  Media  Q)  Techniques  of  writ- 
ing scripts  for  film  and  television  productioos.  Studerts  write  and 
criticize  assignments.  No  production  is  involved  in  this  course 
Usuallyofferedeveryfell./VErE^jsife:  admisaon  to  graduate  film 
program 

COMM-686  Documentary  Production  (3)  An  intermediate 
course  in  field  video  jroductiorL  Includes  script,  directing,  produc- 
tion ddlls  (camraa,  li^t,  and  sound),  post-prodiction,  and  techm- 
cal  developments.  Studerts  work  icdepiendentfy  and  in  goups 
Meets  witti  COMM-486.  Usually  offered  every  term  Prerequi- 
site: OOMM-634. 

COMM-^0  Independent  Study  IVoject  in  Communication 
(1-6)  Prerequisite:  permission  of  instructor  and  division  director. 
COMM-691  G^diHte  Internship  (3)  Professional  communica- 
tion work  in  an  off-catrpis  otgwization  ^propriate  to  the  sf<j- 
dent^  academiD  program  Prerequisite-  peimission  of  division 
director 
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COMM-692  Cooperative  Edncation  Field  Expo-ienoe  (3-«) 

Prerequisite:  permisston  of  division  director  and  Cooperative  Edu- 
cation office. 

CCMVIM-701  Graduate  Semmar  in  Film  Theory  and  Practice 
Qi)  The  seminar  Ibciises  on  the  development  of  fihn  flieory  and 
criticism.  The  woric  of  Arnheim,  Eisenstein,  Kracauer,  Ba2in, 
Milry,  and  Metz  are  studied  as  prinBry  sources.  The  relation^p 
between  theoiy  and  production  is  examined  and  ai^Ked  to  analysis 
of  q)ecific  films.  Lfeually  offered  eveiy  s(xing.  Premjuisite:  per- 
mission of  the  school . 

OOMM-702  Master's  Portfolio  Seminar  (1-6)  Independent 
work  toward  project  in  Keu  of  thesis  for  students  in  the  graduate 
fihn  programs.  Consult  graduate  program  director  for  registration 
and  participtation  requirementa  Usually  ofifa«i  every  term.  Pre- 
requisite: pemnssion  ofthe  school 

CX>MM-710  Semiiar  in  Public  Affoirs  (3)  Current  issues  in  the 
making  of  domestic,  intematicnal,  and  economic  public  policy  in 
Washin^on  with  enphasis  on  the  role  of  file  media  hcludes  a  ob- 
jor  reporting  project.  Usually  offered  evay  M.  Prereqidsite:  ad- 
mission to  graduate  journalism  program. 
CX)MM-711  Teadiing  Seminar  in  Media  Arts  (3)  Provides 
MPA.  in  Filmand  Eledronic  Media  caixlidates  wifti  an  overview 
of  teaching  ptnlosofdiie^  course  managanent  issues,  curriculum 
issuesinoomnuincatioD,  academic  culture,  andrelated  institutions 
significant  to  the  teaching  of  visual  media  Reading  projects,  class 
lecture,  and  dscussion  are  balanced  with  teaching  ejqierience. 
Usually  offaied  every  fall 

COMM-720  Seminar  in  Journafsm  Q)  Examines  ethical  and 
economic  issues  affecting  the  press  and  initiates  studies  to  add  to 
flje  literature  of  media  criticism  Students  become  acquainted  with 
team  joutnalian  and  magazitK  writing  throu^  in-depfli  projects 
focusing  on  press  issues.  Usually  offered  every  spring.  Piereqtd- 
site.  COMM-724. 

CXMVIM-721  Broadcast  News  I  (3)  Problems,  policies,  and  prac- 
tices of  die  broadcast  news  media.  Emphasis  oo  radio  news  writ- 
ing production,  editing,  rqx)rting,  and  broadcasting.  Productionof 
audio  minidocumentaries.  Usually  offered  every  ML  Praequisite: 
admission  to  graduate  journalism  program 
CCKVIM-722  Broadcast  News  II  (3)  Guidance  and  training  in 
television  news,  indudit)g  producing,  writing,  and  editing  for  TV 
newscasts;  reporting  in  the  field  and  fHtxiucticHi  of  news  packages. 
Team-produced  TV  docuxieabries  or  domestic  or  international  is- 
sues. Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite:  COMM-721. 
CCAfM-724  RqxirtiDg  of  Public  AfTars  (3)  Advanced  training 
in  writing  news  as  a  Wadiington  cooiespondeil  with  eirqiiasis  on 
flie  coverage  of  domestic,  intemational,  and  economic  public  pol- 
icy issues.  Usually  offered  every  tall.  Prerequisite:  adnission  to 
graduate  journalism  program. 

COMM-735  Communicatian  Theory  (3)  Survey  of  relevant  theo- 
ries of  public  communication,  including  theories  of  interpersonal 
conmunication,  persuasion,  public  relatiMis,  puWic  opinion,  mass 
communication  and  media  studies.  Also  includes  dieories  of  research 
mediodologies  and  their  application  to  public  communication  prac- 
tices. Usually  offered  every  fiill.  Prerequisite:  admission  to  graduate 
puUic  communication  program. 

COMM-738  Research  Methods  In  Communication  (3)  This 
course  is  an  introduction  to  quantitative  and  qualitative  research 


methods  in  communication.  Students  use  research  for  program 
management,  planning,  diagnosing,  and  evaluating  public  lelatjons 
programs.  Includes  developnent  of  theoretical  rationales  and  re- 
search questions;  measurement;  sampling,  survey  and  experimental 
design,  contoit  analysis,  focus  groups  and  in-depdi  interviews,  data 
analysis  techniques,  interpretation  of  results,  and  emerging  trends  in 
research.  Usually  offered  every  611.  Prerequisite:  admission  to  grad- 
uate public  communication  pncgram. 

COMM-744  Public  Communication  Seminar  (3)  The  capstone 
project  employs  what  students  have  learned  about  ttie  processes  and 
effects  of  public  communication  by  developing  and  supporting  a  the- 
sis statement,  advancing  an  idea,  researchiiig,  and  writing  or  creating 
their  final  product.  Students  are  advised  to  gear  their  scholarly,  cre- 
ative, or  journalistic  work  fijr  publication  or  professional  presenta- 
tion. Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite:  admission  to 
graduate  public  communication  program. 
COMM-797  Mast«-'s  Thesis  Seminar  (1-3)  Prereqidsite:  permis- 
sion  of  ds  school. 

Computer  Science 

Undergraduate  Courses 

CSC-100  Computers  and  Information  (3)  A  first  course  for 
stuc^ing  oorrputers  and  ioformat  ion.  Provides  a  foundation  for  us- 
ing computers  in  other  courses  and  curricula  forreseaich,  oomrau- 
nication,  and  writing.  Hands-on  experience  in  productivity 
enhaicement,  software,  hardware,  systems  devetopment,  uses  of 
ttie  Internet  and  Worid  Wide  Web,  and  futiae  diiectioiK  andtiencfe 
for  computers  and  infortnatioa  Usually  offered  every  term 
CSC-210  Creativity  and  Computers  (3)  This  course  explores  how 
computers  enhance  flie  creative  process  in  virtually  every  a^iect  of 
the  arts.  Examples  include  computer  graphics,  multimedia  count- 
ing in  Hterature  and  art,  synthetic  music,  and  virtual  reality  systems 
for  simulating  stage  productions.  Usually  offered  every  term. 
CSC-280  Introduction  to  Computer  Science  I  (4)  Rnblem  solv- 
ing and  algorithm  development  Stnictured  programriing  basic 
data  types,  and  canonical  structures;  arrays  and  subprograms;  re- 
cursion. Social  imp^cations  of  computing.  Elementary  applica- 
tions fitim  business  and  science.  Usually  offered  every  term 
Prerequisite:  MAIH-lSx  or  equivalent,  and  CSC -100. 
CSC-281  Introduction  to  Computer  Science  II  (3)  Continuation 
of  problem  solving.  Ectqibasis  on  largpr  programs  built  fiommod- 
ules  Introduction  to  abstract  data  structures  stadcs,  queues, 
graphs,  and  trees  and  tiieir  infjementations  and  associated  algo- 
rithms. Qementary  numoical  methods.  Usually  offered  evoy 
tenm.  Prerequisite:  CSC-280. 

CSC-282  Assembly-Language  Piogramming  (3)  Basic  ooa- 
cepts  of  computer  architecture  and  organization.  Assem- 
bly-language programming:  instruction  formats,  addressing 
techniques,  macros,  and  input/output  Pro-am  segmentation  and 
linkage.  The  asseriijy  pnacess.  Usually  offered  every  term  Pre- 
reqidsite: ITBC-234  or  CSC-280. 

CSC-310  Introduction  to  Geographic  InforniationSystans(3) 
A  geographic  infomBtion  system  (GIS)  is  a  system  of  hardware, 
software,  data,  pieople,  ai^ani2Btions,  and  inslitutiaial  arange- 
nents  for  collecting,  storing,  analyzing,  and  dissemiiating  infor- 
mation about  areas  ofthe  earth.  This  course  provides  an 
introduction  to  GIS,  GIS  software,  and  GB  applicatiDns.  Usually 
offaed  every  faU.  Prerequisite:  completion  ofthe  College  Writing 
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and  English  Con^etency  Requirement,  and  faniliahty  with 
spreadsheets,  e-mail,  and  the  Worid  Wide  Web. 
CSC-330  Or^uiizalion  of  Computer  Systems  (4)  Logical  cii^ 
cuit  design,  integrated  circuits  and  digital  fimctions,  data  represen- 
taticn,  register  transfer  opcratioas  and  micn3progranTnin6  base 
cortputerorganiiaiticn,  the  central  pnx«ssor,  andarithmeticopeia- 
tioDS.  Usually  oflered  evety  torn.  Prerequisite:  conpletbn  offce 
College  Writing  and  English  Competency  Requirement,  and 
nBC-234orCSC-280. 

CSC-350  Introduction  to  Dscrete  Structures  (3)  Introduction  to 
mathematical  subjects  required  in  computer  science,  such  as  graphs, 
sets  and  relations,  logic,  and  recurrence.  Usually  oflered  every  spring. 
Prersquisite:  completion  of  the  Collie  \\^ting  and  English  Con^je- 
tency  Requirement,  MATH-lSx,  and  CSC-280. 
CSC-390  Independent  Reading  Course  (1-^  Prerequisite:  per- 
mission of  instructor  and  department  chair. 
CSC-392  Cooperative  Education  Fiekl  Experience  (3-^)  Pre- 
requisite, permission  of  departmert  chair  and  Cooperative  Educa- 
tion office. 

CSC-432  Introduction  to  Simulation  and  Modeling  (3)  Design, 
implementation,  and  analysis  of  simulation  nxxiels  fijr  dynamic  con- 
tinuous systems.  Eanphasisoncontinuousphysical  systems  andanal- 
ysis  of  their  dynamic  behavior  from  deterministic  physical  models. 
Overview  of  numerical  initiation  algorithms  in  simulati(Hi.  Intro- 
duction to  difference  equations  and  chaotic  system  behavior  and  sim- 
ulation systems  such  as  SIMULINK/MATLAB.  Prerequisite: 
CSC-280,  and  MArH-211  orMArH-221. 
CSC-435  Web  Programming  (3)  This  course  presents  and  applies 
ttie  web  programming  languages  (HTML,  DHTML,  JavBsoipt, 
Coldfiision),  tools,  and  techniqiies  used  to  develop  professiorBl 
web  sites.  The  course  moves  ^ep-by-step  &rou^  the  processes  in- 
volved in  plaming,  designing,  laurKJiing  and  maintaining  suc- 
cessfiil  web  sites,  with  an  emphasis  an  teamwork.  Usually  offered 
every  term  Prereqmsite:  oon^etion  of  the  College  Writiig  and 
En^  Cbmpetency  Requirenrait,  aid  nEC-234  or  CSC-280. 
CSC-438  PUSQL  Database  Programming  (3)  This  course  fo- 
cuses on  creating  and  manipulating  databases  using  PL/SQL  pro- 
gramming language  ftjr  Oracle™  databases.  Includes  on-line  SQL  as 
well  as  batdi  programs  using  P&SQL  features  such  as  IF  statements, 
loops,  stored  procedures' fimctions,  tables,  cursors,  stored  packages, 
and  stored  triggers  in  creating  and  maintaining  Oracle™  databases. 
Usually  ofibred  every  summer.  Prerequisite:  completion  of  the  Col- 
lege Wriingandlai^ishCon^KteDcy  Requirement,andCSC-280or 
ITEC-234,  and  familiarity  witti  databases. 
CSC-442  CGoit-Server  and  Distributed  Information  Systems 
(3)  Current  methods  for  analyzing  and  developing  client-serva- 
systans  and  distributed  information  systems  inc^ding:  oonxnuni- 
cation  networte  to  sifiportcliai-serverarcfaitectures;  international 
stanlard^  concepts  of  hatdware,  software  and  data  distribution, 
layered  ardiitectures;  role  of  client,  server,  and  middleware;  data 
and  transaction  marBgerrent  in  cHent-server  environments;  tools; 
and  systems  develc^ment  Usually  offeredevery  &11-  Prerequisite: 
ccnpletioQ  of  the  College  Wriing  aid  EngU^  Conpetacy  Re- 
quirement, eitte-  CSC-330  or  ITEC^SS,  and  CSC-570. 
CSG-490  Independent  Study  Project  (1-6)  Prerequisite:  per- 
mission of  instructor  and  department  chair. 
CSC-491  Internship  (1-6)  Prerequisite:  peimissiai  of  instructor 
and  department  chair. 


Graduate  and  Advanced  Undergraduate  Courses 
CSC-SIO  Legal  Issues  in  Computing  (4)  Copyright,  patent,  con- 
tract, tort,  antitrust,  privacy,  and  tdecommunications  issues.  Usually 
offered  every  fell.  Prerequisite:  junior  standiiig 
CSC-520  Algorithms  and  Data  Structures  (4)  Design  and  anal- 
ysis of  efficient  algorithms.  Inn|iementatiai  and  maripulabon  of 
data  structures,  including  hnked  lists  stacks,  queues,  trees,  and 
graphs.  Memory  managenaent  Internal  and  external  searching  and 
sorting.  Usually  ofifeied  every  tora  Prerequisite:  CSC-28 1  and  ju- 
nior staodJng  in  computer  science,  or  graduate  degree  standing  in 
computer  science . 

CSC-521  Design  and  Organization  of  Programming  Lan- 
gu^ies  (4)  Study  of  desirable  feataes  and  specifications  of  pro- 
gramning  languages  by  investigation  of  data  types,  control 
stractmes,  data  flow,  and  run-tiriB  behavior  of  several  languages, 
such  as  Prolog,  Smalltalk,  LISP,  Ada,  etc.  At  least  one 
nonrprocedural  language  is  studied  in  detail.  Elements  of  compil- 
ing and  interpreting.  Usually  offered  every  tenn.  Prerequisite: 
CSC-281  and  junior  standing  in  corrputer  science,  or  graduate  de- 
gree standing  in  conputer  science. 

CSC-535  User  Interface  Analysis  and  Design  (3)  This  course  pro- 
vides the  teclmical  aspects  of  web  application  devdopanent,  as 
well  as  the  conceptual  issues  that  affect  this  technokigy.  Studeob 
develop  an  independent  vwb-hased  project  based  on  available 
authcring  tools.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite:  junior 


CSC-540  Computo-  System  Organization  and  Programmii^ 

(3)  Investigation  of  the  structure  of  a  irxxlem  conpiting  system. 
Alternative  conputer  orgaiizatiDns  are  discussed  so  ftiat  studaits 
may  appreciate  tiie  range  of  possible  des^  cioices  Assembly, 
linking,  and  loading  are  presented  in  detail  The  relation  betweoi 
system  software  and  computer  crganizBtion  is  discussed.  Usualty 
offered  every  feU.  Prerequisite:  graduate  degree  or  nondegiee 
standing,  or  permissbn  of  department 

CSC-543  Object-Oriented  Analysis  and  Design  (3)  Astudy  of  ob- 
ject-oriented concepts  and  their  use  in  systems  devdopment  This 
course  analyzes  abstractions  called  objects  and  develops  aiudy- 
sis-level  nxxiels  of  systems  using  objects.  The  properties  of  tfiese  ob- 
ject rr»dels  are  discussed  and  methods  for  systematic  development 
of  the  modds  are  studied .  The  translations  of  the  analysis-level  mod- 
ds  into  system  design  is  perforrtBd  to  understand  how  systems  can 
be  realized  in  software  implementations.  Usually  offered  every  fill. 
Prerequisite:  junior  standir^. 

CSC-S44  Object-Oriented  Programming  (3)  Use  of  an  ob- 
ject-oriented prc^aiuiiiiiig  language  in  the  iirqjlementstion  of  ob- 
ject-oriented systems.  The  language  is  studied  in  dep^  to  see  how 
key  concepts  are  realized  in  tfie  lairg  uage,  and  i  t  is  used  to  produce  ex- 
ample systems.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  event-driven  graphical  user  in- 
tertace  programming.  Usually  offered  orx*  a  year.  Prerequisite: 
CSC-281  and  CSC-543. 

CSC-546  In troductian  to  Computer  Networks  (3)  An  introduc- 
tion to  the  base  concepts  of  corrputei  ndwoiks  The  architectuie 
of  dda  comnmicaticin  systertB,  the  seven4ayer  model  of  a  net- 
work, and  the  physical,  data  Unk,  network,  tran£port,  and  sessioD 
lay  as  are  explored,  ftotoool  algpritfanB  are  considered  for  flie  im- 
plementation of  the  various  network  byws  Usually  offered  alter- 
nate  ^ning^. 
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CSC-565  Operator  Systems  (3)  Historical  background  Oper- 
ating system  fimctions  and  concepts:  processes;  processor  alloca- 
tion; memory  management;  virtual  memory;  I/O  and  fiks; 
protection;  and  design  and  impiementatiai.  Several  existing  oper- 
ating systems  are  discussed.  A  gron)  project  to  design  and  in^e- 
ment  a  sttBll  operating  system  is  usually  required.  Usually  o  Saed 
evoy  spring.  Prerequisite:  CSC-281  and  junior  standing  in  com- 
puter science,  or  graduate  degee  standing  in  computer  science. 
CSC-568  Artificial  InteUigeiice  (3)  Application  of  computere  to 
tasks  usually  teu^  to  requiie  human  istelligenoe,  such  as  game 
playing,  proWem  solving,  lesnung,  pattern  recognition,  natural 
language  understanding,  and  expert  systems,  LfeuaDy  offered  ev- 
ery spring.  Prerequisite:  junior  standing 

CSC-S70  Database  Management  Systems  (3)  Examination  of  da- 
tabase management  systems,  distributed  systems,  evaluation  and  se- 
lection of  computer  systems,  privacy  and  security,  and  pertbmiance 
evaluation.  This  course  provides  a  fimdaniental  exposure  to  relational 
architecture  throu^  exercises  in  Microsoft  Access  and  Oracle  8,  in- 
cluding an  introduction  to  SQL. /'/Enj^ite.- ITEC-234  or  CSC-28 1 , 
and  either  MMDD-200  or  CSC-520. 

CSC-589  Topics  in  Computer  Science  (3)  Topics  vary  by  section, 
may  be  repeated  bt  credit  witfi  different  topic.  Rotating  topics  in- 
clude artificial  intdUgenceprogramming,  oonr^utergraphics,lhe  his- 
tory of  computing,  and  neural  networks. 

CSC-590  Independent  Reading  Course  (1-6)  Prerequisite:  per- 
mission of  instructor  and  department  chair. 

Graduate  Courses 

CSC-600  Simulation  (3)  Design  and  implementation  of  simulation 
systems.  Covers  discrete-event,  stochastic  simulations  with  examples 
chosen  from  a  variety  of  fieUs.  At  least  one  simulation  language  is 
studied  in  detail.  Prerequisite:  admission  to  MS  degree  in  an  AU  sci- 
ence program  or  permission  of  department. 
CSC-610  Introduction  to  Geographic  bformatioa  Systems  (3) 
A  geographic  information  system  (GIS)  is  a  systemof  hardware, 
software,  data,  people,  organizations,  and  institutional  arrange- 
ments for  collecting,  storing,  analyzing,  and  disseninating  infor^ 
mation  about  areas  of  the  earth.  This  course  provides  an 
introduction  to  GIS,  GIS  software,  and  GIS  api^c^ons.  Usually 
offered  every  fall.  Prerequisite:  femiliarity  witti  spreadsheets, 
e-tiBil,  and  tiie  World  \Wde  \\feb. 

CSC-636  Advanced  Database  Management  Systems  (3)  Ad- 
vanced query  capabflities  and  procedural  constmcts  are  described 
using  SQL  and  PL/SQL.  The  theoretical  fi)und*ion  for  using  ttiese 
cqabUities  is  presented.  Performance  issues  are  discussed  includ- 
ing indexing,  key  definitions,  and  data  constraints.  The  rde  of  ap- 
plication developnent  in  ease  of  use,  query  optimization,  and 
system  perfoimanoe  is  discussed.  Usually  offered  every  61L  Pre- 
requisite. CSC-570. 

CSC-637  Database  Administration  (3)  Database  administration 
subjects  including  space  allocation,  recovery,  security,  configura- 
tion management,  and  performince  tuning  are  discussed  Admin- 
istration capabihties  are  presented  using  a  real  envirormient. 
Recovery  issues  iixdude  commit  and  rollback  capabilities,  check 
points,  and  data  logs.  Physical  design  and  implementation  con- 
straints are  addressed.  Usually  offered  ewry  spring.  Prerequisite: 
CSC-570. 


CSC-689  Topics  in  Computer  Science  (3)  Topics  vary  by  section, 
may  be  repeated  for  credit  with  different  topic.  Rotating  topics  in- 
clude design  and  analysis  of  algoriflims,  expert  systems,  client  server 
computing,  and  computer  netwoik  design  and  analysis. 
CSC-690  Independent  Study  Project  (1-6)  Prerequisite:  pei^ 
mission  of  instmctor  and  department  chair. 
CSC-691  Internship  (1-6)  Z'irErE^ias/te.- permission  ofinstnidDr 
and  departmertf  diair. 

CSC-692  Cooperative  Education  Field  Espoience  (3-6)  Pre- 
requisite:  pemission  of  department  chairand  Oooperative  Educa- 
tion oflBce. 

CSC-694  Capstone  Project  (3)  Wilh  guidance  fromtheiradviaor 
and  the  project  clas  cooniinator,  students  select  an  ^ipUcation 
area  in  computer  science  where  an  open-ended  problem  can  be 
identified  Students  research  the  Utoature  and  curreil  domain  so- 
lutions in  the  application  area  Projects  are  docurrBnted  and  de- 
fended. Prerequisite:  oonpletion  of  miniiiiumof  34  oedits  hours 
of  graduate  study  in  computer  science 

CSC-797  Master's  Thesis  Seminar  (1-6)  Prerequisite:  comple- 
tion of  24  graduate  credit  hours  and  permission  of  deparbrBnt. 

Economics 

Undei^iraduate  Courses 

ECON-IOO/ECON-IOOG  Macroeconomics  4:1  (3)  An  introduc- 
tion to  the  basic  principles  of  macroecononacs,  stressing  national  in- 
come, unemployment,  inflation,  economic  growth,  depression, 
prosperity,  international  economics,  economic  development,  ahema- 
tive  approaches  to  economics,  and  current  issues  and  controversies. 
Usually  offered  every  terra 

ECON-llO/ECON-llOG  The  Global  Majority  3:1  (3)  Inlroduo- 
tion  to  the  plight  of  less-developed  countries,  to  ahemalive  pa^  of 
development,  and  to  the  relationships  between  the  more-devefciped 
and  less-developed  countries.  The  central  theme  of  economic  devel- 
opment is  based  on  elementary  economic  theory.  Equally  important, 
human  dimensions  of  deveiopmeot  are  enphasized  tfiough  the  use 
of  novels  and  films  from  less-developed  countries.  Usually  offered 
every  term. 

ECON-200/ECON-200G  Microeconomics  4:2  (3)  The  basic prin- 
ciplesof  microeconomics  and  dieirappUcations;  supply  and  demand, 
operation  of  markets,  con  sumer  and  enterprise  behavior,  competition 
and  monopoly,  income  distribution,  discrirrsnation,  and  aheraative 
approaches  to  economics.  Usually  offered  every  term  Prerequisite 
for  General  Education  credit:  COMM-IOOG  or  ECON-IOOG  or 
GOVT-llOG  or  SOCY-1 50G 

ECON-300  Intermediate  Microeconomics  (3)  Theory  of  rdative 
prices  of  commodities  and  productive  services  under  perfect  and  im- 
perfect competition.  Theory  of  the  firm  and  consumer  demand. 
Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite:  ECON-100  and 
ECON-200. 

ECON-301  Intermediate  Macroeconomics  (3)  Concepts  and  tfie- 
ory  of  national  income  detennination,  employment,  and  economic 
growth.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite:  ECON-100  and 
ECON-200. 

ECON-317  Political  Economy  (3)  Analysis  of  politioal  economic 
theories  including  Veblen ,  institutionalists,  neo-Ricardians,  and  mod- 
em Marxist  and  American  radical  dissenters  from  orthodox  neoclas- 
sical economic  flieory,  and  apphcation  of  tfiose  theories  to  problems, 
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emphasizing  the  interdependence  of  political,  economic,  and  social 
forces  in  contempt)rary  sticieties.  Prerequisite:  ECON-IOO. 
ECON-318  Economic  History  (3)  Historical  investigation  of  eco- 
nomic development  using  Europe  and  the  Third  World  as  case  stud- 
ies. Emphasis  is  on  economic  theory  to  illuminate  historical 
developnrait.  Prerequisite:  £CON-100  and  EC'ON-200. 
ECONn319  United  States  Economic  History  (3)  The  namie  and 
sources  of  economic  growth,  ttie  institutional  transformation  associ- 
ated with  economic  development,  and  the  social  and  economic  con- 
sequences of  econcinic  change  in  the  United  States  from  the  colonial 
times  to  the  present  Prerequisite:  ECON-IOO  and  Ea3N-200. 
ECON-320  History  of  Economic  Ideas(3)  Fjqx>sition  and  analysis 
of  development  of  economic  theory.  Emphasis  on  tracing  evolution 
of  economic  tfieories  out  of  specific  historical  contexts.  Major  figures 
and  schools  in  economic  thought  fi'om  Adam  Smidi  to  the  present. 
Attenticn  given  to  the  significance  of  having  a  separate  body  of 
thought  called  economics.  Prerequisite:  ECON-IOO. 
ECON  J22  Introduction  to  Econometrics  (4)  Review  of  the  theory 
of  econcniic  statistics  and  statistica]  techniques.  Emphasis  on  apply- 
ing statistical  models  to  economic  data.  Regression  analysis  and  esti- 
mation of  economic  models.  Includes  violations  of  ttie  basic 
assumptions  of  tfie  regression  model,  duirmy  variables,  and  analysis 
of  variance.  Index  numbers  and  time  series  analysis.  Lab  allows  stu- 
dents to  learn  how  to  apply  theory  of  economic  statistics.  Usually  of- 
fered every  spring.  Prerequisite:  ECON-IOO,  ECON-200,  and 
STAT-202. 

ECON-325  Social  Choice  and  Economic  Justice  (3)  Conservative, 
hTeral,  and  radical  ixjrmative  ttwories.  Conflicts  between  efficiency, 
equity,  and  liberty.  Major  contemporary  writers  on  tfie  "just  econ- 
omy." Institutional  constraints,  the  role  of  the  market,  voting  para- 
doxes, and  the  nature  of  social  choice;  concepts  of  econoinic 
rationality,  economic  justice  and  contemporary  policy.  Meets  witfi 
ECON-625.  Prerequisite:  ECON-200. 

ECON-332  Money,  Banking,  and  Finance  In  ttie  Global  Econ- 
omy (3)  Money,  banking,  and  capital  markets  in  a  globalizing  world. 
Includes  central  banking,  monetary  integration,  currency  competi- 
tion, dollarization,  electronic  money,  banking  problems  and  policies 
in  emerging  market  economies,  developed  and  emerging  capital  tnar- 
kets,  and  appropriate  polices  for  regulating  global  financial  institu- 
tioos.  Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite:  ECON-IOO. 
ECON-341  Public  Economics  (3)  The  theory  of  taxation,  pubbc  ex- 
penditure, and  fiscal  policy.  Comparison  of  fiscal  institutions  in  Ak 
United  States  and  abroad.  Government  apfmiaches  to  income  redis- 
tribution and  poverty:  negative  income  tax,  &mily  allowances,  etc. 
Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite:  ECON-IOO  and 
ECON-200. 

ECON-346  Competition,  Regulation,  and  Business  Strategies  (3) 
Historical  and  oonteinporary  analysis  of  industrial  nvrket  sbuctures 
and  of  the  behavior  of  business  firms  in  the  United  States.  The  rise  of 
large  corporations,  monopoly  power  and  its  effects  on  economic  and 
social  welfiire,  control  over  large  corporations,  and  governmental 
regulation  of  business.  Usually  offered  every  611.  Prerequisite: 
ECON-IOO  and  ECON-200. 

ECON-351  Compm^Uve  Economic  Systems  (3)  Analysis  and 
comparison  of  different  economic  institutions  as  they  affect  eco- 
nomic denxxTBcy,  efficiency,  and  equity.  Case  studies  of  the  differ- 
ences between  tfie  French,  British,  German,  Swedish,  and  Japanese 
economies,  and  an  evaluation  of  the  historical  experience  of  the  foi^ 


mcrly  "socialist"  economies.  Usually  offered  every  spring. 
Prerequisite:  ECON-IOO  and  ECX)N-200. 
ECON-353  Econoinic  Transformation  of  Central/b:astem  Eu- 
rope (3)  Offered  as  part  of  the  AU  Abroad  Semester  in  Prague,  this 
course  introduces  students  to  the  challenges  of  transforming  irom  a 
command  economy  to  the  fiee-markct  system.  Surveys  flic  particular 
problems  and  dilemmas  &ced  by  individuals  and  society  in  the  re- 
gion of  Central/Eastern  Europe  and  offers  a  fi'amework  to  judge  tfie 
present  successesZ&ilures  and  to  estimate  the  future.  Usually  offered 
every  fall. 

ECON-358  Economics  of  the  WorW  Regions  (3)  Topics  vary  by 
section,  may  be  repeated  for  credit  wifli  different  topic.  Rotating  tO|>- 
ics  course  examines  economic  trends  and  economic  pobcies  in  re- 
gions such  as  Afiica,  East  Asia,  or  tfie  Middle  East  Focuses  en 
distinctive  economic  institutions  in  the  particular  region,  on  the  inter^ 
dependencies  witfiin  regions,  and  on  the  role  of  public  policies  in  eco- 
nomic growth.  Meets  with  ECON-658.  Prerequisite:  ECON-IOO 
and  ECON-200,  or  permission  of  instructor. 
ECON-361  Economic  Development  (3)  Survey  of  major  issues  re- 
lated to  the  economicsofdevekjping  countries  in  Latin  America,  Af' 
rica,  and  Asia.  Includes  die  meaning  and  measurement  of  economic 
development,  tfieories  of  development  and  underdevebpment,  and 
po  bcies  to  alleviate  poverty  and  promote  devd  opment  in  the  low-and 
middle-income  countries  of  the  world.  Usually  offered  every  fiill. 
Prerequisite:  ECON-IOO  and  BCr)N-200. 
ECON-362  Microeconomics  of  Economic  Development  (3)  This 
course  explores  microeconomic  issues  in  developing  countries  at  a 
theoretical  and  empirical  level  The  focus  is  on  poverty  and  iiKome 
distribution,  but  also  includes  coordination  fiiihoes,  credit  and  labor 
market  imperfections,  microcredit,  health,  food  security,  human  cap- 
ital accumulation,  gender,  property  rights,  transaction  costs,  and  eco- 
nomics of  the  household.  Usually  offered  every  fidl.  Prerequisite: 
ECON-  lOOand  ECON-200.  Note:  ECON-300  or  ECON-500  is  rec- 
ommended. 

ECON-363  Macroeconomics  of  Economic  Devektpment  (3)  An 
analysis  of  ttie  macroeconomics  of  developing  countries  The  objec- 
tive is  to  try  to  understand  die  rationale  for  and  the  effectiveness  of 
differentmacroeconomic  pobcies  in  a  developing  oountiy  setting.  In- 
cludes exchange  rates,  monetary  pobcy,  fiscal  pobcy,  international 
trade,  international  capital  markets,  financial  and  exchange  rate  cri- 
ses, structural  adjustment,  and  related  topics.  Usually  offered  every 
spring.  Prerequisite:  ECON-IOO  and  ECON-200.  Note;  ECON-300 
or  ECON-500  is  recommended. 

ECON-370  Intanatwnal  Economics  (3)  faitroducticn  to  die  eco- 
nomics of  intemational  trade  and  finance,  iiKluding  why  countries 
trade,  commercial  trade  pobcies  and  their  effects,  balance  of  pay- 
ments and  the  economics  of  foreign  exchange  markets,  and  the  oper- 
ation and  effects  of  fixed  and  flexible  exchange  rates.  Usually  offered 
every  term.  Prerequisite:  ECON-IOO  and  FXX)N-200. 
ECX)N-371  InternationalEcoiioniics:  Thide  (3)  Theories  of  in- 
ternational trade  and  corr^jetitiwness,  the  effects  oflrade  on  die 
economies  o  f inporting  and  exporting  countries;  analysis  ofthe  ef- 
fects of  tariflfe  and  quotas  and  other  nonfariff  barriers.  Also  in- 
cludes irailtinational  corporations,  trade  and  development, 
customs,  unions  andflieory  of  the  second  best.  Usually  oflfeied  ev- 
ery spring  Prerequisite:  BCON-300 

ECX)N-372  Intern^ional  Economics:  FbiaDoe  (3)  Detetmina- 
tion  of  income,  employment,  and  inflation  in  opai  economies;  in- 
ternational intact  of  monetary-fiscal  policies  under  fixed  and 
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flexible  exdiange  rates;  theories  of  exchange-rate  deterrnnation; 
and  intanational  monetary  oi^g^ni^on  and  reform.  Usually  of- 
fered ewry  fall.  Prerequisite:  ECCN-301.  STAT-202  is  reccm- 
maided. 

ECON-373  Labor  Economics  (3)  The  api^ication  of  economic  Sie- 
ory  to  current  labor  problems,  domestic  and  fiireign.  Problems  in- 
clude wage  theory  and  wage  differentials,  training  policy,  poverty, 
unemployment  and  underemployment,  discrimination,  productivity, 
industrialization,  and  union  policies.  Prerequisite:  ECON-100, 
ECON-200,  and  ECON-300. 

ECON-374  Gender  Roles  in  the  Economy  (3)  Explores  the  gender 
dimensions  of  economic  life.  For  economics  majors,  on  in-depdi  look 
at  the  dif&ient  roles  of  men  and  women  in  tfie  cornnunity,  the  mai^ 
ket,  and  within  the  household,  and  how  these  are  affected  by  eco- 
nomic and  social  change.  For  women's  studies  and  other  social 
sciences  majors,  the  discipline  of  economics  is  brought  to  bear  on  fte 
study  of  women 'sand  men's  well-beingand  status  in  society.  Prereq- 
uisite: ECON-100  and  ECON-200. 

ECON-379  Economics  of  Environmental  Policy  (3)  This  course 
explores  die  relationship  between  economic  activity  and  the  natural 
environment  from  both  neoclassical  and  ecological  perspectives  to 
understand  the  meaning  and  inplications  of  sustainable  develop- 
ment. Includes  environmental  protection,  resource  conservation, 
evaluation  of  environmental  costs  arxl  benefits,  and  optimal  manage- 
ment of  natural  resources.  Also  compares  different  policy  approaches 
to  regulating  pollution  and  the  exploitation  of  cornnon  property  re- 
sources. Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite'  ECON-100  and 
ECON-200. 

EOON-383,  ECON-384  Wa^ington  Economic  Rilicy  Semes- 
ter Seminar  I  (4),  n  (4)  Intensive  examiiBtionof  eccnorric  policy 
making  in  Washingtoa  Encorrpasses  theoretical  aiBlysis  of  eco- 
nomic problems,  extensive  readings  on-site  discussions  with  eco- 
nomic policy  decision  makers,  preparation  of  papers,  and 
presentation  of  altemativeparadigmB  usedto  understand  economic 
policy.  Lkially  offered  every  terra 

ECX>N-385  WashngtonEconomk  Policy  Sonester  Inlemstaip 
(4)  Ejq)erience  in  pursuing  directed  research  with  an  organization 
directly  involved  in  ttie  field  of  eoonorrric  policy. 
ECON-390  Independent  Reading  Course  in  Economics  (1-6) 
Prerequisite:  permission  of  instructor  and  department  chair. 
ECON-392  CooperaOve  EdiKation  Field  Experience  (3-9)  Pre- 
requisite: permissiDn  of  department  chair  and  Cooperative  Education 
office. 

ECON-398  Honors,  Jimior  Year  I  (1-6)  Prerequisite:  permission 
of  department  and  University  Honors  program. 
ECON-399Honors,JuniorYear  11(1-6)  Prerequisite:  permission 
of  department  and  University  Honors  prograra 
ECON-480  Senior  Research  Seininar(3)  Provides  senior  econom- 
ics majors  with  experience  in  conducting  research  projects  on  impor^ 
tant  issues  relevant  to  public  policy  Includes  presentations  about 
researdi  approaches  and  subjects,  lectures  by  economists  conducting 
policy  research,  a  group  project  and  an  individual  research  project. 
Close  consultation  between  die  &culty  member  and  students  on  die 
choice  of  research  project  and  how  best  to  conduct  the  research.  Stu- 
dents present  their  findings  to  tfie  class  at  tfie  etxl  of  the  term. 
ECON-490  Independent  Study  Project  in  Economics  (1-6)  Pre- 
requisite: permission  of  instructor  and  department  chair. 


ECON-491  Internship  (1-6)  Prerequisite:  permission  of  instructor 
and  department  chair. 

ECON-492  Intenishlp  in  Teaching  Economics  (3)  Upper-level 
economics  majors  work  with  teaching  &culty  of  laiige  sections  of  rr^ 
troductory  economics  courses.  Students  direct  review  sessions,  hold 
office  hours,  review  homework  assigrments,  and  lead  breakout  ses- 
sion s,  and  participate  in  a  weekly  seminar  on  the  teaching  of  econom- 
ics. Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite:  permission  of 
instructor. 

ECON-498  Honors,  Senior  Year  I  (1-6)  Prerequisite:  permisaon 
of  department  and  University  Honors  program. 
ECON-499Honors,Senior  Yea-II  (1-6)  Prerequisite:  permission 
of  department  and  University  Honors  program. 

Graduate  and  Advanced  Undergraduate  Courses 
ECON-500  Microeconomics  (3)  Theory  of  resource  allocation  and 
price  system;  theory  of  denand,  production,  and  distribution;  and 
market  structure  and  performance.  Usually  offered  ei«ry  term  Pre- 
requisite: ECON-505  (may  be  taken  concurrently)  and  ECON-300 
or  ECON-603,  or  permission  of  department. 
ECON-SOl  Macroeconomics  (3)  Keynesian  model  of  income  de- 
termination; consumption,  investmait,  and  interest  rate  theories; 
Keynesian  and  classical  systems  compared.  Usually  o£fered  every 
term.  Prerequisite:  BCON-505  (may  be  taken  concurrently)  and 
ECON-301  or  ECON-603,  or  permission  of  department. 
ECON-505  Introduction  to  Mathematical  Economics  (3)  Conv 
parative  static  and  comparative  dynamic  analysis  of  linear  and  non- 
linear ecorwmic  rrxidels.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite: 
MATH-221  or  equivalent. 

ECON-522  Econometrics  (3)  Theory  of  economk;  stttistics  and  de- 
velopment of  statistical  models  to  be  applied  to  economic  data.  Sta- 
tistical criteria,  hypothesis  testing,  mult^le  r^ression  analysis, 
violations  of  die  basic  assurr^tions  of  regression  analysis,  and  analy- 
sis of  variance.  Computer  applications.  Usually  offered  every  term. 
PrerequisUe-^Ot^-fOy,  or  ECON-300,  ECON-500  or  ECON-703; 
and  ECON-30 1,  or  ECON-SOl  or  ECON-702. 
ECON-523  Applied  Econometrics  I  (3)  A  review  of  probability, 
descriptive  statistical  inference,  and  hypothesis  testing;  basic 
bivariate  and  multivariate  OLS  models;  rMn-linear  regressions  and 
interactions  effects;  heteroskedasticity  and  autocorrelation;  and  basic 
time-series  modes.  Includes  an  introduction  to  statistical  software. 
Usually  ofifered  every  spring. 

ECON-524  Applied  Econometrics  II  (3)  More  advanced  topics  of 
econometrics,  including  time-series  techniques;  limilBd  dependent 
variables  models;  sample  selection  and  censoring,  simultaneous 
equations;  instrumental  variables;  fixed  effects  and  panel  methods; 
and  program  evaluation  using  quasi  experimental  data.  Usually  of 
fered  every  fall.  Prerequisite:  ECON-523. 

ECON-541  Public  Economics  (3)  Rationale  for  the  existence  of  die 
public  sector.  Theory  of  public  goods  and  taxation.  Usually  offered 
every  fell.  Prerequisite:  ECON-500  or  ECON-703,  and  ECON-501 
or  ECON-702. 

ECON-546  Industrial  Economics  (3)  The  structure  of  industrial 
markets  and  die  behavior  of  business  firms.  Theoretical  and  empiri- 
cal appraisal  of  welfere  intplicalions  of  alternative  market  structures 
and  business  bdiavkir,  both  in  the  United  States  and  abroad.  Impacts 
of  international  influences  on  behaviorof  domestk;  firms.  Usually  of- 
fered every  spring.  Prerequisite:  ECON-300  or  ECON-500  or 
ECON-703. 
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ECON-547  Economics  of  Antitrust  and  Regulation  (3)  F.conomic 
analysisof  government  policies  affecting  business  behavior,  with  fo- 
cus on  the  U.  S .  etonomy.  In  addition  to  antitrust  ( w  competition)  pol- 
icy and  traditional  public  utility  regulation,  price  and  entry  regulation 
in  transportation  and  service  sectors,  and  social  (hcaltfi,  safety,  and 
environmental)  regulations  are  also  evaluated  Usually  offered  every 
summer.  Prvmquisite:  ECON-300  or  ECON-346  or  EC:ON-500  or 
ECON-703. 

ECON-551  Comparative  Economic  Sjstems  (3)  AtheoreticaJ  and 
historical  evaluation  of  the  effects  of  different  economic  institutions 
and  their  combinations  on  economic  democracy,  efficiency,  and  eq- 
uity. Distinctive  features  of  the  French,  British,  Gernian,  Swedish, 
and  Japanese  ec^mumies,  as  wsll  as  the  historical  experience  of  tfie 
formerly  "socialist"  economics  arc  emphasized.  Usually  offered  ev- 
ery (all  Pmrvquisae:  E{X:)N-603;  or  ECON-300,  1-;CON-500  or 
ECON-703;  and  ECON-301,  or  ECON-501  or  ECON-702. 
ECON-552  Economics  of  TVansition  (3)  Economic  policy  in  for- 
merly centrally  planned  economies  that  are  attempting  to  introduce  a 
maricet  system.  Review  of  the  record  of  economies  of  the  former  So- 
viet Bloc.  Emphasis  is  on  appSed  policy  issues  such  as  privatization, 
freeing  prices,  property  rights,  and  macroeconomic  stabili2Btion. 
Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite:  ECON-603,  or 
ECON-300  or  ECON-500  <x  ECON-702,  and  ECON-301  or 
ECON-501  or  ECON-703. 

ECON-573  Labor  Economics  (3)  Contemporary  tfieories  of  wages, 
employment,  and  prices;  collective  bargaining;  the  efiect  of  collective 
bargaining  on  wages  in  the  American  economy;  fteories  and  empiri- 
cal studies  of  wage  difierentiak  Usually  offered  every  third  semester. 
Prerequisite:  ECON-500  or  ECON-703  and  ECON-501  or 
ECON-702. 

ECX)N-S74  W>men  in  the  Economy  (3)  Examines  feminist  eco- 
nomic theories  gender^ated  mBasuremmts  and  economic  indi- 
cators, issues  of  paid  and  unptaid  woric,  women's  participetion  in 
economic  development,  effects  of  development  strategies  an 
worren,  and  rdated  social  poKcy  issues.  Gives  students  a  back- 
ground on  the  economics  of  gend^  in  preparation  for  conducting 
research  in  ttie  women's  studies  area  Prerequisite:^£0'ti-Wi;  or 
ECON-300.  ECON-500  or  ECON-703;  and  ECON-301,  or 
ECCN-501  orECCK-702. 

ECON-579  EnYironmental  Economics  (3)  An  analysis  of  the  rela- 
tionship between  economic  activity  and  tfie  natural  environment 
from  boAi  mainstream  and  ecological  peispectives.  Policy  measures 
for  regulating  pollution  and  managing  common  property  resources 
are  explored,  including  emission  taxes,  tradable  pollution  permits, 
and  property  rights  solutions.  Applications  to  global  enviroimiental 
issues  such  as  climate  change  and  local  environmental  problems  are 
emphasized.  Students  gain  a  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  sustain- 
able development  and  the  types  of  policies  required  to  active  it. 
Usually  oflfered  every  fell.  Prerequisite:  ECON-603  or  ECON-500 
or  ECON-703. 

ECON-S90  Independent  Reading  Course  in  Economics  (1-ti) 
Prerequisite:  permission  of  instructor  and  department  chair. 

Graduate  Courses 

ECON-603  Introduction  to  Economic  Theory  (3)  The  major 
analytical  tools  of  price  and  income  theory.  No  credit  toward  de- 
grees in  the  Department  ofEconorrrics.  Usually  c^ered  every  terni 
Prerequisite:  an  introduc^toiy  course  in  economics. 


ECON-618  Economic  History  of  Europe  and  the  World  (3)  Ori- 
gins and  development  of  ca))italisiii  in  Western  Europe.  Impact  of  the 
rise  of  capitalism  on  the  I.Uiropcan  periphery  and  the  Thiid  World. 
I'jnphasison  theuseofpoliticaleconomicthcorytocxplaindifferent  .^ 
historical  evolutionary  paths.  Usually  offered  every  other  spring. 
Prerequisite:  ECON-500  or  ECON-703,  and  ECON-501  or 
FXX5N-701 

ECON-619  United  States  Economic  History  (3)  The  pace  and 
structure  of  economic  growth,  the  instituticnal  tiansfcnmatiGDs  in- 
volved in  economic  development,  and  the  scx;ial  and  ecxnomic 
consequences  of  economic  change  in  the  United  States  since  colo- 
nial times.  Focus  is  en  a  variety  of  causal  models  and  methcxis  for 
explaining  economic  and  institUional  change.  Usually  ofieied  ev- 
ery other  spring.  Premquisite:  ECX)N-500  or  ECON-703,  and 
ECaM-501  or  ECON-702 

ECON-620  Economic  Thought  (3)  Major  figures  in  tfw  history  of 
economic  tought,  their  scxnal  and  economic  thought  and  tools  of 
analysis  they  created.  Usually  offered  every  fall.  Prerequisite: 
ECON-500  and  ECON-501,  or  admission  to  PhD  program. 
ECON-625  Social  Choice  and  Economic  Justice(3)  Conservative, 
liberal,  and  radical  normative  theories.  Conflicts  betweai  eflBciency, 
equity,  and  liberty.  Mqor  contemporary  writers  on  the  "just  econ- 
omy." Institutional  constraints,  the  role  of  the  market,  voting  para- 
doxes, and  the  nature  of  serial  choice.  Concepts  of  economic 
rationality.  Economic  justice  and  contemporary  pobcy  Meets  with 
ECON-325.  Usually  offered  every  faD.  Prerequisite:  ECON-500  or 
ECON-703. 

ECON-630  Monetary  Economics  (3)  Relation  of  money  and  oflier 
financial  assets  to  prices,  cxitput,  and  interest  rates.  Emphasis  on  Ab 
demand  and  supply  of  money  and  on  government  monetary  policy. 
Usually  oflfered  every  fell.  Prerequisite:  ECON-501  or  ECON-702. 
ECON-633  Financial  Economics  (3)  Institutkmal  and  theoretical 
aspects  of  creating,  holding,  and  exchanging  financial  as- 
sets— money,  credit  instruments,  and  equities.  The  liabilities  created 
by  financial  intermediaries  and  de  role  of  government  in  financial 
maikets.  Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite:  ECON-500  or 
ECON-703. 

ECON-634  Development  Finance  and  Banking  (3)  Alternative 
approaches  to  understanding  ttie  role  of  finance  and  banking  in  eco- 
nomic development  and  analysis  of  the  interaction  b^ween  interna- 
tional and  domestic  capital  rtuikets,  as  well  as  between  the  formal 
banking  sector  and  the  in  formal  finaiKial  sector  of  developing  econo- 
mies. The  role  of  development  banks,  multilateral  institutions,  and 
govenmients  in  financial  market  operations.  Examines  the  effect  of 
financial  policy  reforms  and  regulations  on  the  performance  of  finan- 
cial markets.  Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite:  ECON-500 
and  ECON-501,  which  may  be  taken  concurrently. 
ECON-635  International  Capital  Markets  (3)  A  practical  op- 
proachto  the  understanding  of  world  financial  markets,  analyzing  the 
bonx)wing  and  investment  decisions  feced  by  institutions  in  the  con- 
text of  globalized  financial  maikets.  Surveys  the  technical  elements 
necessary  for  borroweis  and  investors  to  operate  in  the  fixed  income 
securities  market.  ELxamines  the  preparation,  pricing,  and  placement 
of  sovereign  and  publk;  bond  issues  and  related  financial  derivative 
instruments  Usually  offered  every  fall.  Prerequisite:  ECX)N-630  or 
ECON-633  or  FIN-614,  or  permission  of  instructor 
ECON-639  Policy  Issues  in  Financial  Economics  (3)  AppUcatkns 
of  the  t(X)b  of  finance  to  such  public  policies  as  government  loon 
guarantees,  insuring  pensions,  bank  regulation  anddepositinsuranoe, 
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•^  discriminatory  lending,  and  corporate  ownership  and  rtianagemait 
*  Students  make  oral  presentations  and  hear  guest  lectures  by 
policymakers  dealing  with  financial  economic  issues.  Usually  of- 
fered every  fall.  Prerequisite:  ECON-500  or  ECON-703. 
ECON-6S8  Economics  of  the  World  Regions  (3)  Topics  vary  by 
section,  may  be  repeated  for  credit  with  dififerent  topic.  Rotating  top- 
ics course  e^iamines  economic  trends  and  economic  policies  in  re- 
gions such  as  Afiica,  East  Asia,  or  fte  Middle  East.  Focuses  on 
distinctive  economic  institutions  in  the  particular  r^on,  on  the  inters 
dependencies  within  regions,  and  on  theroleof public  policiesin  eco- 
nomic growth.  Meets  with  ^(XSH-iSi.  Prerequisite:  ECON-603,  or 
ECON-500  and  EC»N-501 . 

ECON-661  Survey  of  Economic  Devek>pra«it  (3)  Major  topics  in 
the  fieW  of  development  economics  with  an  emphasis  on  the  evolu- 
tionofttiefield  since  the  mi  d-twentietfi  century.  The  course  examines 
important  topics  in  economic  devekspment  and  illuslrates  the  applica- 
tion of  economic  techniques  to  devetopment  issues.  Usually  offered 
every  term.  Prerequisite:  ECON-603,  or  ECON-500  and 
ECON-501. 

ECON-662  Development  Microeconomics  (3)  Examines  the 
meaning  and  measures  of  economic  development.  Explores  theoreti- 
cal andempirical  work  of  development  issues  atmicro  and  meso  lev- 
els. These  include  poverty  traps,  coordination  failures,  credit  and 
labor  market  imperfections,  microcredit  and  cooperatives,  health,  hu- 
man capital  accumulation,  gender,  population,  property  rights,  and 
transaction  costs,  and  the  economics  of  flie  housdwM.  Usually  of- 
fered every  fall  Prerequisite:  ECON-500  or  ECON-703. 
ECON-663  Devetopment  Macroeconomics  (3)  Analysis  of  the 
macroeoonoiracs  of  devekaping  countries,  including  discussion  of 
open-economy  macroeconomics,  exchange  rates,  monetary  policy, 
fiscal  policy,  international  trade,  and  related  topics .  The  objective  is  to 
understmd  the  ratkmale  for  and  the  effectiveness  of  diffCTent  macro- 
economic  policies  in  a  developing  country  setting.  Usually  offered 
every  spring.  Prerequisite:  ECON-501  or  ECON-702. 
ECON-665  Project  Evaluation  In  Developing  Countries  (3)  Pri- 
marily for  graduate  students  interested  in  working  with  international 
development  organizations,  fliis  course  is  an  overview  of  the  tools 
and  approaches  used  to  evaluate  planned,  on-going,  or  completed 
projects,  programs,  and  policies  in  developing  countries.  Prerequi- 
site: ECON-522. 

ECON-670  Survey  of  International  Economics  (3)  International 
trade  theory  and  international  monetary  economics  for  graduate  stu- 
dents in  cdier  departments.  Emphasis  on  polk;y  applications.  Pri- 
marily for  MA.  students  not  taking  the  oomprdiensive  examination 
in  International  Economics.  Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prerequi- 
site: EOON-300  and  ECON-301,  or  ECON-603. 
ECON-671  International  Economics:  TVade  (3)  Classical,  neo- 
classical, and  ahemative  theories  of  the  gains  fiom  trade  and  ttie  de- 
teiminalion  of  the  pattern  of  trade.  Analysis  of  the  welfere  effects  of 
trade  policies.  Modem  theories  of  trade  with  increasing  returns  and 
imperfect  competition;  strategic  trade  policy.  Primarily  for  M  A.  and 
PhD.  students  taking  the  comprehensive  examination  in  interna- 
tional economics.  Usually  offered  every  fall.  Prerequisite: 
ECON-505  or  ECON-705,  and  ECON-500  or  ECON-703. 
ECON-672  International  Economics:  Finance  (3)  International 
monetary  economics  and  open-economy  macroeconomics.  Bal- 
ance-of-payments  adjustment,  exchangerate  determinatioii,  capita  PI 
mobility,  and  the  mtemational  monetary  system.  Prmarily  fcr  MA. 
and  PhX).  students  taking  the  con^Jrdiensive  examinatkni  in  intema- 


tional  economics.  Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite: 
ECON-505  or  ECON-705,  and  ECON-501  or  ECON-702.  Note: 
ECON-522  or  ECON-723  are  stron^y  recommended. 
ECON-690  Independent  Study  Project  in  Economics  (1-^  Pre- 
requisite: permission  of  instructor  and  department  chair. 
ECON-691  Intemsbip  (1-6)  Prerequisite:  permissian  of  instructor 
and  department  chair. 

ECON-692  Cooperative  Education  Field  Experience  (3-6)  Pre- 
requisite: permission  of  department  chair  aixi  Cooperative  Education 
office. 

ECON-701  Micro  Political  Economy  I  (3)  Politwal  economy 
methodology  and  alternate  microeconomic  theories,  iiKhiding  deter- 
mination of  wage,  price,  profits  and  rent,  4ie  conflict  theory  of  the 
firm,  critical  evaluation  of  marktls  and  odier  coordination  mecha- 
nisms, the  economics  of  race,  class,  and  gender,  and  collective  action 
problems  and  the  state.  Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite: 
ECON-500  or  ECON-703. 

ECON-702  Macroeconomlc  Analysis  I  (3)  Analysis  of  determi- 
nants of  aggregate  demand  and  supply  and  their  interactions  in  closed 
and  open  economies.  Theoretical  and  empirical  analysis  of  sectaal 
relations  including  consumption,  investment,  govenment,  foreign 
sector,  and  demand  and  suj^y  for  money.  Usually  offered  every 
spring.  Prerequisite:  ECON-705  or  admission  to  PhD  program  or 
permission  of  department.  Note:  concurrent  enrollment  in 
ECON-706  is  recommended. 

ECON-703  Microeconomic  Analysis  I  (3)  Theories  of  demand, 
market  structure  and  performance,  production  and  distribution,  cost 
and  supply.  Introduction  to  gentral  equilibrium  analysis.  Usually  of 
fered  every  fall.  Prerequisite:  admission  to  PhD  program  or  permis- 
sion of  department. 

ECON-705  Mathematical  Economic  Analysis  (3)  Mattiematical 
analysis  of  economic  flieory  and  problems  Constrained  maxinu  and 
minima,  linear  and  nonlinear  pnjgramming,  elementaiy  differential 
and  difference  equations,  and  economic  applications.  Usually  offered 
every  fall.  Prerequisite:  admisskm  to  PhD  program  or  permission  of 
department 

ECON-706  AdvancedMathematlcal  Economic  Analysis(3)  Sys- 
tems of  difference  and  differential  equatiorE,  dynamic  optimizBtion 
tediniques  such  as  calculus  of  variations  and  optimal  control  theory, 
and  econcmic  t^lications.  Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prerequi- 
site: ECON-705. 

ECON-711  Macro  Political  Economy  (3)  Ahemative  fteories  of 
income  distribution  and  economic  growth  (classical,  neoclassical, 
neoMarxian,  neo-Keynesian,  and  neo-Kaleckian).  Macroeconomic 
models  in  the  post-Keynesian  tradition  are  con^wred  witti  main- 
stream neoclassical  ntxlels  Includes  causes  of  unempbyment,  con- 
flicting claims  inflation,  endogenous  money,  saving  and  investmait, 
financial  crises,  fiscal  policy,  technological  diange,  long-mn  growfli, 
and  open  economy  extensions.  Usually  offered  every  611.  Prerequi- 
site: ECON-501  or  ECON-702. 

ECON-712  Macroeconomic  Analysis  n  (3)  Recent  developments 
in  macrotheory  (monetarist  to  new  classical  school)  and 
macrodynamics,  including  theory  of  growth  and  fluctuation  and  tfie- 
ory  of  income  distribution.  Usually  offered  every  fall.  Prerequisite: 
'eCOH-lQO,  and  ECON-522  or  ECON-723  (may  be  taken  concur^ 
rently). 

ECON-713  Microeconomic  Analysis  11  (3)  An  advanced  treatment 
of  general  equilibriun^  consumer  ttieory,  tfieory  of  the  firm,  nural 
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hazonl,  and  ad  verse  selection;  and  wel&re  and  public  policy.  Usually 
offered  every  spring.  Prerequisik'.:  IiCON-703. 
ECON-723  Econometric  Methods  (3)  Multivariate  regression 
models  and  die  variations  on  the  standard nxxlel,  including  serial  cor- 
relation, heteroskcdasticity,  multicollinearity,  and  stochastic 
regresscTS.  Introduction  to  estimation  and  identiflcation  issues  in  si- 
multaneous equation  models.  Use  of  regression  software.  Usually  of- 
fered every  spring.  Prmxfuisile  STAT- 502. 
ECON-724  Advanced  Econometric  Methods  (3)  Extension  of  ec- 
onometric theory  and  applications,  including  maximum  likelihood 
methods,  asymptotic  theory,  introduction  to  panel-data  and 
time-series  issues.  Assessment  of  econometric  models  and  their  use. 
Usually  offered  every  tall.  Prerequisite:  ECON-723. 
ECON-742  Seminar  in  Financial  Economics  and  Public  Policy 
(3)  Capstone  seminar  for  the  M.A.  in  Financial  Economics  and  Pub- 
lic Pobcy.  Building  on  ECON-fi}9,  students  conduct  research  on  cur- 
rent public  policy  problems  dealing  with  the  regulation  of  financial 
maricets.  Research  subjects  rray  include  ihs  design  of  deposit  insur- 
ance programs,  moral  hazard  and  adverse  selection  m  public  insur- 
ance prpgrams,  credit  rationing,  lending  discrimination  and  loan 
redlining  practices,  regulation  of  trade  in  derivative  securities,  and 
risk  associated  with  international  integration  of  payments  systems. 
Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite:  ECON-639. 
ECON-774  Seminar  In  Economic  Thought  (3)  The  history  of  eco- 
nomic diought  with  emphasis  on  problems  of  meAodok^gy  and  phi- 
losophy. Prerequisite:  ECON-620. 

ECON-778  Seminar  In  Economic  History  (3)  Selected  issues  and 
research  in  American  and  European  economic  history.  Prerequisite: 
ECON-618orECON-619. 

ECON-779  Seminar  in  Environmental  Economics  (3)  Advanced 
issues  in  environmental  economics  tfieory  and  policy,  with  an  empha- 
sis on  empirical  methods  for  doctoral  dissertatkjn  research.  Prerequi- 
site: ECON-500  and  ECtlNf-579,  or  permission  of  instructor. 
ECON-781  Seminar  in  Empirical  Political  Economy  (3)  Ad- 
vanced themes  of  political  economy,  with  emphasis  on  empirical 
methods  for  doctcxal  dissettatkm  research.  Usually  offered  evoy 
spring.  Prerequisite  ECON-701,  ECON-711,  and  ECON-724. 
ECON-'782  Soninv  in  Empirical  Macroeconomics  (3)  Ad- 
vanced macrDeconomics  and  inconK  ttieory  with  errpbasis  given 
to  empirical  inpUcations  and  to  econometric  procedires  availaUe 
for  testing  these  implicatiDns.  Includes  sfyUzed  facte  about  eoo- 
nonic  growth  and  business  cydes  and  applications  of  tirtE-series 
eoonometric  techniques  to  macroeconomic  ooncema  Usually  of- 
fered ahonate  qjring^.  Prerequisite:  ECON-724,  aid  BOON -7 1 1 
orBCON-712. 

ECON-783  Seminar  in  Empirical  Microeconomics  (3)  Advanced 
microeccnomics  and  price  theory  witfi  emphasis  given  to  errpirical 
implications  and  to  econometric  procedures  available  for  testing 
these  implicatioas.  Includes  model  spedScations,  diagnostic  tech- 
niques, limited  dependent  variables,  and  panel  data.  Usually  offered 
alternate  springs.  Prerequisite:  ECON-724,  and  ECON-701  or 
ECa<-713. 

ECON-784  Seminar  in  International  T^ade  and  Finance  (3)  Ad- 
vanced issues  in  international  trade  and  finance.  Seminar  focuses  on 
empirical  research-oriented  papers.  Research  paper  is  required. 
Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite:  ECON-CTl,  ECON-672 
(may  be  taken  eoncurrently),  and  ECON-522,  or  BOON- 723. 
ECON-788  Seminar  In  Economic  Development  (3)  Research 
seminar  involving  an  in-dep4i  treatment  of  selected  subjects.  Re- 


search paper  required.  Usually  offered  ahemate  fiiDs.  Prerequisite: 
l-CON-662  or  ECON-663. 

ECON-789  Seminar  In  Labor  Econoniics0)Pubticpolicytoward 
labor  uniorK;  the  economics  of  human  capital;  measurement  and 
analysis  of  income  distribution;  poverty  measurement  and  analysis; 
unemploynvnt  and  manpower  policy,  issuesinlaborpolicy.  Usually 
offered  alternate  springs.  Prerequisite:  ECON-573. 
ECON-797  Master"^  Thesis  Seminar  (\-€) 
ECON-799  Doctoral  Dissertation  Seminar  (1-12) 

Education 

Undergraduate  Courses 

EDU-205/EDU-205G  Schools  and  Society  4:2  (3)  A  multidimen- 
sional view  of  schools,  teachers,  and  students.  This  social  and  intel- 
lectual foundation  course  serves  as  a  basis  for  studying  contemporary 
education  and  the  issues  of  racism,  sexism,  finance,  governance,  rst- 
novalions,  and  the  sodal  context  of  American  educatioa  The  course 
includes  lectures,  discussion  groups,  cooperative  learning,  Internet 
activities,  and  independent  projects.  Usually  offered  every  term  Pre- 
requisite for  General  Education  credit.  ANTH-150G  or 
PSYC-105G  or  SOCY-IOOG  or  WGST-125G 
EDU-212  Methodology  of  Sign  I^ai^;uage  (3)  The  principles  of 
manual  communicatioa  and  some  principles  of  American  Sign  Lar^ 
guage  (ASL)  are  introduced.  Learning  signs  and  gaining  expressive 
and  receptive  skills  are  stressed.  Usually  offered  every  spring  and  fiiD . 
EDU-240  Analysis  of  Experiential  Learning  (3)  A  review  of  con- 
temporary tfieories  and  research  in  adult  development  and  learning 
that  provides  students  with  the  context  to  identify,  analyze,  and  syn- 
tfiesize  prior  experiential  learning  Final  product  is  a  portfolio  tfiat 
documents  sudi  learning.  Usually  offered  every  term.  May  be  taken 
pass/feil  only.  Prerequisite:  enrollment  limited  to  students  in  ftie 
AEL  program. 

EDU-250  M^hematics  for  Elementary  School  Teachers  (3)  Widi 
FX)U-251,  a  two-semester  sequence  for  prospective  elementary 
teachers.  Extends  the  foundational  ideas  of  matfienrBticsand  concep- 
tual understarxling  of  topics  typically  taught  in  elementary  sdiool 
classrooms,  including  numbers  and  numeration,  fiactions,  decimals, 
ratio,  proportion,  and  percents.  Usually  offered  every  fall.  Prerequi- 
site: completion  of  University  Mathematics  Requirement  and 
EDU-320. 

EDU-251  Mathematics  for  Elementary  School  Teachers  D  (3) 
With  EDU-250,  a  two-semester  seq  uence  for  prosperti  ve  elementary 
teachers.  Extends  tfie  fourxlational  ideas  of  madiematics  and  concep- 
tual understarxling  of  topics  typically  taught  in  elementary  school 
classrooms,  including  numbers  and  numeration,  fiactions,  decimals, 
ratio,  proportion,  percents  and  integers.  Usually  offered  every  spring. 
Prerequisite:  EDU-250. 

EDU-280  Education  for  Social  Justice  (3)  Analysis  of  flie  nature 
and  inpact  of  race,  class,  gender,  and  exceptionality  in  education. 
Em):Aiasis  on  how  schools  have  served  as  veWcles  of  oppression  and 
opportunity  for  social  groups  in  our  society.  Engagement  in  chang; 
agency  to  promote  social  justice  in  schools  and  society.  Usually  of- 
fered ahemate  falls. 

EDU-285/EDU-285G  Education  for  International  Development 
3: 2  (3)  The  conserving  role  of  education  as  a  socializing  agent  and  the 
Uberating  role  of  education  as  an  engine  of  change.  Special  attention 
is  given  to  tfre  social  and  economic  impact  of  education  in  national 
devekipment,  especially  in  the  Third  World  Usually  offered  every 
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spring.  Prerequisite  for  General  Education  credit:  ECON-llOG  ot 
GOVT-130G  or  HIST-120G or  S1S-105G or SIS-llOG. 
EDU-319  Children's  Literature:  Multicultural  and  Interna- 
tional Approaches  (3)  Exploration  and  critical  analysis  of  multicul- 
tural and  international  children's  literature  from  preschool  to 
adolescence.  Includes  how  contemporary  issues  are  reflected  in  dif- 
ferent genres,  as  well  as  marginalizalion,  goider  equity,  social  ineq- 
uity, racism,  and  censorship.  Usually  ofered  every  spring. 
EDU-320  Psychology  of  Education  (3)  Surveys  the  research  litera- 
ture on  learning  theories  and  human  development  with  an  emphasis 
on  die  role  of  educators,  hicludesfiwus  on  issues  sudi  as  multicultural 
education,  special  education,  evaluation,  memory  and  cognition,  and 
mstrudional  desigp.  Usually  offered  every  term. 
EDU-32I  Field  Experience:  Observation  and  Analysis  (1 )  Obser- 
vation and  analysis  of  diveise  school  settings,  examining  philoso- 
phies, curriculum,  and  teacher  and  admimstrator  roles,  using  informal 
and  fomial  means  of  data  collection  with  particular  emphasis  on 
classroom  interactions.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Note:  may  be 
taken  p8ss/&il  only. 

EDU-330  Instructional  Strat^es  and  Teaching  Mdhods  (3)  An 
introduction  to  effective  teaching  strategies  for  prospective 
elemeptary  teachers.  Focus  is  on  planning,  implementing,  and  assess- 
ing teaching  and  learning.  Issues  of  belief,  practice,  and  reflection 
are  emphasized.  Students  demonstrate  teaching  skills  in  clinical  set- 
tings. UsuaDy  offered  every  fell.  Prerequisite:  EDU-205,  EDU-320, 
andEDU-321. 

EDU-362  Classroom  Man^ement  (3)  Study  of  the  instructional 
and  behavioral  components  of  classroom  management.  Students  gain 
skills  in  assessing  behavior  problertK,  planning  interventions,  imple- 
menting various  strategies,  and  evaluating  flie  effectiveness  of  intei^ 
ventions.  Special  attention  is  given  to  diverse  populations  of  students, 
including  exceptional  needs,  different  cultural  backgrounds,  English 
as  a  second  language,  and  low  socioeconomic  status.  Usually  oflfeted 
every  fell  and  summer. 

EDU-371  Foundations  of  Reading  Instruction  (3)  This  course  ex- 
plores fe  fundamentals  of  literacy  instruction.  Attention  is  given  to 
researdi  diat  informs  reading  instructicHi,  looking  specifically  at 
models  and  theories  of  reading  over  time  Special  attention  is  given  to 
constructing  ways  of  supporting  leameis  fiom  diverse  backgrounds, 
experiences,  and  abiUties.  Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite: 
EDU-205,  EDU-320,  and  EDU-321. 

EDU-390  lodepeodent  Reading  Coune  in  Education  (1-6) 
Prerequisite:  penmission  of  instructor  and  SOE  dean. 
EDU-392  Cooperative  Education  FieW  Experience  (3-9)  />e- 
re^dsite:  pemnssicm  of  SOE  dean  and  Osopoative  Education  of- 
fice. 

EDU-490  Independent  Study  Project  ki  Education  (1-6)  Pre- 
requisite: pennissiDn  of  instructor  and  SOE  dean. 
fDU-491  Internship  in  Education  (3-9)  Students  paiticipate  in 
file  professional  activities  of  selected  educational  oi^ganizations  or 
ageocies  in  the  Wadnngton,  D.C .  area .  Students  gain  experience  in 
noileacbing  occupaticms  that  are  integrally  lelated  to  education 
and  gain  skills  in  educational  research  or  program  devdopmait 
and  dissemtnatioiL  Prerequisite:  pemiissiDn  of  director  of  intern- 
ship progiam  and  SOE  dean. 

EIXJ-492  Service  Learning  in  Teacher  Education  (1)  Students 
participate  in  schod  and  conramity  org3niffitions  and  agencies. 
E^l^iationoffiieprincqdesofsa-vice  learning  andappUcationof 


classroom  theory  in  the  oomminity.  Special  attenticn  is  paid  to 
providing  equitable  learning  environments.  Students  must  com- 
plete a  minimum  of  40  hours  in  the  oomminity  placement  and  at- 
tend three  on-campus  seminars.  May  be  taken  pass/fkil  only. 
Usually  offered  eveiy  term. 

EDU-499  Student  'RacUng  (12)  Studoit  teaching  in  el^nentary 
and  secondary  clasaooms  as  appropriate  to  student  inteiest  and 
professional  prepantion.  Sludfot  teaching  includes  observation, 
planning,  teadiing,  and  conferences  with  cooperating  teachers  and 
university  supervisees.  Required  bi-weekly  seirinars  focus  on  rd- 
evant  teadiing  and  educational  issues,  ftepaiation  of  a  profes- 
sional portfolio  for  initial  teacher  licensure  (certification)  is 
required.  Students  provide  fiieir  own  transportation.  Usually  of- 
fered eveiy  tain  Prerequisite:  successfiilconptetion  of  appropri- 
ate methods  courses,  satis&ctbn  of  the  School  of  Education's 
policy  r^aiding  ongoing  assessmait  of  acaifemic  and  profes- 
sioiBl  performEoce,  and  permission  of  SCE  advisor. 
Graduate  and  Advanced  Undergraduate  Cburses 
EDU-502  Methods  of  Man^ng  Pupils  with  Behavior  Disor- 
ders (3)  Psycho-educational  methods  of  understanding  and  man- 
aging in^propriate  classroom  behavior.  Techniques  such  as 
groups,  problem  solving,  role  playing,  and  videotape  analysis  of 
behavior  Usually  offered  every  fall  and  summer. 
EDU-S19  The  Uses  of  "Kchnology  in  Education  Q)  An  intro- 
duction to  computer  literacy  focusing  on  the  effective  use  of  tedi- 
nology  in  teaching  and  educational  management.  The  course 
err;Jiasi2Bs  criteria  for  ev^uating  software;  using  tedmokigy  for 
effective  teaching;  and  applyingtechnology  to  sirengflien  rcenage- 
ment  systems.  Also  provides  studente  hands-on  experience  with  a 
broad  lange  of  software  and  practical  experience  in  applying  tech- 
nology to  teadiing  and  management.  Meets  with  EDU-719. 
Usually  offered  every  faR 

EDU-520  Readily,  Writing,  and  Literature  across  the  Curricu- 
lum (3)  The  focus  of  this  course  is  on  explcring  and  analyzing  flieo- 
ries,  models,  and  strategies  for  teaching  reading,  writing,  and 
Bterature  across  the  curriculum  and  how  to  integrate  fiiese  in  the  con- 
tent areas.  Also  addresses  ways  of  supporting  diverse  learners 
throughout  die  course.  Usually  offered  every  spring. 
EDU-S21  Foundationsof  Education  (3)  Investigates  the  social  and 
intellectual  foundations  of  America's  schools  and  explores  issues 
such  as  racism,  sexism,  social  class,  school  finance,  governance,  ad- 
ministration, and  technology.  Teadiing  as  a  profisssion  and  the  school 
as  a  social  institution  are  examined.  Includes  lectures,  discussicn 
groups,  cooperative  learning,  Internet  activities,  and  independent 
projects  Usually  offered  evoy  term. 

EDU-522  Principles  of  Effective  Methods  and  Instruction  ^ 
An  in-depth  examination  of  the  methods  aid  competEocies  neces- 
sary for  teadiing,  ioduding  instructioDal  {jamiing,  writing  objec- 
tives, lesson  presentation,  questioiiing  and  feedbadc,  interpersonal 
communication,  instructional  approaches,  and  assessment.  The 
coutse  explores  the  teacher'srole  as  ^Hedpiactitiona' and  critical 
decision  makec  Usually  offered  evay  term 
EDU-525  Principles  of  Educational  Assessment  and  Evaluation 
(3)  This  course  provides  an  overview  of  assesanent  measures  and 
processes  used  in  educational  settings,  indudtng  test  construi^on 
and  criterion-referenced  measurement  for  instruction;  and  issues 
such  as  audientic  assessments  and  portfolios,  ethical  concerns,  and 
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Ac  uses  of  tests  for  educational  reseaidi.  Usually  offered  every 
spring. 

EDU-S40  Methods  and  Materials  in  Secondary  Education: 
English,  Social  SttMlies,  Mathematics,  Science,  and  Foreign 
Languages  (3)  Specilfc  melbods,  materials,  and  applications  to 
special  school  subjects.  Includes  laboratory  exptrienoes  in  ttie  uni- 
veraty  clasaxxxn  and  area  sectmdary  schools  and  bi-wsekly  seni- 
nars.  Analysis  of  practical  experience  with  respect  to  current 
literature.  Students  provide  their  own  transportation  Usually  of- 
fered every  fall  Prersquisile:  admission  to  the  Teacher  Education 
program  and  permission  of  SOE  advisor 
EDII-S41  Foundations  of  Special  Education  for  Exceptional 
Children  (3)  This  survey  course  examines  students  with  diverse 
learning  needs  and  effective  programs  designed  to  provide  equitable 
education  kx  all  students.  ExceptionaKties  of  students  with  regard  to 
cognitive,  behavioral,  and  psychologicaVsocial  differences  are  the  fo- 
cus of  study  UsuaOy  offered  every  spring. 
EDU-S450vervie«vof  AIIExceptionalities:  The  Arts  in  Special 
Education  (3)  An  experiential  course  treating  a  variety  of  handi- 
capping conditions  and  ittnxiucing  a  panoply  of  art  forms.  Stu- 
dents leam  to  program  for  success  in  each  art  form  by  building  on 
the  abihties,  strengths,  and  interests  of  each  disabled  person,  sys- 
tematically pnagrarrming  academic  material  into  arts  activities, 
andteadnng  sociali^ionand  life  ddUsUsuallyofTered  every  fall. 
EDU-S5I  Counseing  Skills  in  IVamii^  and  Devetopment  P) 
The  development  of  base  counseling  and  interviewing  skills 
needed  to  assist  in  individual  development  ttirough  flie  life  sfian, 
with  an  emphasis  on  adult  sodal,  personal,  and  career  develcjp- 
ment.  Usually  offered  ahtmate  falls. 

EDU-552  Teaching  Mathematics  in  Elenientary  Education  (3) 
Materials  and  methods  for  teaching  mathematics  to  all  learners.  Em- 
phasis on  the  analysis  of  current  research  and  effective  mathematics 
instruction.  Practical  application  in  the  university  classroom  and  in 
area  elementary  schools.  Students  provide  their  own  transportation. 
Usually  offered  every  fall.  Prerequisite:  EDU-200,  EDU-250, 
EDU-319,  EDU-320,  EDU-321,  EDU-330,  EDU-362,  EDU-371, 
and  EDU-541  or  EDU-545,  admission  to  flie  Teacher  Education  pro- 
gram and  permission  of  SOE  advisor.  Must  be  taken  concurrently 
with  EDU-553,  EDU-554,  EDU-555,  and  EDU-556. 
EDU-5S3  Teaching  Langu^e  Arts  in  Elementary  Education  (3) 
Focuses  on  understanding  language  acquisition  and  literacy  devekip- 
ment.  Emphasis  is  on  cuircnt  research  in  language  arts  theory  and 
practice  to  support  diverse  learners.  Practical  application  in  local  ele- 
mentary schools.  Students  provide  their  own  transportation.  Usually 
ofiered  every  fell.  Prerequisite:  EDU-200,  EDU-250,  EDU-319, 
EDU-320,  EDU-321,  EDU-330,  EDU-362,  EDU-371,  and 
EDU-541  or  EDU-545,  admissian  to  the  Teacher  Education  program 
and  penrrission  of  SOE  advisor.  Must  be  taken  concun'ently  with 
EDU-552,  EDU-554,  EDU-555,  and  EDU-556. 
EDU-S54  Teachii^  Social  Studies  in  Elementary  Education  (3) 
The  focus  of  this  course  is  on  understanding  how  to  support  all  learn- 
ers throi^  the  use  of  various  strategies,  methods,  and  models  fyr 
teaching  social  studies.  Emphasis  is  on  the  analysis  of  current  re- 
search in  effective  social  studies  teaching  and  learning.  Practical  ap- 
plication in  local  elementary  schools.  Students  provide  their  own 
transportation.  Usually  offered  every  611.  Prereqwsite:  EDU-200, 
EDU-250,  EDU-319,  EDU-320,  EDU-321,  EDU-330,  EDU-362, 
EDU-371,  and  EDU-541  or  EDU-545,  admission  to  the  Teacher  Ed- 


ucahon  program  and  permission  of  SOE  adviser.  Must  be  taken 
ooncuncotly  with  EDU-552,  EDU-553,  EDU-555,  and  EDU-556. 
EI)U-555  Teaching  Reading  in  Elementary  Education  (3)  The  fo- 
cus of  this  course  is  on  understanding  how  to  support  diverse  learners 
through  the  use  of  various  strategies,  methods,  and  models  {or  teach- 
ing reading.  Emphasis  is  on  exploring  and  analyzing  cun-ent  researdi 
m  reading  theory  and  practice.  Field  work  and  practice  teaching  in  lo- 
cal schools.  Students  provide  their  own  transportation.  Usually  ot 
fered  every  fall.  Prerequisite:  EDU-200,  EDU-250,  EDU-319, 
EDU-320,  EDU-321,  EDU-330,  EDU-362,  EDU-371,  and 
EDU-541  or  EDU-545,  admission  to  the  Teacher  Education  program 
and  permission  of  SOE  advisor.  Must  be  taken  concurrently  wifli 
EDU-552,  EDU-553,  EDU-554,  and  EDU-556. 
EDU-556  Teaching  Science  in  Elementary  Education  (3) 
Methods  and  materials  for  teaching  science  to  all  learners.  Emphasis 
on  inquiry,  discovery,  safety,  and  tegal  aspects.  Field  trips  and  practi- 
cal application  in  local  elementary  schools.  Usually  offered  every 
fell.  Prerequisite.  EDU-200,  EDU-250,  EDU-319,  EDU-320, 
EDU-321,  EDU-330,  EDU-362,  EDU-371,  and  EDU-541  or 
liDU-545,  admission  to  the  Teacher  Education  program  and  permis- 
sion of  SOE  advisor  Must  be  taken  concurrently  witti  EDU-552, 
EDU-553,  EDU-554,  and  EDU-555. 

EDU-560  Advanced  Technology  in  Education  (3)  Students  gain 
hands-on  experience  with  current  and  emerging  applications  includ- 
ing system  server  architecture,  application  prcgramming,  product  de- 
velopment, and  project  evaluation.  Emphasis  on  informed, 
data-based  decision  naking  as  a  guide  to  identification,  purchase, 
and  assessment  of  expert  services  and  equipment,  and  development 
of  skills  to  enact  and  administer  specific  solutions.  Meets  with 
EDU-760.  Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite:  EDU-519  or 
permission  of  instructor. 

EDU-565  Gender  and  Cultural  Diversity  in  School  (3)  Com- 
bining both  historical  perspective  and  contemporary  knowledge  and 
skills,  this  course  investigates  the  impact  of  bias  in  school.  From  flie 
earliest  colonial  schools  to  contenporary  classrooms,  bias,  selectiv- 
ity, and  access  have  been  pervasive  educational  barriers  The  course 
discusses  both  past  issues  and  cuircnt  challenges,  bridging  disparate 
groups  and  interests,  and  searching  for  commonalities  and  differ- 
ences among  racial,  gender,  class,  ability,  and  ethnic  concerns.  Stu- 
dents undertake  a  social  science  investigation  to  add  to  the 
understanding  of  educational  equity.  Usually  offered  every  fell. 
EDU-590  Independent  Reading  Course  in  Education  (1-6)  Pre- 
requisite: pomission  of  instructor  and  department  chair. 

Crraduate  Coiv^es 

EDU-601  Teaching  Reading  in  the  Elementary  School  (3)  This 
course  focuses  on  understEoiding  language  acquisition,  literacy  de- 
velopment, and  clasaxx)m  teaching  through  the  lens  of  cultural  and 
linguistic  diversity.  Includes  class  discussion  of  stret^ies  for  teach- 
ing reading  with  practical  application  in  local  elementary  sclnols. 
Usually  offered  eveiy  fell. 

EDU-602  Teaching  Language  Arts  in  the  Elonentary  School  (3) 
This  course  focuses  on  understanding  and  applying  recent  theories 
and  practices  in  language  arts  teaching  and  learning.  Emphasis  is  on 
developing  strategies  tfiat  support  diverse  learners.  Includes  practical 
application  in  kxal  elementary  schools.  Usually  offered  every  fell. 
EDU-603  leaching  Mathematics  in  the  Elementary  School  (3) 
Materials  arxl  methods  for  teaching  mattiematics  to  all  leameis.  Em- 
phasis is  on  analysis  ofcunent  research  and  effective  mathematics  in- 
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struction.  Includes  hands-on  interactive  math  activities  and  practical 
application  in  local  elementary  schools.  Lkually  offered  every  sjring. 
EDU-«)4  Teaching  Science  In  the  Ekanentary  School  (3)  Strat- 
egies, materials,  methods,  and  classroom  management  for  teaching 
science  in  elementary  schools.  Examines  pedagogy  and  best  prac- 
tices for  eflfective  science  education  for  diverse  learners.  Includes 
practical  appUcation  in  local  dementary  schools.  Usually  offered  ev- 
ery qiring. 

EDU-60S  Methods  of  Psychoeducational  Assessment  for 
Learning  Disabilities  and  Emotional  Disturbaoce  (3)  E>evelops 
the  special  educator's  knowledge  of  critical  issues  and  concepts  in  the 
use  of  standardized  tests  in  psydioeducatkmal  assessment,  theoretical 
and  operational  definitions  of  cognitive  abilities  and  "intelligence" 
familiarrty  witha  vari^  of  achievement  tests,  and  introductory  prac- 
tice in  test  administration  and  intfirprelalion.  Usually  offered  evay 
spring. /'rere^uisfe'  EDU-645. 

EDU-«)6  Theories  and  Metitods  In  Diagnostic  and  Prescriptive 
Mathonatics  (3)  Materials  and  methods  for  teaching  mathematics  to 
sttjdents  witfi  learning  disabilities  Analysis  of  current  reform  models 
in  curriculum,  assessment,  and  instruction,  including  techniques  of 
error  analysis  and  flexible  interviewing.  Required  tutorial  experience. 
Usually  ofered  every  spring. 

EDU-W7  Reseanrb  Semin  ar  in  Special  Education  (3)  Acase  study 
approadi  using  interdisciplinary  leseaich  with  focus  on  a  specific 
child  witfi  learning  disabilities.  Includes  interviews  with  profession- 
als wortdng  with  flie  child,  review  of  confidential  files,  and  research 
trom  contemporary' journals  on  remediation  suggestions  sumnBrized 
m  a  comprehensive  report.  Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prerequi- 
site: permission  of  instructor. 

EDU-608  Teaching  Social  Studies  in  the  Elementary  School  (3) 
Focuses  on  understanding  how  to  support  all  learners  Enough  die  use 
of  various  strategies,  mefliods ,  and  inodes  fiir  effective  social  studies 
teaching.  EmphasB  on  the  analysis  of  current  research  in  effective  so- 
cial studies  teaching  and  learning.  Includes  practical  application  in  lo- 
cal elementary  schools.  Usually  offered  evoy  spring. 
EDU-609  Effective  Teaching  for  Diverse  Learners  (3)  Though 
action  research  and  observation  in  elementary  school  settings,  stu- 
dents explore  ways  of  organizing  and  managing  classrooms  forefifeo- 
tive  instruction.  Students  have  opportunities  to  analyze,  develop,  and 
design  strats^es  fiir  curriculum  development,  instructional  planning, 
lesson  planning,  writing  objectives,  and  assessment  strategies,  in- 
cluding portfolioa  Emphasis  is  on  differentiation  of  mstruction  fijr 
culturally  diverse  learners.  Usually  offered  every  spring. 
KDU-610  Methods  of  Inquiry:  Utilizing  Information  Effectivdy 
(2)  A  survey  of  the  fundamental  concepts,  purposes,  and  mediodolo- 
gies  o  f  qualitative  and  quantitative  research.  The  course  exptores  how 
researdiers  make  decisions  as  to  which  researdi  methodologies  are 
likely  to  yield  the  most  effective  infoimation  and  prepares  students  to 
pursue  advanced  study  in  either  quaHtative  or  quantitBtive  researdt 
Usually  offered  every  fall. 

EDU-611  Fcrmative  Ideas  of  Contemporary  Education  (3) 
Analysis  of  timing-point  social  and  educational  thou^  and  re- 
search instrunErrtal  in  diaping  modem  educational  institutions, 
their  cultures,  policies,  and  practioe&  Social  ideas  and  educational 
research  and  jiulosophy  are  linked  to  iiKtitutional  values,  policy 
aiKl  practice,  and  to  ccnteir^xxary  educational  issues  such  as  eq- 
uity, muticulturalisii,  and  global  education-  Usually  oflfeied  every 
I      spring. 


EDU-612  Equity  and  Educational  Opportunity  in  Internationa] 
Perspective  (3)  An  inquiry  into  the  meaning  of  educational  equity, 
emphasizing  equality  of  conditions  and  of  outcoines  and  impJica- 
tions  for  education  in  different  nations.  Research  perspectives  on  ttw 
relationships  between  social  inequalities  and  educational  opportunity 
relative  to  socioeconomic  status,  gender,  and  ethnicity,  and  tfie  fimc- 
tions  of  sdKwls  as  agents  of  cultural  tiananissioa  Usually  ofiered 
every  spring. 

EDU-613  Cultural  Factors  in  H^er  Education  (3)  Study  of 
college  students  and  their  culture.  Emphasis  on  assessment  and 
e vacation  of  pfaawmena  in  the  collegiate  setting  to  gain  insigjit 
into  cultural  dynamics  that  bear  on  student  development  Usually 
offaed  every  spring 

EDU-615  Education  and  Socisd  Change  (3)  This  course  assesses 
the  broad  social  fimctions  of  education  and  tfie  ways  in  whidi  educa- 
tion advances  socialdiangeasatransmitterof  culture,  agent  for  so- 
cialization and  opportunity,  and  catalyst  for  individual  and  soci^al 
well  bemg.  Although  the  course  emphasizes  education  and  social 
changes  m  ttie  United  States,  numerous  comparisons  are  made  to 
other  societies  and  cultures.  Usually  offered  every  611. 
EDU-619  Children^  literature:  A  Critical  Literacy  Approach 
(3)  Exploration  and  analysis  of  presdiool  to  adolescent  cHldren's  lit- 
erature fixim  a  critical  literary  perspective.  Includes  how  contempo- 
rary issues  are  reflected  in  different  genres,  as  well  as 
marginalization,  gender  equity,  social  inequity,  racism,  and  censor- 
ship. Usually  offered  every  spring. 

EDLl-620  Theories  of  Educational  Psychology  and  Human  De- 
velopmeiit(3)  Surveys  research  literature  in  learaing  and  human  de- 
vekapment  with  an  emphasis  on  the  role  of  educators  as  decision 
makers  and  change  agents  who  are  knowledgeable  about  diversity 
and  multicuhuralism.  Emphasizes  the  role  today's  educators  play  on 
advancing  knowledge  about  instructional  techixjlogy,  human  rda- 
tions,  time  management,  principles  of  growth  and  developmait,  and 
die  processes  o  f memory  and  ct^nition.  Usually  offered  every  temv 
EDU-621  Topics  in  Social  ScleiKe  Research  (1)  Topics  vary  by 
section,  iTBy  be  repeited  ftjr  credit  with  different  topic.  An  introduc- 
tion to  and  fjasic  skill  acquisition  in  techniques  used  by  social  science 
researchers  and  practitioneis,  including  undertaking  ahnographic  re- 
search, action  researdi,  strat^es  ft>r  field  research,  fimctioning  as  a 
change  agent,  etc.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite: 
EDU-610  or  pennisaon  of  instructor. 

EDLI-622  Language  and  Literacy  Learning  (3)  In  tWs  course  stu- 
dents exptore  die  assumptions  that  underlie  literary  and  literacy 
learning.  Students  examine  how  we  make  sense  of  the  world  throu^ 
language,  views  of  learning,  the  nature  of  knowledge,  and  views  of 
literacy.  Usually  offered  ahemate  springs. 

EDU-623  Topics  in  Literacy  Education  (3)  Topics  vary  by  section, 
may  be  repeated  for  credit  with  different  topic.  Provides  students 
with  opportunities  to  study  timely  topics  and  issues  in  bteracy  educa- 
tion. Usually  ofiered  alternate  springs. 

EDU-624  Langu^^  Schooling,  and  Natlon-BuikUng  (3)  This 
team-taught  (anthropology  and  education)  course  surveys  recent  re- 
search on  nonstandard  language  and  schooling  in  die  context  of 
post-colonial  change.  It  considers  how  non-standard  varieties  of  na- 
tional languages  as  weD  as  language  traditions  assigned  fesser  ptes- 
tige  by  national  language  policies  influence  school  performance  and 
affect  classroom  practices  in  language  aits,  madiematics,  and  cAer 
content/instructional  areas.  ImpKcations  for  non-print  literacies  and 
for  odier  areas  of  nation-buflding  after  cokniialism  are  also  explored. 
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EDlI-627 1  Jterac>-  EducaHon  Skills  Institutes  (1)  Topics  vary  by 
section,  may  be  repeated  tor  credit  with  ditferent  topic.  Usually  of- 
fered every  term. 

EDll-629  National  Board  for  Professtonal  Teaching  Standards 
Preparation  (1)  Topics  vary  by  section,  may  be  repeated  for  credit 
with  dit&rent  topic.  Provides  guidance  fir  teacher  candidates  as  they 
complete  pergonal  assessments  oftheir  current  practices  and  success- 
full  y  completing  a  National  Board  for  Professional  Teaching  Stan- 
dards (NBI'TS)  portfolio.  Usually  offered  every  term 
ElDU-631  Fundamentals  of  IVfan^emoit  in  Educational  Or- 
gadzations  (3)  Overview  of  tile  genaal  characteristics  of  organi- 
zations and  oiganisational  change,  and  the  loles  and  tasks  of 
manager^  witb  emphasis  on  the  dislinctiw  nature  of  ediKational 
oi^ganizations.  Analysis  of  the  orgamzaticnal  issues  faced  in  pro- 
viding quality  education,  and  the  managenal  and  leadeiship  skills 
necessary  to  operate  eflfectivdy  in  educational  ojganizations. 
Usually  offered  eveiy  fall 

EDU-632  Case  Studies  in  Educational  Man^emoit  (3)May  be 
repeated  once  for  crediti  case  studies  must  be  different.  A 
case-study  appoach  to  examining  administrative,  managerial,  and 
leadershq)  issues  in  educational  institutions.  The  courae  focuses  on 
developing  fnDblemsolvhg  skills  through  tiie  analysis  of  ^cific 
incidaits,  programs,  and  pactioes.  Usually  offered  evw7  summer. 
Preiequisile:ED\J-63\. 

EDU-633  Financing  Educational  Systems  (3)  Frinqples  and 
practices  of  fiiancing  public  education  programs  at  federd,  state, 
and  local  levels.  Ta^es,  bonds,  bud^ts,  purdiasing  systens,  ac- 
counting systems,  and  other  aspects  of  school  business  adninistia- 
lion  are  covered.  Usually  offered  every  spring. 
EDU-634  Education  and  Public  I^slicy  (3)  Exarrines  the  major 
public  pdicy  issues  n  Americai  education:  equity,  excellence  and 
efiSdency  Emphasiss  theories  and  techniques  of  policy  analyas, 
including  irrqdementation  strategies,  cosfbenefit  analyas,  and 
evaluation  Usually  offered  every  spring. 
EDU-639  Effective  Leadership  Sliills  (3)  A  theory-based, 
skills-oriented  workdiop  fer  admimstratois,  dealing  with  concepts 
of  administrative  effectiveness,  adminislFative  style  awarenes, 
style  flexibility,  situational  diagnosis  skills,  and  team  skills. 
Usually  offered  every  sping.  Prerequisite:  EDU-631. 
EDU-640  Rotating  Topics  in  Adult  and  Experiential  Learning 
(3)Topics  vary  by  section,  may  be  iq)eated  fiM-oedit  withdifferent 
topic.  Focuses  on  the  experiences  and  participation  of  adults  as 
learners.  Topics  indude  instititiond  responses  to  ftie  increased 
participation  of  adults,  instructiDnal  strategies  and  curricuhxn  de- 
velopmenl  for  adult  learners,  the  efficacy  and  snplement^on  of 
experiential  learning  and  the  concepts  and  practicesd'adult  learn- 
ing flieory  Usually  offered  every  term 

EDU-642  TVaining  Program  Des^  (3)  An  introducticn  to  tbe 
design  and  delivery  of  adult  training  program^  emphasizing  the 
development  of  skills  in  a  variety  of  training  oompooents  needs 
assesanent,  goals  and  objectives,  training  methodologies  and  na- 
terials,  and  evaluation.  This  course  is  equally  appropriate  fiir  nov- 
ice trainos  or  ftiose  with  previous  experience.  Usually  offered 
every  fell 

EDU-644  Langu^e  Deveiopnient  and  Remediation  (3)  How 
does  one  leam  to  use  language  to  express  thoi^ts  aid  feeling? 
How  does  one  teadii  a  leaniing-disabted  cirild  to  conmuDicate  ef- 


fectively? This  course  discusses  the  devebpncntal  sequence  of 
langiBge  learning,  the  natire  oflanguage  disorders,  diagnodic  as- 
sessment of  language  disorders,  and  lemedial  tecfaniquBa  Usually 
offered  every  spring. 

EDU-64S  Learning  Disabilities  I  (3)  I^xamines  neurological  and 
devek)ptneatal  aspects  of  learning  disabilities.  Gives  an  overview  of 
the  field,  emotional  anl  social  implications  of  learning  disabilities, 
and  how  current  brain  research  can  irr^nct  teaching  and  counseling 
this  population.  Emphasis  is  on  seeking  the  strengths  of  the  child  or 
aduh  with  learning  disabilities,  how  to  foster  the  diftrent  intelli- 
gences, and  in  ftirmally  diagnose  the  weaknesses.  Usually  offered  ev- 
ery fall.  Prerequisite,  pemiission  of  instructor. 
EDlJ-646  Learning  EXsabiUties  II  (3)  Develops  diagnostic  capabil- 
ities in  order  to  select  and  design  materials  aid  programs  for  learn- 
ing-disabled children  and  youth.  Diverse  metfiods  of  teaching  are 
introduced.  Special  problems  of  learning-disabled  adolescents  and 
adults  are  studied  in  depth.  Postsecondary  education,  career  aware- 
ness, and  career  devefopment  approaches  aid  programs  are  repre- 
sented. Counseling  techniques  for  parents  and  mainstream  teadiers 
are  also  addressed.  Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite: 
EDU-645. 

EDU-647  Global  and  Midticultural  Educatioo  (3)  This  cowse 
deals  with  the  role  of  American  education  in  an  irttadependeit 
world,  examining  both  the  multicultural  character  of  AriBrican 
clasanoiTE  and  the  international  dimensions  of  the  American 
school  cunicuhim.  It  explores  such  issues  asethnocentrissm,  empa- 
thy, and  ^bal  awaienesss  including  an  analyas  of  educational 
mataials  and  methods  use  fill  in  treating  these  issues.  Aspecial  em- 
phasis is  placed  on  developing  skills  for  cross-cultural  understand- 
ing and  communication.  Usually  offered  every  firing 
EDU-648  Education  and  Development:  Sector  Analysis  (3) 
Examines  education  as  a  social  institUion  that  both  reflects  and  in- 
fluences sacial,  economic,  and  political  life  in  nation  states  and 
globally.  Emphasizes  the  role  ofeducation  as  an  aigine  for  change 
in  theTTrnd  Worid.  Organi^d  around  a  logical  fiamework  of  anal- 
yas, sometimes  called  the  Sector  Assessment  Format,  this  course 
analyzes  and  compares  educational  systeiiB  by  examining  issues 
of  access,  equity,  intraaational  efikiency,  quality,  and  external  eflB- 
ciency.  Usually  offered  every  spring. 

EDU-649  Nonfomtal  Ecfacation  and  Development  (3)  An  ex- 
amination of  the  roleofnonformal  education  in  &e  eoonoidc,  so- 
cial, and  political  developnent  of  developing  nations.  S^^ecificaU}; 
the  course  deals  with  out-of-sdiool  prograns  in  adul  education, 
literacy,  health,  family  planning  agriculture,  nitrition,  and  com- 
munity development  Case  materials  fiom  several  countries  are 
used  to  study  ftie  issues  and  techniques  involved  in  human  re- 
source developnent  Usually  offered  every  fall. 
ElDU-^2  Classroom  Management  (3)  Study  of  the  instructionBl 
and  behavioral  components  of  classroom  management  Students 
gain  skills  in  assessing  behavior  problems,  planning  interventioas, 
onplementing  various  strategies,  and  evaluating  the  effectiveness  of 
interventioiis.  Special  attrition  is  given  to  diverse  populations  of  stu- 
dents, including  exceptional  needs,  different  cultural  badigrounds, 
English  as  a  second  language,  and  low  socioeconomic  sbtus.  Usually 
offered  every  fell  and  summer. 

EDU-666  Legal  Issues  in  Education  (3)  For  advanced  graduate 
students.  Study  of  student-institution  relaticnsh^  institutional  ju- 
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didal  systems,  studenl  lights,  records,  and  due  process  issues. 
Usually  ofTered  in  alteinate  years. 

EDU-671  Foundations  of  Reading:  Diagnosis  and 
Ronediation  (3)  Btoad  conaderaticHis  undeiiying  tiie  teaching  of 
reading  with  emphasis  on  reading  disabflity  and  problems  of  the 
disabled  reader.  Usually  offeiwl  every  fell  and  suimBr. 
EDU-ti83  Curriculum  Design  for  the  Classnom  (3)  An  explora- 
tion  and  analysis  of  die  foundation  of  design  and  development  of  cur- 
riculum from  pre-K  through  16.  Students  study  the  impact  of  poUcy 
on  curriculum  and  analyze  various  components  of  design  and  deliv- 
ery in  die  classroom. 

EJXJ-68S  Proseminar:  International  IHiniig  and  Ekkication 
(3)  Serving  as  a  capstone  couras  for  4ie  MA.  in  International 
Training  and  Education,  students  prepare  a  portfolio  that  synthe- 
sizes thdr  program  of  study  and  identifies  and  analyses  organiza- 
tions that  operate  in  their  area.  Usually  offered  every  fall. 
PrerzquisUe:  EDU-647  or  EDU-648;  htemational  Training  and 
Education  MA  candidates  or  permission  of  instructor 
EDU-690  Independent  Study  Project  in  Education  (1-6)  Pn:req- 
uisite:  permission  of  instructor  and  department  chajr. 
EDU-«92  Cooperative  Education  FieW  Experieixe  (3-6)  Prereq- 
uisite: pemiission  of  department  chair  and  Cooperative  Education  of- 
fice. 

EDU-693  Personnel  and  Program  Evaluation  (3)  Develops  the 
systematic  skills  needed  to  condu(^  evaluations  of  training  and  devel- 
opment programs  in  various  educational  and  cxgamzational  settings. 
Usually  offered  every  spring. 

EDU-699  Student  Teaching(6)  Student  teadiing  in  elementary,  sec- 
ondary, and  ESOL  classroorrB  as  appropriate  to  student  interest  and 
pnafessioiul  preparation.  Student  teadiing  includes  observation, 
planning,  teaching,  and  conferences  wift  cooperating  teachers  and 
university  supervisots.  Required  l»-we«kly  seminars  focus  on  rde- 
vant  teadiing  and  educatiorBl  issues.  Preparation  of  a  professional 
portfolio  for  initial  teacher  licensure  (certification)  is  required.  Stu- 
dents provide  their  own  transportation.  Usually  oflFered  every  term. 
Prereqidsite:  successful  completion  of  appropriate  methods  courses, 
satisfaction  oftfie  Sdxnl  of  Education'spolicy  regarding  ongoing  as- 
sessment of  academic  and  professional  performance,  and  permission 
of  SOE  advisor. 

EBU-713  AdvaiKcd  lyatning  Program  Design  (3)  This  course 
modelsa  varirty  of  types  of  training  such  as  diversity,  heaMil>ehavior 
change,  literacy,  conflict  resolution,  small  business,  and  youth  and/or 
outward  bound  training.  It  focuses  on  skills  buibiing  and  discussion 
of  strategies  for  co-facilitation,  difficult  participants,  and  misin- 
formed needs  analysis.  The  course  is  structured  as  a  'training 
practicum'  though  which  students  develop  and  conduct  training  exer- 
cises ttiat  are  video  taped  and  critiqued  through  class  discussioa  Pre- 
requisite: EDU-642orpemiissionofinstructororpiDgram  director. 
EDU-719  The  Uses  of  Technology  in  Education  (3)  An  introduce 
tion  to  computer  literacy  focusing  on  the  effective  use  of  technology 
in  teaching  and  educational  management  The  course  em;4iasia»  cri- 
teria for  evaluating  software;  using  technology  for  effective  teaching, 
and  applying  technology  to  strengthen  management  systems  Also 
provides  students  handson  experience  widi  a  broad  range  of  soft- 
ware and  practical  experience  in  applying  technology  to  teaching  and 
management  Meets  with  EIXJ-519.  Usually  offered  every  fell. 
EDl)-760  Advanced  Technology  in  Education  (3)  Students  gain 
hands-on  experience  with  current  and  emerging  appbcations  includ- 


ing system  server  architecture,  application  programming,  product  de- 
velopment, and  project  evaluation.  Emphasis  on  informed, 
data-based  decision  iraking  as  a  guide  to  identification,  purchase, 
and  assessment  of  expert  services  and  equipment,  and  developnent 
of  skills  to  enact  and  administer  specific  solutions.  Meets  witti 
EDU-560.  Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite:  EDU-719  or 
permission  of  instructor. 

EDU-765  Seminar  in  Educatnnai  Leadersh^>  (3)  Analysis  and 
integration  of  irnjor  theoretical  approaches  of  educational  leado'- 
ship  En^iiasis  i  s  on  current  research  about  educational  leadership 
and  critical  examination  of  current  issues  and  problems  fedng  ed- 
ucational leadas.  Usually  ofifered  e\«ry  spring. 
EDU-789  Qualitative  Reseaich  in  Education  (3)  Analysis  of 
and  practice  in  the  design  and  devebpment  of  qualitative  educa- 
tional research.  EinphasizBS  the  nature  and  fimction  of  educational 
research;  the  epistertDlogical,  social,  and  value  assuroptians  and 
issues  in  educdional  research;  the  nature  and  fiaictioo  of  specific 
approaches  to  cpalititive  research;  attributes  of  seminary  qualita- 
tive research  in  edusation;  and  ethical  coocems  and  principles. 
Usually  offered  every  sunmer  Prerequisite:  EDU-610. 
EDU-790  Quantitative  Research  in  Educaticn  (3)  Analysis  of 
and  practice  in  the  design  of  quantitative  educatiooal  research. 
EmphasisES  the  nature  and  fimction  of  quantitative  data  gabering 
and  analysis  and  the  statistical  approaches  and  techniques  utilized 
to  obtain  particular  outcomes.  Usually  o£ired  every  spiring.  Pre- 
requisite: EDU-610. 

EDU-792  In-Servioe  Drainii^  Project:  Interaship  in  Educa- 
tion (3-9)  Intemdnps  in  cooperating  school  systems,  colleges  and 
universities,  and  other  agencies  and  organizations  as  an  integral 
part  of  degree  programs  in  the  Sdiool  of  Educatioa  May  be  re- 
peated for  credit.  Usually  offered  every  terra 
EDU-797  Master's  Theas  Seminar  (l-€) 
EDU-798  Proseminar  in  Education  (1-2)  Sdiool  of  Educatkn 
fiiU-time  feculty  pn«sent  their  own  researdi  to  doctoral  students  to 
demonstrate  both  the  variety  erf"  disdphnary  arri  nedioddogical 
approaches  to  education^  research,  and  to  indicate  the  areas  of 
their  cunait  research.  Sesions  are  abo  devoted  to  a  review  of  re- 
search and  statistical  rrBftiodologie&  Usually  offered  every  M. 
Prerequisite:  admission  to  FhD.  in  Education,  cr  master's  stu- 
dents withpenrissioQ  ofdean.  Note:  may  be  taken  pnss/feil  cmly. 
EDU-799  Doctoral  Dissertatkin  Seminar  (1-9)  Students  wUh 
approved  dissataticn  proposals  continue  their  research,  analysis, 
and  writing  in  a  learning  aivircnmeri  which  provides  feculty  su- 
pervision and  peer  supiport.  Ernphases  indude  editing,  oiganiza- 
tion,  and  analytic  and  interpretive  techniques  to  complete  a 
dissertatiotL  Students  rnayenrDllforupto3credit  hours  priortofte 
dissertation  proposal.  May  be  taken  pas^fail  cnly.  Prerequisite: 
advancement  to  candidacy. 

Environmental  Studies 

Undergraduate  Courses 

ENVS-102  Seminar  In  Environmental  Issues  (1)  This  semrnar  for 
begirming  environmental  studies  majors  introduces  students  to  ^ 
domain  of  environmental  science  as  a  discipline.  The  scientific,  eco- 
nomic, and  social  issues  underlying  major  environmental  problenis 
are  piresented  through  faculty  and  guest  speakers,  readings,  and  dis- 
cussions. Usually  offered  every  term. 
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ENVS-104  Issue*  in  Marine  Science  I  (1)  This  course  for  students 
entering  the  marine  science  program  is  an  introduction  to  major  is- 
sues in  marine  science.  The  course  helps  students  dcwlop  critical  un- 
derstanding ot  the  scientilic  process  ttiough  readings  on  cummt 
issues  in  marine  science,  discussions,  and  interaction  with  guest 
speakers.  Usually  ot&rod  every  fell. 

ENVS-105  Issues  In  Marine  Science  11  (2)  A  continuation  of 
ENVS-104.  This  course  introduces  students  to  tfy;  range  of  activities 
in  carrying  out  scientitic  research  throu^  readings,  lectures,  guest 
speakers,  and  field  trips.  I  ncludes  developing  research  tnterests,  writ- 
ing research  grant  proposals,  the  peer  review  and  publication  process, 
and  the  impact  of  research  findings  on  society  at  large.  Usually  of- 
fered every  spring.  PrErvquisile:  ENVS-104. 
ENVS-240^NVS-240G  Oceanography  5:2  (3)  The  study  of  the 
sea  from  a  global  perspective.  Emphasis  on  chemical  and  physical 
oceanography  as  it  afifects  life  in  die  seas  and  the  world  economies. 
Includes  origin  of  ttie  oceans,  baac  navigation,  marine  geography, 
plate  tectonics,  heat  budgets,  dimatology,  meteorobgy,  winds,  cur- 
rents, waves,  tides,  productivity,  and  fisheries.  Usually  offered  every 
term.  Prerequisite  for  General  Education  credit:  BIO-IOOG  or 
BIO-UOG  or  CHEM-IOOG  or  CHEM-llOG  or  PHYS-IOOG  or 
PHYS-105G  or  PHYS-llOG  or  PSYC-115G 
ENVS-250/ENVS-250GUvlngin  theEnvlronnient5:2  (3)  Anin- 
troductian  to  environmental  science.  This  course  focuses  on  key  prin- 
ciples that  govern  how  nature  works,  flw  interactions  between  human 
society  and  ecosystems,  and  current  and  potential  solutions  to  envi- 
ronmental problems.  Includes  enei^  flow  through  ecosystems, 
properties  of  natural  communities  andhuman  societies,  resource  con- 
servation and  marBgement,  and  environmental  ethics.  Usually  of- 
fered every  term.  Prerequisite  for  General  Education  credit: 
BIO-IOOG  or  BIO-llOG  or  PSYC-115G 
ENVS-301  Arid  Land  Envin»meiits  (3)  An  overview  ofr»tural 
desert  habitats,  wi&  spedal  attention  to  aquatic  habitata  Human 
modification  and  use  of  arid  lands  is  also  examined.  Usually  of- 
fered every  spring,  includes  10 -day  trip  to  Israel  during  the 
intersesskm  break. 

ENVS-3Q2  Environmental  Issues  inHui^ary  and  Eastan  EUi- 
rope  (6)  An  in-depth  look  at  environmental  problrans,  solutions, 
and  natural  areas  of  Hungary  and  Eastern  Europe.  Includes  envi- 
ronnental  ircqacts  of  EU  monbeishq),  trans-national  disputes 
about  the  Danii)e,  and  protecticn  of  natural  areas.  Usually  offered 
alternate  summers.  Prereqiasite:  ENVS-102  orBIO-250. 
ENVS-303  Environmental  Isues  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay  (6) 
An  in-d^pth  look  at  environmental  problems,  soluticns,  and  eeo- 
systems  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  Includes  bay  water  chemistiy, 
cleoiup  effort^  and  ttie  enviiDnmental  state  and  cuttu^  history  of 
the  bay.  Usually  offered  alternate  summers.  Prerequisite: 
E^NVS-lOa. 

ENVS-304  Potomac  River  Ecosystems  (3)  Study  of  the  biologi- 
cal and  pltysical  corrponents  of  the  Bstomac  River  fiom  its  head- 
waters in  West  Virginia  to  the  rruuth  of  the  riverat  Point  Lookout. 
Err^asis  is  on  the  variety  o  f  wetlands  and  riparian  habitats  in  the 
Potomac  basin.  Usually  offered  every  sumriBr.  Prerequisite. 
Bia210. 

ENVS-3tiO  Environment  and  tiie  Atmosphere  (3)  Description 
and  analysis  ofihe  fiysical  phaiomena  ofthe  earth 'satmospheie. 
Mechanics,  fluid  dynamics,  and  ftemxxlynaiiics  of  the  atino- 
sphoe,  quantitative  analysis  of  climatic  fluctuations  and  their  ita- 


pact  on  ecological  and  economic  systems.  Climatic  changes  aixl 
climatic  controL  ozcne  depletion  and  greenhouse  gases.  Usually 
offered  every  third  semester.  Prerequisite:  MATII-21 1  or 
MAn  1-221 . 

ENVS-3'75  WaterIfesouires(3)  Astudy  ofthe  availability,  qual- 
ity, dynamics,  aixl  cydcs  of  water,  linphasizes  the  hydauliccycle, 
movumert  of  water  in  aquifers,  floixls  anddrou^ts,  (ftuinage  ba- 
sin snalysis,  and  factors  affecting  water  quality.  Meets  wift 
ENVS-675.  Usually  offered  alternate  falls.  Prerequisite 
MAIH-211  orMArH-221. 

ENVS-390  Independent  Reading  Course  in  Environmental 
Studies  (1-6)  Prerequisite:  permisswn  of  instructor  and  department 
diair. 

ENVS-392  Cooperative  Education  Field  Experience  (3-9)  Pre- 
requisite: permission  of  departriKnt  diair  and  Cooperative  Educa- 
tion office. 

ENVS-420  Applied  Oceanography  with  Laboratory  (4)  Prino- 
ples  of  physical,  chemical,  and  biological  oceanography  are  covered 
in  this  course.  In  addition,  readings  and  discussions  are  used  to  crib- 
caOy  examine  recent  findings  in  this  field.  Includes  the  history  of 
ocean  sciences,  earth  structure,  plate  tectonics,  alnxjspheric  circula- 
tion and  weather,  waves  and  currents,  nutrient  cycling,  marine  bio- 
logical processes,  and  the  impact  of  human  activity  on  marine 
processes.  Usually  offered  alternate  fells.  Prerequisite:  BIO-210  or 
Bia240. 

ENVS-425  Advanced  Marine  Ecology  with  Ltdxiratory  (4) 
In-depth  examination  of  bodi  physical  and  biotic  processes  tfiat  affect 
marine  communities  Includes  nutrient  cycling  and  primary  produc- 
tivity, the  role  of  perturbations  on  marine  diversity,  and  population 
iology  aixl  conservation .  Laboratories  consist  of  computer  rmdeling 
exercises  to  gain  mechanistic  understanding  of  marine  ecological 
processes.  Usually  offered  alternate  springs.  Prerequisite:  BIO-210 
or  BIO-240;  statistics  and  calculus  are  recommended. 
EIWS490 1  ndependent  Study  Project  in  Environmental  Studies 
(1-6)  Prerequisite:  pennission  of  instructor  and  department  chair. 
EIWS-492  Senior  Capstone  in  Environmental  Studies  (3)  An 
in-depth  examination  of  two  rr»jor  sites  of  environmental  concern 
and  controversy  from  a  variety  of  scientific  and  social  perspectives. 
One  site,  such  as  the  Yellowstone  Ecosystem,  will  be  of  national  im- 
portance; and  one,  such  as  the  Anacostia  River,  will  be  of  local  irrv 
portance.  Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite:  senior 
environmental  studies  majors. 

Graduate  and  Advanced  Undergraduate  Courses 
ENVS-505  Energy  Q)  General  overview  of  sources  of  energy  and 
the  energy  proHem  with  a  strong  focus  on  the  relevant  ptQ^sical 
cono^ts.  Includes  the  definition  of  work,  energy,  and  po  ww,  elec- 
tricity and  magoetisii,  chanical  energy,  nuclear  eneigy,  thermo- 
dynamics,  and  alternative  energy  sources.  Usually  offered 
alternate  springs.  Prerequisite:  ENVS-580,  ENVS-581, 
STAT-S 1 4,  and  STAT-5 15. 

ENVS-510  Climatology  (3)  Provides  a  detailed  overview  ofthe 
elements  of  climatology  and  the  effects  of  pollution  on  the  envi- 
ronnent.  Includes  the  radiation  balance  ofthe  sun  heated  planet 
and  how  fcis  energy  shapes  our  climite,  the  pbysics  of  the  atnx>- 
sphere,  atimospheric  circulation,  continental  and  marine  climates^ 
aod  the  infhienoes  of  topography,  vegetation,  forest  and  agricuf- 
ture,  air  pollutian,  vehicular  tiBV«l,  uihan  oonstiuctiai,  and  fossil 
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fiiel  sources  on  the  dimate.  Usually  offered  alternate  feUs.  Prereq- 
uisite: ENVS-580,  ENVS-581,  STAT-514,  and  STAT-515. 
ENVS-520  Biogeochemlstry  (3)  Description  and  analysis  of  the 
l^ysical  phenomena  occuning  on  the  earth.  Eaith  as  a  dynamic 
planet;  two  major  eneigy  systems:  hydrologic  and  tectonic  systems. 
The  relationship  between  geological  changes  and  human  activities; 
human  activities  change  geological  materials  and  processes  on  the 
eaith,  and  natural  processes  and  events  affect  society.  Prerequisite: 
ENVS-580,  ENVS-581,  STAr-514,  and  CTAr-515 
ENVS-572  Topics  in  Conservation  Biology  (3)  Topics  vary  by  sec- 
tion, may  be  repeated  for  credit  with  different  topic.  Rotating  topics 
on  current  research  in  conservation  biology,  including  habitat  protec- 
tion, ecosystem  management,  and  captive  breeding.  Usually  offered 
ahemate  springs.  Prerequisite:  BlO-423  or  graduate  standing,  or  per- 
mission of  instructor. 

ENVS-S7S  EnvirDnmental  Risk  Assessment  (3)  The  nature  and 
methods  of  environmental  ri^  assessment  through  critical  analysis  of 
case  histories.  The  scientific  concepts  and  analytic  methods  of  each 
case  study  is  explored  through  solution  to  sets  of  specific  problems. 
Case  studies  include  statistical  modeling  of  environmental  risk  fac- 
tors, the  principle  of  uncertainty,  toxicology,  epidemiology,  the  mean- 
ing exposure,  types  of  technical  risks,  basics  of  decision  analysis,  and 
effective  communication  of  risk  assessment  results.  Usually  offered 
every  &11.  Prerequisite:  advanced  undergraduate  major  or  graduate 
student  in  environmental  studies. 

ENVS-580  Environmental  Science  I:  A  Quantitative  Approach 
(3)  Estimation  of  environmental  interactions  tfnou^  the  formulation 
and  analysis  of  simple,  mathematical  models  enabling  exploration  of 
the  consequences  of  a  variety  of  assumptions  and  conditions.  In- 
cludes measiu«rrent,  steady-state  modes,  and  therriKxlynaniics. 
Usually  oflfered  every  fall.  Prerequisite:  one  year  of  calculus  and  one 
year  of  laboratory  science. 

ENVS-581  Envirorunental  Science  II:  AQuantttative  Approach 
(3)  Estimation  of  enviromnental  interactions  throu^  the  formulation 
and  analysis  of  simple  mathematical  models  enabling  exploration  of 
flie  consequences  of  a  varidy  of  assumptions  and  conditions.  In- 
cludes non-steady  box  models,  biogeochemlstry,  and  climatology. 
Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite:  ENVS-580. 
ENVS^82  Environmental  Law  (3)  An  overview  of  environmental 
law  and  environrrKntal  regulation  for  environment  scientists  and  en- 
virtmmental  policy  analysts.  Usually  offered  ahemate  springs.  Pre- 
requisite: ENVS-580  and  ENVS-581  or  permission  of  instructor. 
ENVS-S90  Independent  Reading  Course  in  Environmental 
Studies  (1-6)  Prerequisite:  permission  of  instructor  and  depart- 
mait  chair. 
Graduate  Courses 

ENVS^TS  I^drobgy  Q)  A  study  of  the  availability,  quality,  dy- 
namics, and  cycles  of  water.  Err^AasizBS  the  hydraulic  cyde, 
tnovement  of  water  in  aquifos,  floods  and  droughts,  drainage  ba- 
sin analysis,  and  factors  affecting  water  quality.  Meets  with 
ENVS-375.  l^ually  offered  alternate  falls. 
ENVS-681  Environmental  Research  Seminar  and  Practicum 
(1-3)  An  in-depth  expkaration  of  real  world  environmental  problems 
fiom  a  variety  of  science  and  policy  per^jectives.  Usually  offered  ev- 
ery term  Prerequisite:  ENVS-580  and  ENVS-581. 
ENVSk«90  Environmental  Science  Research  (1-3)  Independent 
researdi  projects  in  environmental  science.  Usually  offered  every 
term. 


ENVS-691  Internship  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  permission  of  instructor 
and  department  chair 

ENVS-692  Cooperative  Education  Field  Experience  (3-6)  Pre- 
requisite: permi  ssion  of  department  chair  arxl  Cooperative  Education 
office. 

Business:  Finance  and  Real  Estate 

Undergraduate  Courses 

FIN-200/FIN-200G  Personal  Finance  and  Financial  InsUtuttons 

4:2  (3)  Provides  ihe  background  for  making  personal  finaocial  deci- 
sions within  a  social  and  institutional  context  and  developing  fiiture 
financial  plans.  Shows  how  to  set  financial  goals,  devise  strategies  to 
attain  them,  and  mxlerstand  die  tradeoff  inherent  in  the  decision 
making  process.  Includes  cash  flow  control,  banking,  credit,  taxes,  fi- 
nancing houses  and  automobiles,  insurance,  investments,  and  estate 
planning.  UsuaDy  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite  for  General  Edit- 
cation  credit:  COMM-IOOG  or  ECON-IOOG  ot  GOVT-llOG  or 
SOCY-150G 

FIN-312  Survey  of  Investments  Q)  Survey  course  in  invest- 
ments for  non-business  majors.  The  course  describes  the 
ri^-retum  characteristics  of  common  and  preferred  stodcs,  bonds, 
mutual  finds,  and  other  investment  alternatives  and  develops  a 
fiariBwork  foranalyzing  investments  and  fceirusefiilness  in  form- 
ing investment  portfolios  Elanentary  concepts  of  accounting, 
economics,  and  finsncial  maitets  necessary  to  understanding  in- 
vestment analysis  are  developed  in  fee  course.  No  mafli  beyond 
basic  algdira  is  required.  Usually  ofifered  every  spring.  Note:  stu- 
dents may  iwt  receive  credit  for  both  FIN-3 12  and  FIN -469. 
FIN-36S  Business  Finance  (3)  Introducticn  to  business  finance,  in- 
cluding gk)bal  aspects,  overview  of  money,  and  capital  markets;  fi- 
nancial analysis  and  time  value  of  money,  corporate  securities,  stock 
and  bond  pricing;  acquisition  and  use  of  fimds  and  cost  of  capital; 
capital  budgeting.  Also  includes  an  introduction  to  portfolio  diversi- 
fication and  asset  pricing  models  Usually  offered  every  term.  Pre- 
requisite. ACCT-240,  ECON-200,  STAr-202,  and  upper-diviskm 
standing. 

FIN-373RealEstaie  Principles  and  lYansactions  Q)  Piindples 
and  practices  of  listing  real  property,  agreement  of  sale,  and  tte 
transfer  rf  title  or  ownerdiip  and  interests.  Drawing  documents, 
contracts,  deeds,  leases,  financing  and  other  rnstrunsnts.  Private 
and  public  property  rights,  hens,  taxes,  assessments,  and  ottier 
claims  on  real  estate.  Madiematical  problems  in  investment  real 
estate,  /^proved  for  the  real  estate  salesperson  examinatiaa 
Usually  offered oncea  year.  Prerequisite:  FIN-365  QrFIN-200and 
upper-division  standing. 

FIN-391  Internship  in  Finance  (1-6)  Provides  students  with  the 
opportunity  to  blend  practical  business  work  ejqjerieiBe  with  aca- 
demic study  The  academic  workload  varies  depending  on  the  in- 
ternship credit  to  be  earned.  Prerequisite:  FIN-365  and 
upper-division  starxiing,  9  additional  credit  hours  in  business 
courses,  and  pamission  of  instructor  and  department  chair 
FIN-392  Cooperative  Education  Field  Experience  (3-6)  Pre- 
requisite: FIN-365,  upper-division  standing,  9  additional  credit 
hours  in  business  coirses,  and  permission  of  department  dEiir  and 
Cooperative  Edication  office. 

FIN464  Financial  Markets  and  bstitiitions  (3)  The  histcry, 
purposes,  fimctions,  and  organizations  of  the  Aort-term  money 
UBiket  and  long-term  capital  nBrket.  An  infected  view  of  fls 
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purticipating  institutions  and  the  maikets  in  which  Ihey  operate, 
their  investmctt  oonstiaints,  and  resulting  porttbUos.  Usually  of- 
fered eveiy  tenn  Prerequisite:  nN-365  and  upper-division  stand- 
ing 

FIN-465  Derivative  Securities  (3)  Analysis  of  debt  and  eq- 
uity-based ilitties  and  options  cnntracts  and  their  underlying  cash 
maiket  instruments  CTharacteristics  of  derivative  instruments  mar- 
keta  Pricing  of  derivative  instruments.  Speculative,  hedging,  and 
arbitrage  uses  of  derivative  instrumenta  Risk -return  tradeofl's  in 
speculatioD  and  hedging.  Limited  coverage  ofcuirency  futucs  and 
options  and  exotic  derivative  instruments  Usially  otiered  every 
term  Preraquisik:  FIN-365  and  senior  standing. 
FIN-468  Intermediate  Oorporate  Finance  (5)  Investment,  fi- 
nancing, and  dvidend-policy  decisions  of  the  financial  mBnaga-. 
Case  studies  and  problems  are  some  of  ttie  tools  used  to  enable  the 
student  to  make  and  see  the  effects  of  finaicial  decisions.  Usually 
offered  every  ternx  PrerBquisite:  FIN-365  and  senior  standing. 
FIN-469  Investment  Analysis  (3)  Investment  objectives. 
Methods  of  appraising  corporate  equity,  debt,  and  other  securities. 
Portfolio  theory  and  managemait,  technical  analysis,  random  walk 
theory,  and  the  role  of  institutional  investors.  Case  studies  and 
conputw  simulation  are  leed.  Usually  offered  every  term. /"IreTeqr- 
uisile:  FIN-365  and  upper-division  standing  Note:  students  may 
not  receive  credit  for  both  FIN-469  and  FIN-312. 
FIN-470  Senior  Seminar  in  Finance  (3)  Capstone  seminar  deal- 
ing with  current  issues  and  receit  developments  in  corporate  Iman- 
cialmanagement,  investments  and  financial  institutions.  Integrates 
previous  courses  in  finance  andreal  estate  and  extends  into  new  ar- 
eas as  appropriate  FYovides  students  with  extensive  literature  re- 
view and  the  opportunity  to  conduct  formal  researdi  in  finance. 
Usually  offered  every  tenn  Prerequisite:  senior  standing  with  at 
least  9  credit  hours  of  finance/real  estate  in  addition  to  FIN-365  or 
permissicn  of  department  chair 

FIN^74  Real  Estate  Finance  and  Economics  (3)  hnpact  of  the 
natiooal  economy  oo  real  estate;  ap{dication  of  macroecoDomics 
(GNP,  consumer  q)ending  inflation,  interest  rates,  and  otiier  data) 
to  housing  and  corrmerdal  property,  nxrtgage  madcet  analysis, 
including  ARMs  and  creative  financing,  secondary  mortgi^  mar- 
kets, MBSs,  CMOs,  and  other  new  developments  in  real  estate  fi- 
nance. Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite:  FIN-365  and 
upper-division  standing. 

F1N-47S  Real  Estate  Managemait  and  Development  (3)  Property 
management,  development,  operation,  and  construction  of  physical 
real  estate,  including  residential,  industrial,  office,  hotel,  and  retail. 
Development  investment  strategies  including  land-use  planning, 
zoning,  entitlement,  and  coordination  of  construction,  and  valuation 
of  land,  including  real  options.  Operation  and  management  of  prop- 
erty, including  issues  of  agency  and  self-selection,  tenant  selection, 
retention,  and  management.  Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prerequi- 
site: FIN-365  and  upper-division  standing. 
nN-490  Independent  Study  Project  In  Finance  and  Real  Estate 
(1-3)  Prerequisite:  FIN-365,  upper-division  standing,  and  pemiis- 
sion  of  instructor,  department  chair,  and  associate  dean. 
Graduate  and  Advanced  Undergraduate  Courses 
FIN-5 10  Real  Estate  Law  (3)  The  nature  and  scope  of  ttiig  course 
is  to  give  students  a  basic  understanding  and  knowledge  ofthe  his- 
tory and  philosophy  of  real  estde  law,  its  concepts  and  principles, 


and  the  relationships  and  functions  of  rud  estate  law.  Specific 
concepts  ajd  areas  of  real  property  law  arc  covered.  Usually  of- 
fered every  spring  and  summer  Prerequisite:  senior  or  graduate 
standing. 

Graduate  Courses 

HN-60S  Managerial  Economics  (3)  Application  of  economic  the- 
ory to  management  problems,  using  basic  economic  ttwk  and  tech- 
niques of  economic  analysis  to  analy/x;  dccision-makmg  problems 
fiiced  in  private  business,  government  agencies,  and  non-pro Ih  oigp- 
nizations  Usually  oftered  every  term. 

FIN-614  Financial  Mant^mcnt  (3)  Finandal  theory  aid  tech- 
niques of  analysis,  including  valuation  theory,  theoriesof  risk  mea- 
surement, managing  the  firm's  investment  decisions  and  capital 
structure,  sources  of  financing  tor  the  firm  and  finandal  planning 
and  analysis.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite: 
ACCl-607,  FIN-605  and  rrEC-610. 

FIN-630  Financial  Analysis:  Concepts  and  Applications  (3)  The 
useofaccoun  ting  and  finance  asamanagcmcnttool  in  financial  anal- 
ysis, planning,  and  decision  making.  Underlying  concepts  of  ac- 
counting, the  role  of  accounting  in  management  planning  and 
control,  and  financial  statement  analysis.  Fimncial  tfKory  and  tech- 
niques involving  time  value  of  money,  valuation,  risk  measurement, 
and  managing  tfie  tirm's  investment  decisions,  financing,  and  divi- 
dend policy  decisions.  Usually  offered  every  term. 
FTN-631  Legal  Issues  ofFInancial  Management  (I^  Particular 
enfhasis  on  legal  concepts  related  to  the  finandal  sales  transac- 
tion. The  law  of  sales,,  conmercial  paper  (rtegotiable  instruments), 
and  secured  transactions  with  enphasLs  on  the  I  Aliform  Commer- 
cial Codes,  Articles  23,4  and  9.  Students  study  the  particular  sub- 
stantive legal  areas  related  to  the  sale  of  goods  and  the  secured 
finarKing  necessary  for  that  sale  and  simultaneously  explore  ge- 
neric legal  issues  related  to  the  drafting  and  interpretation  of  all 
statutory  materials.  Prerequisite:  AOCT-623. 
FIN-671  Advanced  Financial  Management  (3)  This  course  ex- 
amines at  an  inteimediate  level  the  pn)blems  of  maiBging  short 
term  assets  including  cash,  maiketable  secuities,  accounts  receiv- 
able and  inventory,  managing  the  acquisition  and  disposal  of 
long-term  assets,  and  financing  decisions  iiKluding  leverage,  leas- 
ing, mergers,  and  international  issues.  Students  become  familiar 
wittiboth  the  basic  theory  in  each  o  f  these  areas  aid  various  strate- 
gies for  integrating  the  theory  with  practice.  Usually  offered  every 
term  Prerequiiite:  ACCT-607  and  FIN-614. 
FIN-672  Investment  Analysis  and  Portfolio  Management  (3) 
The  purpose  and  operations  o  f  security  maikets;  investment  instm- 
mentsandtheirdiaiacteristics,  introduction  to  portfolioandcjqritsi 
maitet  theory;  ftieory  of  valuation,  bonds,  and  the  termstructure  of 
interest  rates;  options,  commodity  and  financial  futures;  invest- 
ment coirpanies;  and  intematiooal  investments  Usually  offered 
every  term  Prerequisite:  FIN-61 4. 

FIN-673  Corporate  Vahution  and  Financial  Strategy  Q)  Gx- 
amines  ways  to  increase  firm  value  throu^  corporate  restructur- 
ing. Includes  the  theoretical  background  on  restructuring, 
valuation  techniques,  mergers,  acquisitions,  spin-offs,  divestiture 
activities,  LBOs,  and  ilnatKnal  distres.  Reviews  ttieory  and  prac- 
tice throu^  case  analysis  and  emphasizes  valuation  analysis  and 
the  role  of  financial  markets  in  each  area.  Usually  ofiered  every 
fell.  Prerequisite:  FIN-614. 
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FlN-674  Derivatives  and  Rid(  Management  (3)A  conprehen- 
sive  stiK^  o  f equity  and  debt-based  futures  withotherderivative  in- 
struments given  secondary  consideration.  Characteristics  of 
exdianges  and  madcet  particpants.  Pricing  of  derivative  instru- 
maits.  Medging,  speculative,  and  aibitrage  applicatbns  of  deriva- 
tive instrumeils  are  analyzed  Prerequisite:  FIN-614. 
FIN-676  Finmcial  InsthutioDs  (1  J)  A  survey  of  financial  mar- 
kets and  non-<lepoatory  institutions  Cbaractetisticsof  money  and 
coital  tiBikets  and  major  financial  instrumeiits  traded  on  these 
markets  are  analyzBd.  Debt  narket  instrunents  and  the  nBnage- 
ment  of  interest  FEte  ri^  are  emphasized.  Financial  insdtutiaas 
co\«red  include  insurance  companies,  pension  fimds,  the  U.S. 
Treasury,  federal  agencies,  mutual  fimds,  and  finance  oonpanies. 
Prerequbite:  FIN-614. 

FIN-ti77  Flnanc  iai  Statement  Analysis  (1  ^  This  course  fix:uses  on 
the  useof  financial  statement  information  by  investors  and  analysts  as 
a  basis  for  understanding  a  firm's  current  perfomiance,  assessing  its 
fiiture  prospects,  and  valuing  ownership  and  other  claims.  The  oiga- 
nJTirig  flmne  fi^r  die  course  is  the  use  of  accounting  information  for 
equity  valuation,  but  attention  is  given  to  odier  applications  such  as 
credit  analysis  and  the  detection  and  resolution  of  financial  distress. 
Meets  wifli  ACCT-677.  Usually  ofiered  every  term.  Prerequisite: 
FIN-614. 

FIN-680  Investment  Banking  (15)  Investmoit  banks  became 
the  most  visiHe  financial  institutions  operating  in  the  global  finan- 
cial madcets  of  the  1980b  and  1990s.  This  course  exanines  tite 
fimction  of  investnsnt  benks  and  the  developuBnt  c^the  industry. 
Prerequisite:  FIN-614  and  FIN-672. 

FIN-681  Financial  Intermediation  in  Emergii^  Markets  (15) 
Nations  are  increasingly  turning  to  free  capital  markets  and  to  intei^ 
mediate  resources  to  finance  their  development  This  course  exam- 
ines the  specific  contributions  that  financial  markets  and  institutions 
can  make  in  reaching  their  goals  of  economic  growth  and  develop- 
ment. Prerequisite:  FIN-614. 

FIN-682  Managing  Depository  Institutions  (15)  This  course 
builds  on  FIN-676  Financial  Institutions  by  providing  a  more  oom- 
prdiensive  analysis  of  the  managmentof  flie  risks  fiiced  by  financial 
institutions  (interest  rate,  credit,  liquidity,  reinvestment;  and  also  po- 
litical, market,  and  exchange  risks)  in  the  context  of  maximizing  die 
value  of  the  finacial  firm.  Capital  strutuies  and  asset  chioce  are  con- 
sidered in  the  context  of  managing  risks.  Duration  analysis,  value  at 
risk,  and  credit- scoring  models  are  also  included  Usually  offered 
cmce  a  year.  Prerequisite:  FIN-676. 

FlPt^SS  Topics  in  Finance  and  Real  Estate  (15-3)  Topics  vary 
by  section,  rtBy  be  repeated  for  credit  witti  different  topic.  Rotating 
topics  of  special  interest  in  ftnaice,  real  estate,  and  related  interdis- 
cifiinary  topics. 

FlN-690Independent  Sbtdy  Project  {\-€)  Prerequisite:  pemns- 
sion  of  instructor  and  department  diair. 

FIN-691  Internship  (15)  Prerequisite:  permission  of  instructor 
and  depatment  chair.  Note:  may  be  taken  pass'fail  only. 
FIN-692  Cooperative  Education  Field  Experience  (3-6)  Pre- 
requisite: peimissiDn  of  depaitmeit  chair  and  Cooperative  Educa- 
tion ofiSce. 

FIN-730  Real  Estate  Principles  atKl  Investment  (3)  This  course 
provides  a  comprehensive  overview  of  fimdamenlB]  real  estate  prin- 
ciples and  die  laws  and  economic  factors  that  impact  real  estate  mai^ 
kets.  Focusing  on  critical  real  estate  concepts,  tools,  and  practices,  the 


course  is  relevant  for  students  seeking  to  acquire  a  real  estate  license 
or  improve  their  real  estate  management  dolls.  Includes  legal  de- 
scriptions of  real  estate;  estates,  encumbrances.  Hens,  and  home- 
steads; agency  and  contracts;  real  estate  mathematics  and  finance; 
lenders,  appraisal,  escrow,  and  title  insurance,  leases  and  die  land- 
lord-tenant relationship;  mban  economics  and  planning;  taxation; 
and  careers  in  real  estate.  Usually  offered  every  summer.  Prerequi- 
site: FIN-614. 

FIN-731  Real  Estate:  Man^jtng  Properties  (15)  A  study  of  die 
analysis  and  stmcture  of  investing  in  income-producing  properties. 
The  efficiency  of  die  real  estate  market  and  legal  structures  of  organi- 
zations. Appraisal  procedures,  financii^,  and  acquisition.  Cash  fk>w 
and  financial  statement  analysis,  and  risk  and  return.  Project  analysis. 
Prerequisite:  FIN-614. 

FIN-732  Residential  Real  Estate  and  Mortgage  Markets  (15) 
Opportunities  and  risks  of  real  estate  inv-estment  are  examined  at  the 
local  and  global  level  These  include  investment  in  property  and  se- 
curities swaps  and  hedging,  and  international  investment  players,  in- 
cluding pension  fimds  and  insurance  companies.  Usually  ofifered 
every  fell.  Prerequisite:  ITN-614. 

FIN-733  Commercial  Real  Estate  and  Mortg^e  Markets  (3) 
This  course  emphasizES  the  entrepreneurial  side  of  real  estate  finance 
and  investment  Students  carry  out  a  project,  including  selecting  a 
property,  oiganizing  die  venture,  developing  marketing  and  leasing, 
performing  an  appraisal,  obtaining  financing,  and  developing  a 
spreadsheet  structure  to  analyze  die  risks  and  returns.  Ciassrcxmi  ma- 
terial is  fiilly  integrated  with  die  project  at  each  stage.  Usually  ofiered 
every  tenn.  Prerequisite:  FIN-614, 

FIN-734  Real  Estate  Development  (3)  The  first  part  of  diis  course 
examines  real  estate  devekipment,  including  die  pricing  and  assem- 
bly of  land  and  focusing  on  canying  out  a  real  estate  development 
project  The  second  considers  secondary  mortgage  markets  including 
securitization,  widi  emphasis  on  the  current  state  of  secondary  mort- 
gage markets.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite:  FIN-614. 


Art:  Graphic  Design 


Undergraduate  Courses 

GDE^lOO  Design  Literacy  (3)  This  course  introduces  students  to 
the  ubiquity  and  multiplicity  of  purpose  of  graphic  des^  and  the  ap- 
plied arts  in  general.  Students  discover  the  cultural  dimensions  of  vi- 
sual and  verbal  dements  and  learo  to  appreciate  international  issues 
related  to  die  globalization  and  localization  of  design  messages.  Stu- 
dents carry  out  hands-on  projects  to  explore  aesthetic  and 
communicational  aspects  of  design.  Usually  offered  every  term. 
GDES-200  Introduction  to  Graphic  Design  (3)  A  studio  design 
course  integrating  materials,  visual  principles,  and  die  design  process 
to  solve  graphic  communication  problems.  Students  develop  fluraicy 
in  visual  language  to  form  a  basis  of  aesthetic  judgement  and  devdop 
methods  of  analysis  and  inquiry  which  underlie  creative  thinking. 
Studio  practice  combines  with  class  critiques  and  site  visits.  Usually 
ofifered  every  term. 

GDES-210 Introduction  to TVpography(3)  Theory  and  analysisof 
letter  forms  as  design  and  symbol.  Study  of  typefeces,  arrangement, 
and  setting.  E\{doration  of  the  use  of  typognaphic  resources  to  create 
hierarchy,  enhance  communication,  and  support  meaning.  Usually 
offered  every  temt 

GDES-220  Computer  Literacy  for  Des^  (3)  Concentration  on 
the  development  of  technical  skills  by  enabling  students  to  use  die 
computer  as  a  tool  for  solving  design  pioblans.  The  course  is  geared 
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towards  foundation  knowledge  in  using  desktop  publishing,  illustra- 
tion ,  digital  imaging,  and  new  media  software,  along  with  other  tech- 
nical and  hardware  computer  issues.  Usually  of&i«i  every  temi. 
GDES-230  Graphic  Design  History  (3)  Graphic  images  have  been 
used  from  prehistory  to  flie  computer  age.  A  lecture-discussion  fijr- 
mat  presents  the  historical  context  for  the  graphic  arts  of  calligraphy, 
typography,  book  design,  diagramming,  and  illustration.  Emphasis 
on  the  lelationship  of  tfiese  applied  arts  to  tfie  fine  arts,  technology, 
and  social  history,  as  weD  as  the  application  of  this  visual  language  to 
contemporary  design  probleriB.  UsuaDy  offered  every  term. 
GDES-300  Intennediate  Typography  (3)  Exptoration  of  complex 
typographic  problems,  inftjrmation  oiganization,  and  project  devel- 
opment and  presentation.  Students  rely  on  typography  as  a  primary 
expressive  tool  to  resolve  design  problems  and  explore  relationships 
between  type  and  im^e.  Usually  offered  every  &11.  Premquisite: 
GDES-200,  GDES-210,  GDES-220,  and  COMM-330. 
GDES-310  Print  Design  and  the  Computer  (3)  Emphasis  on  the 
tedinical  procedures  that  trandate  graphic  design  from  an  idea  to  a 
printed  piece  and  proficiency  in  the  use  of  print-related  software.  In- 
cludes development  of  comprehensive  sketches,  pre-press  prepara- 
tion, cokx  separation,  and  printing  procedurea  The  class  format 
inci  udes  lectures,  studio  projects,  and  local  field  trips.  Usually  offired 
every  temt  Pn^^idsile:  GDES-200,  GDES-210,  GDES-220,  and 
COMM-330. 

GDES-315  Experience  Design  and  the  Computer  (3)  Emphasis 
on  the  processes  that  translate  graphic  design  fiiom  an  idea  to  a  digi- 
tal-supported experience  and  advanced  pioficiency  in  the  use  of  new 
media  and  interactivity-related  software.  Includes  preparation  of 
coinpreJieosive  dcetches  and  development,  storage,  and  distribution 
procedures.  The  class  format  includes  lectures,  studio  projects,  and 
guest  speakers.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite: 
GDES-200,  GDES-210,  GDES-220,  and  COMM-330. 
GDES-320  Des^  and  Photography  (3)  Througjta  combination  of 
digital  and  analog  media,  students  int^iate  photogra{^y  as  an  im- 
age-making tool  for  solving  design  problems  and  to  generate  original 
images.  Emphasis  is  on  the  sketching,  plamnng,  eaad  realization  of 
photo-shoots  and  on  the  development  of  art  direction  skills.  Usually 
offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite:  GDES-300. 
GDES-325  Kinetic  and  Sequential  Gra{4iics  (3)  Application  of  ty- 
pographic and  design  principles  to  the  environment  of  die  moving 
image.  Kinetic  typography,  identity,  and  odier  presentation  graphics 
as  they  apply  to  linear  or  interactive  sequential  desiga  Usually  of- 
fered every  spring.  Prerequisite:  GDES-300. 
GDES-350  Illustration  (3)  Students  explore  illustration  as  a 
communicational  concept  delivery  tool.  From  basic  black-and-white 
tedmiqiES,  including  representational  drawings  and  pictograms,  to 
complex  color,  collage,  and  mixed  media.  Usually  offered  every 
spring.  Prerequisite:  graphic  design  major  or  minor. 
GDES-390  Independent  Reading  Course  (1-6)  Prerequisite: 
pernission  of  insfructor  and  department  chair. 
G]%S-392  Cboperative  Education  Fiekl  Experience  (3-9) 
Prerequisite:  perrrrissicHi  of  department  chair  and  Cooperative  Ed- 
ucation o£Soe. 

GDES-400  Advanced  Designl:  Systems  Design (3) Concentration 
on  tiie  research,  design,  and  production  of  complex  design  projects 
implemented  through  diverse  applications.  En^hssis  on  profes- 
sional, organizational,  and  presentation  skills.  Includes  corporate 
identity,  enviromnental  graphics,  promotional  gr^ihics,  and  otfier 


multiple  design  systems.  Usually  offered  every  M.  Prerequisite: 
GDES-320, 

GDES-405  User  Expo'ience  Design  I  (3)  Exploration  of  design  ibr 
user-defined  media.  Concentration  on  interface  design,  interactivity, 
and  intbrmation  architecture  issues  as  they  pertain  to  desigrL  Students 
develop  solutions  fiir  different  audience-selected  experiences  and 
non-lineardesign problems. UsuaDyofferedevery fall.  Prerequisite: 
GDES-325. 

GDE&420  Advanced  Design  D:  Narrative  Des^  (3)  Practical 
consideration  and  execution  of  complex  design  projects  with  concen- 
tration in  publication,  book,  and  other  comprehensive  print-based 
projects.  Students  also  devote  time  to  preparation  of  portfolios. 
Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite:  GDES-400. 
GDES425  User  Experience  Design  U  (3)  Practical  consideration 
and  execution  of  projects  in  design  with  concentration  in  interactive 
and  other  digitally-based  and  technology-related  problems.  Students 
also  devote  tiirK  to  preparation  of  portfolios  Usually  offered  every 
spring.  Prerequisite:  GDES-405. 

GDES-450  Packaging  Design  (3)  Development  of 
4uee-dimensional  design  solutions  related  to  the  presentation  of  ob- 
jects and  products.  Students  explore  stnictural,  production,  and 
communicational  aspects  of  packaging.  Usually  offered  every 
spring.  Prerequisite:  GDES-300  or  permission  of  department. 
GDES-490  Independent  Study  Project  (\.-6)Prereqmsite:^iet- 
misston  of  instmctor  and  d^artmoit  chaic 
GDES-491  Intemsbip  (1-6)  Prerequisite:  permisaonof  instruc- 
tor and  deparbnent  chair. 

General  Education 

Undergraduate  Courses 

GNED-210G  G<»ersl  Education  Area  1  Topic  (3)  Special  topics 

offered  periodically  for  second-level  General  Education  credit  in 

Curriculum  Area  1.  Prerequisite:  General  Education  Curriculum 

Area  1  foundation  course. 

GNED-220G  General  Education  Area  2  Topic  (3)  Special  topics 

offered  periodically  for  second-level  General  Education  credit  in 

Curriculum  Area  2.  Prerequisite:  General  Education  Curriculum 

Area  2  foundation  course. 

GNED-230G  General  Education  Area  3  Topic  (3)  Special  topics 

offered  periodically  ftir  second-level  General  Education  credit  in 

Curriculum  Area  3.  Prerequisite:  General  Education  Curriculum 

Area  3  foundation  course. 

GNED-240G  Gmerd  Education  Area  4  To|ric  (3)  ^lecial  ti^ 

offered  periodically  ftir  second-level  General  Education  credit  in 

Curriculum  Area  4.  Prerequisite:  General  Education  Curriculum 

Area  4  foundation  course. 

GNED-2S0G  G«ieral  Education  Area  5  Topic  (3)  Special  to^ 

offaed  periodically  for  second-level  General  Education  credit  in 

Curriculum  Area  5.  Prerequisite  General  Education  Curriculum 

Area  5  fouixiation  course. 

Government 

Undergraduate  Courses 

GOVT-102  Selected  Topics  in  Leadership  (1-2)  Topics  vary  by 
section,  may  be  repeated  for  credit  with  different  topic.  Analyses  of 
topics  in  leadership  in  a  global  era,  with  special  attention  to  law  and 
justice,  politics  and  political  reform,  and  civil  and  human  rights.  Pre- 
/e9ui$ite.'paniissicHi  of  department.  Usuallyofiered  every  sumrrw. 
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^      GOVT-105/GOVT-105G  Individual  Freedom  vs.  Authority  2:1 

i^i  (3)  The  study  of  major  philosophical  discussions  of  the  conflict  be- 
tween individual  freedom  and  authority  with  analysis  of  the  relation 
between  this  conflict  and  the  problem  of  organizing  a  government. 
Usually  offered  every  term. 

GOVT-llO/GOVT-llOG  PoUtics  in  the  United  States  4:1  (3-4) 
Study  of  major  philosophical  concepts  that  shaped  government  in  tfie 
United  States  combined  with  an  analysis  of  contemporary  political 
institutions  and  behavior,  focusing  on  the  American  governmental 
syaem.  Four-credit  sections  include  Wadiington  laboratory  experi- 
ences. Usually  offered  every  temi  Note:  students  may  not  receive 
credit  fcrboaiGOVT-llO/GOVT-nOGandGOVT-120. 
GOVT-120  Introduction  to  American  PoUtics  (3-4)  Pluralism, 
constitutional  bases  of  government,  polihcal  participation  and  elec- 
tions, and  the  major  national  institutions  involved  in  policy  making. 
Usually  offered  every  term.  Note:  students  may  not  receive  credit  fijr 
bofli  GOVT-120  and  GOVT-llO/GOVT-llOG 
GOVT-130/GOVT-130G  Comparative  Politics  3:1  (3)  How  dif- 
ferent societies,  both  Western  and  non- Western,  have  approadied  tfie 
political  problems  of  order  and  responsiveness.  Therelationships,  in  a 
cross-cuhursl  perspective,  between  the  individual  and  the  state;  social 
and  economic  processes;  culture  and  behavior.  Usually  offered  every 

Itemi. 
GOVT-16S  How  Washington  Works  (3)  An  introductory  overview 
of flie  basic  features  of  the  U.S.  political  system,  with  an  emphasis  on 
how  they  affect  the  decision-making  process  in  Washington,  DC.  It 
examines  bofli  the  fomial  brandies  of  government — Congress,  the 
presidency  and  executive,  and  judiciary — and  non-formal  actors  in- 
cluding interest  groups  and  lobbyists,  the  press  and  oflier  media,  and 
policy  research  and  advocacy  institutions,  as  well  as  flie  role  of  for- 
eign  embassies  and  international  organizations.  O  ffered  every  spring. 
Required  course  for  the  Abroad  at  AU  certificate  program.  No  credit 
for  Government  or  CLEG  major  requirements. 
CX)VT-210/GOVT-210G  Political  Power  and  American  PubBc 
PoBcy  4:2  (3)  Introducticn  to  political  power  and  how  the  domestic 
policy  process  woiks;  how  to  evaluate  American  domestic  policy, 
and  the  content  of  several  major  domestic  policies  such  as  eneigy,  en- 

Ivironment,  health,  education,  welfare,  economic  stability,  labor,  and 
justice  and  social  order.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite  for 
General  Education  credit:  COMM-IOOG  or  ECON-IOOG  or 
GOVT-llOG  or  SOCY-150G 
GOVT-21S/GOVT-215G  Qvil  Rights  and  Liberties  4:2  (3)  The 
leg^,  political,  and  philosophical  status  of  rights  and  libolies  pro- 
tected under  flie  Constitution  and  laws  of  flie  United  States;  how  po- 
litical processes  affect  the  definition  of  rights.  Usually  offered  every 
temx  Prerequisite  for  General  Education  credit:  COMM-IOOG  or 

I      ECON-IOOG  or  GOVT-llOGor  SOCY-150G 
GOVT-231  Third  World  Politics  (3)  Political  ordw  and  change  in 
selected  countries  in  Afiica,  Latin  America,  and  Asia,  onphasizing 
nation  building,  ideology,  development,  and  the  rofe  of  the  military. 
Usually  offered  every  fkU  and  spring.  Prerequisite:  GOVT-130. 

IGOVT-232  Politics  of  Posdndustrial  Societies  (3)  Con^arative 
study  of  participation,  public  policy,  and  policymaking  in 
postindustrial  societies.  The  effects  of  tedmology  and  science  on  val- 
ues and  social  change.  Usually  offered  every  temv  Prerequisite: 
GOVT-130. 
GOVT-235/GOVr-235G  Dynamics  of  Poiittcal  Change  3:2  (3) 
Theoretical  perspectives  on  political  change  together  wifli  case  stud- 
ies of  societies  in  which  flie  status  quo  has  broken  down.  Emphasis  on 


the  political,  cultural,  social,  and  psycholc^ical  a^)ects  of  domestic 
crisis  and  revolution,  with  the  objective  of  increasing  awareness  and 
appreciation  of  other  nations  andflieir  strug^es.  UsuaDy  offered  ev- 
ery tenn.Pten39i«s;7e/brGe/if7-a/£(itf;afcncrecii7.  ECON-llOGor 
GOVT-130O  or  HISr-120G  or  SIS-105G  or  SIS-1  lOG. 
GOVT-240  Metropolitan  PoUtics  (3)  The  growth  of  cities  and  met- 
ropolitan areas.  Evoluhon  ofthe  city  and  its  surrounding  areas  as  a  fo- 
cus of  public  policy.  Analysis  of  decision  making  techniques, 
intergovernmental  relations,  and  ethnic  politics  Implications  of  fi- 
nancial resources  and  suburban  attitudes  on  metropolitan  politics  and 
poHcy  making.  Usually  offered  every  term. 
GOVT-303  Ancient  PoUtlcal  Thou^t  (3)  An  in-depdi  approach  to 
political  philosophy  beginning  with  the  pre-Socratics  and  extending 
through  the  Platonic  dialogues,  Aristotte,  and  Roman  civillaw.  Meets 
with  GOVT-603.  Usually  offered  every  fall.  Prerequisite: 
GOVT-105. 

GOVT-305  Modem  Political  Thought  (3)  Woiks  ofnajor  politKal 
theorists  fiom  the  sixtBoith  to  flie  twentieth  century  and  their  applica- 
tion to  current  questions  of  flieory  and  mefliod.  Included  are 
MachiaveDi,  Hobbes,  Locke,  Montesquieu,  Rousseau,  Mills,  Hegel, 
Maix,  and  others.  Meets  with  GOVT-605.  Usually  offered  every 
spring.  Prerequisite:  GOVT-105. 

GO  VT-J06  American  PoUtlcal  Thou^t  (3)  Concepts  and  flieories 
on  the  nature  and  operahon  of  American  politics  and  govemnKnt 
Meets  wifli  GOVT-606.  Prerequisite:  GOVT-105. 
GOVT-307  Dissent,  Conscienee,  and  Authority  (3)  The  di- 
lemna  posed  by  the  conflict  between  conscience  and  authority  fliat 
adheres  A  every  level  of  society  (the  foiily,  ftie  classroom,  the 
woik  place,  the  civic  group,  as  well  as  govomiiaital  ag^ides  and 
the  military)  is  examined  from  a  social  science  persfiective. 
Usually  offered  every  fall 

GOVT-310  Introduction  to  Political  Research  (3)  An  introduc- 
tion to  political  science  research,  inchidingflie  logic  ofanalysis,  re- 
search design,  and  the  basics  of  quartitati\e  analysis.  AppKcation 
of  gathering  data  and  of  analytic  and  stati^cal  tecjmiques  to  con- 
terrfxiraiy  political  pobkms.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Prereq- 
uisite: GOVT-110  or  GOVT-120. 

GOVT-315  EfectioBs  and  Votng  Befaavior  (3) The  role  ofpublic 
opinion,  interest  groins,  social  movementSs  andpolitica]  parties  in 
plural  societies  Ptoblenis  in  political  paiticipstion,  oomminica- 
tion,  representition,  and  )eadei^iq>.  Usually  offered  every  term 
Prerequisite:  GOVT-1 10  or  GOVT-120. 
GOVT-320  The  PresideDcy  (3)  The  role  ofthe  picsidaicy  in  flie 
political  system,  including  presiderttial  power,  personality,  re- 
sponse to  public  opinion,  interaction  with  flie  cabinet  and  buieau- 
ciacy.  Congress,  and  political  parties.  Usually  oflfered  every  term 
Preiequisite:  GOVT-1 10  or  GOVT-UG. 
GOVT-321  Congress  and  Legislative  Bcbavior  (3)  Ccngressio- 
nal  behavior.  Congress  as  an  instituticn,  and  the  lole  ofCongress  in 
policymaking.  Includes  field  research  on  Capitd  Hill  Usually  of- 
fered every  tenn.  Prerequisite:  GOVT-110  or  GOVT-1 20. 
GOVT-322  American  PoUtlcal  Parties  (3)  Paity  oiganization,  flie 
party  in  the  electorate  and  go  vemment,  party  reform,  and  the  fiiture  of 
American  parties.  Research  on  parties  in  Washington.  Usually  of 
fered  every  spring.  Prerequisite:  GOVT-110  or  GOVT-120. 
GO  Vr-323  Interest  Group  PoUtics  (3)  Students  are  introduced  to 
central  concepts  of  interest  group  politics  to  prepare  for  effective  citi- 
zenship whetfier  as  an  interested  voter,  professional  lobbyist,  elected 
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official,  or  political  consultant.  The  course  examines  why  individuals 
organize  to  influence  governmental  policies,  the  variety  of  interests 
rcpresented,  and  the  range  and  effectiveness  of  strategies  einptoyod. 
It  focuses  on  the  effects  of  individual  preferences,  governmental 
structure,  and  the  political  enviionment  on  group  strategies  and  gov- 
ernmental response.  Usually  offered  every  terra  Prerequisite: 
GOVT-nOorGOVT-120. 

GOVT-325  Minority  PoUUcs  in  the  United  States  (3)  Topics  vary 
by  secticn,  maybe  repeated  ft»  credit  wittidiflfcrenttopic.  How  vari- 
ous minority  groups  have  shaped  the  American  political  system,  and 
how  ArrwTcan  political  structures  have  affected  their  involvement  in 
the  political  process  at  the  local,  state,  and  national  levels.  UsuaDy  of- 
fered every  spring.  Prerequisite:  sophomore  standing. 

GOVT-331  TIk  Mlitar)!,  AutfaoritariaiBsin,  and  Ptirty  Bnlilks 

(3)  Politics,  feeory,  and  practice  of  nBdem  totalitarian  and  autbori- 
tarian  systems.  Comnunisni,  &sciarti,  Nazisn^  corporatian,  and 
praetorianism  Usually  offered  every  fall.  Prerequisite: 
GOVT-130,  GOVT-23 1,  GOVT-232,  or  GOVT-235. 
GOVT-334  Modern  British  Politics  (3)  Ofiered  as  pail  of  fte  AU 
Abroad  London  Semester.  An  introduction  to  institutions  of  politics 
and  govennnent  in  Britain  and  how  its  constitutional  monarchy  and 
parliamentaiy  system  have  evolved.  How  politics  are  practiced  and 
power  is  distnbuted  between  institutions,  parties,  and  individuals. 
Considers  the  relationship  between  politics  and  other  aspects  of  Brit- 
ish society  and  Ihe  major  contemporary  issues  in  British  politics. 
Usually  offered  every  term 

GOVT-335  DcmocratiEatioii,  Partkipalioii,  and  Social  Move- 
ments (3)  The  background  and  major  issues  of  twoitieth  century 
political  ftiougbf,  the  concept,  nature,  and  functions  of  ideology, 
and  major  contemporary  doctrijes.  UsuaDy  offered  every  fall. 
GOVT-336  Formation  of  Federal  Indian  PoUcy  (3)  Offered  as  part 
of  the  Wishington  Intemdttps  for  Native  Students  (WINS)  program. 
The  development  of  American  Indian/ Alaskan  Native  public  pohcy, 
starting  with  an  overview  of  international  legal  and  theological  un- 
derpinnings fix>m  early  Colonial  to  ^e  present  time.  Includes  study  of 
the  Constitutional  arguments  fijr  Congressional  plenary  power  over 
Indian  ai&irs,  and  review  of  flie  treaty-making,  allotment,  termina- 
tioD,  Reofganization  Act,  and  self-determination  eras  of  Federal  In- 
dian policy,  concluding  with  contemporary  legislation  such  as  the 
Indian  Gaming  Regulatory  Act  and  Indian  Child  Welfcre  Act. 
Usually  offered  every  summer.  Prerequisite:  adnissioo  to  WINS 
program 

GOVT-338  Noiih  American  Politics  (3)  An  introduction  to  the 
comparative  study  of  national  politics  in  Canada,  Mexico,  and  die 
United  States,  with  consideration  of  national-level  poUcy  changes  in 
each  country  related  to  the  increasing  integration  ofNoilh  America, 
especially  since  the  iiTf)lemeDtation  of  die  North  American  Free 
Trade  Agreement  (NAFTA).  This  course  considers  integration  of  a 
unified  North  American  political,  economic,  and  social  identity. 
While  focusing  mostly  on  comparing  domestic  political  processes 
and  institutions  across  the  nations,  tfie  course  concludes  with  inplica- 
tions  for  legional  integration.  Usually  offered  ahemate  &lls.  Meets 
with  GOVT-638. 

GOVT-3S0  Constitutional  Law  I:  Powers  and  Federalism  Ql) 
The  natine  of  oonstitutionaiisniand  the  role  of  oonstitutioiial  inta- 
prBtation;judidal  power  and  review.  Suprane  Court  decisions  and 
their  effect  on  ttie  develofment  of  the  AnericaQ  political  system 


Usually  offered  every  terra  Prerequisite  GOVT-110  or 
CX)VT-12(). 

GOVT-3S2  Law  and  the  Political  System  (3)  Baac  concepts  of 
law  and  the  ArtBrican  legal  system  Analysis  ofthe  role  ofcotnts 
in  the  policy-making  process.  Problems  of  law  cnfoicement  and 
the  correctional  systan.  Usually  offered  every  term 
GOVr-361  Laboratory  in  Leadership  Development  I  (1)  Struc- 
tured and  unstiiictured exercises,  including  community  service  activ- 
ities, to  increase  students' understanding  ofleadership  and  the  roleof 
leaders  in  the  public  policy-making  process,  and  devctop  liieir  per- 
sonal leadership  skills  in  communication,  group  dynamics,  value 
larificatioivthedevelopment  of  vision,  managing  emotbns  in  lead  - 
ership  situations,  bargaining  and  negotiation,  and  tfte  relationship  of 
personal  growtii  to  leader^iip  roles  and  fimctions.  Usually  o^red 
every  &1I  and  spring.  Leadership  Program  students  take  the  course 
both  fell  and  spring  of  their  first  year  Prerequisite:  permission  of  di- 
rector of  SPA  Leadership  Program. 

GOVT-362Laborat«y  in  Leadership  Devek>pmeBtII(l)  An  ad- 
vanced leadership  development  course  ^t  consists  of  structured  and 
unstructured  exercises  designed  to  increase  students'  understanding 
of  leaderdiip  and  die  role  leaders  play  in  4ie  public  policy-making 
process.  Usually  offered  every  611  and  spring.  Leadership  Program 
students  take  the  course  both  fell  and  spring  of  their  second  year. />B- 
requisite:  QOVT-361  or  permission  of  director  of  SPA  Leadership 
Program. 

GOVT-370  Formation  and  Implementation  of  Environmental 
Policy  (3)  An  introduction  to  the  issues,  institutions,  and  processes 
fliat  determine  environmental  policy  in  tfie  United  States.  Enviroa- 
mental  policy  formation ,  imfdementation  by  administrative  agencies, 
and  the  resolution  of  environmental  disputea  Usually  offered  every 
fell.  Prerequisite:  GOVT-210. 

GOVT-390  Independent  Reading  Course  In  Government  (1-6) 
Prerequisite:  permission  of  instriictorand  department  chair. 
GOVT-391  Internship  (1-6)  Internships  with  interest  groups,  con- 
gressional ofBces,  and  government  agencies.  Weddy  seminar.  />b- 
requisite:  second-semester  sophomore  standing,  QOVT-210, 
GOVT-321 ,  or  FUAD-260,  and  pemission  of  d^artment. 
GOVT-392  CooperatKe  Education  Field  Experience  (3-6) 
Prerequisite:  permission  of  department  chair  and  Cooperative  Ed- 
ucation office. 

GOVr410,  GOVT-411  Washington  Semester  in  American 
Government  and  Politics  S«»iinar  I  (4),  n  (4)  Students  study  tiie 
U.S.  govsmmant  in  action  flirough  semrrBTs,  conferences,  leo- 
tures^  and  guided  seminar  evaliEitions  of  experience.  Usually  of- 
fered every  term  Prerequisite:  admisEion  to  program 
GOVT-412  Washington  Semester  in  American  Government 
and  Politics  Researdi  Project  (4)  An  individual  report  prqwred 
under  the  guidance  of  the  academic  directors  of  ttie  program 
Usually  offered  every  term.  Must  be  taken  ooncunently  with 
GOVT-410/411.  Prerequisite:  admission  to  progtam 
GOVT-416  Washington  Semester  in  American  Govenmiett 
and  Politics  Intemi^p  (4)  Prerequisite:  admission  to  program 
GOVT-417,  GO\T-418  IVansformir^  Communities  Seminar  I 
(4),  II  (4)  The  interdisciplinary  Washington  Semester  in  Trans- 
forming Communities  seminars  introduce  students  to  community  is- 
sues  through  lectures,  guest  speakers,  and  site  visits  to 
community-based  and  government  organizations  at  tfre  fixnt  lines  of 
community  transformation.  Issues  discussed  include  housing,  busi- 
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ness  development,  community  safety,  social  policy,  and  education. 
Meets  with  JLS-464/JLS-465.  Usually  offered  every  term  Prerequi- 
site: admission  to  the  program 

GOVT-419  IVansfonning  Communities  Research  Project  (4) 
Students  in  the  Washington  Semester  in  Transftjrming  Communities 
complete  an  original  research  project  on  an  issue  related  to  policy  or 
grassroots  activism  Usually  offered  every  teim.  Prerequisite:  admis- 
sion to  the  prograra 

GOVT-420  Transforming  Communities  Internship(4)  Washing- 
ton Serrcster  in  Transforming  Communities  public  or  private  sector 
internships  in  eitfier  poUcy  making  or  project  planning.  Usually  of- 
fered every  term.  Prerequisite:  admission  to  the  program. 
GOVT-423  Advaiced  Studies  In  Pubbc  PoUcy  (3)  Topics  vary  by 
section,  may  be  repeated  for  credit  with  different  topic.  Seminars  on 
such  topics  as  hunger,  poverty,  housing,  education,  job  training, 
heaMicare,  unemployment,  welfere,  and  conservation.  Usually  of- 
fered every  fidl  and  spring.  Prerequisite:  GOVT-210. 
GOVT^26,  GO VT-427  Gender  and  Politics  S«ninar  I  (4),  II  (4) 
The  Washington  Semester  in  Gender  and  Politics  seminars  provide 
students  wifli  a  solid  foundation  and  working  vocabulary  in  feminist 
theory  as  weU  as  knowledge  of  important  concepts  aixl  authors  in  the 
field  of  gender  and  politics.  A  wide  variety  of  issues  in  academic  re- 
search and  practical  politics  sre  discussed,  and  students  e^loie  these 
issues  flirough  lectures,  written  and  oral  class  exercises,  guest  speak- 
ers, and  site  visits  UsuaDy  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite:  admis- 
sion to  the  program. 

GOVT-428  Gender  and  Politics  Research  Project  (4)  Students  in 
the  Washington  Semester  in  Gender  and  Politics  conduct  an  inde- 
pendent and  original  researdi  project,  taking  advantage  of  the  re- 
sources available  to  them  in  Washington,  D.C.  Students  develop 
analytical  skills  by  exploring  a  focused  reseaidi  question.  Usually  of- 
fered every  term.  Prerequisite:  admissKin  to  the  program. 
GOVT-429  Gender  and  PoUtics  Internship  (4)  Washington  Se- 
mester in  Gender  and  Politics  students  intern  in  a  government  office, 
nonprofit  agency,  or  private  political  consulting  office  to  expkne  the 
impact  of  gender  on  politics  and  policy.  Students  conduct  an  aca- 
demic analysis  of  their  work  experiences.  Usually  offered  every  terra 
Prerequisite:  admission  to  the  program 

GOVT-432  Rilitical  Institutions  and  Processes  in  Selected 
Countries  (3)  Topics  vary  by  section,  may  be  repeated  fiar  caedit 
wifli  diffirent  topic  The  nature  of  political  institutions  and  pro- 
cesses of  ^Mcific  countries,  such  as  Great  Britain,  Germany, 
France,  the  fcnner  Soviet  Union,  laael,  Iran,  Greece,  India,  Tur- 
key, and  Mexico.  Prerequisite:  GOVT-130  or  GOVT-231  or 
GOVT-232  orGOVr-330. 

GOVT-455  Equal  Protection  (3)  Examinatioo  of  flie  evdution  of 
federal  dvH  rights  law  and  modem  interpretations  of  the  mqor 
statutory  and  constitutional  pnavisians  that  guarantee  equal  protec- 
tioa  Enphasis  is  on  constitutional  devdopment  under  the  FiAh 
and  Fourteenft  AirendrrBnts  and  nBJor  congressional  legislation 
that  bans  discrimination  in  employment,  education,  housing,  etc., 
based  on  race,  ethnic  origin,  gander,  religion,  and  color.  Also  ex- 
amines onerging  legal  developments  intended  to  prdubit  discrim- 
ination on  the  basis  of  sexual  orieiilation  and  physical  or  mental 
disabflity.  Usually  offered  every  fiiD.  Prerequisite:  GOVT-215  or 
aOVT-350. 

GOVT-4«0  Political  and  Organizational  Leadership  (3)  Exam- 
ines mqor  theories  and  research  in  public  leadership,  witft  enqihasis 


on  American  political  and  administrative  institutions.  Case  studies  of 
leaders  and  leadership  in  complex  public  organizations.  Relative  im- 
pact of  personality  and  organizational  factors  in  leadership  develop- 
rrient.  Emphasis  on  students'  awareness  of  their  own  leadership  style 
and  development  potential.  Usually  offered  every  &n.  Prerequisite: 
admission  to  SPA  Leadership  Program. 

GOVT-^1  Politics  in  the  Teievisfon  Age  {3)  The  relation^ 
between  television  and  Ansrican  politics.  Ihctudes  the  cojKept  of 
news;  the  changing  role  of  tele  vision;  the  politics  of  newsmaking; 
the  dection  canpaigp  and  the  emergence  of  the  ix>litical  consul- 
tant, "tele-diplomacy;  ani  researcii  tools  for  analyzing  television 
news.  Usually  offered  every  term  Prerequisite:  GOVT-1 10  or 
GOVT-120. 

GOVT-463  Pbliticsand  the  C3nema  (3)  Through  analysis  of  the 
images  and  symbols  inherent  in  contemporary  motion  pictures, 
students  are  abb  to  consider  not  only  the  developjed  political  ideol- 
ogies, but  also  fie  psychological  dimaisions  of  political  action  and 
inaction.  Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prereqidsite:  GOVT-1 1 0  or 
GOVT-120. 

GOVT-480  Honors  Senior  Seminar  in  Political  Science  I  (3)  A 
capstone  experience  for  honors  students  in  PolitKal  Science  and 
CLEG  Designed  to  &cilitate  the  integration  ofknowledge  in^  field 
of  political  science.  Development  and  oral  defense  of  significant  re- 
search projects.  Usually  offered  every  fell.  Prerequisite:  GOVT-310. 
permission  of  instructor. 

GOVT-481  Honors  Senior  Seminar  In  Political  Sdence  II  (3) , 
capstone  experience  for  honors  students  in  Political  Science  and 
CLEG  Designed  to  faciUtateflie integration  ofknowledge  in  the  field 
of  political  science.  Devekipment  and  oral  defense  of  significant  re- 
search projects.  Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite: 
GOVT-310.  permission  of  instructor. 

GO  VT-482  Women  and  Politics  (3)  This  course  examines  the  evo- 
lutionary rofe  of  women  in  politics — as  voters,  citizens,  candidates, 
and  leaders — firam  te  Seneca  Falls  Convention  to  tfie  present  The 
role  of  women's  organizations  aid  movements  in  the  expansion  of 
poUtical  and  legal  ri^its  are  also  explored  Usually  offered  every 
term.  Meets  wift  GOVT-682.  Prerequisite:  GOVT-110. 
GO  VT-483  Women,  Politics,  and  Public  Policy  (3)  A  wide  variety 
of  issues  of  concern  to  women,  including  healthcare,  wel&re,  educa- 
fional  equity,  employment  discrimination,  aixl  reproductive  rights  are 
examined  Ihrou^  the  lens  of  the  formal  policy-making  process. 
Meets  wifliGOVT-683.  Prerequisite:  GOVT-110. 
GOVT-484  Women  and  PoUtica]  Leadership  (3)  This  course  ex- 
plores the  historical  evolution  of  women  as  leaders,  the  factors  tfiat 
have  limited  the  number  of  women  in  leadership  positions,  and  tfie 
differences  in  men's  and  women's  leader^iip  styles.  Meets  with 
GOVT-684.  Prerequisite:  GOVT-110. 

GOVT-48S  Topics  in  Women  aid  Politics  (1-4)  Topics  vary  by 
section,  iTBy  be  repeated  for  credit  with  different  topic.  Topics  in- 
clude reproductive  ri^ts,  women's  health  policy,  women  and  cam- 
paigns, women  in  the  media,  and  Title  DC  Usually  offered  every 
term.  Meets  witfi  GOVT-685.  Prerequisite-  GOVT-llO. 
GOVT^«6  Feminist  Political  Theory  (3)  This  course  traces  the 
major  debates  in  feminist  pohtica]  theory  and  flieir  roots  in  hlieralisni, 
communitarianism,  Marxism,  post-modenrism,  and  other  schools  of 
thought  and  examines  the  waysin  whidi  feminist  political  tfieorycan 
inform  cuirent  policy  debates  concerning  women.  Usually  ofibred 
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every  fell  Meets  with  GO  Vr-686.  Prerequisite:  one  course  in  politi- 
cal theory  or  women' s  and  gender  studies,  or  permission  of  instructor . 
GOVT-489  CLEG  Seminar  (3)  Selected  topical  issues  cutting 
acn3ss  the  disciplines  of  communication,  law,  economics,  and  politi- 
cal science.  Primarily  forCl,EG(Communication,  Ijcgal  Institutions, 
Bconomics,  and  Government)  majors.  Examples  of  issues  are  com- 
munication law  and  regulation.  First  Amendment  ri^ts  and  the  me- 
dia, and  United  States  trade  policy.  Usually  offered  every  spring. 
GOVT-490  Independent  Study  Project  in  (^vemmeat  (1-6) 
Prerequisite:  permission  of  instructor  and  departrrEnt  diair. 
GOVT-491  lnternshlp(l-6)P>Ere9Misifc.  pemissionofiiBlructor 
and  depattmeot  chair. 

GOVT-492  Seminar  for  Teaching  Assistants  (3-4)  Exclusively 
forttiose  who  serve  asteadring  assistants  in  the  Washingtonl^abo- 
ratory,  this  course  focuses  on  curriculum  planning,  group  dynam- 
ics in  classroom  and  field  trip  settings,  lole  dififerentiatiaD,  and 
evaluation  of  student  performance .  Enhances  leadership  and  com- 
municatioD  skills.  Usuaflyoffered  every  M.  Prerequisite:  petmis- 
sion  of  instructor. 

Graduate  and  Advanced  Undergraduate  Courses 
GOVT-020  Campaign  Management  Institute  (0)  Noncredit  op- 
tion ftir  the  Campaign  Management  Institute,  a  two-wedi  intensive 
course  on  major  aspects  of  political  campaigning.  Student  teams 
present  a  simulated  campaign  plan  to  a  professional  panel.  Prerequi- 
site: introductory  couree  in  govwnment.  Note:  may  be  taken  pass/fail 
only. 

GOVT-023  The  Art  and  Craft  of  Labbyii%  (0)  Noncredit  option 
for  two- week  intensive  institute  in  mqor  aspects  of  professional  tob- 
bying  ajid  influmcing  the  policymaking  process.  Student  teams  di- 
rected by  inentors  drawn  from  the  tobbying  profession  present  a 
simulated  lobbying  plan  to  a  professional  panel.  Prerequisite:  intro- 
ductory course  in  government  Note:  may  be  taken  pass^fiiil  only. 
GOVT-S20  Advanced  Studies  in  Campaign  Mans^ment  (1-4) 
Topics  vary  by  section,  may  berepeated  for  credit  withdifferenttopic. 
Institute  and  advanced  workshops  conducted  by  campaign  profes- 
sionals. The  Campaign  Management  Institute  is  a  two-week  inten- 
sive course  (4  credit  hours)  offered  in  January  and  May  on  major 
aqiects  of  political  campaigning.  Student  teams  present  a  simulated 
campaign  plan  to  a  professional  panel.  One-credit  hour  advanced 
workshops  are  offered  both  faD  and  spring  in  areas  such  as  campaign 
media  production  and  strategy,  campaign  fundraising, 
get-out-lhe-vote,  and  election  analysis.  Usually  of&red  every  teim. 
PrerequisUe:  GOVT-llO  or  GOVT-120. 

GO  VT-S22  Studies  in  Political  Behavior  (3)  Topics  vary  by  section, 
inay  be  lepeated  for  credit  with  different  topic.  Examples  are  person- 
ality and  politics,  and  politKal  socializahon.  Prerequisite:  6  credit 
hours  of  relevant  course  woik  in  political  science  or  a  related  disci- 
pline. 

GOVT-523  Tbe  Art  and  Craft  of  LoUiyii^  (1-4)  Tqrics  vary 
by  section,  maybe  lepeated  forcredit  wifli different  topic.  hstitUe 
and  advanced  workAops  oondicted  by  public  affaire  profession- 
als. The  institute  is  a  two-week  intensive  course  (4  owlit  hotirs)  in 
major  aspects  of  professional  lobbying  and  influencing  the 
poUcym^dng  process.  Student  teams  directed  by  maitors  drawn 
from  the  bbbying  profession  present  a  siniilated  lobbying  plan  to 
a  professional  panel  One-credit  hour  advanced  workshops  are  of- 
fered regularly  in  specific  public  affiirs  areas  such  as  grass  roots 


lobbying,  coalition  building,  and  lobbying  on  the  Internet.  Usually 
offered  every  tBmx  Prerequisite:  OOVT-110  orCX)VT-120. 
CK)VT-524  Congressional  Studies  (3)  Topics  vary  by  section,  may 
be  repeated  for  credit  with  different  topic.  Examples  are  Congress  in 
transition,  information  sources  on  the  I  lill,  congressional-executive 
relations,  legislative  research  skills,  and  legelative  mles  and  prooe- 
dutes  Prerequisite:  GOVT-llO  and  G<:»VT-321 
GOVT-525  Congress  and  the  Executive  (3)  Relations  between 
the  Congress  and  the  executive  branch  ^jresident  and  hireau- 
cracy)  wifli  req)ect  to  congressional  oversight,  legislative  suppott 
of  presidential  programs,  institutional  liaison  arran^ments  be- 
tween Congress  and  ttie  executive,  and  refomis  in  Congress  bear- 
ing on  the  changing  relationship  between  the  two  branches. 
Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite:  GOVT-llO  or 
GOVT-120. 

GOVT-526  U&  Intelligence  Community  (3)  Tliis  course  exam- 
ines the  agencies  which  make  up  the  intel  Hgenoe  community  and 
activities  in  which  feose  agendes  engage:  collecticn  of  intelli- 
gence, coimtetintelligenoe,  covert  action,  and  analysis.  The 
sources  of  conflict  between  merribers,  direction  and  managemeGt 
oftheconmuniy,seaecyandpubhccontrol,  andpixjposalsforre- 
formaie  also  covered  GtKSt  participants  from  lesearch  institutes 
and  govemmeit;  and  independent  authors.  Usually  offered  every 
spring. 

GO  VT-S27  Government  Regulation  and  Deregulation  Q)  Tbe 
controveraal  role  of  government  in  regulating  lifestyles  and  busi- 
ness enteiprises  IiKludes  aititrust  policy,  healtii,  safety,  and  envi- 
ronmental issues  as  well  as  social  and  moral  questions;  corporate, 
consumer,  and  ^>ecial  interest  fobbying;  effects  of  deregiiation; 
and  regulatory  reform  Usually  offered  every  qring. 
GOVT-529Principles  of  Homeland  Security  (3)  This  course  anal- 
yses the  nature  and  diaracter  of  terrorian  threats  and  ttie  vulnerabili- 
ties &cing  ttie  Urrited  States  to  gain  insi^s  on  the  relationships 
between  war  and  national  security,  and  between  die  domestic,  re- 
gional, and  international  dimensions  of  terrorism  and  war.  TWs 
course  builds  a  coiKeptual  fiamework  to  analyze  terrorism  sysletnat- 
ically  and  to  distinguidi  between  strategy  and  pobcy.  It  also  focuses 
on  the  relationship  between  homeland  security  arxl  flie  interoatianal 
security  environment,  including  ttte  U.S.  irrteragency  coordinatian 
process  and  the  dynarric  of  international  cooperation  in  flie  War  on 
Terrorism.  Usually  offered  every  term. 

GOVT-532  Political  Institutions  and  Processes  in  Selected  Re- 
gions (3)  Topics  vary  by  section,  may  be  repeated  for  credit  witfi  dif 
ferent  topic.  Corrrparison  of  political  institutions  and  processes  of 
countries  within  specific  regions  such  as  Central  America,  Latin 
America,  Western  Europe,  Easton  Europe,  the  Middle  East,  North 
Africa,  Africa,  Soutti  Asia,  or  Southeast  Asia.  Prerequisite: 
GOVT-130  or  GOVT-231  or  GOVT-232  or  GOVT-330. 
GOVT-534  Grassroots  Institutions  In  Comparative  Context  (3) 
An  irxjuiry  into  the  everyday  politics  fliat  exist  under  ttie  sur&ce  of 
both  government  systems  and  civil  society  fixxn  a  comparative  view^ 
point  ttiat  facilitates  understanding  of  ottier  societies.  Includes  read- 
ings fitjm  Africa,  Asia,  the  Mideast,  and  the  United  States,  and 
conceptual  approaches  including  game  theory,  state-society  tfiecty, 
and  political  culture.  Usually  offered  alternate  springs. 
GOVT-540  Political  Parties,  Interest  Groups,  and  Lobbying  (3) 
The  roles,  frmctions,  and  dianging  nature  of  political  parties  and  in- 
terest groups  in  American  politics,  the  impact  of  political  patty  re- 
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forms  on  the  parties,  and  die  ways  in  which  parties  and  interest  groups 
shape  publk  policy.  Usually  offered  every  spring. 
OOVT-S41  The  Politics  of  Mass  Gommunication  (3)  Effects  of 
mass  conmunication  on  all  levels  ofpoUtical  life  in  rrDdem  sodet- 
ies  including  socialization,  participation,  information,  and  opinion. 
Analysis  of  tbe  relatioii^up  between  mass  oomtrunication  and 
politics  witiiin  a  comparative  context,  i.e.,  societies  witfi  differing 
media  structures  (predominaDtiy  cocnmeicial,  public,  or  ^te  sys- 
tems). Lfeually  oflfered  every  spring 

GOVT-550  Politics  in  Cuba  (3)  An  examinatian  of  the  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  political  roots  of  die  Cuban  revolution  of  1959  and  tfie 
changes  brou^t  about  in  C  uban  politics  and  society  as  a  result  of  ttie 
revolution.  Usually  offered  every  fell 

GOVT-S84  Gender  and  Politics  in  the  Middle  E  Kt  (3)  This  course 
explores  the  way  sin  which  social,  political,  and  cultural  constructions 
of  sexual  differences  influence  the  nature  and  practice  of  political  life 
in  file  Middle  East  It  examines  both  tfieoretically  and  empirically 
theways  in  which  power  is  gendered  and  how  gender  has  served  as  a 
basis  for  political  oiganization,  ^k  distribution  of  power,  and  die 
boundaries  of  public  bfe.  Prerequiste:  GOVT-130,  WGST-225,  or 
graduate  standng. 

GOVT-585  Voting  Rights  and  Election  Systems  (3)  This  course 
explores  the  development  of  voting  ri^its  witfi  particular  emphasis 
on  flie  development  of  African- American  and  Latino  efforts  to  gain 
access  to  the  ballot  and  representation  in  the  United  Statea  The  ap- 
proaches that  other  countries  take  toward  these  same  issues  are  also 
studied  Usually  offered  every  fell. 

GOVT-590  Independent  Reading  Course  in  Government  and 
Poltticai  Science  (1-6)  Prr^rajmsite:  penrassion  ofinstructor  and  de- 
partment chair. 

Graduate  Courses 

GOVT-603  Ancient  Political  Tboi^ht  Q)  Aconsideraticn  ofthe 
principles  thM  differentiate  pre-trDdem  political  thou^t  from 
modem  political  thougbL  Readings  include  Aristoiiianes,  Plato, 
and  Aristotle.  In  ahemate  years,  such  authors  as  Thucydides, 
Xeaophon,  Cicero,  Plutarch,  and  others  are  considered  selectively. 
Meets  witii  GOVT-303.  Usually  offered  every  &U. 
GOVT-605  Modem  Potiticd  Tinught  (3)  PbUtical  science  as 
systematic  inquiry.  Works  of  political  theorists  from  Machiavelli  to 
the  twentieth  century;  applications  to  current  questicns  of  thewy 
and  metiBd.  Meets  with  GO  VT-305.  Usually  offered  every  spring. 
GOVT-606  American  IV>Iitical  Thought  (3)  Concepts  and  ttieo- 
ries  on  the  nature  and  operation  of  American  pohtics  and  govern- 
ment. Meets  with  GOVT-306. 

GOVT-610  iDtroduction  to  Quantitative  Methods  in  Political 
Science  (3)  Applicetion  of  techniques  ofTsivariate  aistlysisto  mea- 
suremerS  o  f  political  behavior,  empiiasis  on  tedmiques  relevant  for 
political  scientists  and  students  of  public  adtninistiation.  Usually 
offered  every  fall 

GOVT-611  Rtlilkal  Research  (3)  Analysis  and  investigation  of 
political  and  social  problems.  Enqihasis  on  theory  construction  as  a 
guide  to  research  formulatian,  mettiods  of  research,  and  empirical 
testing  ofresearch  questions.  Usually  ofiered  every  qaing  Prereq- 
uisite: GOVT-650. 

OOVT-612  Conduct  of  Inquiry  I  (3)  Concepts,  approaches,  and 
metfaodiiogies  of  research  in  political  sdoice  and  public  adminis- 
tration;  probability,  saitfiling;  quantitBtive  data  analysis,  including 


hypothesis  testing  and  esdmation;  qualitative  data  analysis  and 
measures  of  association.  IfeuaDy  offered  evwy  feU.  Prerequisite: 
admission  to  Hi.D.  program  orpemission  of  tibe  director  of  doc- 
toral programs. 

GOVT-613  Conduct  oflnqulry  II  (3)  Continuation  ofQOVT-61Z 
The  use  ofbivariate  and  multivariate  analysis  in  political  and  admin- 
istrative research;  analysis  of  organizational  decision  modds. 
Usually  offered  every  spring.  Pmrequisite:  admission  to  PhX).  pro- 
gram or  permission  ofthe  directar  of  doctored  piograms. 
GOVT-^14  Quantitative  Research  Designs  (3)  The  use  of  survey 
research  and  case  studies  for  the  study  of  political  and  administrative 
behavior  Instruction  in  the  use  of  tfie  computer  as  an  aid  in  political 
and  administrative  research.  Usually  offered  every  spring  Prervqui- 
site.' admission  to  PhD.  program  or  permisaon  of  the  director  o  f  doc- 
toral programs. 

GOVT-615  Qualitative  Hesevch  Methods  (3)  A  survey  ofpo- 
Utical sciaice  lesearcfa  methodologies  focusing  on  qualitative,  the- 
oretical, and  empirical  altemMives  to  positivistic  approaches, 
based  on  rewphilosophiesofsdencesudiassciBntilicrealiaa  In- 
cludes alternative  nsans  of  data  development,  cultural,  structural, 
and  functional  theories  applicaUe  to  political  research,  and  theory 
testing.  Usually  oflered  every  spring  Prerequisite:  adnission  to 
Ph.D.  programorpamissionofthedFectorofdoctoralprogf«iK 
GOVT-620  Applied  Politics  and  American  Public  Policy  (3) 
Examination  of  the  content  and  dynamics  of  American  public 
policymaking,  with  enphasis  on  how  &e  domestic  poUcy  process 
Hmctions,  how  to  evaluate  policy,  and  how  to  assess  flie  differait 
components  of  various  pdicy  domains.  E!q)lores  the  relationship 
betweoi  applied  political  action  and  ttie  formatiaD  and  tnq)ietnen- 
taticn  of  public  policy.  Usually  offered  every  faU.  Prereqiasite:  ad- 
mission to  tiie  master's  program 

GOVT-632  Qassics  of  Comparative  Fblitics  (3)  This  course 
provides  a  broad  overview  of  major  issues  in  oompaiative  politics 
through  analysis  ofthe  most  inportant  scholar^p  in  the  &ld.  In- 
cludes potitical  economy,  political  culture,  ethnicity  aid  national- 
ism, democratization,  the  changing  role  of  the  state,  and 
revohitiorary  md  peaceful  political  change.  Usually  offered  every 
fall. 

GOVT-633  Potitical  Institutions  in  Comparative  Perspective 
(3)  The  study  of  pohtical  institutions  inchjdingpolitical  parties^  in- 
terest gpoups,  dectoial  behavior,  legislatures  and  executives.  Alaa 
examines  political  econoiry,  neoinstituticmalisrn,  theories  of  stste 
and  socidy,  and  formal  modeling.  Usually  offered  altemate 
springs 

GOVT-634  Democratization:  Past,  Present,  Future  (3)  This 
course  examines  the  social,  economic,  and  politisal  conditions  that 
promote  deiiiocratizatioii,the  causesoftherecrait  wave  ofdemoc- 
ratiation,  the  problems  of  democratic  transition  and  ooiBolida- 
tion,  and  the  future  prospects  ibr  democsacy.  Includes  economic 
prerequisites,  the  institutianal  stmctures  of  stable  demD(3°acies  aid 
the  challaiges  from  ethnic  conflict.  Usually  offered  every  third 
spring.  Prerequisite:  GOVT-632  orGOVT-730. 
GOVT-43S  Social  and  Political  Movements,  Etiinicity  aid  Na- 
tionalism (3)  This  course  exaninesa  range  of  social  and  political 
movements  from  a  compatitivepw^ctive.  It  explores  bofli  theo- 
retically and  empirically  the  issues  of  political  change,  social 
mDvements,  the  religiom:stion  of  politic^  ethnicity  and  politics. 
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natknalian,  revolution,  goiderand  political  clunge,  mfonrBl  pd- 
itics,  non-slate  actors,  tianaiaticnal  networics  and  movements,  and 
civil  society,  liaially  offered  alternate  springs.  PrerequLiite:  ad- 
misaon  to  master's  or  Ph-D.  degree  program. 
GOVT-636  Formation  of  Federal  Indltm  PoUcy  (3)  Offered  as  part 
of  the  Washington  Internships  for  Native  Students  (WINS)  program. 
The  development  of  American  Indian/Alaskan  Native  public  policy, 
starting  witfi  an  overview  of  international  1^1  and  theological  un- 
derpinnings fiom  eariy  Colonial  to  thepresent  time.  Includes  study  of 
the  Constitutional  arguments  bt  Congressional  plenary  power  over 
Indian  affeiis,  and  review  of  ttie  treaty-making,  allo<ment,  temiina- 
tion,  Reoiganizatian  Act,  and  self-determination  eras  of  Federal  In- 
dian policy,  concluding  with  contemporary  legislation  sudi  as  the 
Indian  Gaming  Regulatory  Act  and  Indian  Child  Welfiire  Act. 
Usually  offered  every  summer.  Prereqidsite:  admission  to  WINS 
program. 

GOVT-^7  Oomparalivc  Politics  Re^ons  in  Cbmparative 
Perspective  (3)  Topics  vary  by  section,  nBy  be  repeated  for  credit 
with  different  topic.  Special  topics  dealing  witti  the  fimner  Soviet 
Unkm,  WfestemEurope,  the  Middle  East,  Africa,  China,  Japan,  and 
o&ers. 

GOVT-638  North  American  Politics  (3)  An  introduction  to  die 
comparative  study  of  national  politics  in  Canada,  Mexico,  and  4ie 
United  States,  witti  consideration  of  national-level  policy  changes  in 
each  country  related  to  the  increasing  int^ration  of>Jorth  America, 
especially  since  the  implemaitation  of  flie  North  American  Free 
Trade  Agreement  (NAFTA).  This  course  considers  integration  of  a 
unified  North  American  political,  ecor>omic,  and  social  identity. 
While  focusing  mostly  on  conparing  domestic  political  processes 
and  institutions  across  the  nations,  tfie  course  concludes  with  implica- 
tions for  regional  int^xation.  Usually  offered  alternate  fells.  Meets 
with  GOVT-338. 

GOVT-650  Political  Analysis  (3)  Methods  of  sciaitific  analysis, 
including  research  formulation,  hypottiesis  generation  and  testir^, 
quaititative  analysis,  and  craipiter  techniques.  Usually  oflfered 
every  fall 

GOVT-651  The  Leg^Iative  Process(3)  The  fimctionoftiie  legis- 
lative branch  in  the  American  governmental  system.  Errqjhasis  on 
Congress  and  comparison  with  stale  legi^tures.  Usually  offered 
every  spring. 

GOVT-652  The  Ftvsidency  and  the  Executive  Branch  C^) 
Analysis  of  presidential  roles  and  of 4ie  finction  of  the  federal  ex- 
ecutive brandi  Presidential  personality,  executive-legislative  rela- 
tions, and  policy  formBtioa.  Usually  offered  every  fall. 
GOVT-654  Political  Behavior  (3)  An  exatnin^on  of  flie  deter^ 
nnntnts  of  voting  behavior,  srxfa  as  personality,  beliefs  aod  atti- 
tudes (including  issue  opinioiK  and  corseptual  sophistication), 
political  socialization,  small  groups,  and  nnmrm  mi  cation  Some  si- 
tention  to  institutional  and  norrrative  considerations.  Uses  survey 
research  and  case  studies.  Usually  offered  every  fall. 
GO  VT-656  Voting  Behavior,  Elect  ions,  and  C  ampaigns  (3)  Pobti- 
cal  participation  and  behavior  in  U.S.  primaries  and  elections,  man- 
agement of  campaigns,  mass  nKdia,  and  political  oganizations. 
GOVT-OT4  Constitutional  Law  and  Politics  Q)  Involvement  of 
AnKrican  courts  in  such  issues  as  l^tinBcy,  conflict  lesohition, 
aiidrepresentation,oouitsas  political  actors  with  respect  to  federd- 
ism;  po\Msrs  and  linitations  of  govemmeit;  advancement  of  indi- 
vidual and  groip  interests  and  righta 


CK)VT-682  Women  aid  Politics  (3)  This  course  examines  the  evo- 
lutionary role  of  women  in  politics -«s  voters,  citizens,  candidates, 
and  leaders — from  the  Seneca  Falls  Convention  to  the  present  The 
role  of  women's  organizalions  and  movements  in  4ie  expansion  of 
political  and  legal  ri^s  are  also  explored.  Usually  offered  every 
term  Meets  wi*i  GONa"-482. 

GOVT-683  Women,  Politics,  and  Public  Policy  (3)  A  wide  variety 
of  issues  ofconcem  to  women,  including  heahhcaie,  welfare,  educa- 
tional equity,  employrtKnt  discrimination,  and  reproductive  ri^tsare 
examined  tfrrou^  the  lens  of  the  formal  policy-making  process. 
Meets  wifliGOVT-483. 

GOVT-684  Women  and  Political  l>eadership  (3)  This  course  ex- 
plores the  historical  evolution  of  women  as  leaders,  the  fectors  that 
have  limited  the  number  of  women  in  leadership  positions,  and  the 
differences  in  men's  and  women's  leadership  styles.  Meets  witti 
GOVT-484. 

GOVT-«85  Topics  in  Women  md  Politics  (1-4)  Topics  vary  by 
section,  may  be  repeated  for  credit  with  different  topic.  Topics  in- 
clude reproductive  ri^s,  women's  health  policy,  worren  and  cam- 
paigns, women  in  the  media,  and  Title  DC  Usually  offered  every 
term.  Meets  with  GOVT-485. 

GOVT-686  Feminist  Political  Theory  (3)  This  course  traces  the 
major  debates  in  feminist  political  theory  and  their  roots  in  liberalism, 
corranunitarianism,  Marxism,  post-modemism,  and  oter  schools  of 
thou^t  and  examines  the  ways  in  which  feminist  political  theory  can 
inform  current  policy  ddiates  concerning  women.  Usually  ofifered 
every  fell.  Meets  with  GOVT-486.  Prerequisite:  one  course  in  politi- 
cal theory  or  women's  and  gender  studies,  or  permission  of  instructor. 
GOVT-690  Independent  Study  Pn)ject  (1-6)  Prerequisite:  per- 
mission of  instructor  and  department  chair 
GOVT-692  Cooperative  Educ^on  Field  Experience  (3-6)  Pre- 
requisite: permission  of  department  chair  and  Cooperative  Education 
office. 

GOVT-704  Approaches  to  Political  Understanding  (3)  Survey 
and  analysis  of attemative  theories  ofknowledge  in  the  social  sci- 
ences. Epistemological  nonns  of  modem  enpiridsm  The  critique 
of  empiricism.  Linguistic  analysis,  phenomenology, 
ethncmethodology,  hermoieutics,  cdtical  theory,  simctuialisni, 
and  poS-sliucturalian  Application  to  ttie  study  of  political  science 
and  public  adminishatiorL  Usually  oflfered  every  spring.  Prerequi- 
sile:  admission  to  PhX).  pogram  or  permission  of  instmctor: 
GOVT-710  Seminar  in  American  Politics  (3)  Topics  vary  by 
section,  may  beref)eated  fcr  credit  witti  differenttopic.  Analysis  of 
the  operation  of  the  presidency  and  the  legislative  faraoch  aid  the 
impact  of  interest  groups  and  parties  ca  public  policy.  Topics  vary, 
but  Ifae  course  concentrates  on  te  design  of  research  and  oitical 
examination  ofworks  in  the  field  Usually  offeredeveiy  term  Pk- 
requisite:  admission  to  PhD.  programor  permission  of  instnictoi: 
GOVT-720  Seminar  In  PoUcy  Analysis  (3)  Topics  vary  by  sectioii, 
may  be  repeated  for  credit  with  different  topic.  Analysis  of  policy  for- 
mation and  implementatKm;  different  theories  on  the  role  of  govan- 
ment  in  society,  the  science  of  program  evaluation.  Topics  vary,  but 
tfie  course  concentrates  on  the  design  of  research  and  critical  exami- 
nation of  works  in  die  field.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite: 
admission  to  PhD.  program  or  permission  of  instnictor. 
GOVT-730  Seminar  in  Comparative  PoBtics  (3)  Tqiics  vary  by 
section,  may  be  repeated  forcredit  with  difftrerrt  topic.  Analysis  and 
critique  of  major  theoretical  approadies  to  the  study  of  comparative 
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poKtics  in  developed  and  developing  worlds.  Historical  and  tfeoreti- 
cal  foundations  of  the  nation-state;  political  issues  Ihat  arise  frofn  so- 
cial change  and  approaches  to  determining  the  relative  autonamy  of 
state  institutions.  Usuafly  offered  every  &11.  Prerequisite:  admissian 
to  fti.D.  program. 
GOVT-799  Doctoral  Dissertation  Seminar  (1-12) 

Health  and  Fitness 

Under^-aduate  Courses 

HFTT-lOO  Beginning  Swimming  (1)  Designed  for  students  who  are 
unable  to  maintain  thetnselves  in  deep  noter.  Students  overcome  tfie 
fear  of  die  water  and  leam  to  teel  at  ease  in  aquatic  environments 
while  learning  basic  swimming  skills.  Usually  offered  every  spring. 
HFTT-lOl  Intermediate  Swimming  (1)  Instruction  in  swimming 
skills  and  techinques  for  students  interested  in  perfecting  dKir  swim- 
ming strokes,  endurance,  and  associated  aquatic  ^dlls.  Usually  of- 
fered every  spring.  Prerequisite:  HFIT-100  or  ability  to  pass 
beginner's  test 

HFIT-120  Beginning  Martial  Arts  (1)  Introductory  course  for  ttie 
beginner  to  develop  the  basic  skills  of  tie  martial  arts.  Physical  and 
mental  discipline  are  stressed,  as  well  as  self-defense  teclnques. 
Flexibility,  balance,  endurance,  and  strength  are  improved  The 
course  prepares  the  student  to  advance  to  the  Tae  Kwon  Do  rank  of 
Yellow  Bet  Usually  offered  every  term 

HFTT-lZl  Intermediate  Martial  Arts  (1)  Continuation  of  ttie  de- 
velopment of  the  martial  arts  skills.  Additional  techniques  and  forms 
are  presented.  The  course  prepares  the  student  to  advance  to  the  Tae 
Kwon  Do  rank  of  Green  Belt  Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequi- 
site: HFIT-120  or  permission  of  instructor. 
hl'11-125  Personal  Defense  (1)  Introduction  to  tfie  basic  principles 
of  sel  (defense.  Em{4iasis  is  placed  on  perfecting  the  basic  skills  and 
techniques  in  protecting  oneself  Physical  conditioning,  strengdi,  and 
flexibility  are  attained,  along  witi  the  understanding  of  the  legal  and 
psychological  aspects  involved  in  personal  defense.  Usually  offered 
every  term. 

HFTT-iaO  Walkii^  and  Jogging  (1)  Designed  for  all  levels  of  walk- 
ers and  joggers.  Enables  individuals  to  design  their  own  programs 
based  upon  goals  such  as  cardiovascular  conditioning,  muscle  toning, 
weight  loss,  and  long-term  health.  Usually  offered  every  term. 
HFTr-140  Beginning  Fencing  (1)  A  general  overview  of  the  tech- 
niques, strategies,  and  psychology  of  foil  fencing,  with  an  emphasis 
on  the  historic  perspectives  and  traditions  from  a  variety  of  cultures. 
There  is  a  dual  emphasis  en  developing  physical  dolls  and  studying 
the  implementation  of  tactics  in  situations  in  die  world  of  fencing. 
Usually  offered  every  term. 

HFTT-ISO  Beginning  Golf  (1)  Designed  for  Ihe  beginning  player. 
Skill  work  consist  of  grip,  stance,  and  swing  techniques  for  putting, 
short  irons,  middle  irons,  and  woods.  Special  emfiiasis  is  placed  on 
rules,  terminology,  and  etiquette.  Usually  offered  evfery  term. 
HFIT-16J  Yoga  (1)  Through  yoga  exercise  designed  for  all  levels, 
participants  increase  flexibility,  balance,  and  strength.  Combining 
physical  activity  and  lectures,  students  leara  breathing  and  relaxation 
techniques,  proper  alignment,  stress  reduction,  and  how  to  heighten 
physical  and  mental  awareness.  Usually  offoed  every  term. 
HFTT-ITO  Recreational  Activities  (1-3)  Topics  vary  by  section, 
may  be  repeated  for  credit  with  different  topic.  Devdopment  of  skills, 
techniques,  and  knowledge  of  selected  individual,  dual,  and  team  ac- 
tivilies  witti  emphasis  on  seasonal  sports,  including  volleyball  and 
soccer 


HFIT-ISO  Begiiming  Tennis  (1)  Designed  for  beginners  who  have 
had  little  or  no  playing  experience  or  formal  instruction.  Students 
leam  the  forehand,  backhand,  serve,  volley,  history,  scoring,  rules, 
and  basic  strategy  Usually  offered  every  fidl. 
HFIT-181  Intermediate  Tennis  (1)  Designed  for  the  student  who 
can  execute  the  basic  strokes  and  has  some  playing  experience.  It^ 
struction  includes  basic  stroke  refinement,  adding  spin  to  the  strokes, 
and  slrategy  in  singles  and  doubles  play.  Usually  offered  every  611. 
Prerequisite:  HF  IT- 180  or  permission  of  instructor. 
HFIT-193  Aquatic  HtnessAVater  Aerobics  (2)  Devetops  cardio- 
vascular fitness  through  aquatic  activities  as  an  ahemadve  to  weight 
bearing  forms  of  exercise.  Emphasis  on  current  theories  of  exercise 
physiology  in  personal  conditioning  programs.  Includes  body  itk- 
chanics,  hydrodynamics,  program  design  and  water  safety.  Usually 
offered  every  term. 

HFIT-19S  Principles  and  Techniques  of  Weight  IVainlng  (2)  An 
overview  ofmuscle  anatomy,  exercise  physiology,  and  biomechanics 
as  they  apply  to  flie  development  ofmuscle  strengfli.  Systems  and 
principles  of  weight  training.  Practical  experience  in  strength  devel- 
opment through  a  progressive  resistance  program.  Usually  offered 
every  term. 

HF  IT-l  97  Aerobic  Dance  (2)  Using  aerotnc  activity  to  develop  and 
maintain  body  awareness  in  five  major  areas:  cardiovascular  and 
muscular  endurance,  flexibility,  muscular  strength,  andptonwtion  of 
ideal  body  composition  through  activity  wilh  music.  The  goal  is  flie 
reduction  of  emotional  tension,  greater  productivity,  improved  per- 
formance, formation  of  fat-buming  enzynK,  and  a  healthier  cardio- 
vascular system.  Usually  offered  every  term. 
HFIT-200  Lifetime  Health  and  Fitness  (3)  The  physiological,  so- 
ciological, and  psychological  aspects  of  fitness  and  heaHi  are  intro- 
duced. Enphasis  is  placed  on  developing  self-responsibility  for  total 
wellness.  Students  will  participate  in  fitness  activities  and  classroom 
instruction  and  discussions.  Usually  offered  every  temi 
HFIT-205/HFrr-205G  Current  Concepts  in  Nutrition  5:2  (3) 
Provides  an  understanding  of  basic  nutritional  concepts  and  current 
available  informatioa  Esnables  students  to  ncike  inforrml  decisions 
about  their  nutritional  requirements  and  diet  choicea  Includes  fiber 
versus  6t;  vegetarianism;  effects  of  food  on  mood;  current  USDA 
and  FDA  policy  issues;  eating  disorders;  and  national  hunger  issues. 
Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite  for  General  Education 
CTE</i7.BIO-100GorBlO-110GorPSYC-115G 
HFIT-210  SCUBA (2)  Abalanced  curriculum  in  ddn  and  SCUBA 
diving,  providing  practical  skill  development  in  (he  pool  and  a  thor- 
ough grounding  in  the  physics,  physiolog)^  technology,  and  history 
of  spOTt  diving.  UsuaDy  offered  every  term.  Note,  must  be  taken  witfi 
HFrr-211  for  certification.  Students  are  responsible  for  cost  of  per- 
sonal equipment. 

HFn'-211  SCUBA  CertiHcatlon  Lsi)oratory  (1)  Includes  five 
open-water  dives  in  salt  and  fiesh  water,  additional  equipment  train- 
ing, and  an  introduction  to  boat  as  well  as  shore  staging  for  sport  div- 
ing. Basic  rescue  techniques  are  introduced.  The  laboratory,  in 
conjunctica  witi  ^  standard  course,  is  sufficient  to  quali  fy  ttie  stu- 
dent as  a  certi  fied  basic  diver  under  the  standards  of  a  nationaDy  rec- 
ognized  certifying  organization.  Usually  offered  every  term. 
Prerequisite:  must  be  taken  ccncurrently  witfi  HFIT-210. 
HFn'-225  Camping  and  Backpacking  (3)  Methods,  techniques, 
and  ^Us  related  to  camping,  badq>acking,  and  hiking  Includes  se- 
lection of  equipment  and  camp  site,  orienteering,  cooking,  and  impli- 
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cations  for  ecology  and  conservation.  Overnight  field  experience 
required  dunng  course 

HFTT-ZM  Cross  'IVatailng  (2)  Improvement  of  caidiovascular  and 
muscular  fitness  through  various  aerobic  activities.  Students  develop 
personal  conditioning  pn>grams.  Classroom  discussions  include  diet 
theory,  ciivuit  training,  fle\ibiKty,  and  specificity  of  exercise.  FWpost 
titn ess  assessment  tests  arc  admuustcred  I 'sually  otfered  every  term. 
HFIT-240  Introduction  to  Health  Promotion  (3)  An  introduction 
to  the  piDlessional  and  academic  field  of  health  promotion  and  dis- 
ease prevention.  Epidemiological  investigations  of  disease  patterns 
and  trends  m  the  United  States  and  health  pronation  efforts  in  various 
settings  are  explored  F.mphasis  is  placed  on  the  roles  of  lifestyles  in 
detennining  health  outcomes  and  effective  strategies  to  help  change 
heattfi  behavior.  Usually  offered  every  &1L 
HFIT-245/HFrr-245G  Gender,  Culture  wd  Health  4:2  (3)  Pro- 
vides basic  understanding  of  gender  and  cultural  issues  affecting 
health.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  iTBle/female  and  ethnic  disparities  in 
health  status  and  how  diese  gender  and  cultural  indicators  affect  be- 
havioral risk  factors.  The  relationship  between  health  and  ottier  6c- 
tois  suchas  religion,  social  dass/socioeccnomic  status,  accuhuiation, 
migration,  and  globalization  are  also  studied  Usually  offered  every 
fidl.  Prerequisite  for  General  Education  credit:  ANTH-150G  or 
PSYC-105G  or  SOCY-IOOG  or  WGST-125G 
HFTr-250  Str  ategies  In  Stress  Reduction  (3)  The  nature  and  cau  ses 
of  stress,  its  effect  on  tfie  human  body,  and  both  cognitive  behavioral 
approaches  as  well  as  relaxation  techniques  to  control  it  The  course 
o^rs  a  holistic  approach  to  stress  management  throu^  a  combina- 
tion oflecture  and  laboratory  on  ddlls  in  relaxation.  Medwds  include 
deep  breathing,  mental  imagery,  progressive  muscular  relaxation, 
muscle  massage,  art  therapy,  journal  writing,  value  assessment  and 
clarificaticn,  physical  exercise,  and  meditation.  Usually  offered  every 
term. 

HFIT-260  Aerobk  Dance-Exercise  Instructor's  Workshop  (2) 
Designed  to  enable  the  student  to  teach  safe,  and  effective  aerobic 
dance-eKercise  to  multi-level  classes  and  to  prepare  the  student  to 
successfiilly  complete  the  International  Dtace-Ejieicise  Association 
Certification  examination.  Prerequisite:  HFrr-197  or  permission  of 
mstructcr. 

HFrr-265  Wellness  Advocates  (3)  In  tfds  course  students  develop 
knowledge  in  tfie  pror.  ^tion  of  heaWiy  lifestyles,  stress  reduction, 
and  sexual  and  reproductive  heal^  as  well  as  tfie  prevention  of akx> 
hol  and  drug  abuse,  eating  disonlers,  and  sexual  assault.  Students 
learn  to  plan,  implenKnt,  and  evaluate  culturally  sensitive  and  inter- 
active educational  heahh  interventions  using  curreot  tiKidels  of  be- 
havior change  .  Usually  ofifered  every  spring. 
HFIT-270  First  Aid,  (TPR,  and  Medical  Emergencies  (3)  Training 
in  first  aid  and  CPR(Cardio-Pulmonary  Resuscitation).  Determina- 
tion offlie  emergency  and  the  course  of  action  for  rendering  appropri- 
ate care.  Information  on  the  prevention  and  care  of  wounds, 
application  of  dressings  and  bandages,  choking  procedures, 
musculoskeletal  system  injuries,  bums,  heat  and  cokl  injuries,  emer- 
gency rescue  techniques.  Certification  by  the  NatiotBl  Safety  Coun- 
cil; First  Aid  Level  3  and  CPR/BLS-B.  Usually  offered  every  teim. 
HFrr-273  Care  and  Prevention  of  Athletic  Injuries  (3)  hitroduc- 
tion  to  the  field  of  sports  medicine  in  die  areas  of  iiijury  evaluation, 
caie,  rehabilitBtion,  and  prevention.  Includes  emergency  procedures, 
legal  issues,  taping,  use  of  rmdalities,  niirition,  strengtfi  and  condi- 
tioning, and  psychological  aspects  of  sprats  medicine.  Usually  of- 
fered e\«y  spring. 


HFrr-280  Sports  Psychology  (3)  lixamines  the  mental  and  emo- 
tional dimensions  of  human  pcrfeirmancc.  Sport  and  cxerdse  are  the 
primary  focus,  but  the  principks  studied  encompass  the  whole  ofhu- 
man  action.  Both  theoretical  understanding  and  practical  amplication 
of  flie  concepts  and  skills  used  to  enhance  pcrtbrmance  are  empha- 
sized. Usually  offered  every  term 

HFTr-323  Issues  in  Women's  Health  (3)  Provides  basic  under- 
slanding  of  gynecologic  anatomy  and  physiology  as  \wll  as  female 
health  conditions  Emphasis  placed  on  current  heaMi  research  areas 
such  as  female  cancers,  menopause,  infertility,  lesbian  health,  minor- 
ity health,  se.\ually  transmitted  diseases,  pregnancy,  and  sexual 
dy  sfiinctions.  Students  develop  a  personal  health  plan  based  upon  an 
extensive  family  history  and  personal  Hfestyk;.  Usually  offered  every 
term. 

HFrr-325  Exercise  Physiologj'  (3)  Provides  a  j^siokigica]  per- 
spective of  exercise  and  other  forms  of  physical  activity.  Empheazes 
the  influences  of  aerolac  and  anaerobic  exercise  on  the  cardiovascu- 
lar, digestive,  neuromuscular,  hormonal,  and  pulmonary  physiologi- 
cal systems  Includes  fitness  assessment,  exercise  prescription  and 
training  programming.  Usually  offered  every  fell.  Prerequisite: 
BIO-200  and  CHEM-lOO,  orpemiission  of  depatlment. 
HFTT-SSJ  LeadendBp  for  Health  Promotion  (1)  An  introduc- 
tory workshop  to  the  essential  elements  for  effective  leadraship 
The  course  focises  on  the  philosophies,  pcinci{^,  and  skills  tiist 
imderpin  ttie  health  piomotion  profession  and  health  ptofesaonak 
Students  define  and  develop  their  own  leadershipstyle.  Usually  of- 
fered every  spring. 

HFTr-335  Heath  Promotion  Program  Planning  (3)  An  introduc- 
tion to  the  basic  principles  of  ftie  development  and  implementation  of 
health  promotion  programs.  This  couiBe  places  particular  emphasis 
on  die  identification  ofheaMi  and  lifestyle  risk  &ctors  and  the  inter 
ventions  associated  with  aj^jropriate  and  effective  management  of 
ftese  rides. 

Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prereqwsite:  FiHl-240  orpomission 
of  department 

HFrr-390  Independent  Reading  Course  (1-6)  Prerequisite:  per- 
mission of  instructor  and  department  chair. 
HFn'-392  Cooperative  Education  Field  Experience  (6)i're/ei9ia- 
site:  permission  of  department  chair  and  Cooperative  Education  of- 
fice. 

HFn'-410  Health  Promotion  Evaluation  (3)  hitroduction  to  the 
basic  skills  necessary  for  the  effective  planning,  marketing,  and  im- 
plementation of  heaMi  promotion  programs.  Provides  tfie  student 
witfi  a  basic  knowledge  of  the  aiialytical  tools  and  sbrategies  utilized 
in  the  planning,  mark^ing,  implementation,  and  managing  of  suc- 
cessfiil  heaMi  promotion  prc^iams.  Usually  offered  every  611.  Pre- 
requisite: HFIT-SSS  or  permission  of  department. 
HFTr-488  Senior  Seminar  (3)  Provides  senior  heaHi  promotion 
majors  withan  opportunity  to  pursue  and  closely  examine  health  pro- 
motion p»Dgrams  and  policies  nationally  arri  internationally.  It  e^^ 
cortfwsses  dieoretical  analysis  ofhealtfa  issues  as  well  as  discussions 
on  alternative  approaches  for  health  promotion  programming 
Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite:  major  in  Health  Promo- 
tion or  permission  of  the  department 

HFIT-490  Independoit  Study  Project  (1-6)  Prerequisite:  permis- 
sion of  insbuctor  and  department  chair. 

HFn'-491  Internship  in  Health  Promotion  (1-6)  hitemships  with 
employee  fitness  programs,  fitness  centers,  non-profit  organizations, 
or  heaMi  and  fitness  organizations  emphasizing  clinical,  educational , 
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or  promotional  aspects  ofhealth  promotion .  Prerequisite:  pemiission 
of  instructor  and  department  chair. 

Graduate  and  Advanced  Undergraduate  Cburses 
HFTT-510  Applied  Human  Physiology  and  Testing  I  (4)  Explores 
in  detail  the  theoretical  basis  for  exercise  jjiysiology.  Emphasis  is  on 
changes  occurring  in  body  systems  as  a  lesult  of  exercise  and  training. 
Includes  physiological  testing  such  as  body  composition,  graded  ex- 
ercise tests,  and  blood  pressure.  Usually  offered  eveiy  fell.  Prerequi- 
site: BIO-330,  HFIT-325  or  equivalent,  and  permission  of 
department. 

HFIT-S15  Applied  Human  Physiology  and  Testily  II  (3)  Intro- 
duction to  medwds  of  physical  fitness  assessment  and  evaluation  of 
results.  Includes  familiarization  with  treadmill  tests,  hydrostatic 
weighing,  EKGs,  and  selected  health  status  appraisal  tools  and  tech- 
niques. Usually  offered  alternate  springs.  Prerequisite:  HFIT-SIO  and 
pemiissaon  of  depeitment 

HFIT-SJO  Healdi  Fitness  Leadeniiip  Wbrkshop  (1)  TIk  focus 
of  ttiis  seminar  is  on  the  study  and  application  of  the  jiiilosophies, 
pnnciples,  and  skills  far  effective  leaderdi^)  in  genoal  and  Ibrthe 
health  fitness  industry  in  particular.  Class  meniiers  actively  partic- 
ipate in  dass  discussions.  Throughout  tiie  semester  guest  speakers 
share  their  knowledge  on  particular  aspects  ofleadeishq).  Usually 
offered  every  fall. 

HFn'-S40  Health  Communication  (3)  This  course  addresses  4iree 
distinct  forms  of  ddi  vering  the  heaWi  promotion  message  to  consum- 
ers, professionals,  and  large  groups.  The  course  is  divided  into  three 
tTKxlules,  covering  health  counseling,  mass  health  communication, 
and  health  writingandpubhcspeaking.  Students  have  the  opportunity 
to  counsel  individuals,  publish  manuscrfits,  or  give  a  presentation  on 
a  heahh-related  topic.  Usually  offered  every  611 .  Prerequisite:  per- 
mission of  department 

HFIT-54S  Nutrition  for  Health  (3)  The  role  of  nutrition  in  inain- 
taining  heaHi  and  physical  fitness  is  studied  in  relation  to  the  respon- 
sibilities and  opportunities  ofthe  manager  ofhealth  fitness  programs. 
Current  food  myths,  diets  for  tiiose  in  athletic  programs,  and  special 
needs  of  overweigjit  and  undenvei^t  clients  are  included.  Usually 
offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite:  peimission  of  department 
HFTT-SSO  Progranuning  for  Health  Promotion  (3)  hiboduces  stu- 
dents to  advanced  principles  in  program  planning  fir  heaMi  promo- 
tion activities.  Emphasis  on  flic  identification  ofhealth  and  lifestyle 
risk  factors,  including  the  development,  implementation,  and  evalua- 
tion o  f  programs  to  effectively  reduce  the  risk  factors  associated  with 
chronic  disease.  Usually  offered  every  spring. 
HFIT-SSS  Research  Methodology  (3)  Provides  students  in  the 
health  promotion  management  program  with  a  comprehensive  un- 
deistaoding  of  the  concepts  and  nsthodology  that  are  essential  for 
quality  research.  Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite: 
HFrr-565. 

HFIT-560  Health  Promotion  in  Heattlicare  (3)  This  course  pro- 
vides an  overview  ofthe  heaWKare  system  in  the  United  States  and 
the  emeiging  role  ofhealth  promotion  in  enhancing  health.  Includes 
the  different  types  ofhealth  promotion  activities  offered,  clinical  and 
dieoretical  foundations  for  initiating  heaMi  promotion  activities,  and 
trends  ofhealth  promotion  strategies  in  managed  care  aigani:ations. 
Students  devekjp  woiking  models  for  flie  integiation  ofhealth  pro- 
motion programs  into  tfie  existing  system.  Usually  offered  every 
summer.  Prerequisite:  permission  of  inslmctor. 


HFIT-S65  Assessment  and  Evaluation  of  Health  Fitness  Param- 
eters(3)  Abasic  review  of  validity,  reliability,  and  objectivity  as  they 
relate  to  measurement  techniques  in  health  promotion  programs.  The 
primary  focus  is  on  die  use  and  analysis  of  assessment  instruments 
used  to  determine  health  risks  and  an  understanding  of  epidetniologi- 
cal  and  evaluation  concepts  in  health  and  fitness.  Usually  offered  ev- 
ery fall.  Prerequisite:  admission  to  B.S.  or  M.S.  health  promotion 
program  or  permission  of  department 

HFIT-575  Global  Health  (3)  This  course  examines  health  issues 
around  dieglobesuchasdiseaserates,  maternal  and  child  heaMi,  vio- 
lence, nubition,  and  health  care  systems.  Includes  existing  strategies 
in  specific  countries,  new  sbategies  fcir  advancing  the  idea  ofhealth 
promotion,  and  the  role  ofthe  United  States  in  influencing  planning 
for  effective  health  promotion.  Usually  offered  every  fell. 
HFrr-580  Health  Policy  and  Behavior  Change  (3)  This  courseex- 
plores  the  impact  ofpolitics  and  health  policy  on  health  bdiaviore  as- 
sociated with  chronic  disease.  It  examines  policy  initiatives  that  a£fect 
heaMi  promc^ing  bejiaviors  and  strat^es  for  influencing  political 
process.  Systematic  policy  analysis  o  f  topics  such  as  tobacco  use,  di- 
etary choices,  seat  belt  usage,  and  sedentary  behavior  are  discussed 
Usually  offered  alternate  fells. 

HFIT-SSS  Global  Health  Policy  (3)  This  course  presents  an  histori- 
cal foundation  for  global  health  policies,  the  processes  of  systeriBtic 
pohcy  formation  and  analysis,  and  tfie  relationsh^  between  global 
health  policies  and  social  and  economic  development  Major  bodies 
of  influence,  such  as  the  World  Health  Organization  and  the 
Pan-American  HeaMi  Organization,  and  their  rote  in  forming  and  en- 
forcing international  health  poKcies.  The  role  of  state,  local,  and  fed- 
eral governments  and  other  forms  of  political  and  social  governance 
are  discussed,  as  well  as  cultural  health  issues  and  baniers  to  policy 
development  and  enforcement  Usually  ofifeied  ahemate  springs. 
HFrr-590  Independent  Heading  Course  (1-6)  Prerequisite:  per- 
mission of  instructor  and  department  chair 

Graduate  Courses 

HFrr-618  Strategic  Plannii^  in  Health  Promotion  (3)  Provides 
exposure  to  the  concepts  and  requirements  of  planning  and  develop- 
ing heaMi  promotion  progiams.  Students  gain  a  working  knowledge 
ofthe  analytical  tools  and  strategies  used  in  the  development  of  suo- 
cessfiil  health  promotion  programs  in  botii  flie  profit  and  nonprofit 
sectors.  UsuaOy  offered  every  spring.  /"/wiK^uisite'  pemiission  of  de- 
partment 

HFrr-620  Critical  Issues  (3)  Sinvey  of  current  literature  on  physical 
fitness,  oofonary  ride  factors,  nutrition,  smoking,  and  other  issues  re- 
lated to  heaMi  and  fitness.  Includes  a  survey  of  various  organizations 
that  are  resources  for  health  infomiation,  and  fteld  trips  to  selected 
health  and  fitness  programs  or  organizations.  Usually  offered  every 
fen.  Prerequisite:  admission  to  M.S.  in  HeaMi  Promotion  Manage- 
ment or  permission  of  department 

HFrr-682  In-Service  IValnlng  (3-6)  Internships  with  employee  fit- 
ness programs,  fitness  centers,  or  health  and  fitness  organization; 
may  emphasize  managerial,  clinical,  educational,  or  promotional  as- 
pects ofhealth  fitness  management  Usually  offered  every  temt  Pre- 
requisite, admission  to  M.S.  in  Health  Promotion  Management 
HFIT-690  Indq>endent  Study  Project  {\-S)  Prerequisite:  pennis- 
sion  of  instructor  and  departmait  chair. 

HFrT-797  Master^  Thesis  Soninar  (1-6)  Prerequisite:  admissioD 
to  M.S.  in  Health  Promotion  Management. 
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Undergraduate  Courses 

HIST-lOO/HlSn'-lOOG  Historians  and  the  Uvlng  Past  2:1  (5)  Fa- 

plores  the  lhe<.)ry  and  practice  of  the  study  of  the  past  Focuses  on  the 
ways  in  which  our  thinking  is  afifected  by  our  beliefe  about  the  past 
we  reconstruct,  explain,  and  evaluate  past  events;  we  organize  knowl- 
edge about  the  past  and  we  analyze  and  evaluate  die  "lessons  of  tfie 
past."  Usually  offenxl  every  spring. 

mST-llO/HIST-nOG  Renaissance  and  Revolutions:  Europe, 
1400-1815  2:1  (3)  The  political,  economic,  and  cultural  emergence 
ofEunape  into  worU  leadership  during  the  period  1400  1815,stress- 
ing  the  problems  of  building  or  rebuilding  political  and  social  order, 
including  the  attempts  to  spread  European  civilization  to  otfier  parts 
of  the  world  Usually  offered  every  term. 
HIST-nS/raST-llSG  Work  and  Community  2:1  (3)  In  key  his- 
torical contents  such  as  ttie  industrial  revolution,  the  development  of 
New  World  plantations,  and  the  transformation  of  farming,  this 
course  explores  the  changing  relations  between  woric  and  commu- 
nity. When  have  people  found  the  oppcHlunity  to  exert  autonomy  and 
creativity  at  work?  How  have  evolving  work  relations  influenced 
househoM  composition,  familyroles,andcultural  traditions?  Usually 
offered  every  fell. 

HIST-120/HI^-120G  Impalalian  and  Revolution  3:1  (3)  The 
impact  of  imperialism  and  revolution  since  tiie  nineteenth  century, 
particularly  on  Asia  and  Latin  America  Analyzes  theories  ofiit^peri- 
alism  and  Western  stimulation  of  nationalism,  revolution,  racial  con- 
frontation, and  cultural  and  demographic  transformation. 
Concentrates  particulaiiy  on  China,  Vietnam,  and  Cuba.  Identifies 
patterns  of  poverty,  instability,  and  conflict  in  the  "developing"  worid. 
Usually  offered  every  term. 

HIST-1 26  What  is  America?  (3)  This  course  studies  the  history  and 
present  day  reahty  of  the  United  States,  expksring  American  society, 
politics,  culture,  economics,  and  foreign  policy.  It  takes  an  interdisci- 
plinary approach  to  discovering  the  essence  of  America  and  features 
guest  lectures  by  professors  fiom  diverse  fields  of  study  Usually  of- 
fered every  fall.  Required  course  for  die  Abroad  at  AU  certi  ficale  pro- 
gram. 

HIST-202  The  Ancient  World;  Greece  (3)  From  Minoan  Crete 
throu^  Alexander  the  Great  Literary  and  artistic  masterpieces  in 
their  historical  settings.  Emphasis  on  ancient  sources.  Usually  offered 
every  fell. 

HIST-203  The  Ancimt  World:  Rome  (3)  From  the  Etruscans 
through  Constantine.  The  interplay  of  ccnstitution  and  empire,  and 
the  changing  views  of  ^hical  conduct.  Ertphasis  on  ancient  sources. 
Usually  offered  every  spring. 

HIST-204  Medieval  Europe  (3)  Exploration  of  the  medieval 
world-view  and  considoation  of  the  organi^tion  of  economic  and 
political  institutions,  ^  relationship  of  secular  and  ecclesiastical  au- 
diority,  and  the  creation  of  new  social  and  religious  ideals  during  the 
millennium  diat  bridges  antiquity  and  modernity.  Usually  offered  al- 
ternate ^jrings. 

fflST-205/HICT-20SG  American  Encounters:  1492-1865  2:2  (3) 
The  history  of  the  United  States  to  1 865:  die  expanaon  and  transplan- 
tation of  European  civilization;  the  Native  American  response;  tfie 
sectional  contest  over  slavery,  the  birth  of  the  Anwican  feminist 
movement  and  the  beginnings  of  Ihe  industrial  revolution.  Usually 
offered  every  term.  Prereqtdsite  for  General  Education  credit: 


ARTH-IOOG  or  LIT-125G  or  HIST-IOOG  or  HlST-llOG  or 
WGST-150G. 

HI!n'-206  The  United  States  from  Emancipation  through  World 
War  II,  186S-1945  (3)  American  history  from  the  end  of  tfie  Civil 
War  to  the  Old  of  World  War  II .  Modernization  of  America  and  re- 
sulting problems.  Growth  of  U.S.  power  m  intemational  afifeiis. 
Roots  and  development  of  social  and  political  change  in  America. 
Usually  offered  every  term. 

HISr-207  The  United  States  siiKe  1945  (3)  Introductory  course  on 
flie  last  half  century  of  U.S.  history.  Growing  cuhmal  diversity  of  the 
American  pec^le  and  interrelatedness  of  intemational  and  domestic 
affairs.  Impact  of  tfie  CoU  War  and  challenges  to  traditional  ideolo- 
gies and  political  solutions.  Usually  offered  every  term 
HICT-208  African-American  History  to  1877  (3)  Beginning  witha 
review  of  literature  citing  pre-Columbian  contacts  between  Africa 
and  die  Western  hemisphae,  this  course  covers  the  Atlantic  slave 
trade,  die  Afiican  presence  in  Cotonial  America,  the  American  Rev- 
olution, nineteenfli-century  Arrtrican  slavery,  die  Underground 
Railroad,  the  Civil  War,  and  Reconstruction.  The  course  utilizes  his- 
torical eyewitness  accounts,  maps,  popular  culture,  and  museum  ex- 
hibitions to  explore  the  arrival  andhistorical  journey  of  Africans  fiom 
the  Colonial  and  Revolutionary  eras  through  the  Civil  War  and  Re- 
constructioiL  Usually  offered  every  fell. 

HISr-209  AfHcan-American  History  1877  to  Present  (3)  Begin- 
iring  with  a  brief  review  of  the  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction,  this  sur- 
vey chronicles  the  history  of  Afiican- Amaicans  to  the  present  time. 
The  course  uses  historical  and  literary  texts  and  makes  use  of  cuhmal 
resources  such  as  films,  recordings,  art  works,  and  museum  exhils- 
tions  to  explore  the  richn  ess  of  this  I  egacy  and  i  ts  impact  on  flie  devel- 
opment of  American  culture  aixl  history.  Usually  offered  every 
spring. 

HlSr-210/HISr-210G  Ethnicity  in  America  4:2  (3)  Expfores  how 
ethnicity  has  shaped  American  institutions  and  bdiavior  patterns 
firxm  1 607  to  the  present .  Largely  a  nation  of  immigrants,  this  country 
reflects  the  racial,  religious,  and  national  characteristicsofthose  who 
migrated  here,  whether  voluntarily  or  as  slaves.  Includes  ethnicity's 
influence  on  femily,  politics,  civil  ri^ts,  and  foreign  policy.  Usually 
offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite  for  General  Ethication  credit: 
ANTH-150G  or  PSYC-105G  or  SOCY-IOOG  or  WGSr-125G 
HISr-211  Native  American  History  (3)  This  course  explores  fee 
history  ofNative  Americans  in  North  America  fiom  pre-Columbian 
times  to  the  present  Using  interdisc  ipbiary  nethods  of  ethnohistaty, 
die  course  analyses  NAive  Americans'  efforts  to  maintain  their  cul- 
ture and  autonomy  while  adapting  to  the  vast  changes  wrought  by 
European  settlement  The  course  al  so  examines  Native  American  ii»- 
fluences  on  Colonial  society,  American  identity,  and  the  evolution  of 
U.  S.  government  policy.  Usually  offered  alternate  fells. 
HIST-215/HISr-21SG  Social  Forces  that  %aped  America  2:2  (3) 
The  history  of  race,  class,  and  gender  in  the  United  States  fiom  the 
war  for  independence  to  the  present  The  focus  is  on  how  these  forces 
existed  and  continue  to  exist  as  intersecting  material  realities  and  con- 
tributors to  die  social  attitudes  held  by  residents  of  the  United  States. 
Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite  for  General  Education 
credit:  ARTH-IOOG  or  LIT-125G  or  HIST-IOOG  or  WST-llOG  or 
WGSrr-150G. 

HI^-220/HI^-220G  Wom«i  in  America  4:2  (3)  Inoorporatinga 
muhidisciplinary  perspective  and  both  primary  and  secondary  read- 
ings, this  course  examines  change  and  continuity  in  the  experience  of 
American  women  fitan  the  mid-nineteenth  century  to  the  present. 
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Focuses  on  social  and  political  movements  of  special  concern  to 
women,  including  suffrage,  birth  control,  women's  Uberatioo,  and 
contemporary  antifeminism.  Usually  offered  every  spring.  Pretequi- 
site  for  General  Education  credit  ANTH-150G  or  PSYC-105G  or 
SOCY-IOOG  or  WGST-125G. 

HISr-221  History  of  Britain  I  (3)  Political,  social,  and  cultural  de- 
velopment in  Britain  to  1689.  Parliament,  common  law,  civil  war, 
plague,  rebellion ,  concepts  ofkingship ,  and  die  conflict  of  church  and 
state.  Usually  offered  every  M. 

HISr-222  History  of  Britain  U  (3)  Britain  has  been  regarded  as  a 
TiKxlel  for  political,  economic,  and  social  devetopment  This  course 
examines  i^ienomena  that  have  defined  Britain's  place  in  the  world, 
such  as  the  ascen  sion  of  parliament,  d>e  industrial  revolution ,  and  Ak 
growth  of  empire,  to  understand  what  is  unique  dx>ut  Britain  and 
which  detrtents  of  tfie  British  historical  experience  are  more  broadly 
shared.  Usually  offwed  every  spring. 

HISr-225/HISr-225G Russia:  Past  and  Present3:2  (3)  Russia  has 
been  termed  a  "riddle  wrapped  in  a  mystery  inside  an  enigma."  An 
examination  of  the  major  influences  that  have  shaped  Russia  helps 
solve  this  mystery.  Influences  include  geography,  autocracy,  social 
and  muhi-ethnic  composition,  economics,  relations  with  the  West, 
and  Are  ideologiesof  Orflwdoxy,  Nationalism,  and  Marxism.  Usually 
offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite  for  General  Education  credit: 
ECON-llOG  or  GOVT-130G  or  H1ST-120G  or  SIS-105G  or 
SIS- HOG 

HISr-230  Early  Russian  History,  988-1700  (3)  The  first  state, 
Kiev  Rus,  the  impact  of  the  Tatar  Yoke,  and  the  emergence  of  Musco- 
vite Russia.  Includes  the  growth  of  Tsarist  autocracy,  the  enserfinent 
of  the  peasantry,  4ie  role  of  ftie  Russian  Orfliodox  church,  and  Rus- 
sia's relations  with  the  West.  Usually  ofiered  alternate  years. 
HISr-231  Imperial  Russia,  1700-1917(3)  Survey  onmperial  Rus- 
sian history  with  emphasis  on  the  Romanov  Tsars,  peasantry,  growth 
of  industry,  cultural  developments,  emergence  of  the  revolutionary 
movements,  expansion  of  flie  state,  and  foreign  policy.  Usually  of- 
fered alternate  years. 

HIsr-232  Twentirth  Century  Russia  (3)  The  Tsarist  heritage,  Rus- 
sian Marxism,  the  revolutions  of  1917,  flie  civil  war,  the  New  Eco- 
nomic Policy,  rise  of  Stalin,  4»e  industrialization  and  collectivization 
of  flie  1930s,  the  Second  Patriotic  War,  death  of  Stalin,  flie  Khrush- 
chev era,  the  Brezhnev  r^me,  flw  end  of  the  USSR,  and  So  virt  cul- 
ture. Usually  ofiered  every  fell 

HISr-235/HISr-235G  The  West  in  Crisis,  1900-1945  2:2  (3)  The 
West  has  experienced  world  wars,  the  Great  Depression,  America's 
New  Deal,  and  communist  and  Nazi  revolutions  and  dictatorsh^. 
How  crises  and  wars  emerged  fit>m  a  conflicted  Western  heritage, 
and  how  communism,  fescian,  and  the  New  Deal  were  responses  to 
probleTTB  of  modernity  and  progress  etrenating  from  different  na- 
tional histories.  Usually  ofieied  every  fell.  Prerequisite  for  General 
Education  credit:  GOVT-105G  or  HIST-115G  or  JLS-llOG  or 
PHIL-105G  or  RELG-105Q 

HISr-239  Topics  in  European  History  (3)  Topics  vary  by  section, 
may  be  repeated  for  credit  with  difi'erent  topic.  Rotating  topics  in- 
clude national  histjries,  nineteenth-century  Europe,  and  Europe  and 
colon  iaKsm. 

HI^-241  Colonial  Latin  America  (3)  Conquest  and  change  in  In- 
dian civilization;  itrperial  politics;  race  and  class;  Indian  labor  and  the 
Black  legend;  imperial  economic  relahons;  imperialreform  and  revo- 
lution. Usually  oflbred  every  fall. 


HlST-242  Latin  Americ  asince  Indepenilence  (3)  Problems  in  cre- 
ating nations;  militarism,  dictatorship,  and  democracy;  sources  of  un- 
derdevelopment; reform  and  revolution  in  the  twentieth  century. 
Usually  ofiered  every  spring. 

inST-245  Modem  Jewish  Civilization  (3)  Surveys  Jewish  re- 
sponses to  the  challenges  of rrxxiemity.  Examines  the  creation  of  new 
Jewish  communities  in  America  and  Israel,  shifts  in  Jewish  political 
status,  and  innovations  in  Jewish  religious  and  intellectual  history 
such  as  Zionism  and  Hasidism.  Usually  offered  every  spring. 
HIST-248  Transformations  of  the  Middle  East  (3)  Asurvey  of  the 
key  historical  changes  in  governments,  societies,  and  cultures  in  flie 
Middle  East,  extending  from  North  Afiica,  across  Ae  Levent,  and 
into  the  Iranian  plateau,  from  the  rise  of  Islam  to  flie  present  AlteI^ 
tion  to  religion,  diversify,  trade,  and  global  connections,  class,  and 
gender,  as  well  as  cokmialism  and  independence.  Usually  offered  al- 
ternate springs 

HIST-2S0/HISr-250GCivilizalion  and  Modernization:  Asia 3:2 
(3)  Comparts  tfie  great  civilizations  of  China,  India,  and  Japan;  their 
interaction  with  the  Wfest;  and  tfieir  transformation  from  the  nine- 
teenfli  century.  Analyzes  modernization  and  why  Asian  societies 
changed  so  differently,  why  revolutions  wracked  China  and  corrtmu- 
nisn  triurrphed;  Japan's  emergence  as  a  pronier  industrial  state;  and 
how  India  balances  tradition,  modernity,  and  democracy.  U  sually  of^ 
fered  every  spring.  Prerequisite  for  General  Education  credit: 
ANTH-llOG  or  L1T-150G  or  RELG-185G  or  S1S-140G  or 
SOCY-llOG 

HIST-288  Oliver  Stone's  America  (3)  Director  Oliver  Stone's  in- 
fluence on  popular  views  of  recent  U.S.  history  has  raised  impoitant 
questions  about  artistic  license,  Aw  nature  and  uses  ofhistorical  evi- 
dence, and  the  draping  of  popular  historical  consciousness.  This 
course  addresses  these  issues  while  assessing  botfi  scholarly  opinion 
and  popular  bebefs  about  the  Kennedy  assassination,  the  Vietnam 
War  and  antiwar  movement,  the  1960s  counterculture,  Watergate, 
U.S.  policy  in  Central  America,  and  the  1980s  capitalistic  culture. 
Usually  offered  every  fall. 

HIST-300  Ancient  Studies  (3)  Topics  vary  by  section,  rrray  be  re- 
peated fbrcreditwithdifferenttopic.  Rotating  topics  in  ancient  Greek 
and  Roman  history.  Meets  with  HIST-600. 
HIST-311  Atlantic  World  Studies  (3)  Topics  vary  by  section,  may 
be  repeated  for  credit  with  different  topic  Rotating  topics  include  irr- 
terpretarions  of  the  new  world,  ideas  of  science  and  feith,  exchange  of 
goods  and  scientific  knowledge,  diasporas,  and  corrparati  ve  slavery. 
Some  background  in  European  and  U.S.  history  is  recommended. 
Meets  widiHlST-611. 

HlST-312  Studies  in  European  History  (3)  Topics  vary  by  section, 
may  be  repeated  for  credit  with  different  topic.  Rotating  topics  irt- 
clude  wotiKn  and  gender,  European  tfmught  and  ideologies,  nine- 
teenth-century revolutions,  development  of  the  social  sciences. 
Eastern  and  Central  Europe  of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries, 
society  arrd  culture  in  modem  France,  riKxlem  Germany,  the  Repub- 
lic of  Letters,  the  European  Enlightenment,  the  Frendi  Revolution, 
and  media  arrd  mass  culture.  Some  background  in  European  history 
is  recotiDTBnded.  Meets  with  I-nST-612. 

HIST-318  Nazi  Germany  (3)  The  political,  social,  and  econraric 
conditions  that  made  it  possible  for  Hitler  to  take  power  Thenatureof 
Nazi  rule.  Emphasis  on  World  VJar  1 1  and  the  Holocaust.  Meets  with 
HIST-618.  Usually  off"ered  every  spring. 

HlST-319  Holocaust  (3)  Traces  the  history  of  anti-Seirritism  and  the 
development  of  racism  that  led  to  Are  Holocaust  Examines  the  Hs- 
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torical  development  of  the  Final  Solution.  Ctmsidcrs  the  variety  of  re- 
sponses to  Jewish  pers«3Cution  by  the  Nazi  peipetratots,  the  Jews,  and 
the  nations  of  t  he  wcrld.  Meets  with  HlST-619.  Usuallyofferedevery 
tkll. 

HIST-320  War  and  Diplomacy:  Napoleon  to  Bismarck  (3)  De- 
scribes and  interprets  Napoleoiic  wars  and  diplomacy,  the  Congress 
ofVienna;  the  Concert  of  Himipe;  the  revolutions  of  1 820,  1 830,  and 
1 848;  the  Crimean  War,  the  conflicts  of  Italian  and  German  national- 
ism; Bismarck's  diplomatic  system;  imperialism;  the  partition  of  Af- 
rica; rivalries  in  Asia;  Balkan  conflicts;  and  the  roots  of  World  War  I. 
Meets  wift  HlST-620. 

HISrr-321  War  and  Peace:  Bismarck  to  EBtler  (3)  The  t\M3 
worid  was  and  their  badcgrounds  of  re  volution  and  depression  are 
focd  points  fir  ex{>laining  the  origiiis  of  wars  and  flie  fidlure  of 
peace  in  modeni  civilizatians.  Includes  itnperialism  and  world  pd- 
iticti  Worid  Wa-  L  peace-making  at  Versailles,  the  G^at  Depres- 
sion, the  rise  ofthe  Nazis,  fascists,  and  communist  Russia  and  tiieir 
foreign  policies,  the  Cjerman  blitzkrieg  in  World  War  II  and  subse- 
quettf  allied  victories,  and  attempts  to  create  a  "brave  new  worid" 
Meets  wifliHIST-621. 

HISr-322  History  of  London  (3)  Oflfered  as  part  of  the  AU 
Abioad  London  SetTBStec  This  comse  explores  the  devekipmait 
and  growth  of  cne  ofthe  \M3rld%  oldest  andmost  fascinating  cities, 
inchidingthe  political  andecoiKmica^>ectsofLondcn'shBtory  as 
well  as  its  social  development .  Students  gain  familiarity  witti  mefti- 
ods  of  uiban  history  investigation  and  undertake  individual  le- 
seaich  in  specific  areas  of  London's  history.  Inclixfcs  visits  to 
historical  sites,  museums,  and  London  nei^boihoods.  Usually  of- 
fered evay  term 

HICT-324  Czech  Profile  (6)  This  interdisciplinary  course  is  de- 
signed to  acquant  the  student  with  the  fundarreital  aspects  of  ttie 
h^tory,  politics,  and  culture  ofthe  Czechlands  ftrough  lectures, 
readngs,  scieenings,  and  field  trips.  Examines  three  key  areas  of 
challenge  to  the  new  derrocracy:  legal,  economic,  and  humai. 
Emphasizing  the  fundamental  changes  that  need  to  be  made  so  that 
the  CzechRepublic  can  pass  from  a  half-oentmy  of  tcteUtarian  le- 
gimes  to  a  true  democracy  OflFeredonly  inPrague.  Usually  ofifered 
every  fell 

HISr-32S  IWntied]  Coitury  Central  European  History  0) 
Developments  in  the  politics,  economies,  cultures,  and  societies  of 
Central  European  states  during  ttie  past  century.  Includes  fte  age  of 
imperialian;  the  end  ofthe  monardiies  in  Central  Europe;  politics 
and  cultwe  in  fee  Weimar  Republic;  fee  rise  of  dictdordnps  and 
fascism;  ftje  Third  Reich;  Woiid  War  LI  and  its  consequences;  the 
rebtnlding  of  denxxaacy;  and  the  German  division  Ofifaed  in 
Prague.  Usually  offered  every  term. 

HISr-327  Twoitieth  Century  Europe  (3)  In  this  century  Europe 
has  experienced  two  majcr  wars,  a  wave  of  communist  revolution, 
a  violent  leacticn  in ttje  fomioffescisn,  and  the horrorofmass ex- 
termination. Yet  Euiope  today  is  quite  piospeiDus,  and  there  are 
better  links  between  tiie  Wfestem  countries  and  their  conniunist 
counteipats  than  could  have  been  imagined  two  decades  ago. 
There  is  scanething  in  Europe 's  past  that  gives  it  acertain  resilience. 
Meets  with  HlST-627.  Usually  offered  atemate  years. 
HISrr-331  Modem  Revolutions  (3)  The  theory,  patterns,  and 
practice  of  twentieth  centiry  revolutions,  and  ttierevohitioinry  tra- 
dition stanming  from  the  Enli^tennsnt,  die  Frendi  Revolution, 


and  Marxism  Detailed  treatment  ofthe  Russian,  Nazi,  Chinese, 
VietnarrBsc,  and  Cuban  revolutions,  and  consideration  ofthe  ef- 
fects of  revolutions  and  the  revolutionary  potential  of  modem  in- 
dustrial societies.  Meets  with  HIST-63 1  Usually  offered  attemate 
years; 

HlST-332  Contemporary  Historical  Studies  (J)  Topics  vary  by 
section,  may  be  repeated  for  cnxiit  with  different  topic.  Rotating 
topics  includingdeath  in  history,  madness  in  history,  history  of  sex- 
uality, and  wonen  in  European  history.  Meets  with  HISr-63Z 
Usually  offered  every  term 

HIST-334  Victorian  England  (3)  Examines  the  many  threats  to 
baditional  beliefs  and  social  patterns  that  emeiged  in  the  nine- 
teentti  ceitury.  Subjects  include  the  effect  of  Darwinism  on  reli- 
gion, the  emeigence  of  working-class  politics,  the  campaign  fcr 
fensle  suffiage,  disconteit  in  Ireland,  and  ttie  ^wtti  of  oipire. 
Meets  wifli  HKr-634. 

HIST-336  History  oflrebnd  P)  Survey  of  Irish  history  fitnntbe 
Gaelic  invasions  to  ttie  present,  focusing  on  the  devdopment  of. 
Irish  cultural  and  national  identity.  Meets  with  HIST-63  6. 
HIST-337  British  Studies  (3)  Topics  vary  by  sectbn,  may  be  re- 
peated for  credt  with  different  topia  Rotating  topics  incfaiding 
Hanoverian  England,  Edwardian  England,  the  British  working 
class,  and  popular  culture  in  modem  Britain.  Meets  with 
HlST-637. 

HIST-338  Society  and  Culture  in  Modem  France,  1789-Pre»- 
ent  (J)  Covers  the  major  issues  and  piobiems  in  the  history  of 
modem  Fiance.  With  an  enphasis  on  social  and  cultural  history,  it 
treats  subjects  such  as  the  revohitionaiy  tradition  in  France,  nation- 
alism, peasant  life,  woikerculture,  domesticity  and  fenily  Kfe,  ur- 
banism,  empire,  the  World  Wars,  consumerism,  and 
Americanizatioa.  Course  mateiials  include  memoirs,  novds,  and 
films  Meets  with  HIST-638.  Usually  offered  alternate  springa 
HIST-340  Latin  American  Studies  (3)  Topics  vary  by  section, 
may  be  repeated  for  credit  with  diffaent  topic.  Rotating  topics  in- 
cluding the  dipbmatic  history  of  Latin  America,  Latin  American 
intellectual  history,  aid  Latin  American  feminiams.  Meets  wifli 
HIST-640. 

HIST-342  History  of  Chile  (4)  En^Aasis  on  the  independence 
movement,  nineteenth  century  wars  with  neighboring  countries,, 
growth  ofthe  niiring  and  agricultural  indiBtries,  and  the  cieation 
of  one  ofLatin  America's  largest  middle  classes.  Examines  the  so- 
cial mores  aixi  attitudes  of flie  Chilean  jjeople  and  the  roles  ofthe 
Church,  the  femily,  and  social  institutions.  Offered  only  in  Santi- 
ago. Usually  ofeed  every  spring. 

HISr-343  History  oflsrael  (3)  Traces  the  development  of  modem 
political  Zionism  in  nineteenth-century  Europe;  the  historical  back- 
ground leading  to  the  establishment  ofthe  State  oflsrael  in  1948;  and 
4te  history  of  Israel  since  then,  including  patterns  of  Jewish  immigra- 
tion and  its  relationship  to  the  Arab  world.  Meets  with  HIST-643. 
HISr-344  lb  pics  in  Jew  ish  History  (3)  Topics  vary  by  section ,  may 
be  repeated  for  atdit  witti  different  topic.  Rotating  topics  in  Jewish 
history  exptoring  one  dietne,  or  period,  or  geographical  region  ofthe 
Jewish  past,  including  the  history  of  women  in  Jewish  tradition.  East 
European  Jewry,  the  worH  of  tfie  shtetl,  American  Jewish  women, 
and  anti-Semitism.  Meets  witfi  HIST-644. 
HlST-345  Russia  n  Studies  (3)  Topics  vary  by  section,  may  be  re- 
peated for  credit  with  different  topic  Rotating  topics  including 
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Russian  social  history,  Russian  revohitiDnary  tradition,  Russian 
dissidents  and  dictators,  Rusaa  and  the  West,  twentieth  century 
Russian  diplonacy,  and  Russian  literature  and  society.  Meets  with 
HISrr-645 

HIST-347  Aaan  Studies  (3)  Topics  vary  by  section,  may  be  re- 
peated for  cr&lat  with  different  topic  Topical  courses  in  Asian  his- 
tory iiKluding  China  from  the  Manchus  to  Mao,  history  of  Japan, 
and  India  and  the  V*st.  Meets  with  HIST-647. 
HIST-3S0  Coloiiial  America:  1492  to  1763  (3)  The  foundingand 
developriBUt  of  England's  Nrath  AiTBrican  cobnies^  enqiasizing 
flie  original  inpulses  and  methods  of  colonization;  hdian  peoples 
and  conflict,  mn-Engli^  tmrrigrstion;  the  genesis  and  African 
background  of  the  slave  trade  and  slavery;  and  the  creation  of  a 
doninarl  En^ish  culture  in  an  ethnically  and  racially  di  vH-se  soci- 
ety. Meets  wife  HICT-650.  Usually  offered  alternate  years. 
EDEST-3S1  Era  of  the  Revohilion  and  Constitution  (3)  The  polit- 
ical and  social  history  of  the  American  Revolution,  emphasizing 
•  tfie  genesis  of ttie  revolutionary  conflict,  the  re  volution  as  a  "tepii)- 
Ucan  reNolutioD,"  the  revdution  's  ideological  and  sodal  results  and 
their  effect  abroad,  and  the  formation  of  the  Constitution  Meets 
wife  HISr-651 .  Usually  offered  altonate  years. 
H1ST-35Z  The  Era  of  the  ISew  Republic,  1789-1850  (3)  Tte 
new  republic^  political  consolidatbn  during  its  first  critical  de- 
cades; its  phyacal,  economic,  and  political  tiansformation by  con- 
tinoital  expaision;  the  tranqxniation  and  industrial  revolutions 
and  the  creation  of  a  mas  democracy;  and  the  first  canfitntations 
over  slavery  in  1832-33  and  1848^50.  Meets  wit  HIST-652. 
Usually  offered  altanate  years. 

HIST-3S3  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction  (3)  Chronological  cov- 
erage firm  theCorrpromiseofl  850  to  the  final  withdrawalofted- 
eral  troops  fiom  the  Soulb  in  1877.  Includes  antebellum  reform, 
sectional  conflict.  Hack  slavery,  secession,  and  postwar  racial  and 
political  proUems.  Political  and  social  issues  are  eir^asizBd, 
ra&er  than  a  narrative  of  battles  and  skinrishea  Meets  with 
HIST-653.  Usually  offered  alternate  years. 
HIST-3S4  The  South  since  Reconstruction  (3)  The  theme  is  the 
South 's  struggle  with  the  issues  of  integration,  separation,  and 
self-definition  sirx*  the  Qvil  Wta".  ReconstructiDn  and  rederr^ition, 
race  relations,  violence,  fire  rise  and  faU  of  the  "Solid  South,"  and 
tile  "New  Soutti"  of  Jinmy  Carter.  Meets  withHIST-654.  Usually 
ofl^sd  alternate  years. 

HIST-3SS  Emer^oice  of  Modem  America,  1877-1920  (3)  The 
coirse  considBis  tiieroes  in  tiie  modernization  of  America  the  rise 
of  oorpcralions  and  dties,  the  influx  o  f  itrmigrants  fiom  southern 
and  eastern  Eirope,  and  flie  advent  of  the  new  diplomacy  and  in- 
praialism  Also  studies  populism  and  piogressivian  Meets  with 
HISM55.  Usually  offered  altemate  years. 
HIST-3S6  Twentiedi  Century  America  (3)  life  in  the  tv«ntietti 
century  is  diffaenl  fiomall  other  periods  of  ourpast.  To  urxlerstand 
why  requires  an  examination  of  the  explosion  of  science  and  tech- 
nobgy,  ftie  growth  of  government,  America's  increasing  involve- 
maDt  in  the  world,  the  muh^lication  of  protest  and  liberation 
nuvements,  the  new  politics,  and  neo-Keynesian  economics. 
Meets  with  HIST-656 

HlST-357  America  between  the  Wars,  1919-1941  (3)  FoUow- 
ing  a  decade  of  stability  and  prosperity,  the  diskx^tions  caused  by 
the  Gre^  Dejressicn  disupted  the  lives  and  shook  ftie  institutions 


of  the  American  people,  leading  to  unprecedented  political  and 
cultural  experimentatioa  Err^hasizing  bofti  the  contrasts  and  con- 
tinuities between  the  1 920s  and  1 930s,  the  course  investigates  flie 
patterns  of  political,  social,  cultiral,  economic,  and  intellectual  life 
during  the  interwar  period,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  taisions 
between  radical  and  conservative  tendencies.  Meets  with 
HISr-657 

HISr-358  Women  in  America  to  1850  Q)  Traces  the  history  of 
women  in  Amaica  fiomflie  sixteendi  through  die  nnd-nineteenfli 
century,  concentrating  on  the  lived  e;q)eriences  o  f  women  as  weil 
as  on  the  changing  definitions,  peroepticms,  and  uses  of  gender. 
Particular  atteiiion  is  paid  to  race,  ethnicity,  and  class,  as  wdl  as  to 
regional  cultures .  Additioral  themes  include  famQy,  work,  and  re- 
ligicn.  Meets  wife  HIST-658.  Usually  offa^  alternate  Ms. 
HISr-3S9  Women  in  America,  1850  to  Present  (3)  Traces  fee 
history  of  womai  in  America  fiom  the  mid-nineteenfe  through  fee 
late  twentiefe  century,  emphasizing  women's  radically  different 
experiences  as  well  as  common  perceptions  and  uses  of  gender. 
Particular  atterlion  is  paid  to  race,  ethnicity,  and  class,  wife  the 
pienise  feat  ^nder  is  a  historically-specific  cultural  construct. 
Meets  wife  HIST-659.  Usually  offered  aHemate  falls 
HISr-360  UJS.  Foreign  Relatbns,  1774-1914  (3)  The  history  of 
United  States  diplomacy  (and  ofeer  forms  of  intematioiial  rela- 
tions) from  fee  Revolution  to  fee  eve  of  World  War  I.  Focus  on 
policymaking  and  makers,  on  long-term  issues  such  as 
unilateralism,  inperialism,  and  neutrality;  and  on  economics  and 
ideology.  Meets  wife  HIST-660.  Usually  offered  altemate  Ms. 
HISr-361  U.&  Foreign  Relations  ance  1914  (3)  The  history  of 
United  States  diplomacy  (and  ofeer  forrtB  of  international  rela- 
tions) since  the  onset  of  Wirld  War  L  Focus  on  policymaking  and 
makers;  on  such  long-term  isues  as  isolationism,  go-it-alone 
unilateralism,  and  inlerventionism;  on  ideology,  economics,  and 
related  domestic  politics;  aid  on  growing  U.S.  attention  to  military 
and  national  security  matters.  Meets  wife  HIST-661.  Usually  of- 
fered every  ^ning. 

HlST-362  America  and  the  Cold  War  (3)  Focusing  on  the  years 
1945^1989,  feis  course  explores  the  international  arxl  domestic  ori- 
gins of  the  Cold  War,  its  impact  on  American  politics  and  culture,  fee 
rise  of  the  national  security  state,  and  crises  such  as  the  Korean  war, 
fee  Cuban  missfle  crisis,  and  Vietnam.  Meets  wife  HIST-662. 
Usually  offered  every  spring.  Note:  HIST-207  and  other  U.S.  tustoty 
survey  courses  recommended. 

HIST-363  American  Culture  in  the  Nudear  Age:  Living  with 
the  Bomb  (3)  Examines  the  evolution  of  Anurban  culture  in  the 
nuclear  age,  with  particular  errphasis  on  fee  ways  in  which  the 
threat  of  nuclear  war  and  annihilation  have  shaped  ArrErican 
feought  and  bdiavior.  Central  to  this  study  is  an  exploration  of  the 
history  of  fee  nuclear  arms  race  in  the  cotlext  of  fee  politics,  cul- 
ture, and  diplomacy  of  fee  Cold  War.  Meets  wife  HISr-663. 
Usually  offered  altemate  fells. 

HIST-364  U.S.  Presidential  Electioiis  (3)  This  comse  remterprels 
U.S.  Wstoiy  fiom  the  perspective  of  the  nation's  quadrennial  contests 
for  national  leadership.  It  shows  how  presidential  decti<ms  bofe  re- 
flect and  influence  major  trends  and  episodes  of  the  American  pest. 
The  course  combines  narrative  history  wife  political  and  economic 
models  to  present  a  comprehensive  theory  of  American  presidertial 
elections.  A  portion  of  the  course  focuses  on  the  cuieent  election 
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uycyle,  witfi  guest  speakers  contnbuting  infurniatim  and  adding  to 
analysis.  Meets  with  HlST-664.  Usually  offered  altcmatc  fells. 
IUST-3*6  Postmodern  America  (3)  Beginning  wi4i  the  breakup  of 
the  post-World  War  II  order,  this  course  exptorcs  the  politics  of  the 
1980s  and  1990s,  post-war  military  and  foreign  policies,  the  impact 
ofnew  information  techno  logics,  changing  detnographicsand  the  de- 
bate over  multi-cukuralism,  the  "new"  economy,  gbbalization,  cul- 
tural changes,  and  the  cmeigence  of  postmodernism  in  American 
thought.  Meets  with  HIST-665.  Usually  offered  every  spring. 
HlST-367  Oral  History  (3)  This  course  presents  the  theory,  practice, 
legal  and  ethical  issues,  and  uses  of  oral  history.  Through  field  woik, 
students  gain  interviewing,  transcription,  and  analysis  skills  and  stud- 
ies the  advantages  and  limitations  of  oral  history  as  source  material. 
Reading  and  case  histories  are  drawn  fiom  modem  U.S.  history. 
Meets  witti  HlST-667.  Usually  offered  every  fall. 
HIST-368  Topics  in  Public  History  (3)  Topics  vary  by  section,  may 
be  repeated  for  credit  with  difeent  topic.  Rotating  topics  include  his- 
tory and  public  policy,  media  and  history,  regional  and  local  histories, 
and  historic  sites.  Some  background  in  U.S.  history  is  recommended. 
Meets  wifli  HI  ST-668. 

HICT-369  History  of  Medidne  in  the  United  SUtes  from 
Smrilpox  to  AIDS  (3)  HeaMi,  disease,  and  medicine's  role  in 
American  society  and  cuBure  with  a  special  focus  on  health  dan- 
gers posed  by  industrialization,  urbani2atiorL,  and  immigratiQn. 
Disease  and  its  social  construction  have  been  an  inqxxtant  dimen- 
sion of  American  culture  and  definitions  of  healtti  airi  disease  are 
important  barotneteis  of  who  w«  are  as  a  people.  Epidenics  (in- 
cluding AIDS),  the  haspital,  ethnicity,  race,  uibai  health  care,  con- 
troversies in  medical  ettiics,  and  medical  discoveries  Meets  with 
HISr-669.  Usually  offered  ahemate  springs 
HISTJTB  Visual  and  Material  Culture  (3)  This  course  combines 
two  inteixlisciplinary  and  often  overlapping  areas  of  study  for  exami- 
nation by  students  ofhistory  material  and  visual  cultural  studies.  The 
course  introduces  students  to  historiography  and  cultural  dieory  in 
both  fields  and  examines  methodologies  for  using  visual  and  material 
sources  to  study  American  cultural  and  social  history.  Meets  with 
HIST-670.  Usually  offered  ahemate  springs. 
HISr-371  Ideology,  Culture,  and  American  Politics  (3)  How 
have  American  political  leaders  justified  their  obgectiveS?  How 
have  popular  beliefs  and  attitudes  beai  reflected  in  ttie  ArtErican 
polifical  systenf?  This  coiise,  conceilrating  on  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury, exptores  flie  relationship  between  ArrEncan  political  life  on 
the  one  hand  and  ideas  and  popular  persuasions  on  fee  other  Meets 
withHKr-^71. 

HlSr-373  American  Jewish  History  (3)  Today  American  Jewry 
constitutes  the  preeminent  Diaspora  Jewish  comminity.  This 
course  traces  its  historical  devebpmait  by  exaniningtiie  wavesof 
Jewish  imrrigjation  to  the  Unied  States  and  the  institutions  that 
Ansrican  Jews  created  to  sustain  ttieir  oomrmnity.  Meets  with 
HISr-^73.  Usually  offered  alternate  qnings. 
HISr-376  Americans  and  their  Environment  (3)  Focuses  on  ttie 
ideas,  poUtics,  and  social  structures  that  have  influenced  Ameri- 
cans in  their  rdationship  with  dieir  iHtural  envinanrtsnt.  Includes 
how  Americans  have  viewed  and  valued  wilderness,  their  tred- 
meU  of  bnd,  and  thsir  uas  of  iiatural  resources  in  the  craitext  of 
U.S.  expansion  and  industrial  development.  Meets  with  HIST-676. 


HISr-377  History  In  the  Digital  Age  (3)  This  course  expkires  the 
impact  of  new  inlbmiation  technologies  on  historical  practices,  fo- 
cusing on  research,  teaching,  presentations  of  historical  materials, 
and  changes  in  piv>fessional  oig;anization  and  discourse.  Some  back- 
ground in  U.S.  history  is  reconmiended.  Meets  with  HIST-677. 
Usually  offered  every  spring 

HIST-378  History  and  Society  (3)  Topics  vary  by  section,  nay  be 
repeated  for  credit  with  differeil  topic.  Examines  the  conponeit 
partsof  societies  and  the  varying  ways  in  whidi  historians  analy» 
social  and  political  changes  over  time.  Designed  to  prepare  history 
majors  for  HIST-48(1'481,  this  seminar  errphaazes  flie  develqv 
ment  ofreseardi,  writing,  and  arBlytical  skills.  Usuallyoffeied  ev- 
ery spring. 

HISr-379  Topics  in  African  American  History  (3)  Topics  vary  by 
section,  may  be  repeated  for  credit  with  di  fleient  topic.  Rotating  top- 
ics include  American  slavery,  African  American  women,  the  civil 
rights  movement,  and  race  relations  in  ttie  United  States.  Some  back- 
ground in  U.S.  history  is  recommended  Meets  with  HIST-679. 
HISr-380  Topics  in  U.S.  History  (3)  Topics  vary  by  section,  may  be 
repeated  for  credit  with  different  topic.  Rotating  topics  include  labor 
and  workers,  espionage  and  natiorei  security,  radical  tradition,  politi- 
cal movements,  science  and  technologies,  film  and  history,  and  fami- 
lies  and  childhood.  Some  background  in  U.S.  history  is 
lecommended-  Meets  with  HIST-680. 

HISr-382  Civil  War  Institute  (3)  This  week-long  summerprogram 
introduces  participants  to  tiie  key  causes  and  consequences  of  the  war 
by  exploring  its  remnants  and  nsmembranoes  in  the  Washington, 
DC.  area.  The  intensive  program  combines  morning  presentations 
and  discussions  with  afternoon  field  trips.  Sites  include  Harper's 
Ferry,  Antietam,  Arlington  National  Cemetery,  Sherman  and  Grant 
Memorials,  Howard  University,  Fort  Stevens,  Frederick  Dou^ass 
Home,  Ford's  Theater,  and  a  flill-day  trip  to  Richmond  Meets  wifli 
HISr-682.  Usually  offered  every  summer. 
HISr-384  Hiroshima,  Nagasaki,  and  Beyond  (3)  Summer  study 
trip  to  Japan  in  conjunction  wifli  the  Nuclear  Studies  Institute.  Fo- 
cuses on  Japanese  wartime  aggression,  the  human  devastation 
wrought  by  the  atomic  bombings,  c  urrent  Japanese  and  intematioiial 
efforts  to  eliminate  nuclear  weapons,  and  the  building  of  closer  ties 
between  the  people  ofthe  United  States  and  Japan.  Participants  hear 
first-hand  accounts  of  atomic  bomb  survivors  and  Asian  victims  of 
Japanese  atrocities,  visit  sites  of  historical  and  cultural  significanoe, 
and  attend  commemorative  events.  Meets  witfi  HIST-684.  Usually 
offered  every  summer 

HIST-390  Independent  Readng  Course  in  History  (\-€)  Pre- 
requisite: permission  of  irBtructor  and  department  chair. 
HIST-392  Cooperative  Education  Field  Experience  (3-^  Pre- 
requisite: pemissionof  department  chair  and  Cooperative  Educa- 
tion office. 

HIST-480  Major  Seminv  I  (3)  Me&ods  and  netoials  ofhistori- 
cal  researdi  and  writing,  with  emphasis  onresources  ii  the  Wash- 
ington area  Students  design  andoutline  research  subjects  based  in 
part  on  tiie  use  of  primary  sources.  Required  of  all  history  majois. 
Normally  foUowed  by  HISr-481 .  Usually  offered  every  fal  Pre- 
requisite: senicr  or  second-semester  junior  standing. 
HIST-481  Major  Seminar  H  (3)  Completion  of  a  senior  thesis 
based  in  part  onfte  use  of primaiy  soiiee  nHterials.  Required  of  all 
history  riBJors.  Usually  ofTered  every  spring.  Prerequisite: 
HIST-480  and  senior  standing. 
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HIST-490  Independent  Study  Project  n  History  (1-^  Prereq- 
uisite: pemnssion  of  instructor  and  department  cfaair. 
HIST-491  Intemsliip  (y6)Prerequisite:  pemission  ofinstnrtor 
and  departmoit  chair. 

Graduate  and  Advanced  Undergraduate  Oourses 
HISr-082  Civil  War  Institute  (0)  Noncredit  optioa  Tins  week-long 
summer  program  introduces  participants  to  the  key  causes  and  conse- 
queaces  of  flie  war  by  exploring  its  remnants  and  remembrances  in 
the  Washington,  DC.  area.  The  intensive  program  combines mom- 
ing  presentations  and  discussions  wi^  afiemoon  field  trips.  Sites  in- 
clude Harper's  Ferry,  Antietam,  Arlington  National  Cemetery, 
Sherman  and  Grant  Memorials,  Howard  University,  Fort  Stevens, 
Frederick  Douglass  Home,  Ford's  Theater,  anda  fiiD-daytr^  to  Rich- 
mond. Meets  with  HIST-382/682.  Usually  oflfered  every  summer. 
HI^-084  Hiroshima,  Nagasaki,  and  Beyond  (0)  Noncredit  op- 
tion. Summer  study  trip  to  Japan  in  conjunction  with  flie  Nuclear 
Studies  Institute.  Focuses  on  Japanese  wartime  aggression,  the  hu- 
man devastation  wrou^t  by  the  atomic  bombings,  current  Japanese 
and  international  efforts  to  eliminate  nuclear  weapons,  and  4ie  build- 
ing of  doser  ties  between  the  people  of  die  United  States  and  Japan. 
Participants  hear  first-hand  accounts  of  atomic  bomb  survivors  and 
Asian  victims  of  Japanese  atrocities,  visit  sites  of  historical  and  cul- 
tural significance,  and  attetxi  commemorative  events.  Meets  with 
HISr-384/684.  Usually  offered  every  summer. 
HIST-500  Studies  in  History  (3)  Topics  vary  by  secticm,  may  be 
repeated  for  aedit  widi  different  topic.  Rotating  topics  in  nine- 
teeiih  and  twent  iefti  century  European  sttidies,  Russian  and  Soviet 
studies,  American  political,  social,  and  cultural  studies,  and  Ameri- 
can diplcmatic  and  military  studies  Usually  offered  every  term 
HISr-590  Independent  Reading  Course  in  History  (1-6)  Prereq- 
uisite: pemiission  of  instructor  and  department  chair. 
Gradu^e  Courses 

Note:  Whai  300-level  and  600-level  courses  meet  togettier,  regis- 
tration at  the  600-level  requires  graduate-level  asagnmraits  and 
hi^er  expectations  regarding  performance 
HIST-600  Ancient  Studies  (3)  Topics  vary  by  secticm,  may  be  re- 
peated for  credit  with  diffeierl  topic.  Topical  couraes  in  ancient 
Cireek  and  Roman  histoiy.  Meets  with  HIST-300. 
HISr-611  Atlantic  World  Studies  (3)  Topics  vary  by  section,  may 
be  repeated  for  credit  with  diferent  topic.  Rotating  topics  include  in- 
terpretations of  the  new  world  ideas  of  science  and  faith,  exchange  of 
goods  and  scientific  knowledge,  diasporas,  and  comparative  slavery. 
Some  background  in  European  and  U.S.  history  is  recommended. 
Meets  with  HIST-3 11. 

HISr-612  Studies  in  European  History  (3)  Topics  vary  by  section, 
may  be  repealed  for  credit  wifli  different  topic.  Rotating  topics  in- 
clude women  and  gender,  European  thought  and  ideologies,  nine- 
teenth-century revolutions,  development  of  the  social  sciences. 
Eastern  and  Central  Europe  of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries, 
society  and  culture  in  moikm  France,  modem  Germany,  the  Repub- 
lic of  Letters,  the  European  EnKghtennwit,  the  French  Revolution, 
and  media  and  mass  culture .  Some  background  in  European  history  is 
recommended  Meets  with  HIST-3 12. 

HIST-618  Nad  Gennany  (3)  The  political,  social,  and  econconic 
conditions  tiiat  made  it  possible  for  Ffitler  to  take  power.  The  nature 
ofTtei  mle.  Emphasis  on  Wcrid  U&r  n  and  flie  Holocaust  Meets 
wifti  HKT-318.  Usually  offered  every  spring. 


HISr-619  Hobcaust  (3)  Traces  the  history  of  anti-Senrtiaii  and 
the  development  of  racism  that  led  to  flie  Holocaust.  Examines  flie 
historical devebpment  ofthe  Final  Solution.  Considers  the  variety 
of  responses  to  Jewish  pasecution  by  the  Nazi  perpetrators,  the 
Jews,  and  the  nations  o  f  the  worid  Meets  with  HIST-3 1 9.  Usually 
ofToed  every  611. 

EaST-620  War  and  Diplomacy:  Napoleon  to  Bismarclc  (3)  De- 
scribes and  inteqirets  Napoleonic  wars  and  dipfomacy,  the  Ccn- 
gress  of  Vienna,  the  Concert  of  Europe,  flie  revolutions  of  1820, 
1 830,  and  1 848;  the  Crimean  V^,  tte  conflicts  of  Italian  and  Ger- 
man nationalism;  Bianardc's  d^ilomatic  system;  in^ierialism;  the 
partition  of  ALfiica;  rivalries  in  Asia;  Balkan  conflicts,  and  the  rocte 
of  \M)rid  War  L  Meets  wilii  HIST-320. 

Hl:^-621  War  and  Peace:  Bismarck  to  Hitfer  Qi)  The  two 
woiid  wars  and  their  backgxjunds  ofre  volution  and  depression  are 
focal  points  for  explaining  the  origins  of  wars  and  ftie  faflute  of 
peace  in  nxxiem  civiliziions.  Includes  imperialian  and  world 
politics,  Worid  War  I,  peace-making  at  \ferailles,  the  Great  De- 
pression, the  rise  of  ftie  Nazis,  fascists,  and  communist  Russia  and 
their  foreign  policies,  the  German  blit2krieg  in  Worid  War  II  and 
subsequent  allied  victories,  and  attempts  to  create  a  "brave  new 
woiW."  Nfeets  with  HISr-321 . 

HIST-627  IVvendeth  Century  Europe  (3)  There  is  sometiiing  in 
Europe's  past  fliat  gives  it  a  certain  tesilifflKe:  in  this  century  Eu- 
rope has  experienced  two  major  wars^  a  wave  ofcommunist  revo- 
lution, a  violent  reaction  in  ttie  formof  fascism,  and  the  horror  of 
rrBSS  extenrrinatiorL  Yet  Europe  today  is  quite  prosperous,  and 
there  are  better  links  between  the  Western  countries  and  their  com- 
munist counterparts  tiian  could  have  been  imagined  two  decades 
ago.  Me«te  wifli  HISr-327.  Usually  offered  ahernate  years. 
HISr-631  Modem  Revolutions  (^  The  theory,  patterns,  and 
practice  of  twentieth  century  revolutions,  and  ttie  revolutionary 
tradition  stemming  finm  the  Enlightenment,  French  Revolution, 
and  Marxism  Detailed  treatment  ofthe  Russian,  Nazi,  Chinese, 
Vietnamese,  and  Cuban  revolutions,  arxl  oonaderation  of  &e  ef- 
fects of  revolutions  and  the  revolutianary  potential  of  modem  in- 
dustrial societies.  Nfeets  with  HIST-331 .  Usually  offaed  aUemate 
years. 

HII?r-632  Contemporaiy  Historical  Studies  (3)  Topics  vary  by 
section,  may  be  repeated  for  credit  with  different  topic.  Rotating 
topics  indudingdeafli  in  history,  madness  in  histDry,historyofsex- 
uaUty,  and  women  in  European  history.  Meets  with  HIST-332. 
HICT-634  Victorian  Eng^nd  (3)  Examines  the  many  threats  to 
baditiond  bebefs  and  social  patterns  th^  ema^ed  in  the  nine- 
leetth  certury.  Subjects  include  the  effect  of  Darwinism  on  reli- 
gion, the  emergence  of  working-class  politics,  the  campaign  for 
female  sufiBiage,  discontert  in  Ireland,  and  fee  growftj  of  empire. 
Meets  with  HIST-334. 

Easr-*36  History  of  Ireland  P)  Survey  of  Irish  history  fiomthe 
Gadic  invasions  to  the  present,  focusing  on  the  developnent  of 
Irish  cultural  aixl  national  identity.  Meets  with  HIST-3  36. 
HISr-637  British  Studies  (3)  Topics  vary  by  section,  rray  be  re- 
peated for  credit  wih  different  topic.  Rotating  topics,  iixjuding 
Ilanoverian  England,  Edwardian  England,  ttie  British  >M9iking 
class  experience,  and  popular  culture  in  modern  Britain.  Meete 
wifliHISrT-337. 
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inST-638  Society  and  Culture  in  Modem  France,  1789-Pn9ient 

(3)  Covox  the  major  issues  and  problems  in  flie  history  of  mudem 
France.  With  an  emphasis  on  social  and  cultural  history,  it  treats  sub- 
jects such  as  the  revolutionary  tradition  in  France,  nahonalism,  peas- 
ant life,  worker  culture,  domesticity  and  femily  life,  uibanism, 
empire,  the  World  Wkrs,  consumerism,  and  Americanization  ( \)Uise 
materials  include  memoirs,  novels,  and  films.  Meets  with  HlST-389. 
Usually  offered  ahemate  springs. 

HISr-640  Latin  American  Studies  (3)  Topics  vary  by  section, 
may  be  repeated  for  credit  with  different  topic.  Rotating  topics,  in- 
cluding the  diplomatic  history  of  Latin  America,  Latin  Ansrican 
intellectual  history,  and  Latin  American  feminisms.  Meets  wih 
HISr-340. 

HISr-644  Topics  in  Jemsfa  Ifistory  (3)  Topics  vary  by  section, 
may  be  repeated  for  credit  with  diffeent  topic.  Rotating  topics  in 
Jewish  history  exploring  one  theme,  or  period,  or  geographical  le- 
gionofthe  Jewish  past.  May  indudethe  historyof  women  in  Jew- 
ish tradition,  East  European  Jewiy,  the  world  of  the  shtetl, 
American  Jewish  women,  and  anti-Semitism.  Meets  with 
HISr-344. 

HISr-645  Rusaan  Studies  (3)  Topics  vary  by  section,  may  be  re- 
peated for  credit  with  different  topic.  Rotating  toprics,  including 
Rusian  social  history,  Russian  revoluticnary  tiiadition,  Russian 
disadents  and  dictators,  Rusaa  and  ttie  Wfest,  twentieth  century 
Russian  dtploraacy,  and  Russian  literature  and  93ciety.  Meets  with 
HlSr-345. 

insr-647  Asian  Studies  (3)  Topics  vary  by  section,  may  be  re- 
peated for  credit  with  different  topic.  Topical  courses  in  Asian  his- 
tory including  China  from  the  Ivfancfaus  to  Mao,  history  of  Japan, 
and  India  and  the  N^fest.  Meets  with  HIST-347. 
HICT-648  American  Culture  in  the  Nuclear  Age:  Living  with 
the  Bomb  (3)  Examines  the  evolution  of  American  culture  in  the 
nuclear  age,  with  particular  enrphaas  on  the  ways  in  which  the 
threat  of  nuclear  war  and  annihilation  have  shaped  American 
thou^t  aid  behavior.  Central  to  this  study  is  an  exploration  of  the 
history  of  the  niclear  arms  race  in  the  cortext  of  the  politics,  cul- 
ture, and  diplomacy  of  the  Cold  ^r.  Meets  with  HISr-348. 
Usually  offered  alternate  fells. 

HICT-6S0Cobnial  America:  1492  to  1763  (3)TbBfoundingand 
development  ofEn^and'sNorfii  American  colonies,  enxpbasaing. 
&e  original  impulses  and  methods  of  colanization,  Indian  peoples 
and  conflict,  non-English  immigration;  the  genesis  and  African 
background  of  the  dave  trade  and  davery,  and  the  creation  of  a 
doirinant  English  culture  in  an  ethnically  and  racially  diverse  soci- 
ety. Meets  witti  HISr-350.  Usually  offered  altonate  years 
HIST-6S1  Eraof  the  Revolution  and  Constitution  (3)  The  polit- 
ical and  social  history  of  the  American  Revolition,  emjiiasizing 
the  genesis  ofthe  revolutionary  conflict,  therevolutionas  a  "repub- 
licanrevohition,"  ttierevolution's  ideological  and  social  resuKsand 
their  effect  abroad,  and  the  fonnatioo  ofthe  Constitution  Meets 
with  HIST-351.  Usually  offered  alternate  years. 
HISr-^52  The  Era  of  the  New  Republic,  178^1850  (?)  The 
new  republic's  political  consolidation  during  its  first  critical  de- 
cades; itspiiysica],  ecxmonic,  and  political tranrformation  by  con- 
tineotal  expanaon;  the  tiansportation  and  industrial  revdutions 
and  the  cieatian  of  a  mass  democracy,  andttie  first  coofiDidations 


ovcrslaveiyinl832  1833andl848  1850.MeetswittiHISr-352 
I  Jsually  offered  alternate  >eais. 

HIST-653  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction  (3)  Chronological 
ctwerage  from  fee  Compnamise  of  1 850  to  the  final  withdrawal  of 
federal  troops  from  the  South  in  1877.  IncludesartebeDumrcfom^ 
sectional  conflict,  black  slavery,  secession,  and  postwar  racial  and 
political  problems.  Ftolitical  and  social  isues  are  emphasized, 
rather  than  a  narrative  of  battles  and  skirmidies.  Meets  with 
HJST-353.  Usually  offered  alternate  years. 
HIST-654  The  South  since  Reconstruction  (3)  The  ttieme  is  ttie 
South 's  struggle  with  the  issues  of  integration,  separation,  and 
self-definition  since  fee  Civil  W&r.  Reconstruction  and  redenp- 
tion,race  relations,  violence,  fee  rise  and  fall  ofttie  "Solid  Soufe," 
and  fee  "New  Soufe"  of  Jimmy  Carter.  Meets  wife  HISr-354. 
Usually  offered  alternate  years. 

HIST-655  Emergence  ofModern  America,  1877-1920  P)  The 
course  consideis  feemes  in  fee  nDdemizatJon  of  America;  fee  rise 
of  corporations  and  dties,  fee  influx  of  imrtigtanis  fiom  soufeem 
and  eastern  Europ)e,  and  the  advent  offee  new  d^ilomacy  and  im- 
perialism. Popuhsm  and  pnogiessivism.  Meets  wife  HIST-355. 
Usually  offered  attemate  years. 

HIST-656  Ttventiedi  Century  Amoica  0)  Life  in  the  twaitiefe 
century  is  diffaent  fiom  aD  other  periods  of  our  p>ast  To  under- 
stand why  requires  an  exaninatibn  offee  explosion  of  science  and 
technology,  the  growfe  of  govemmeot,  America's  inereaang  in- 
volvanait  in  fee  wodd,  fee  muWpUciion  of  pstitest  and  libaBtion 
movements,  the  new  politics,  and  neo-Keynesian  economics. 
Meets  wife  HISr-356. 

fflST-657  Amoica  between  die  Wars,  1919-1941  (3)  Follow- 
ing adecade  of  stability  and  pro^)erity,  fee  dislocations  caused  by 
fee  Great  Depression  disrupted  fee  hves  and  shook  fee  institution; 
ofthe  American  people,  leading  to  unpsrecedented  jxjlitical  and 
cultural  expeiimentation.  Emphasizing  bofe fee  contrasts  and  con- 
tinuities betweai  fee  1920s  and  1930s,  fee  course  investigates  the 
patterns  ofprohtical,  social,  cultural,  economic,  and  intdlectual  life 
during  the  interwar  period,  wife  spedal  enphasis  on  fee  tensions 
between  radical  and  conservative  tendencies.  Meets  with 
HIST-357. 

HIST-658  Women  ID  America  to  1850  (3)  Traces  fee  history  o  f 
women  in  Amaica  fiom  the  sdxteenfe  ferough  fee  mid-nineteenth 
century,  concairating  on  fee  lived  experioices  of  womai  as  well 
as  on  the  changing  definitions,  pjerceptions,  and  uses  of  ^nder 
Particular  attention  is  paid  to  race,  ethnicity,  and  dass,  as  well  as  to 
regional  cultures.  Additional  feemes  include  famQy,  work,  and  re- 
Kgioa  Meets  wife  HIST-358.  Usually  offered  alternate  falls. 
HIST-659  Women  m  America,  1850  to  Present  (3)  Traces  fee 
history  of  women  in  AnKrica  fiiom  fee  mid-nineteenfe  through  tie 
late  twentieth  centwy,  eiifAiasi2dng  women's  radically  different 
experiences  as  well  as  corrmon  p>erceptioDS  and  uses  of  gender 
Particular  attention  is  paid  to  race,  ethnicity,  and  class,  wife  the 
premise  that  gender  is  a  historically-spedfic  cultural  construct 
Meets  wife  HISr-359.  Usually  oQered  alternate  falls. 
mST-660U5.  Foreign  Rdations,  1774-1914(3)TTiehistoiy  of 
United  States  diplorracy  (and  ofeer  forms  of  international  rela- 
tions) (kim  fee  Revolution  to  the  eve  of  Wforid  War  I.  Focus  on 
policymaking  and  makeis;  on  such  long-term  issues  siKih  as 
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unilateralism,  imperialism,  and  neutrality,  and  on  economics  and  ide- 
ology. Meets  with  HIST-360.  Usually  offered  alteniate  Ms. 
HIST-661  VS.  Foreign  Retatmns  since  1914  (3)  The  history  of 
United  States  diplomacy  (and  otho"  fijims  of  intematicsBl  rela- 
tions) since  the  onset  of  World  Warl.  Focus  on  policymaking  and 
makers;  on  long-term  issues  as  isolationism,  go-it-alone 
unilateialisnn,  and  interventionism;  on  ideology,  eoononics,  and 
related  domestic  poIitics,and  co  growingU.S.  attention  to miUtary 
and  national  security  matters.  Meets  wih  HISr-361.  Usually  of- 
fered every  spring. 

HISr-662  America  and  the  Cold  War  (3)  Focusing  on  the  years 
1945-1989,  this  course  explores  the  international  and  domestic  ori- 
gins o  f the  Cold  War,  its  impact  on  American  politics  and  culture,  tfie 
rise  of  flie  national  security  state,  and  crises  such  as  the  Korean  war, 
the  Cuban  missile  crisis,  and  Vietnam.  Meets  with  HIST-362.  Usually 
offered  every  spring. 

HISr-664  U.S.  Presidential  Elections  (3)  This  course  reinterprets 
U.S.  history  from  the  perspective  of  the  nation's  quadrennial  contests 
for  national  leadership.  It  shows  how  presidential  elections  both  re- 
flect arjd  influence  major  trends  and  episodes  of  the  American  past 
The  course  combines  narrative  history  with  political  and  economic 
models  to  present  a  comprehensive  tfieory  of  American  presidential 
electiorB.  A  portion  of  tfie  course  focuses  on  the  cureent  dection 
cycyle,  with  gtiest  speakers  contributing  information  and  adding  to 
analysis.  Meets  with  HIST-364.  Usually  ofered  ahemate  fells. 
HISr-665  Postmodern  America  (3)  Beginning  witfi  tfie  breakup  of 
the  post-World  War  11  order,  ttiis  course  explores  the  politics  of  flie 
19^s  and  1990s,  post-war  military  and  foreign  policies,  the  impact 
of  new  information  technologies,  changing  demographics  and  the  de- 
bate over  multi-cuhuralism,  the  "new"  economy,  globalization,  cul- 
tural changes,  and  the  emergence  of  postmodernism  in  American 
thought.  Meets  with  HIST-365.  Usually  offered  every  spring 
HISr-667  Oral  History  (3)  This  course  presents  the  theory,  practice, 
legal  arxl  ethical  issues,  and  uses  of  oral  history.  Through  field  work, 
students  gain  interviewing,  transcriphon,  and  analysis  skills  and  stud- 
ies the  advantages  and  limitations  of  oral  history  as  source  material. 
Reading  and  case  histories  are  drawn  from  modem  U.S.  history. 
Meets  with  HIST-367.  UsuaDy  offered  every  fell. 
HISr-668  Topics  in  Public  History  (3)  Topics  vary  by  section,  may 
be  repeated  for  credit  with  different  topic.  Rotating  topics  include  his- 
tory and  public  policy,  media  and  history,  regional  and  local  histories, 
andhistoric  sites.  Some  background  in  U.S.  Wstey  is  recommended. 
Meets  with  HIST-368. 

HIST-669  History  of  Medkine  in  the  United  States:  from 
Smallpax  to  AIDS  (3)  Health,  disease,  and  medicine's  role  in 
.\merican  society  and  culture  with  a  special  focus  on  health  dan- 
gers posed  by  industriaUzatioii,  urbanizaticm,  and  imrrigration. 
Disease  and  its  social  construction  have  been  aa  in^nrtant  dimen- 
sion of  American  culture  and  definitions  of  health  and  disease  are 
irr^rtail  barometers  of  who  we  are  as  a  peojie.  I^detrics  (in- 
cluding AIDS),  the  hospital,  eflinicity,  race,  urban  health  care,  con- 
troversies in  nsdical  ethics,  and  medical  discoveries.  Meets  with 
HIST-369.  Usually  ofTered  alternate  springs. 
HIST-ffTO  Visual  and  Material  Culture  (3)  This  course  combines 
two  interdisciplinary  and  often  overlapping  areas  of  study  for  exami- 
nation by  students  ofhistory :  material  and  visual  cultural  studies.  The 
course  introduces  students  to  historiography  and  cultural  theory  in 
both  fields  and  examines  methodologies  for  using  visual  and  material 


sources  to  study  American  cultural  and  social  history.  Meets  wifli 
HIST-370.  Usually  offered  alternate  springs. 
HISr-671  Ideolog);  Culture,  and  American  PoKtics  (3)  How 
have  American  political  leaders  justified  their  objectives?  How 
have  popular  beliefs  and  attitudes  been  reflected  in  the  American 
political  systerri?  This  course,  concentrating  cm  the  twentiedi  c«i- 
tury,  expbres  ftie  rebtiondiip  between  Anerican  pditical  Ufe  on 
the  one  haid  and  ideas  and  popular  persuasions  on  tiie  otfao:  Meets 
wittiHISr-371. 

HISr-673  American  Jewish  Hstory  (3)  Today  American  Jewry 
constitutes  the  pr«eminait  Diaspcaa  Jewish  comnmiity.  This 
course  traces  itshistoricaldevekipment  by  examining  the  waves  of 
Jewish  immigration  to  the  United  States  and  the  institutions  tot 
American  Jews  created  to  sustain  their  oomrrunity.  Meets  wifli 
HISr-373.  Usually  ofTered  alternate  springs. 
HISr-676  Americans  and  their  EnviroDmMft  (3)  Focuses  on 
the  ideas,  politics,  and  social  structures  Ihathave  influenced  Amer- 
icans in  their  relationship  wittj  flieir  natural  environnBnt.  Includes 
how  AmaicatB  have  viewed  and  valued  wilderness,  ttieir  treat- 
meti  of  land,  and  their  use  of  iBtural  resources  in  the  context  of 
U.S.  exjjansion  and  industrial  devetopment.  Meets  with 
HISr-376. 

HlST-*77  History  in  the  Digital  Age  (3)  This  course  expbres  Ae 
impact  of  new  inibrriBtion  technologies  on  historical  practices,  fo- 
cusing on  research,  teaching,  presentations  of  historical  materials, 
and  dianges  in  professional  organization  and  discourse.  Some  back- 
ground in  U.S.  history  is  recommeoded.  Me^  with  HlST-377. 
Usually  offered  every  spring. 

HIST-679  Topics  in  African  American  History  (3)  Topics  vary  by 
section,  may  be  rq»ated  for  credit  with  different  topic.  Rotating  top- 
ics include  American  slavery,  African  American  women,  ttie  civil 
ri^ts  movement,  and  race  relations  in  the  United  States.  Some  back- 
ground in  U.S.  history  is  recommended.  Meets  with  HlST-379. 
HIST-680  Topics  in  VS.  Histoiy  (3)  Topics  vary  by  section,  may  be  ~ 
repeated  tor  credit  with  different  topic.  Rotating  topics  include  labor 
and  workers,  espionage  and  national  security,  radical  tradition,  politi- 
cal movements,  science  and  technologies,  film  and  history,  and  femi- 
lies  and  childhood.  Some  background  in  U.S.  history  is 
recommended.  Meets  with  HIST-380. 

HlST-682  Civil  War  Institute  (3)  This  wedc-long  summer  program 
introduces  participants  to  tfie  key  causes  and  con  sequences  of  flie  war 
by  expksring  its  remnants  and  remembrances  in  ttie  Washington, 
D.C.  area.  The  intensive  program  combines  morning  presentations 
and  discussions  with  afternoon  field  trips.  Sites  include  Harper's 
Ferry,  Antietam,  Arlington  National  Cemetery,  Shertran  and  Grant 
Memorials,  Howard  University,  Fort  Stevens,  Frederick  Douglass 
Home,  Fold's  Theater,  and  a  fiill-day  trip  to  Richmood,  Meets  with 
HIST-382.  Usually  offered  every  summer. 
HIST-684  Hiroshima,  Nagasaki,  and  Beyond  (3)  Surrrmer  study 
trip  to  Japan  in  conjunction  witfi  tiie  Nuclear  Studies  Institute.  Fo- 
cuses on  Japanese  wartime  aggression,  the  human  devastation 
wrought  by  the  atomic  bombings,  current  Japanese  and  international 
efforts  to  eliminate  nuclear  weapons,  and  flie  building  of  closer  ties 
between  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  Japan.  Participants  hear 
first-hand  accounts  of  atomic  bomb  survivors  and  Asian  victims  of 
Japanese  atrocities,  visit  sites  of  historical  and  cultural  significance, 
and  attend  commemorative  events.  Meets  with  HIST-384.  Usually 
offered  every  summer 
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HIST-690  Independent  Study  Project  in  History  (l-«)  Prerequi- 
site: permission  of  instmctor  and  dqjartmEnt  chair 
HIST-691  Internship  {\-G)  Prerequisite:  pennission  of  instructor 
and  department  chair. 

inST-692  Cooperative  Education  Field  Experience(3-6)/'/m^ 
uisite:  pemiission  of  department  chair  and  Cooperative  liducation  of- 
fice 

HIST-720  Colloquium  In  Modem  European  History  1789-1900 
(3)  Covers  major  issues  in  Eunopean  history  fixjm  1789  to  1900.  Inte- 
grates political,  social,  cultural,  intellectual,  diplomatic,  and  military 
subjects  and  their  historiography.  The  colloquium  assumes  basic 
knowledge  of  events.  Usually  offered  alternate  (alls. 
HIST-721  CoUoqahiin  in  Modon  European  History  since 
1 900  (3)  Covets  majcr  issues  in  European  history  since  1 900.  Inte- 
grates political,  social,  cultural,  intellectual,  dijAomatic,  aoi  mili- 
tary subjects  and  their  historiography.  The  colloquium  assumes 
basfc  knowled^  of  events.  Usially  offered  alternate  falls. 
HIST-727  Coloqumun  in  United  States  History  I:  to  1865  Q) 
The  oouise  assumes  the  student's  ianiliarity  with  factual  data  and 
concBnttates  on  analyzing  in^xrtant  historiographic  disputes  and 
developments  in  U.S.  history  to  the  aid  of  the  Qvil  W4u-.  Usually 
offered  every  611. 

HISrr-728  Coloquum  in  United  SUtes  History  IL  since  1865 
(3)  The  course  assumes  the  studeit's  familiarity  with  factual  data 
aixl  concentrates  on  analyzing  important  historiographic  disputes 
anddevekapments  in  U.S.historyfiDml865  to  the  present.  Usually 
offered  every  paring 

HIST-729  Public  History  Seminar  (3)  With  HlST-730,  this  oowx 
is  part  of  a  two  course  sequence  introducing  students  to  ideas,  de- 
bates, and  best  practices  in  the  field  of  public  history.  The  course  in- 
troduces students  to  the  historical  origins  of  public  history,  the 
historiography  and  major  paradigms  in  tie  field,  and  to  debates  about 
the  public  role  of  historians.  Usually  offered  every  fell. 
HIST-730  PubUc  History  Practicum  (3)  Witfi  HlST-729,  this 
course  is  part  of  a  two  course  sequence  introducing  students  to  ideas, 
debates,  and  best  practices  in  the  field  ofpubhc  history.  The  course  in- 
troduces students  to  the  best  practices  in  bodi  the  interpretation  ofhis- 
toiy  in  public  venues  and  the  management  ofheritage  sites.  Includes 
governance,  ethics,  interpretation,  evaluation,  exhibition  develop- 
ment, and  education  Usually  offered  every  fell. 
HISr-744  The  Historian's  Craft  (3)  Focuses  on  historical  theory, 
historical  methodology,  and  difierenoes  in  the  various  branches  of 
history,  ftings  togettier  graduate  students  wifli  various  specialties 
and  interests  and  creates  a  common  base  ofkno\*4edgs  and  experi- 
ence. Usually  offered  every  fell. 

HIST-751  Research  Seminar  in  European  History  (3) 
RepeataHe  for  credit.  Identification  and  development  of  leseardi 
subjects;  sources  and  ftieir  evaluatbn;  research  tediniques  and 
problems;  and  writing  and  argumentation  Students  research  and 
write  substantial  papers  based  largely  on  primary  sources.  UsuaDy 
offeicd  every  spring 

HISr-752  Research  Seimnar  in  United  States  History  (3)  Re- 
peatable  for  credit.  Identification  and  development  ofieseaich  sub- 
jects; sources  and  their  evaluation;  research  techniques  and 
problems;  and  writing  and  argumeitation  Students  research  and 
write  substantial  papers  based  largely  on  primary  soirees.  Lfeually 
offered  ewry  ^ning 


HIST-797  Master's  Thesis  Seminar  (1-6)  Usually  offered  every 
term 

HlST-799  Doctoral  Dissertation  Seminar  (1-12)  Usually  of- 
fered every  term 

University  Honors  Program 

Undergraduate  Courses 

HNRS-300  Honors  Colloquium  in  Arts  and  Humanities  (3) 

Topics  vaiy  by  section,  may  be  repeded  for  credit  with  differeit 
topic.  Usially  offered  e  very  term  Prerequisite:  pemissicn  ofLtai- 
vcrsity  Honors  program  director. 

HNRS-301  Honors  CoUoquiimi  in  I^btural  and  Matfaematicai 
Sciences  (3)  Topics  vary  by  section,  may  be  repeated  for  credit 
with  diflerent  topic.  Usually  oftered  every  tam.  Premquisite:  per- 
misaon  of  University  Honors  program  director. 
HNRS-302  Honors  Colloquium  in  Social  Scieoces  (3)  Topics 
vary  by  section,  may  be  repeated  for  credit  with  different  topic. 
Usually  offeredeveryterm  Prerequisite:  peimissionofUniversity 
Honors  piogram  director. 

HNRS-390  Honors  Independent  Readu^  Course  (1-6)  f^- 
reqwsite:  peimission  of  instructor  and  Uruversity  Honors  |rogiam 
director 

HNRS-490  Honors  Independent  Study  IVoject  (1-6)  Prerequi- 
site: permission  of  instructor  and  University  Honors  piogiaiii  di- 
rector. 

Interdisciplinary:  Multi-Ethnic  Studies 

Undergraduate  Courses 
IDIS-210/IDIS-210GContemporary  Multi-Ethnic  Voices  4: 2  (3) 

This  course  examines  how  ethnicity  affects  flie  oigani^ion  of  soci- 
ety, the  relationship  between  and  among  tfie  individual,  communi- 
ties, and  society,  and  how  artists  negotiate  dieir  own  understanding  of 
ethnicity  in  contemporary  American  society.  Literature,  films,  thea- 
tre, walking  tours,  and  a  community  service  project  introduce  stu- 
dents to  the  critical  concepts,  patterns,  and  issues  that  reflect 
muhi-eflmic  perspectives  The  course  also  explores  die  relationship 
between  edmicity,  values,  and  edncs  in  American  society  and  fosters 
critical  thinking  based  on  reasoned  evidence.  Prerequisite  for  Gen- 
eral Education  credit:  ANTH-150GorPSYO105GorSOCY-100G 
or  WGST-125G 

Business:  International  Business 

Undergraduate  Courses 

IBUS-200/IBUS-200G  The  Global  Marketplace  3:2  (3)  An  explo- 
ration of  the  gbbal  business  environment,  with  a  focus  en  die  cultural 
dimensions  involved  in  conducting  business  across  national  bound- 
aries, as  well  as  the  role  that  business  plays  in  both  die  international 
economy  and  in  the  preservation  of  finite  worid  resources.  Usually 
offered  every  term.  Prerequisite  for  General  Education  credit. 
ECON-llOG  or  GOVT-130G  or  HIST-120G  or  SIS-105G  or 
SlS-llOG  Note:  This  course  is  designed  for  non-business  majors 
only  and  should  net  be  taken  by  students  who  have  a  declared  or  in- 
tended major  in  business  administration. 

IBUS-300  Fundamentals  of  International  Business  (3)  An  in- 
troductory course  that  studies  the  nature  and  scope  of  international 
trade  and  investment,  international  instititions,  the  international 
monetary  system andexchangemaikets,  and  some  of  flie  major  is- 
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sues  involved  in  the  fiinction^  aspects  of  intematiMial  business. 
Usually  offered  every  tenn  Prerequisite:  upper-di  vision  standing, 
IBUS-301  International  Marketing  (3)  The  concepts  and  prac- 
tices of  maiketing  across  national  bordeis  and  the  adaptations  to 
the  mariffitingprogram  required  because  of  the  different  needs,  en- 
vironmental constraints,  and  forms  of  oonpetition  in  foreign  mar- 
kets. Usually  offered  every  tarn.  Prerequisite:  MKTG-300  and 
IBUS-3(X)  and  upper-division  standng. 

IBUS-302  International  Finance  (3)  The  structure  and  nature  of 
the  intematioaal  monetaiy  system  and  flie  operaticm  of  exchange 
markets,  foreign  exchange  exposure,  and  foreign  capital  martets. 
The  cost  of  capital  in  an  international  context  is  also  studied,  as  well 
as  some  of  the  major  issues  in  intetnaticnal  accounting,  taxation, 
and  banking.  Usually  offered  every  term  Prerequisite:  IBUS-300, 
FlN-365,  and  upper-division  Sanding. 

IBUS-320  Practice  of  Business  In  the  European  Union  (3)  Offered 
as  part  of  flie  AU  Abroad  program  in  Brussels,  this  course  looks  at 
how  the  European  Union  shapes  the  international  business  environ- 
ment. It  explores  ttie  EUs  economic,  legal,  and  political  structures 
fliat  govern  business  practice  in  Europe.  It  also  studies  how  busi- 
nesses try  to  shape  that  environment  by  influencing  EU  pohcy  mak- 
ing. Usually  offered  every  spring. 

IBUS-391  Internstiip  in  IntematiDnal  Business  (1-6)  Provides 
students  with  the  opportinity  to  blend  practical  business  >wotk  ex- 
perience with  academic  study.  The  acadarnic  workload  varies  de- 
pending on  4ie  intem^p  credit  to  be  earned.  Prerequisite: 
IBUS-300,  upper-division  standing,  9  additional  credit  hours  in 
buaness  courses,  and  permission  of  instructor  and  department 
chair. 

IBUS-392  CooperativeEducationFieldExperience  (i-6)Pre- 
requisite:  IBUS-300,  upper-division  standing  9  additional  credit 
hoirs  in  business  courses,  and  permission  o  f  instructor  and  depart- 
nxnt  chair  and  Cooperative  Education  office. 
IBUS-401  CulturalEnvironmentofInternationalBuaness(3) 
The  cultural  factors  affecting  intematiorial  business  operations  aid 
thOT  influence  on  the  principal  business  fimctioDS  of  finarKe ,  rmr- 
keting,  procuiemerl,  production,  pubUc  and  external  relatbns,  and 
research  and  development.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequi- 
site: IBUS-300  and  upper-division  standing. 
IBUS-4Q2  International  Human  Resource  Management  (3) 
Focuses  on  the  conponsats  of  international  human  resource  nan- 
agementand  how  they  are  used  by  miltinational  corporations.  Stu- 
dents examine  international  compensation  systems,  international 
recruiting  policies,  intemational  training  and  development  pro- 
grams, international  labor  relations  issues,  performance  appraisal 
in  ttje  intematknial  environment,  cross-cultural  consideraticms,  aid 
safety  and  termination  considerations.  Usually  offered  every 
spring.  Prerequisite:  IBUS-300  and  upper-division  standing. 
IBUS-404  International  Accountng  and  Financial  Consulting 
(3)  This  course  expbres  4ie  issues  and  tasks  involved  in  intema- 
tional  accounting  and  financial  consulting.  Focuses  piirrBrily  on 
the  contait  of  intematioiBl  coiBulting  practice  and  developing  the 
skills  necessary  to  corr|)ete  in  this  enviromnent.  Prerequisite: 
IBUS-300,  ACCT-241,  and  i^per-divisian  standing. 
IBUS-408  Export-Import  Managemoit  (3)  The  management  of 
flie  marketing  processes  of  export/import  operations,  particularly  for 
small  and  medium  size  firms.  Includes  the  decisions  involved  with 


export/import  activities,  maiket  selection  strategies,  distributor  and 
supplier  sdection  considerahons,  financing  operations,  supporting 
documentation,  and  the  general  management  of  export/import  mar- 
keting variables.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite:  up- 
per-division standing. 

IBUS-409  Dauphine  Semester  (3)  Topics  vary  by  section,  may  be 
repeated  for  credit  with  different  topic.  Students  enroD  in  courses  of 
fered  by  ttie  University  of  Paris-Dauphine.  Classes  are  tai^t  in 
French.  Usually  ofieied  every  term. 

IBUS-410  CERAM  Semester  (3)  Topics  vary  by  section,  may  be 
repeated  for  credit  with  different  topic.  Students  enroll  in  courses  of^ 
fered  by  the  Euro  American  Institute  of  Tedmology  (EAI  Tech)  lo- 
cated in  Sophia  Antipolis,  FrajKe.  Classes  are  taught  in  English. 
Usually  offered  every  term. 

IBUS^20,  IBUS421  Intemational  Business  and  Tl-ade  Semi- 
nar I  (4),  11  (4)  Provides  an  in-depth  introduction  to  the  nature  aixi 
workings  of  intemational  business  and  trade  through  lectures  and 
seninars  with  decision  makers  in  Washington,  DC.  Also  focuses 
on  ftie  fimctioiEil  opeiaticms  of  intemational  business  induding 
marketing,  HRM,  finance,  accounting,  and  intematioiHl  law. 
Usually  offered  every  term  Prerequisite:  aimission  t)  the  Wadi- 
ington  SanestCT  Prtjgram 

IBUS-422  Intemational  Business  and  TVade  Seminar  Re- 
search Project  (4)  For  studaits  in  the  program  who  wish  to  con- 
duct substantive  researdi  Students  are  eiBouraged  to  utilize  toe 
resources  o  f  the  city  throu^  intoviews,  surveys,  andexaitination 
of  primary  and  secondary  sources  from  government  and  pnivste 
sector  or^gpnizations.  Usually  oferedevery  term  Prerequisite:  ad- 
mission to  the  Warrington  Semester  Program. 
IBlJS-423  InternalionalBusiness  and  'bade  btemship (4)  An 
opportunity  to  intem  with  one  of  maity  national  and  multiiBtional 
agencies  and  organizations  while  participating  in  this  jnogram. 
The  work  component  is  snjplanented  by  dass  discussions  and  as- 
sigrments.  Usually  offered  evay  term  Prerequisite:  admission  to 
the  Washington  Semester  Program. 

IBUS-490  Independent  Study  Project  in  Intemational  Bua- 
ness (1-3)  Prerequisite:  IBUS-300,  upper-division  standing,  and 
permission  of  instructor,  department  chaii;  smd  associate  dean. 
Graduate  Courses 

IBUS-618  Manager  in  the  Intmiational  Economy  (3)  The  prac- 
tices and  principles  involved  in  conducting  the  fimctional  aspects  of 
business  in  an  interaahonal  context;  includes  the  study  of  the  nature, 
scope,  and  trends  of  international  business  as  well  as  the  international 
monetary  system,  intemational  agreements,  and  considerations  re- 
sulting from  the  environmental  differences  between  nations  Usually 
offered  every  term. 

IBUS-636  Global  Strategy  and  Management  (1^  This  course 
gives  students  an  uixierstanding  of  tfie  intemational  dimensions  of 
business  strategies.  Using  case  studies  of  multi-national  corporations, 
students  arely  ze  and  make  recommerrdariorB  with  regard  to  strategic 
decisions  ttiat  corrqMnies  fece  in  today's  rapidly  changing  environ- 
ment of  gbbal  competition.  Usually  offered  once  a  year 
IBUS-637Cross-Cultural  Management(15)  This  course  prepares 
workers,  managers,  and  consultants  for  i\e  muhi-cuhural  business 
environment.  In  this  course  students  leam  how  to  develop  cultui^ 
ally-sawy  management  and  communication  styles  to  more  effec- 
tively promote  their  objectives,  understand  how  to  optimally  interact 
with  co-vMarkers  who  may  have  different  cultural  values,  and  then 
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take  on  nxitc  ambitious  tasks  such  as  resolving  conflicts  and  manag- 
ing or  woiking  through  change.  Usually  offered  every  term. 
IBUS-640  Dauphlne  Semester  (15-12)  Topics  vary  by  section, 
may  be  repeated  for  credit  with  different  topic.  Students  enroll  in 
ctmrses  ofltjred  by  the  University  of  Paris,  Dauphine.  Classes  are 
taught  in  French.  Usually  offered  every  term. 
lBllS-685  Topics  bi  Internatkinal  Business  (1  S-9f  Topics  vary  by 
section,  may  be  repeated  for  credit  with  different  topic.  Rotating  top- 
ics related  to  cuneut  and  emeiging  issues  in  international  busiiKss. 
IBUS-690  Independent  Study  Project  (1-6)  Pretvqumte:  per- 
mission of  instructor  and  department  chair. 
lBUS-691  Internship  (1.5)  Prerequisite:  permission  of  instructor 
and  department  chair.  Note:  may  be  taken  pass'fcil  only. 
IBlJS-692  Cooperative  Education  Fidd  Expaience  (3-6)  Pm- 
reqidsite:  permissicD  of  department  chair  and  Cooperative  Edisa- 
tion  ofBce. 

IBUS-700  International  Finance  (3)  Financial  operation  of  die 
multinational  firm,  including  tfie  sources  of  fimds,  foreign  investment 
decisioie,  and  intematioDal  transactions  and  taxation.  Also  included 
is  a  study  of  tfie  related  aspects  of  the  international  monetary  system, 
foreign  exchange  markets,  and  intematicnal  banking.  PrereqmsUe: 
lBUS-618. 

IBUS-701  International  Banking  (15)  Familiarizes  students  with 
the  environment  and  modus  operandi  of  multinational  banks,  with  the 
focus  on  policy-  and  concept-oriented  issues  in  international  banking. 
Includes  the  structure  of  international  banking,  basic  fimctions  of  in- 
ternational banks,  offshore  banking,  ftneign  exchange  management, 
risk  management,  off-balance  sheet  activities,  the  regulatory  en viion- 
ment,  country  and  political  ride  assesanent,  and  international  bank 
supervision,  all  addressed  from  bofli  a  theoretical  and  practical  view- 
point Prerequisite:  FIN-614  and  IBUS-618. 
IBUS-702  Strategic  Management  of  Multinational  Corporations 
(15)  This  course  buikls  on  the  foundation  of  IBUS-618  Manager  in 
the  International  Economy  and  focuses  on  the  fiindamental  strategic 
and  organizational  challenges  facing  multinational  firms.  It  addresses 
questions  such  as  why  firms  go  abroad,  what  differentiates  a  global 
fiom  a  multi-donKStic  industry,  what  are  tfie  sources  of  competitive 
advantage  in  a  global  context,  how  a  multinational  firm  plays  the 
global  "chess  game,"  how  firms  choose  an  optimal  global  structure, 
and  how  companies  ensure  gtobal  coordination  and  knowledge  trans- 
fer. Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite:  IBUS-618. 
IBUS-703  Global  Mark^  Entry  Strategies  (3)  Throu^  the  use  of 
case  studies,  this  course  systematically  analyzes  the  four  permuta- 
tions of  flie  global  market  entry  challenge:  firms  fiom  developed  mar- 
kets entering  ottier  developed  markets;  firms  from  developed  markets 
entering  emerging  markets;  firms  from  emeiging  markets  entering 
developed  markets;  and  firms  fixam  emerging  maikets  entering  other 
emeiging  maikets.  An  additional  focus  of  the  course  is  tfie  devekip- 
ment  of  global  brand  portlblws,  distribution  networks,  and  pricing 
mechanisms.  Prerequisite:  MKTG-612and  IBUS-618. 
IBUS-705  Export/Import  Man^ement  (15)  The  study  of  ttie 
practices  and  fvocedures  of  the  export  and  irrpjrt  pitxjesses.  The 
em(iiasis  is  on  intematioiBi  logistics,  the  role  of  the  intematioDal 
trade  intennediaries,  and  flie  developmenl  of  the  export  marketing 
program,  particularly  for  small  con5)anies.  Prerequisite: 
MKTG-612anl  FIN-614. 

IBlJS-707  Managing  HumanRescurcesin  IVbiltinational  Cor- 
porations (15)  The  buman  resource  irt^dications  associated  with 


working  in  the  international  arena  with  eitphasis  on  the  relation- 
ship of  culture  to  human  resource  management,  international 
hwrvn  reiource  management  strategy,  selecting  employees  for  in- 
ternational operations,  performance  appraisal  and  cotrpensatioa 
Prerequisite:  IBUS-618. 

IBUS-708  Issues  in  International  IVaining  md  Labor  Rela- 
tions (15)  The  human  resource  irrplications  associated  with 
woiking  in  the  intenstional  arena,  with  errphaas  on  training  and 
development,  labor  relations,  instruction  and  productivity,  security 
and  safety,  and  teimination  and  repatriation.  Prerequisite: 
IBUS-618. 

IBUS-709  Comparative  Managemoit  Systems  (3)  The  study  of 
business  organizational  stmctures  and  management  procedures  in 
diffaent  international  environments  and  the  applications  of  ituxM^ 
tant  foreign  dewlopnents  in  management  for  U.S.  business.  Pre- 
reqmsite:  IBUS-618. 

IBUS-740  Project  Finance  in  Devektping  and  D-ansidonal 
Ecommies  (15)  Covers  the  entire  cycle  of  issues  and  activities  in 
the  field  of  project  finance,  especially  as  practiced  indevdoping 
and  tiansitional  ecotBinies.  Use  of  case  studies  and  real  project 
nxxiels  to  examine  techniques  and  strategies  cutmitly  used  m 
multinational  institutions,  such  as  the  htemational  Finance  Corpo- 
ration, to  conduct  staid-akne  private  sector  projects.  Usually  of- 
feted  eveiy  fiiU. 

IBUS-741  Inta^atkinal  Technok>gy  IVansfa-  (15)  Expbres 
the  role  and  growing  importance  of  technobgy  transfer  in  irtema- 
tional  business  and  trade  within  a  broad  context  of  cultural,  politi- 
cal, legal,  and  economic  environments.  The  management  of 
technology  transfers  as  viewed  from  an  international  consulting 
perspective.  Indudes  case  analysis,  projectsi  class  lecture,  and  dis- 
cussion. Usually  offered  every  611. 

IBUS-742  Analysis  of  Into-national  Buaness  Expansion  (1^ 
Addresses  five  esseitial  aspects  of  international  business  expan- 
sion; markets,  products/services,  business  financing,  oii^iniza- 
tional  leadetsh^,  and  conpetiti  ve  standing  all  as  seen  in  a  global 
setting.  Logical  models  for  diagnosing  and  focusing  on  bisiness 
problems  and  opportunities  are  presented.  Real-life  nitemational 
business  problems  are  analyzed  finm  the  perspective  of  consul- 
tants. Usually  offered  eveiy  spring. 

IBUS-743  International  Advertising  and  Branding  Strategy 
(1 5)  As  films  internationalize,  two  key  questions  are  whether  flie 
brand  image  in  the  home  market  enjoys  pre-entry  equity  in  the  new 
market,  and  whether  the  best  strategy  is  to  standardize  or  adapt  the 
brand  positioning  to  the  new  environment.  This  course  covers  te 
tfiree  essential  tasks  of  the  international  brand  manager  creating  the 
brand,  communicating  the  brand  through  media,  and  competing  ja- 
teraationally  with  the  brand.  Prerequisite:  IBUS-618  or  permissicn 
of  instructor 

IBUS-744  International  Dimensions  in  Management:  Study 
Abroad  Project  (3)  Students  develop  a  deeper  understanding  of  flie 
intemational  dimension  of  management  through  a  combination  of 
class  preparation  and  study  abroad  Students  play  an  active  role  in  flie 
design  of  the  course,  which  varies  according  to  the  specific  indus- 
try/country. The  travel  component  includes  company  visits  and  struc- 
tured meetings  with  business  executives  and  experts,  and  provides  an 
important  experiential  element  to  the  study  of  intemational  business 
environments.  Prerequisite:  IBUS-618  or  pennission  of  instiuctor 
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lBUS-745  Global  Supply  Chain  Management  (3)  This  course  in- 
tioduces  a  set  of  approaches  designed  to  eflficiently  integrate  suppli- 
ers, manufacturers,  warehouses,  and  stores  so  that  meichandise  is 
produced  and  distributed  at  the  right  quantities,  to  tfie  right  locations, 
and  at  the  right  time  in  order  to  minimize  systemize  costs  while  satis- 
fying SCTvice  level  requirements.  The  course  utilizes  case  studies  and 
computer  simulations  to  illustrate  and  reinforce  effective  supply 
cham  management  approaches  in  bofli  global  and  domestic  organiza- 
tions. Usually  offered  once  a  year. 

I BUS-746  GHob  al  Emerging  Market  (3)  This  course  examines  cui^ 
rent  global  trends  influencing  the  global  emerging  market  as  part  of 
the  global  marketplace  and  provides  practical  knowledge  on  effective 
execution  of  cross-border  transactions  and  M  &  A,  as  well  as  recom- 
meixlations  for  setting  up  international  joint  ventures,  participation 
in  fiee  economic  zones,  and  preparation  of  import-export  transac- 
tions. The  course  erT^)hasizes  the  various  oiganizational  forms  of  in- 
vestment in  emerging  markete,  methods  of  reduction  of  political  and 
economic  risk  of  investment,  and  efifective  forms  trade  witfi  tfiese 
markets  An  additional  focus  is  the  role  of  private  investment  in  the 
reduction  of  poverty  and  unemployment,  and  the  fight  against  global 
terrorian.  Usually  offered  once  a  year. 

IBUS-747  Doing  Business  in  Difierent  National  and  Cultural  En- 
viron ments  (1  ^)  This  course  develops  an  understaixling  of  the  busi- 
ness environment  facing  multinational  frrms  in  different  country 
contexts,  particularly  in  emerging  and  tranation  economies.  En^iha- 
sis  is  placed  on  identifying  iactors  that  influence  rational  competi- 
tiveness, understanding  why  some  countries  are  n»re  competitive 
than  others,  and  how  institutions  affect  the  businessenvironmeot.  The 
course  also  includes  an  introduction  to  corporate  governance  struc- 
tures and  how  they  differ  across  countries.  Usually  offered  once  a 
year. 

IBUS-748  Management  in  Emerging  Markets  (IS)  This  course 
develops  an  understanding  of  the  unique  strategic  and  managerial 
challenges  feeing  muhinationa]  firms,  particularly  in  emerging  and 
transition  economies,  and  the  managerial  challenges  associated  with 
running  multinational  oiganizations.  The  course  focuses  on  the  frim- 
and  industry-level  of  analysis  and  the  managerial  and  strat^ic  issues 
associated  with  doing  business  in  different  country  contexts.  Usually 
offered  once  a  year. 

Business:  Information  Technology 

Undergraduate  Courses 

ITEC-333  Topics  in  Information  Technology  (3)  Topics  vary  by 
section,  may  be  repeated  for  credit  with  different  topic.  Rotating  top- 
ics include  emerging  technologies  and  new  management  approaches. 
Usually  offered  once  a  year 

ITEC-334  Computer  Programming  in  the  Web  Era  (3)  Looking 
to  a  fiiture  when  users  can  make  improvements  to  the  applications  in- 
side their  computers,  this  course  gives  students  moce  control  over 
their  computers.  It  provides  hands-on  opportunities  to  work  with  a 
variety  of  programming  languages  and  techniques,  including  applets, 
scripts,  and  wd>  pages.  Usually  offered  every  term. 
lTEC-350  Introctaiction  to  Management  Information  Systans 
(3)  In  this  course  students  learn  how  oig^izations  can  use  manage- 
ment information  systems  (MIS)  strategically  to  improve  their  com- 
petitive position  in  the  market  The  course  covers  theories,  principles, 
and  business  cases  about  a  variety  ofM  IS  applications  supporting  dif- 
terent  oganizational  levels  and  fimctions.  ERP,  CRM,  SCM,  and 
other  important  enterprise  systems  are  emphasized  Oiganistional 


systems  for  e-govemment  and  non-profits  are  also  covered.  Prereq- 
uisite: rTBC-200  or  permission  of  instructor. 
ITEC-SSS Production/Operations  Management  (3)  Fundamental 
concepts  of  production/operations  management.  Basic  elements  of 
quality  control,  reliability  analysis,  total  quality  management,  deci- 
sion theory,  inventory  control,  linear  programming,  simulation, 
queuing,  and  project  management.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Pre- 
requisile:  ACCT-241,  ECON-200,  MATH- 211  or  MArH-221  (may 
be  taken  concurrently),  STAT-202,  and  upper-division  standing. 
il'EC-390  Independent  Reading  Course (1-6) Prertiquisite:  per- 
mission of  instructor  and  department  chair 
rrEC-392  Cooperative  Education  Field  Experience  (3-9)  Ptb- 
requisile:  permission  ofdepartment  chair  and  Cooperative  Education 
office. 

ITEC-454  Fimdamentals  of  Electronic  Commeice  (3)  Elec- 
tronic cortmerce,  the  buying  and  selling  of  information,  products, 
and  services  through  purely  electronic  neans,  promises  to  revolu- 
tionize the  conduct  of  business.  A  survey  of  oonsumCT-to-business 
arid  business-to-business  electronic  commerce  models,  systerrB, 
and  teciinical  solutions.  Includes  hands-on  projects  and  assign- 
ments. Usually  ofifered  every  term  Prerequisite:  rrEC-352  and 
upper-division  standing. 

ITEC-455  Systems  Analysis  and  Des^  (3)  The  first  step  in  every 
system  project  is  to  gather  requirements  fiom  the  system's  stake- 
holders. In  this  course  students  leam  stste-of  the-art  approaches  to 
performing  thi  s  activity.  They  develop  a  system  concept  statment  ttiat 
captures  the  essence  and  value  of  the  system;  analyze  user 
requirements;  model  those  requirments;  and  prepare  formal 
requiements  ^ecifications.  MeAods  include  use  case  modelng,  class 
diagrams,  and  object-oriented  tedmiques.  Prerequisite:  ITEC-200  or 
permission  of  department 

ITEC-470  Databases,  Data  Mining,  and  Knowledge 
Managm«it  (3)  This  course  introduces  tfie  important  concept  of 
data  modding  in  devdoping  the  skills  needed  to  transform  raw  data 
into  information  and  still  further  into  knowledge,  and  then  to  identify 
and  solve  a  variefy  of  problems.  Includes  data  warehousing,  data 
mining,  data  visualization,  search,  and  knowledge  manf^ement.  Pre- 
requisite: rrEC-200  or  permission  of  instructor. 
ITEC-48S  Semor  Workshop  in  Cbmputer  hfonnatioD  Sys- 
tems (3)  This  is  a  cqstone  course  in  in  formation  system  develop- 
ment. Students  demonstrate  their  mastery  of  the  tools  and 
techniques  of  information  system  development  by  partidpeting  in 
the  devebpment  of  a  real  world  information  system.  Usually  of- 
fered evay  term 

ITEC-490  Indepoident  Study  Project  (1-6)  Prerequisite:  pemiis- 
sion  of  instructor  and  department  chair. 

rrEC-491  Internship  (\ -6)  Prerequisite:  pemtission  of  instructor 
and  department  chair 

Graduate  Courses 

ITEC-610  Applied  Managerial  Statistics  (3)  The  decision-aiding 
tools  that  can  be  applied  by  managers  to  gain  insig^it  into  decision 
problems  range  from  simple  graphic  displays  of  data  to  sophisficated 
statistical  tests.  Students  use  real-world  data  sets  and  PC-based  soft- 
ware to  describe  sets  of  measurements,  conSruct  probability  distribu- 
tions, estimate  numerical  descriptive  measures,  and  build  multiple 
regression  rrwdels.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Note:  a  college-level 
finite  mathematics  course  is  hi^y  recommended. 
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ri'KC-611  Applied  Management  Science  (3)  l>signiiig  and  oper- 
ating complex  reat-world  systems  using  management  science  appli- 
cations in  production,  distribution,  transportation,  and  inventory 
management.  How  to  mathematically  model  decision  problems, 
solve  the  models  using  state-of-the-art  software,  analyze  output,  and 
implenient  results.  Prerequisite:  1TEC"-610. 
ITEC-612  Applied  Production  and  Operations  Management 
(15)  Provides  an  introduction  to  productian  and  operations  manage- 
ment (POM),  the  process  of  managing  people  and  resources  in  order 
to  produce  goods  or  provide  services.  Decisions  related  to  forecast- 
ing, aggregate  planning,  inventory  control,  supply  chain  manage- 
ment, sdieduling,  and  fecility  location  are  discussed.  Emphasis  is 
placed  on  ttie  development  of  models  to  represent  POM  decision 
problems  and  the  use  of  analytical  tools  and  software  to  support  ttie 
POM  fimction.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Preretjuisite:  ITIit'-610. 
ITEC-616  Mant^ment  Information  ^tems  (3)The  theoretical, 
tedinological,  practical,  and  managerial  foundations  of  management 
information  systems.  Includes  information  technologies,  systems  de- 
velopment, tt>e  impact  of  infomiation  systems  on  business  organiza- 
tions, information  technology  as  a  competitive  tool,  and  the 
management  of  information  systems  witei  domestic  and  multina- 
tional ccrporations  Introduces  students  to  current  systems  and  soft- 
ware. Usually  oftered  every  term. 

ITEC-630  ^stem  Requirements  and  Design  for  Managers  (3) 
This  course  introduces  system  development  methods  and  processes 
such  as  systems  analysis  and  design  modeling  methods  for  ob- 
ject-oriented and  data-driven  systems.  The  course  includes 
requirementsanalysis,  system  requirements  modeling,  database  prin- 
ciples, database  queries,  data  modeling,  and  relational  database  de- 
sign. Also  introduces  data  warehousing,  concurrency,  distributed 
databases,  and  web  applications,  and  includes  hands-on  lab  exercises 
and  a  team  project  Prerequisite:  rTEC-616  (may  be  taken  concur- 
rently) cr  pennission  of  instructor. 

ITEC-631  Operations  and  Information  Management  (3)  Intro- 
duction to  operations  and  services  man^ement  and  decision-aiding 
tools,  as  well  as  information  and  knowledge  systems  that  support 
mangers  in  their  decision-making  role.  Includes  statistical  analysis, 
forecasting,  capacity  planning,  project  management,  database  analy- 
sis, decision  support  tools,  information  systems,  information  technol- 
ogies, the  Internet,  and  systems  solutiona  Usually  oflEbred  every  temti. 
ITEC-636  Management  Information  Systems  for  Public  and 
Nonprofit  Organizations  (3)  This  course  covers  flie  ttieoretical, 
tedinological,  practical,  and  managerial  fomxlations  of  managonent 
information  systems.  Includes  tfie  role  of  in  formation  technologies  in 
organizations,  strategies  for  systems  development,  the  impact  of  in- 
fomiation systems  (IS)  on  public  organizations,  infomiation  technol- 
ogy (IT)  as  a  strategic  tool,  and  the  management  of  information 
systems  within  domestic  and  global  enterprises  The  course  intro- 
duces students  to  current  systems  and  software,  as  well  as  ethical  and 
social  issues,  managing  data,  information,  and  knowledge,  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Internet  on  government  and  social  systems,  electronic  col- 
laboraticn,  global  telecommunications,  decision  making  and  IT,  and 
managing  international  IS.  Usually  offered  every  fell.  Note:  for  non- 
business graduate  students  only. 

rrEC-640  Global  Connectivity  (1 5)  hitroduces  business  students 
to  current  and  emerging  technologies  in  telecommunications,  in- 
ternet, and  wireless.  Includes  case  studies  of  business  solutions  for 
global  firms.  Prerequisite:  II  hC-616  (may  be  taken  concurrently)  or 
permission  of  instnctor. 


rrEC-641  Global  CoUaboralive  Technology  and  Virtual  Teams 
(1 S)  Information  technology  has  enabled  astonishing  communica- 
tion, but  working  over  distance  can  also  create  probleiiB.  Operating 
virtual  teams  is  a  required  competency  for  today's  manager.  This 
course  covers  the  conceptual,  practical,  and  technological  compo- 
nents of  building  and  managing  these  virtual  teams.  Theoretical  and 
behavioral  research  informs  learning  and  students  gain  hands-on  ex- 
perience with  state-of-the-art  collaborative  technologies. 
ITEC-^3  Consulting  Project  Management  and  Enterprise 
I'rocess  (3)  All  consulting  engagements  rely  upon  a  consultant's  skill 
in  the  areas  of  project  management  and  enterprise  process  analysis. 
Applying  project  management  techniques  helps  to  deliver  project 
on-timeand  on-budget,  outcomescritical  to  any  consulting  initiative. 
Consultants  must  also  understand  a  client's  enterprise  processes 
within  and  across  organizational  boundaries.  For  the  first,  student 
learning  is  based  on  the  industry-wide  Project  Management  Body  of 
Knowledge  (PMBOK)  For  the  second,  students  leam  methodology 
to  capture,  analyze,  and  improve  these  business  processes  and 
support  business  transfonnation  in  die  digital  age. 
ITEC-6S2  Strategic  Management  of  Global  Information  Sys- 
tems (15)  The  strategic  role  of  ^obal  information  systems  and  the 
management  issues  associated  witfi  planning  designing  and  leading 
global  information  systems  organizati«i.  Managerial  responsibilities 
and  strategies  are  presented  tiirough  reading,  cases,  structured  dis- 
cussions aixi  research  projects.  Prerequisite:  ITEC-eie  (may  be 
taken  concurrently)  or  permission  of  instructor. 
n'EC-653  Mani^;ii^  the  Global  Information  Systems  Organi- 
zation (15)  The  organization,  management  and  control  of  informa- 
tion systems  operation,  development,  implementation,  andpersonnel 
on  a  global  scale.  Managerial  responsibilities  and  tactics  are  pre- 
sented through  readings  and  case  studies.  Prerequisite:  ITEC-61 6  or 
pennission  of  instructor. 

rrEC-654  Nations,  Ptolicy,  and  Information  Technotogy  (1.5) 
This  course  covers  tfie  national,  regional,  and  international  issues  of 
information  technology  (IT),  including  national  policies  to  enable  in- 
formation technology,  technologyclusters,  technology  difilision,  and 
technology  workforce.  Students  conduct  a  national  IT  assessment  to 
understand  tfie  implications  for  the  globally  competing  firm.  Usually 
offered  every  spring. 

n'EC-6S6  Topics  in  Management  of  Global  Information  Tecb- 
nok)gy  (1 5)  Topics  vary  by  section,  may  be  repeated  for  credit  with 
different  topic.  Rotating  topics  include  en»-ging  technologies  and 
new  managed  approadies.  Prerequisite:  lTEC-616  (may  be  taken 
concurrently)  or  pennission  of  instructor 

n'EC-658  Intematiwial  Electronic  Commerce  (15)  Electronic 
commerce  is  the  conduct  of  intra-organizational  transactions  and 
messages  ftrough  purely  electronic  means.  This  course  presents  a 
survey  of  consumer  and  business- to-business  electronic  commerce 
models,  strat^es,  and  technical  solutions. 
ITEC-666  Information  Security  and  Technology  (1.5) 
Organizarions  need  to  insure  tfie  integrity,  confidentiality,  and 
availability  of  their  information  infiastiuctures.  This  course  covers 
practices  and  guidelines  to  achieve  these  goals,  including 
understandingthe  sources  of  infomiation  security  direats,  identifying 
evidence  of  breeches;  identification  of  vulnerabilities,  security 
controls  for  information  systems;  information  security  auditing; 
enterprise- wide  risks;  disaster  recovery  measures;  and  management 
frameworks  for  more  effective  information  security  programs. 
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Prerequisite:  admission  to  MBA  program  and  ITEC-616  (itBy  be 
taken  concunently). 

ITEC-690  Independent  Study  Project  (1-6)  Prerequisite:  pemiis- 
sion  of  instructor  and  department  chair 

ITEC-691  Internship  (1-6)  Prerequisite:  permission  ofinstnic- 
tor  and  department  chair 

rTEC-692  Cooperative  Education  Field  Experience  (3-6)  Pre- 
requisite: pemiission  ofdepaitmeil  chaii  and  Cooperative  Educa- 
tion office. 

ITEC-700  The  Information  Systems  Organization  and  Informa- 
tion Tectmology  StafDng  (3)  This  course  covers  information  tedi- 
nology  (rr)  structures,  principles,  and  leadership,  witii  an  enphasis 
on  individual,  team,  and  cultural  behaviors  and  the  management  of 
change  in  IT  domains.  Emphasis  is  on  business  practices  within  IT 
environments,  wiOi  the  major  fixus  of  de  course  on  change  manage- 
ment and  managing  people  and  IT  staffing  as  a  critical  element  of  IT 
management  Usually  offered  every  fall.  Prerequisite:  admission  to 
MS  in  Information  Technology  Management 
UEC-TOl  Architectures  and  Infrastructures  for  Delivering  In- 
formation Technology  Services  {\S)  An  overview  of  the  compo- 
nents, terminologies,  and  properties  of  globally-distributed 
inftmnaJion  technology  (IT)  delivery  systems  including:  computer 
hardware,  systemsand  applications  software,  netwoiks  and  telecom- 
munications, global  telecommunications  infiastructures,  alternative 
systeins  architectures,  concepts  ofIT  systems  distribution  and  perfor- 
mance, security,  and  evolving  technologies.  Focuses  on  flie  bodies  of 
knowledge  that  affect  the  configuration  of  systems  and  tiieir  perftir- 
mance  and  costs  in  a  global  oivironment  UsuaOy  offered  every  &11. 
Prerequisite:  admission  to  MS  in  Infoimation  Tedinology  Manage- 
ment. 

IlEC-702  Quantitative  Methods  for  Information  Technology 
Management  (15)  Covers  quantitative  methods  used  by  infonna- 
tion  technology  (FT)  managers  to  model  and  solve  business  decision 
problems  and  analyze  competitive  business  strategies.  Applications 
in  forecasting,  mathematical  programming,  decision  modeling,  game 
theory,  project  management,  and  simulation  are  presented.  Commer- 
cial PC-based  so  ftware  packages  are  used  to  generate  results.  Usually 
offered  every  fall.  Prerequisite:  admission  to  MS  in  Infotmation 
Technology  Management 

n'EC-703  Distributed  Data  Man^ement  (3)  The  concepts,  prin- 
ciples, issues,  and  techniques  for  managing  corporate  data  resources. 
Techniques  far  managing  the  design  and  development  of  large  data- 
base systems  including  logical  data  models,  concurrent  processing, 
data  distribution,  database  administration,  data  wareliousing,  data 
quality,  security,  and  data  mining.  Usually  offered  every  ^ng.  Pre- 
requisite: admission  to  MS  in  In  ftmnation  Technology  Managanent. 
il'EC-704  Finance  and  Accounting  for  Information  Technology 
Managemmt  (3)  Study  of  principles,  concepts,  and  elements  associ- 
ated with  financial  statements  and  investments.  Includes  financial 
statement  analysis,  income  measurement  valuation  of  assets  and  eq- 
uities, and  generally-accepted  accounting  principles,  budgeting,  in- 
fimnation  technok)gy  (IT)  project  financing,  total  cost  of  ownership, 
return  en  investment,  and  evaluation  techniques  for  feasibility  are 
emphasi2ed.  Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite:  admission  to 
MS  in  Infomiation  Technology  Management. 
ITEC-705  Systems  Analysts  and  Design  (3)  This  course  examines 
and  applies  modem  object-oriented  techniques  for  modeling  organi- 
zational data  and  processes  using  Unified  Modeling  Language 
(UML)  and  Computer  Assisted  Software  Engineering  (CASE),  and 


tfie  transftjrmation  of  analysis  models  into  solutions  for  delivery  of 
fimctionality  including:  systems  development  life  cycles,  analysis 
and  mt)deling  of  business  processes,  requirements  gathering, 
use-case,  structural,  and  behavioral  riKxiels,  design  strategies,  test 
suite  design  and  testing  tools,  system  architecture  issues,  user  inter- 
faces, and  implementation.  Emphasis  is  on  flie  use  of  tools  to  devdop 
intranet  orintemet  applications.  Usually  offered  every  summer.  Pre- 
requisite: admission  to  MS  in  Information  Technology  Mane^e- 
ment. 

ITEC-707  Information  Technology  Operations  Man^emcnt 
(13)  Examines  the  critical  issues,  strategies,  and  tactics  for  managing 
information  technology  (IT)  operations.  Specifically,  identifies  the 
key  issues  in  IT  operations,  and  discusses  rrenaging  IT  for  competi- 
tive business  advantage,  creating  busines  models,  IT  operations 
planning,  outsourcing  IT  functions,  building  networked  businesses 
and  managing  networked  infrastructure,  and  reliability  and  security 
issues  in  providing  FT  services.  Usually  offered  every  summer.  Pre- 
requisite: admission  to  MS  in  Information  Technokjgy  Manage- 
ment 

ITEC-708  Information  Tectmology  Systems  Engineering  and 
Project  Management  (3)  Current  medtods  for  developiiig  informa- 
tion technology  (IT)  systems  and  software  with  an  emjAasis  on 
teamwork.  The  course  covers  tfie  planning  and  development  of  IT 
projects  including:  tools  for  systems  devekipment,  conceptualizing 
and  initiating  IT  projects,  project  and  development  processes,  die  hu- 
man side  of  project  management,  risk  analysis  and  management,  de- 
fining and  managing  project  scope,  quality  management  systems 
modeling,  design  concepts,  and  system  testing,  deployment  and 
mainteruDice.  Usually  offered  every  fell.  Prerequisite:  admission  to 
MS  in  Infomation  Technology  Management. 
ITEC-709  Business  Development  and  Marketing  for  Informa- 
tion Technology  Man^ement  (15)  Surveys  consulting  principles 
and  information  technology  (IT)  procurement  and  ccntrecting  witii 
an  emphasis  on  dealing  with  tile  client/user  in  an  international  busi- 
ness environment  Errphasis  is  on  principles  of  project  requests,  pro- 
posals and  business  case  development  client  relationship  building, 
delivering  value,  and  managing  win/win  FF  solutions.  Usually  of^ 
fered  every  fell.  Prerequisite:  admission  to  MS  in  Infcrmation  Tech- 
nology Management. 

ITEC-710  Man^;ing  the  Global  Information  Technology  Orga- 
nization(15)  !ncIudesinformationsystems(IS)alignmentwitiicor- 
porate  strategy,  IS  planning,  IS  performance  measurement  gtobal 
outsourcing  management,  application  portfolio  management,  assess- 
ing emerging  tedmologies,  managing  systems  implementation,  elec- 
tronic business,  etc.  Case  studies  are  used  witii  special  emphasis  on 
performancemeasurement  of  components  of  managing  an  IT  depart- 
ment including:  selecting  standards,  staffing  strategies,  diversity,  per- 
sonnel  management,  integrating  IT  systems  across  global 
telecommunication  systems,  diange  management  and  security. 
Usually  offered  every  611 .  Prerequisite:  admission  to  MS  in  Informa- 
tion Technology  Management. 

rTEC-711  Information  Services  Delivwy  Principles  for  Infor- 
mation Technology  Managers  (3)  This  capstone  course  integrates 
the  theoretical  and  practical  Imowledge  and  skills  acquired  in  previ- 
ous courses.  Students  are  required  to  fiirKtion  as  members  of  a  team 
to  devetop  quality  information  systems,  as  measured  by  ttie  com- 
pleteness and  accuracy  of  the  system  requirements  and  specification 
documentation,  the  number  of  errors  found  during  testing,  ti»e  suc- 
cess fill  implementatnn  of  the  system,  and  the  consistetKy  of  die  user 
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dcKumcntation  with  the  system  design.  Usually  offered  every  spring 
Preretptisile:  admitsiun  to  MS  in  InftmiBlion  Technology  Manage- 
ment. 

ITEC-7I2InfonnatloD  SecurityIV1anagenient(15)  Students  gain 
the  knowledge  needed  to  guide  their  oiganizations  in  the  protection  of 
critical  digital  infonnstion.  Indudes  policy,  risk,  privacy,  incidoit  re- 
sponse, and  business  continuity.  Students  develop  a  solid  foundation 
in  all  ten  Certificate  Body  of  Knowledge  (CBK)  elements  required 
for  the  Certified  Information  Security  Systems  Professional  (CISSP) 
examination.  Usually  offered  every  sumirBr.  Prerequisite:  admission 
to  MS  in  Information  Technology  Management. 
n'EC-797  Master's  Thesis  Seminar  (1-6)  Prerequisite:  comple- 
tion of  24  graduate  credit  hours  and  pemission  of  department. 
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Undergraduate  Courses 

JLS-103  Critical  Issues  in  Justice  (3)  Political,  legal,  economic,  and 
social  problems  of  justice  emphasizing  crime,  deviance,  and  other 
conduct  resulting  in  such  socially  disapproved  labels  as  mentally  ill, 
delinquent,  and  criminaL  Moral  and  thecretical  issues  involved  and 
mechanisms  for  remedying  iirjustice  and  controlling  socially  disap- 
proved behavior.  Usually  offered  every  term. 
JLS-104  Introduction  to  Systems  of  Justice  (3)  An  overview  of  the 
fomial  mechanisms  of  social  control  as  manifested  by  the  compo- 
nents of  tfie  criminal  justice  system  (legislatures,  planning  agencies, 
law  enfoicement,  courts,  and  corrections),  civil  justice  systems,  and 
such  otfier  mechanisms  as  civil  commitment  Alternatives  to  formal 
processing  including  diversion,  pretrial  screening  and  dis- 
pute-settlement programs.  Usually  offered  every  teim 
JLS-nO/JLS-llOG  Western  Legal  Tradition  2:1  (3)  From  the  bib- 
lical era  to  file  American  experiment,  the  Western  legal  tradition  en- 
compasses primitive,  divine,  natural,  canon,  secular,  and  comriKin 
law.  This  course  examines  the  key  legal  documents  and  issues  of  the 
tradition  including  tfie  Code  of  Hamnurabi,  the  Ten  Command- 
ments, the  trials  of  Socrates  and  Jesus,  flie  Magna  Carta,  the  Rule  of 
Law,  and  Common  law.  Usually  offered  every  term. 
JLS-200/JLS-200G  Deprivation  of  Liberty  4 :2  (3)  Analysis  of  die 
values,  costs,  and  logic  of  the  manners  in  which  classes  of  people 
(e.g.,  criminals,  drug  abusers,  the  mentally  ill)  are  defined  as  danger- 
ous; analysis  of  the  specific  means  of  limiting  fiieir  ability  to  harm 
otfiers,  the  public  cnler,  or  fliemselves.  Emphasis  on  imprisonment, 
institutionalization,  probation,  capital  punishment,  and  enforced 
treatmenL  Usually  oflfered  every  term.  Prerequisite  for  General  Edu- 
cation credit:  ANTH-150G  or  PSYC-105G  or  SOCY-IOOG  or 
WGSr-125G 

JLS-205  History  and  Philosophy  of  Criminology  (3)  Develop- 
ment of  tiieories  of  criminology  and  criminal  justice  over  tfie  couise 
ofhistory  with  special  attention  to  the  period  fixam  1 700  to  the  present. 
Review  and  evaluation  of  contemporary  knowledge  and  theories  of 
crime.  Usually  offered  every  tErm. 

JLS-206  Justice  aid  Deviant  Behavior  (3)  Consideration  of  con- 
formity and  deviance  in  the  light  of  broader  issues  of  social  justice 
(poverty,  racism,  sexism,  alienation,  eto.),  of  interactions  between 
persons  and  groups  that  engage  in  and  sanction  deviance,  of  the  role 
of  ideology  in  the  definition  of  deviance,  and  of  the  social  policy  con- 
sequences of  deviance  definition.  Usually  offered  every  fall. 
JLS-210  Policing  in  America:  An  Introductory  Survey  (3)  Asur- 
vey  of  the  history,  development,  environment,  oiganization,  and  soci- 
ology of  American  law  en  forcement,  with  emphasis  on  state  and  local 


police  agencies.  Police  as  an  agency  of  social  control;  police  as  a  ser- 
vice agency,  police  as  a  part  of  government  and  of  the  justice  system. 
Usually  offered  every  fall. 

JLS-211  Contemporary  Issues  in  American  l>aw  Enforcement 
(3)  Policy  formulation;  operational  procedures;  petrol;  pcrfbimanoe 
measurement;  women  and  minorities  in  policing,  labor-management 
relations;  corruption;  political  accountability,  use  of  force;  citizen 
complaints.  Usually  offered  every  spring. 
JLS-215/JLS-215G  Violence  and  Institutions  4:2(3)  The  capacity 
for  violence  by  agents  of  an  institution  acting  in  service  of  organiza- 
tional goals.  Through  evaluation  of  case  studies,  students  gain  an  un- 
deistanding  of  the  dynamics  of  institutional  violence  and  its  threat  to 
human  bfe.  Includes  hazardous  workplaces,  unethical  experimenta- 
tion, dangerous  products,  torture  and  terrorism,  police  and  prison  use 
of  deadly  force,  and  the  deatfi  penalty.  UsuaDy  offered  every  spring. 
Prerequisite  for  General  Education  credit:  ANTH-150G  or 
PSYC-105G  or  SOCY-IOOG  or  WGST-125G 
JLS-225/JLS-225G  American  Legal  Culture  2:2  (3)  The  law  has 
become  one  of  the  most  important  regulators  in  American  culture. 
How  did  this  happen?  This  course  expfcires  the  transformation  of 
American  l^al  culture  from  the  colonial  era  to  tfie  present,  consider- 
ing such  issues  as  tfie  challenges  of  crime,  the  CoH  War  and  civil 
rights,  the  rise  of  the  surveillance  state,  and  images  of  law  in  popubr 
culture.  Usuallyofferedevery  term. Pre/B^isi'te^r  Genera/ £yuc<i- 
fioncre<i7.GOVT-105GorHIST-115GorJLS-110GorPHIL-105G 
or  RELG-105G 

JLS-230  Corrections  in  America  (3)  Survey  of  current  correctional 
tfiought  and  practices  in  flie  United  States  and  their  evolution.  Over- 
view of  correctional  treatment  in  di  fferent  kinds  of  institutions  and  in 
tfie  community.  Usually  offered  every  &1I. 

JLS-235/JLS-235G  Justice  in  America  4:2  (3)  The  operations  of 
foimal  systems  of  social  control  and  justice  in  contemporary  Amer- 
ica; the  conditions,  values,  and  processes  that  have  defined  them;  and 
the  limits  of  their  authority  over  the  individual .  Emphasis  on  tfie  evo- 
lution of  the  ciimiiial,  civil,  juvenile,  and  ajkninistrative  justice  sys- 
tems. Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite  for  General 
Education  credit:  ANTH-150G  or  PSYC-105G  or  SOCY-IOOG  or 
WGSr-125G. 

JLS-245/JLS-245G  Qties  and  Crime  4:2  (3)  Have  crime  and  the 
urban  environment  always  been  linked?  Their  relationship  firjm  bib- 
lical times  to  the  present,  including  file  criminal  underworld  in  the 
ei^teenth  century,  the  emeigence  of juvenfle  delinquency  followii^ 
file  industrial  revolution;  the  literary  imagination  and  mid-nineteenlh 
century  urban  crime;  and  crime  in  developing  countries.  Usually  of- 
fered every  term.  Prerequisite  for  General  Education  credit: 
ANTH-150G  or  PSYC-105G  or  SOCY-IOOG  or  WGSr-125Q 
JLS-253  Juvenile  Delinquency:  Causes,  Prevention  and  Tnxt- 
ment  (3)  Development  of  the  individual  through  chiUhood  and  ado- 
lescence as  it  relates  to  delinquency  and  crime;  special  characteristics 
of  juvraiile  criminatity,  current  principles,  policies,  and  practices  for 
its  prevention  and  control.  Factors  producing  delinquency.  Juvenile 
detention,  juvenile  court,  training  schools,  and  treatment  of  the  of- 
fender. Usually  offered  every  spring. 

JLS-301  Drugs,  Consciousness  and  Human  Fulfillment  (3)  Posi- 
tive qjproaches  to  adiieving  ahemative  states  of  consciousness  witti 
and  without  drugs;  the  nonaddictive  use  of  addicting  drugs;  a  bal- 
anced assessment  of  the  latest  findings  on  the  dangers  and  benefits  of 
file  most  widely  used  nonopiate  recreational  drugs,  such  as  mari- 
juana, tobacco,  caffeine,  alcohol,  quaaludes,  and  cocaine;  choices  for 
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individuals  and  society  regarding  ^  use  and  control  of  the  sub- 
stancea  Usually  offered  every  spring. 

JLS-303  Drugs,  AfcohoL,  and  Society  (3)  Fundamental  issues  re- 
garding alcohol  and  drug  use  and  abuse;  addiction;  treatrrBnt  and 
preventian;  tbe  history  of  alodiol,  opiates,  aixl  otha"  drugp  in  the 
United  Slates  and  other  coutiries,  particularly  Great  Britain;  the 
fijrmilation  of  pubKc  policies  and  laws;  inpact  and  costs  for  soci- 
ety. Usually  offered  every  M. 

JLS-304  British  Law  and  Justice  Systan  (3)  Oflfeied  as  part  of  the 
AU  Abroad  London  SemesteT,  this  course  explores  basic  British  law 
and  ^e  institutions  that  administer  it.  Students  analyze  ^  law  and  the 
justice  system  in  their  rrxiral,  social,  economic,  andpoliticat  contexts. 
Usually  offered  every  term. 

JLS-307Justice,Law  and  tbeCoostitution  (3)  The  historical de- 
velopmait,  theory,  princ^jles,  and  content  of  criminal  and  civil  law 
andtheirinterrelatianships;  exploration  of  due  process,  rule  of  law, 
and  the  role  ofthe  Constitution  in  protecting  ri^s  and  linitingtfae 
actbns  of  bofli  civil  and  oiminBl  justice  agencies.  Usually  offered 
every  term 

JLS-308  Justice,  Morality,  and  the  Law  (3)  Moral  issues  ir}- 
volved  in  adninistering  justice  in  society,  enphasiang  the  nature 
ofbumanrigtls  anddie  ideal  of  justice.  Moral  consequences  ofof- 
ficial  control  actions  of  lawmakers,  justice  system  careerists,  and 
ottiBrs  involved  in  the  definition  of  crime  and  deprivation  ofliberty, 
stressing  "rrcral  offenses" 

JLS-309  Justice  and  Public  Policy  (3)  Examiiies  cunent  basic 
national,  state,  and  local  policy  issues  that  affect  ttie  definition  of 
dime  and  sh^)e  puUic  agency  responses  toward  crine.  The  objec- 
tive of  ftie  course  is  to  sharpen  and  improve  the  student's  pol- 
icy-oriented ttiinking  about  crime  in  a  constitutional  derrccracy 
and  to  develop  a  method  to  evaluate  policy  related  to  crins. 
Usually  offered  every  term 

JLS-310The  Legal  PrafessioD  (3)  Analysis  of 4ie  structure  ofthe 
legal  profession  fiom  U.S.  and  cross-cultural  perspectives.  In- 
cludes the  structure  and  organizationoftfae  bar,  the  social  hierarcfay 
ofthe  profession,  ethical  and  moral  issues  f£»oed  by  lawyers,  the 
dianging  status  of  women  and  minorities  in  the  profession,  and  ac- 
cess to  legal  services  for  the  poor.  Lfeually  offaed  alternate  fiiDs. 
JLS-311  Introduction  to  Forensic  Scioice  (3)  Scierlific  analyas 
and  identification  of  evidence  and  documents,  special  police  tech- 
nic^es,  interpretation  of  medical  reports^  and  preparaticn  of  re- 
ports. UsuaUy  offered  every  &11. 

JLS-313  Org^oed  Crime  (3)  Organized  crine  in  the  United 
States,  its  effect  on  society  and  the  need  for  integrated  response  by 
people,  government,  and  buaness.  Organized  crime  as  a  sodal 
subculture.  Socioeconomic  and  political  aspects  of  oigani2Ed 
crittB  emphasizing  internal  controls  and  external  relations  with 
various  political  andecorxnnic  sectors.  Usuallyoffered  every  term. 
JLS-315  WMte-CoUar  and  Commercial  Crime  (3)  Ecoiwmic 
and  fiscal  irrplications  and  enforcement  problems.  Fraudulent  as- 
sodation,  barAruptcy  fiaid,  rmnopoly  and  coercive  corrpetitive 
practice^ andiUegaiuseofsecuritiesandcredit cards  ProHemsof 
flieoretical  criminology  presented  by  white-cdlar  oime.  Usually 
offered  every  spring. 

JL5-332  Corrections  and  tbe  ConstitiitioD  (3)  Examiiiation  of 
the  evolving  lelatiaiship  between  correctional  agencies  and  the 
U.S.  ConstittdiorL  Landnnark  court  decisions  are  reviewed  within 


flie  framework  of  competing  danands  for  ^imess  arrl  crime  con- 
trol. Contempcrary  correctional  issues  and  emerging  innovations 
are  preserled  and  discussed  in  the  context  of  cost,  effectiveness, 
and  constitutional  guarantees  and  protections.  Usually  oflfered  ev- 
ery fall. 

JLS-333  Law,  Psychology,  and  Justice  (3)  Examines 
psychole^l  researdi  related  to  evidentiary  issues  in  the  oimiral 
arxi  civil  justice  process.  Areas  covered  indude  accuracy  of  child- 
hood testimony,  eyewitness  identification,  judicial  use  of  social 
science  research,  impact  of  notBdversarial  versus  adversarial  ex- 
pert testiiTDny.  Usudly  ofleted  every  qsing. 
JLS-342  Judicial  Administration  (3)  Major  issues  in  criminal 
arjd  civil  justice  systems,  including  detention,  plea  bargaining, 
pre-trial  motions,  collateral  attadc.  Rdesofprosecutorand defense 
courBeL  Discovery  and  otiier  instruments  fornarrowing  issuesand 
expediting  litigiation  Alternative  mettiods  of  resolution,  judicial 
rtEmagement  problems,  &Kt-finding,  and  ttie  jury  system  Lfeually 
offered  every  fell. 

JLS-343  Issues  in  Gvil  Justice  (3)  This  course  examines  the  in- 
stitilional  arrang^nents  that  constitite  our  systan  of  civil  justice. 
It  describes  ttie  various  decisions  that  ate  made  to  transform  a 
grievarK;e  between  citizers  into  a  rratter  that  comes  before  civil 
courtsas  weU  astttosB  pnocedutes  folbwedbytiie  courts  to  resolw 
a  rTBtter.  Usually  offered  every  spring. 

JLS-352  Psyddatry  and  the  Law  (3)  Basic  psychiatric  princples 
including  contemporary  views  of  causes,  manifestatians,  patterns, 
aixl  treatments  of  psychittric  and  bdiavioral  disonkrs;  trends  in 
the  use  of  psychiatric  resources  to  deal  with  deviant  bdiavior 
within  and  wittcut  the  ariminal  justice  system  hchides  incorrpe- 
tenoe  as  bar  to  trial,  irsanity  as  defense,  civil  comnitment,  drug  ad- 
diction, alcoholism,  psychiatry  in  processing  and  treating  juvenile 
offoiders,  and  rehabilitative  efforts  of  the  corrections  system 
UsuaUy  offered  every  fall 

JLS-380  Introduction  to  Justice  Research  (3)  Social  research 
me&ods  as  applied  to  justice  teseardi.  The  fimction  and  role  of 
justice  researdiand  ttie  nature  and  form  ofreseatch  design^  meth- 
ods,and  tools.  UsuaDyoffired  every  terra  P/CTE^Bjfe.-  STAr-202 
and  junior  standing. 

JLS-382  Determination  of  Fact  (3)  An  inhoduction  to  fact  find- 
ing. Considers  how  necessary  factual  bases  for  adminislrative, 
maiagerial,  legislative,  and  a(^udicative  decisions  are  estaUisfaed; 
discusses  ethical  strategies  for  using  physical  evidence,  people,  re- 
cords, and  fHesin  proof,  compares  investigation,  auditing,  and  sci- 
entific method;  and  uses  examples  from  criminal,  civil,  juvenile, 
and  military  justice  system  design  and  opaation  problertB. 
Usually  offered  every  spring. 

JLS-390  Indqxndcnt  Reading  Course  in  Justice  (IS)  Prereq- 
uisite: permission  of  irBtructor  and  departriKnt  chair 
JLS-392  Cooperative  Education  Ffekl  Experience  (3-9)  Pre- 
reqiasite:  p>eniission  o  f  department  chair  and  Cooperative  Educa- 
tion ofBoe. 

JLS-401  Criminal  Behavior.  A  Psychosocial  Analysis  (3)  Ex- 
amines various  clinical  and  theoretical  explan^ons  for  differ^ 
types  of  criminal  behavior  including  an  aralysis  of  tlie  violent  of- 
fender, the  psjchopathic  offender,  and  the  white-collar  offender. 
Readings  and  other  case-study  material  of  actual  criminal  offend- 
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ers  are  examined  in  order  tu  develop  an  understandingof  the  causes 
and  treatntnt.  Usually  oflered  every  spring. 
JLS^02  Comparative  Systems  of  Law  and  Justice  (3)  A 
cmss-cultural  analysis  of  fee  role  oflaw.  lixploriion  of  the  admin- 
istr^on  of  law  and  justice  in  various  sodeties,  fixmi  least  devd- 
oped  to  most  developed.  Special  emphasis  on  comparative 
analysis  of  crininal  justice  systems,  including  policing,  courts,  and 
correctional  systerrji  Usually  oflered  every  term 
JLS412  Law  and  the  Cbrporate  Wirld  (3)  An  exairination  of 
the  role  of  corporations  in  national  and  international  economies 
and  the  legal  constraints  associated  with  this  mode  ofbusiness.  Le- 
gal principles  of  corporate  forrtBtion,  firtfmcing,  marBgerrBiit  and 
control.  Analysis  of  the  duty  of  care  and  the  busincs;  judgemail 
rule,  along  with  the  anti-fraud  prioviaons  of  the  federal  securitBs 
laws  Usially  offered  evoy  fall. 

JLS420  Legal  Reasoning  (3)  Students  absorb  scholars'  aixl 
judges'  descriptions  of  arsdysis  and  decision  in  law;  {ractioe  leg^ 
reasoning  thenselves  through  tnalyas  of  appellate  decisions,  sta- 
utes,  arxi  the  U.S.  Constitution,  duly  procedural  and  organia- 
ticnal  cotrponents  of  the  Amaican  legal  system,  and  dioose  an 
area  in  which  to  conoentrie  andsynftiesize  their  learning  bydevd- 
oping  reasoned  arguments.  Oflfered  irregularly. 
JLS431  The  Rison  Community  Q)  Social  or^nization  in  cor- 
rectional institutions.  Inquiry  into  ftie  n^ure,  orgarrization,  and 
ainB  of  the  penal  system  and  itsefFecton  groups  it  deals  with.  Inter- 
action of  groups  within  institxttiais.  Usually  offered  every  ^ring. 
JLS-4S4  Violence  in  America  (3)  Enphasis  on  various  ideologies 
and  events  that  cause  or  reduce  violerxie,  such  as  aacial  move- 
ments,  depressions,  war,  and  political  repression.  Offered  irregu- 
lariy 

JLS-458The,kivenile  and  theLaw  (3)  Special  legal  statusofthe 
juvaiile.  Protective  services,  incompetence  to  enter  contracts, 
compulsory  education,  child  labor  laws,  and  in  loco  parentis  ac- 
tions by  state  and  private  institutions.  Juvraiile  and  family  court 
movement,  ersphasizing  nonanminal  aspects  of  adrrsnistering  ju- 
venile justice:  guardiansfaip,  dependency,  neglect,  diild  support, 
paternity,  and  adoption.  Lfeually  offatd  every  61L 
JLS-464,  JlJS-465  lyansforming  Communities  Seminar  1  (4),  II 
(4)  The  interdisciplinary  Washington  Semester  in  Transforming 
Communities  seminars  introduce  students  to  community  issues 
through  lectures,  guest  speakers,  and  site  visits  to  community-based 
and  government  organizations  at  the  front  lines  of  community  trans- 
foimatioa  Issues  discussed  include  housing,  business  development, 
community  safety,  social  policy,  and  education.  Meets  with 
GOVT-417/GOVT-418.  Usually  offered  every  temi  Prerequisite: 
admission  to  the  program. 

JLS-466  Ti-ansforming  Communities  Research  Project  (4)  Stu- 
dents in  the  Washington  Semester  in  Transforming  Corrrmunities 
corrrplete  an  original  research  project  on  an  issue  related  to  policy  or 
grassroots  activism.  Usually  o&red  every  term.  Prerequisite:  admis- 
sion to  the  program. 

JLS-467Ti-ansformingConununities  Internship  (4)  Washington 
Semester  in  Transforming  Communities  public  or  private  sector  in- 
tern ships  in  either  policy  making  or  project  planning.  Usually  offered 
every  term.  Prerequisite:  admission  to  the  program 
JLS-490  Independent  Study  ftoject  in  Justice  (1-6)  Prerequi- 
site: permission  of  instructor  and  department  char. 


JLS491  Internship  in  a  Justice  Setting  (1-6)  Provides  students 
with  actual  experience  in  the  adrrtinistration  of  justice  through  as- 
signment to  enftroement,  judicial,  oroorrectiotHl  agencies  urKkr 
joint  supervisicn  of  agency  officials  arxi  university  instructors. 
Prerequisite:  permission  of  instructor  and  depattriKnt  chair 
JLS-492  Wastiingtan  Justice  Seminar  I:  ANalional  and  Inter- 
governmental Perspective  (4)  Classrxxm  section  of  seminar. 
Hadi  session  covers  a  specific  a«a  in  terms  of  ftteory  and  opera- 
tional pririnples  and  explores  the  roleso  f  aU  three  brandies  of  gov- 
emment  in  creating  and  operating  justice  systems  in  federationa 
Usually  offered  every  fall  and  spring  Prerequisite:  admission  to 
progtam 

JLS-493  Washington  Justice  Seminar  U:  A  National  and  In- 
tergovernmental Perspective  (4)  laboratory  section  of  seminar. 
Field  visits  with  discussions  led  by  agency  personnel  regaixjing  the 
intergovernmental  roles  of  their  agencies  and  thar  place  injustice 
systems.  Theory  and  operational  prirKiples  covered  in  JLS-492 
Usudly  oflered  every  fall  and  spring  Prerequisite:  admission  to 
program 

Graduate  and  Advanced  Undergraduate  Courses 
JLS-501  The  Concept  of  Justice  (3)  Major  philosophical  contii- 
butioDS  tothe  definition  of  justice.  The  rel^onship  ofthe  ideal  of 
justice  to  concrete  sitiatiotB  in  which  issues  of  justice  (civil,  crimi- 
nal, or  poKtical)  arise.  Offered  irregularly. 
JLS-504  Cbmparative  Oiminology  and  Criminal  Justice  (3) 
A  comparative  study  of  criminology  and  crimiiBl  justice  systems 
as  developed  in  tiie  Lfaited  States  and  elsewliere.  Usually  ofifered 
atteriKte  springy. 

JLS-S13  Law  and  Economics  (3)  Exatrination  of  tiie  uses  and 
limits  of  economic  reasoning  in  addressing  problens  in  cniiniiial 
and  civil  law.  Issues  include  the  effects  of  assi  gning  liability, the  re- 
lationship between  ecjuity  and  efficiency,  and  how  law  creates  in- 
centives for  certain  types  of  behavior.  NuisarKe  law,  breach  of 
contract,  and  product  liability  are  also  discussed  Usually  offered 
alternate  springs. 

JLS-517  Victimology  (3)  Victims  as  an  integral  pert  of  crime. 
Theories  and  research  results  on  the  victim  role,  criminal-victim 
relationsb^,  concepts  of  responsibility,  and  society's  reaction  Id 
victimizatiDn.  Sexual  assault,  child  abuse,  and  victimization  of  tte 
eldedy.  Crisis-intervention  centers,  court-related  victim/witness 
services,  restitution,  and  ccmpensaticin.  Offered  irregularly. 
JLS-520  bsider's  View  of  Justice  (3)  An  in-depth  study  of  tiie 
philosophy,  organizational  structure,  and  opeiatiDn  ofthe  Amai- 
can justice  system.  The  coiise  employs  direct  observation  tlrou^ 
on-site  visits  and  face-to-face  discussions  wifti  jistioe  piactitioneis 
in  the  WaMiington,  D.C.  metropolitan  area.  Usually  offered  every 
summer. 

JLS-525  Law  and  the  Corporate  World  (3)  An  examination  of 
the  role  of  corporations  in  national  and  international  ecommies 
and  ttie  legal  constraints  associated  with  this  mode  o  fbusiness.  Le- 
gal principles  of  corporate  formation,  financing,  managemait  and 
ccmtiDl.  Analysis  of  ttie  duty  of  care  and  the  business  judgemeit 
rule,  along  with  the  anti-fiaud  provisicms  ofthe  fedraal  securities 
lawa  Usually  oflfered  every  M. 

JLS-526  Domestic  Violence  (3)  A  survey  of  domestic  vidence; 
spouse,  sibling,  and  elder  abuse;  and  sexual  or  other  vblenoe 
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among  intimates  in  its  broader  context  and  from  a 
multidisdplinary  paspective.  Policies,  laws,  court  decisions,  and 
short  and  long  term  interventicn  strategies  are  considered.  Usually 
ofi&red  every  spring. 

JLS-530  Concepts  of  I\uii$hmeiit  (3)  The  philosophical  issues 
associated  wife  criminal  puni^iment,  particulady  the  moral  justifi- 
cation for  pumshment.  The  relationship  between  theories  of  pun- 
ishment and  theories  of  the  state,  ttteories  of  ethics^  and  broader 
philosophical  issues  such  as  fiee  will  versus  deternmnan.  Usually 
oSered  alternate  springs. 

JLS-535  Gender  and  tlie  Law  (3)  Gender  and  criirinal,  civil,  and 
regulatoiy  law.  Criminal  issues  include  secual  assault,  prostitution, 
and  the  crimirializ^ion  of  pomography  and  sexual  trafficking  in 
women,  and  gender  relations  in  the  criminal  justice  systan.  Civil 
issues  include  marital  and  divon;e  laws  and  laws  re^rding  repro- 
duction. Other  issues  indude  sexual  harasanait  and  disoimina- 
tion  in  housing,  ciedit,  insurance,  empbyment,  and  education. 
Usually  offered  evoy  fall 

JIS-S41  Law  and  Authoritarian  Societies  (3)  The  theoiy  and 
practice  of  flie  pohoe  state  in  comparative  perspective.  Authoritar- 
ian and  anlidanooBlic  aspects  of  pdice  and  ofiier  criminal  justice 
agenciea  Other  agencies  of  social  contrd  in  both  danocratic  and 
nondemocratic  settings.  Democratic  controls  and  humai  rights. 
Oflfered  alternate  fills. 

JLS-550Drugs,  Crime,  and  PubBc  Policy  (3)Review  ofthe  his- 
tory of  drug  abuse  in  America;  the  relationship  between  drug  abuse 
and  crime,  induding  marijuana,  heroin,  and  alcohol;  national  strat- 
egies to  deal  with  drug  abuse;  improvement  of  pwlicies  in  the  fu- 
ture. Usually  offered  every  fall 

JLS-551  Comparative  Justice  Studies  Abroad  (3-6)  Topics 
vary  by  section,  may  be  repeated  for  oedit  with  different  topic. 
Usually  offered  every  summer 

JLS-S90  Independent  Readily  Course  in  Justice  (1-6)  Prereq- 
uisite: permission  of  instructor  and  department  dbair. 
Graduate  Courses 

JLS-601  Law  and  Society:  Law  and  Ifae  Social  Sciences  (3)  His- 
torical and  contemporary  literature  in  law  and  the  social  sciences. 
Critical  assesanent  of  major  research  oideavors  conducted  by 
lawyers  and  social  sci^dsts,  including  plea  barg^dning,  conflict 
resolution,  the  jury  system,  the  legal  profession,  law  and  the  mass 
media,  and  the  fiinction  of  law  and  public  opinion  in  di  fferent  soci- 
eties. Offered  irregulariy 

JLS-602  Law  and  Society:  L^al  Theory  (3)  Introduction  to  flie 
philosophical  analysis  of  law  and  its  role  in  society.  The  course 
considers  questions  such  as  what  is  law,  how  is  it  different  fiom 
brute  force,  is  there  amoral  obligation  to  obey  the  law,  and  whatare 
the  limits  of  legal  responability.  Classical,  conteirporary,  and  criti- 
cal approaches,  ranging  fiom  natural  law  flieory  to  critical  and  fem- 
inist theory.  Usually  offered  every  &1I. 

.JLS-608  The  Constitution  and  Criminal  Procedure  (3)  Consti- 
tutional standards  axi  operation  ofthe  crinanal justice  system.  Rj- 
lice  practices,  bail,  decision  to  p>roeecute,  scope  of  prosecution, 
grand  jury  proceedings,  preliminay  hearings,  right  to  counsel, 
ri^  to  speedy  trial,  plea  bargaining,  discovery  and  disclosure,  jury 
trial,  trial  by  newspaper,  douHe  jeqjaidy,  and  post-trial  proceed- 
ing^.  Offered  irregulariy. 


JLS-609  Justice  and  Public  Rilicy:  Criminological  Theory  (3) 

Examines  criminological  theory  including  eariy  religious  and  spir- 
itualnotions  of  crime,  and  classical,  rational  choice,  and  detetrenoe 
theories.  The  development  of  positivism  from  both  a  biosodal  and 
psychological  perspective,  the  range  of  sociological  theories  and 
the  em^cal  research  related  to  these  theories.  Lfeually  offered  ev- 
ery fell. 

JLS-6I0  Justice  and  Pii>lic  Rilicy:  Controversial  Issues  (3) 
The  American  justice  systems  and  the  theories  underiying  them 
Focus  is  on  the  crirrinal  justice  process  and  issues  related  to  each 
step  and  institution  in  it.  Includes  varieties  of  law  and  justice,  issues 
dealing  with  the  police,  courts  and  corrections.  Usually  offered 
every  faE 

JLS-61S  Law  and  Human  Rights  (3)  Legal,  moral,  and  histori- 
cal examination  of  intem^onal  hutran  ri^ts.  Friction  among  the 
values  of  national  sovereignty,  individual  rights, 
self-detennination,  and  the  toleration  of  minorities  is  (X)n£ideied, 
as  well  as  legal  and  extra-legal  metiicxis  forhumanitarian  itiervai- 
ticm,  fiom  Wodd  Court  indictments  to  military  invaaoa  Ufeually 
offered  every  ttiird  semester 

JLS-620  Crime,  Conscience  md  Cbmmunity  (3)  Examinatian 
of  forces  ttiat  shape  crirninal  behavior  and  infortnal  ooamninty  re- 
sponses Id  crime:  biology,  family,  peers,  neighbors,  schools,  me- 
dia. How  criminal  justice  system  (xmponoits  use  oth^  public  and 
private  institutions  to  acoort^Hsh  their  goals  and  how  scholarly 
disciplines  deal  with  these  fectcrs.  Lfeually  offered  ewry  611. 
JLS-638  Race  and  Justice  in  America  (3)  An  examinatiaD  of 
raceand  justice  in  America,  wit  a  focus  on  the  historical  and  con- 
ternxjrary  experiences  of  Afiican  Americans.  Includes  davery, 
plantation  prisons,  legal  and  illegal  executions^  medical  experi- 
mentation, segregation,  poverty,  ghettos,  and  contemporary  pris- 
ons. Usually  offered  every  fall. 

JLS-643  Advanced  Seminar  m  Poking  (3)  Topics  vary  by  sec- 
tion, maybe  rq)eated  for  credit  with  different  topic.  An  examina- 
tionofmqorUS.  pciice  and  law  enforcement  systems  and  issues. 
The  focus  ofthe  course  may  be  either  the  role  of  police  in  society, 
police-community  relaticms,  and  special  problems  in  policing,  or 
management  and  pcjicy  issues  such  as  police  oiganization,  feder- 
alism, pobce  effecti\«ness,  police  discretion  and  use  of  force,  and 
police  accountability.  Oflawl  irregulariy. 
JLS448  Law  and  Rel^|on  (3)  Examines  the  intersection  of  reli- 
gion with  American  law,  politics,  and  society.  The  course  focuses 
on  Ak  role  of  religion  in  flie  constitutions,  statues,  and  policies  of 
federal  and  state  governments, including  U.S.  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisions defining  church-state  law.  Also  examines  ttie  e;q)aieiices 
and  c»ntributians  of  mirmrity  rdigious  sects  and  politico-rebgious 
movements  in  American  life.  Offered  irregulariy. 
JLS-663  Advanced  Seminar  in  Courts  (3)  Topic:s  vary  by  sec- 
tion, may  be  repeated  for  credit  with  different  topic.  Seninar  on 
topics  such  as:  Juri^irudaice:  sources  of  law;  mental  health  and 
the  bw;  law,  sdence,  and  file  courts;  philosopihy  of  law;  iilergov- 
emmental  relations;  alternatives  (civil  and  crirtinal).  Sentencing: 
policy  options,  socaetal  trends,  tedmological  implications  Man- 
agement: strategic  pdamnng,  managemeil  and  evaluation,  trial 
court  performance  standards,  personnel  issues,  case  flow  strate- 
gies Conflict  lesoltdion:  oomparative  negotiation;  aibitration  and 
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mediation  systems;  bbor/hBDagemEnt  conflict  lesolUion.  Qflfered 
irregularly 

JLS-680  iDtroductiDn  to  Justice  Research  I  (3)  The  logic  of  sci- 
entific inquiry  and  the  nature  and  pnxess  of  social  research  as  ap- 
plied to  jiel  ice.  Theory,  concepts,  practices,  and  the  demonstration 
of  their  rdiability  and  validity  Attention  is  also  given  to  mettiodsof 
san(ilingdesi|^  andtechniquesofdata  collection.  Usually oiTered 
every  fall 

JLS481  IntraductiDD  to  Justice  Research  II  (3)  Methods  of  data 
analysis  applicable  to  research  in  the  justice  tield  Building  on  the 
concepts  presented  in  JLS-680,  the  course  examines  the  link  be- 
tween research  design  and  errqxiical  analysis,  the  role  of  piobabQ- 
ity  in  hypothesis  testing,  and  the  concept  and  techniques  of 
desaiptivB  and  infeiential  statistics.  UsuaDy  offered  every  spring. 
PretEquisile  JLS-680. 

JLS^86  Advanced  Seminar  in  Corrections  (3)  Topics  vaiy  by 
section,  iray  be  repeated  for  credit  with  different  topic.  Examina- 
tion of  the  origin,  n^ure,  and  operation  of  various  correctional  in- 
stitutionsand  practices.  The  focus  offtie  course  variesby  semestsr, 
topics  include  instititional  cortections,  oonmunity  correctiDns,  in- 
termediate sanctions,  legal  aspects  of  corrections,  the  deadi  pen- 
alty, and  philosophical  theories  of  pumshnsnt.  Offered  irregularly. 
JLS«87Law,Deviance,  and  the  MentalHeakh  System  (3)  Ex- 
amines the  interprofessional  relationship  between  law  and  the 
merSal  health  systems,  including  areas  of  conflict  and  close  work- 
ing relationships.  Areas  covered  include  standards  for  involuntary 
hospitalistion,  the  role  oftheinsarritydefense,  psychiatric  liability, 
aixl  the  rights  of  the  mentally  ill,  induding  the  ri^t  to  treatment 
and  the  right  to  require  treatmBQt  Offered  irregularly 
JLS-690  Independent  Study  lYwject  injustice  (1-6)  Pretvqui- 
site:  permission  of  instructor  and  department  chair. 
JLS-691  Internship  in  a  Justice  Setting  (1-6)  Provides  studoits 
witti  experience  in  administering  justice  in  operational  or  research 
settings  flxou^  assignment  to  legislative,  re^atcry,  ptanning, 
fKjIice,  judicial,  or  correctional  agencies  under  joint  agency/school 
supervision  that  includes  feculty  evaluation  o  f  ongoing  written  re- 
ports. Prereqidsite:  permissjon  of  instructor  and  department  chair. 
JLS^92  Cooperative  Education  Field  Experience  (3-6)  Pre- 
requisite: permission  o  f  department  chair  and  Cooperative  Educa- 
tion office. 

JLS-710  Semaiar  in  Justice,  Law  and  Society  (3)  Topics  vary 
by  sction,  maybe  repeated  foraedit  witfi different  topic.  Analysis 
and  critique  of  major  theoretical  approaches  to  ftie  study  of  justice 
and ttie  law.  The  interacticns  among  ttie  justice  system,  law,  and  so- 
ciety are  investigated,  induding  the  conceptual  underpinnings  of 
the  disdjdine,  as  well  as  an  in-depth  treatntBnt  ofthe  field'sempiri- 
cal  research.  Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite:  admissbn 
to  HiD.  jTogram  or  perrnission  ofthe  indmctor 
JLS-797  Master's  Ibesis  Research  (1-6)  Prereqiasite:  pemis- 
sion  of  dqjartment. 

JLS-799  Doctoral  Dissertation  Seminar  (1-1 2)  Prerequisite,  per- 
mission of  department. 
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Note:  for  additional  Jewish  Studies  courses  see  also  History 
(HIST-xxx),  Literature  (LIT-xxx),  Intematicnal  Service  (SIS-xxxX 
Philosophy  (PHD.-xxx),  and  Rdigion  (RH.G-xxx) 

Undergraduate  Courses 

JWSr-205/JWSr-205G  Ancient  and  Me<aeval  Jewish  Civiliza- 
tion 2:2  (3)  Examines  the  independent  Jewish  states  that  flourished 
in  Palestine,  the  rise  ofthe  most  important  Jewish  communities  out- 
side the  ancient  Jewish  homeland,  and  the  foreign  influences  that 
shaped  not  only  the  pobtical  life  of  the  Jews  but  also  their  internal  or- 
ganization and  their  creativity.  Usually  oflfcied  every  611.  Prerequi- 
site for  General  Education  cmdit:  ARTH-IOOG  or  LJT-125G  or 
HlSr-lOOG  or  HIST-llOG  or  WGST-150G 
JWSr-210/J  WSr-210G  Votces  of  Modem  Jewish  Uterature  2:2 
(3)  Explores  a  variety  ofliterary  works  analyzing  tfie  historical  expe- 
rience of  modem  Jewish  communities  in  Europe,  as  well  as  the 
United  States  and  Israel,  emphasizing  how  migration,  racism,  indus- 
trialization, and  political  change  affected  these  Jews  and  their  Juda- 
ism. Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite  for  General 
Education  crvdit:  AKTH-IOOG  or  LIT-125G  or  HIST-IOOG  or 
HICT-nOG  or  WGST-1 50G 

JWSr-320  Topics  in  Jewish  Culture  (3)  Topics  vary  by  section, 
mayberepeatedforcreditwithdifferenttopic.  Rotating  topics  on  his- 
torical and  contemporary  aspects  ofthe  Jewish  heritage,  such  as  Ju- 
daism and  Hellenism;  Judaism  and  Islam;  art,  dance,  and  drama  as 
expressions  ofthe  Jewish  spirit;  and  Jewish  education,  content,  and 
method. 

JWSr-390  Independent  ReacMng  Course  in  Jewish  Studies 
(1-6)  Prerequisite:  permission  of  instructor  and  director. 
JWST-392  Cooperative  Education  Field  Experience  (3-9) 
Prerequisite:  j)erraission  of  director  and  Cooperative  Education 
office. 

JWSr-481  Senior  Thesis  m  Jewish  Studies  I  (J)  Jewish  studies 
majors  pr^are  a  thesis  on  a  topic  selected  after  consultaticn  wifli 
the  student's  advisor.  Usually  offered  every  fall. 
JWSr-4S2  Senior  Thesis  in  Jewish  Studies  II  (3)  Completionof 
senior  tiiesis  on  a  topic  selected  after  consultation  with  the  stu- 
dent's advisor.  Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite: 
JWSr-481. 

JWSr-490  Independent  Study  Project  in  Jewish  Studies  (1-6) 
Prerequisite:  permission  of  instructor  and  director 
JWSr-491  Internship  in  Jewish  Studies  (l-6)Provkies  students 
an  opportunity  to  enrich  organi^tional  skills  and  gain  experience 
in  comrnunity  relations,  religious,  Isael-centered,  or  social  wel- 
fare agendes.  Prerequisite:  pomisaon  of  instmctorand  director 

Graduate  Courses 

JWSr-590  Independent  Reading  Coune  in  Jewish  Studies 
(1-6)  Prerequisite:  pomission  of  instmctor  and  director 
JWSr-^90  Independent  Study  Project  m  Jewish  Studies  (1-Q 

Prerequisite:  perrnission  of  instmctor  and  director. 
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LFS-200/LFS-200G  Russia  and  the  United  States  3:2  (3)  A  com- 
parative study  of  tfie  two  supeipowers,  Russia  and  the  Urated  States, 
through  an  interdisciplinary  approach  wifli  emphasis  on  the  major 
similarities  and  differences.  Thecouise  draws  primarily  from  luteiua- 
tional  studies,  political  science,  history,  literature,  and  the  arts. 
Usually  offered  every  fell.  Taught  in  English.  Prereqttisitefar  Gen- 
eral Education  credit:  ECON-llOG  or  GOVT-130G  or  HIST-120G 
orSIS-105GorSlS-110G 

LFS-210/LFS-210G  Latin  America:  History,  Art,  Literature  3:2 
(3)  Latin  America's  history  through  the  words  of  the  writer,  flie  brush 
of  the  painter,  the  pen  of  the  cartoonist,  and  the  lens  of  the  photogra- 
pher. Analysis  of  how  the  Latin  (Spanish,  Portuguese  and  Islamic), 
African,  and  indigenous  cultural  heritages  have  combined  to  produce 
a  unique  culture.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Separate  sections  taught 
in  English  and  Spanish.  Prsrequisite  for  General  Education  credit: 
ANTH-llOG  or  L1T-150G  or  RELG-185G  or  SIS-140G  or 
SOCY-llOG;  and,  prerequisite  for  Spanish  section:  three  years  of 
college  Spanish  or  permission  of  instructor. 
LFS-230/LFS-230G  The  Modernist  Explosion:  Culture  and  Ide- 
olog>'  in  Europe  2:2  (3)  Studies  the  development  of  the  modernist 
movement  in  Europe  in  the  first  third  of  the  twentiedi  century,  witfi 
special  emphasis  on  the  German  Weimar  republic,  1918-1933.  The 
course  examines  primary  works  of  literature,  visual  art,  nHisic,  and 
film  (in  English  translation)  in  the  context  of  political  history.  Usually 
offered  every  spring.  Taught  in  Ea^ish.PrBrequisitefor  General  Ed- 
ucation credit:  GOVT-105G  or  H1ST-115G  or  JLS-llOG  or 
PHIL-105G  or  RELG-105G 
COURTS  BY  LANGUAGE 

Note:  Students  wifli  three  years  of  high  school  preparation  in  a  lan- 
guage normally  register  for  200-level  courses.  Students  witfi  four 
years  of  high  school  preparation  normally  register  for  300-level 
courses. 
ARABIC 

ARAB-102  Arabic  Elementary  I  (4)  Introduction  to  modem  stan- 
dard Arabic  used  in  formal  situations,  meetings,  instruction  in  schools 
and  universities  around  the  Arab  world,  and  the  media.  The  phonol- 
ogy and  script  of  the  language,  important  syntactic  structures,  mor- 
phology, understanding  simple  material  including  frequent  stnictural 
patterns  and  vocabulary.  Usually  otfered  every  fall 
ARAB-103  /\rabic  EI«nentary  II  (4)Continuarion  of  ARAB-102. 
Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite;  AJRAB-102orequivalent. 
ARAB-202  Arabic  Intermediate  I  (4)  Further  practice  in  conveisa- 
tion;  acquisition  of  new  grammatical  structures  and  vocabulary.  In- 
cludes cultural  subjects  related  to  customs,  history,  geography,  and 
literature.  Usually  offered  every  lall.  Prerequisite:  ARAB-103  or 
equivalent. 

ARAB-203  Arabic  Intermediate  II  (4)  Continuation  of 
ARAB-202.  Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite:  ARAB-202 
or  equivalent. 

ARAB-302  Advaiced  Arabic  I  (3)  This  course  introduces  elements 
in  the  more  advanced  grammatical  structures  of  Modem  Standard 
Arabic  (MSA)  using  a  fimclional  approach,  and  helps  students  de- 
velop ddlls  in  literary  genres  necessary  fat  understanding  authentic 
readings  and  discourse.  Promotes  the  active  use  of  MSA  by  using  lit- 
erary and  culturally  authentic  selectxais  of  texts.  Emphasis  is  on  the 
development  of  effective  application  of  thematic  contexts  from  read- 
ings, and  developing  accuracy  in  written  and  oral  communication. 


The  course  reviews  and  reinforces  previously  acquired  grammatica] 
structures,  and  expends  vocabulary  through  extensive  practice  and 
analysis  of  MSA  style  fitjm  Kteraiy,  political,  social,  and  economic 
aspects  of  Arab  culture  and  language.  Prerequisite:  ARAB-203  or 
equivalent 

ARAB-303  Advanced  Arabic  D  (3)  Continuation  of  ARAB-302. 
Prerequisite:  ARAB-203  or  equivalent. 
CHINESE 

CHIN-112  Chinese;,  Elemmtiry  I  §)  Prep^es  studenls  to  fitnc- 
tioninevoydaysituartonsintheChinese-^aking  world.  Focuses 
on  fee  acquisition  ofbasic  vocabulaiy  and  grammatical  stnictures 
in  culturally  au&entic  contexts  ftirou^  speaking  reading,  writing, 
and  listening  comprdienaion.  Usually  offired  every  fall. 
CHIN-113  Chinese,  Elementary  11  (5)  Continuation  of 
CHIN-112.  Prerequisite-  CHIN-112  or  equivalent.  Usually  of- 
fered evay  spring. 

CHIN-212  Cbinese,  Intennediate  I  (5)  RefineniHit  ofbaac  lan- 
guage skills  in  a  cultural  context  Expanaon  of  vocabulary  and 
grainTiatical  structures  and  fiiither  developmeit  ofcoTnniinica- 
tive  skills.  Usually  offered  evwy  fell  Prerequisite:  CHIN-113  or 
equivaled. 

CHIN-213  Chinese,  Intermediate  If  (5)  Continuation  of 
CHIN-212.  Usually  offered  evay  ^jring.  Prerequisite:  CHIN-212 
or  equivalent. 
CZECH 

CZEC-162  Introduction  to  the  Czech  Langu^e  (1)  This 
two-week  intensive  cotnse  in  Czech  is  an  introducticn  to  ftie  lan- 
guage for  the  AU  Abroad  Semester  in  Prague,  and  coincides  wifti 
Sie  studerts'  immersion  in  Czedi  and  acadtuTEtioa  Offered  only 
in  F^Bgue.  Usually  offered  every  fall  and  ^ring. 
CZEC-164  Elementary  Czech  Lai^uage  I  (3)  Continuation  of 
CZEC-162.  Students  expand  their  basic  knowledge  of  Czech  and 
e^qjfare  oorgugations,  dedensions,  verb  tenses,  the  use  of  pro- 
nouns, adverbs,  and  elementary  translation.  Offered  raily  in 
Prague.  Usually  offered  every  fall  and  spring.  Prerequisite: 
CZEC-162  or  equivalent 
FARSI 

FAR&-102  Farsi  Elonentary  I  (4)  Desigued  for  students  wifli  no 
prior  experience  with  Farsi,  this  course  focuses  on  the  acquisition  of 
basic  vocabulary  and  grammatical  structures  in  culturally  authentic 
contexts  dirough  speeking,  reading,  writiiig,  and  listening  compre- 
hension. 

FARS-103  Farsi  Elementaty  D  (4)  Continuation  of  FARS-102. 
Prerequisite:  FARS-102  or  equivalent. 
FRENCH:  Undergraduate  Courses 

FREN-1Z2  French,  Elementary  I  (4)  Prepares  students  to  func- 
tion in  evayday  situations  in  the  Fraich-spealdng  world.  Focuses 
on  ttje  acquisition  ofbasic  vocabulary  and  gramnatical  sttuctures 
in  culturaUy  audientic  contexts  fiuou^  speaking  reading,  writing, 
arxl  listening  ccmprdiension.  Designed  for  students  wife  no  prior 
experience  with  French.  Usually  offered  every  fell  and  summer 
FREN-123  French,  Elementaty  11  (4)  Continuation  of 
FREN-122.  Usually  offaed  e%ery  spring  and  summer.  Prerequi- 
site: FREN-122  or  eqirivaleat 

FREN-2ZZ  French,  Intennecfiate  I  (4)  Refinrnient  ofbaac  lan- 
guage skills  in  a  cuttiual  context  Expanaon  of  vocabuloy  and 
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gramnatical  strucnres  anl  finther  development  ofconirmmca- 
tive  skills.  Content  focuses  on  cultural  patterns  in  the 
Frendi-speaking  worid.  Usually  ofiered  every  fall.  Prerequisite: 
FREN-123  or  equivalent. 

FREN-223  FreDch.  Intermediate  II  (4)  Continuation  of 
FREN-222.  Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite: 
FREN-222  or  equivalent. 

FREN-224  Living  in  French  (1)  Part  of  the  AU  Abroad  program 
in  Brussels,  thecoursefocuseson  various aspectsoflife  in Belgiun 
and  the  expoiences  studoits  encounter  diaing  the  program  The 
priiTHry  objective  is  to  improve  oral  corrmunication  and  aural 
ccmprehension  skills.  Includes  social,  political,  and  econocnic  as- 
pect of  the  Belgian  culture.  Usually  oflFeredeveiyfalland  spring. 
FRE34-3ZZ  Advanced  French  I  (3)Protix>testfae  advanced  active 
use  of  French  in  culturally  authentic  contexts.  Enphasis  on  the  de- 
veloptnent  of  fluency  and  accuracy  in  oral  and  written  coimiuni- 
cation.  Designed  for  students  who  have  conpleted  the 
intennediate  level.  Usually  offered  every  fall.  Prerequisite: 
FREN-223  or  equivalent. 

FREN-323  Advanced  French  U  (3)  Continuation  of  FREN-322. 
UsuaByoffered  every  spring.  Prerequisite:  FREN-322  or  equivalent. 
FREN-324  CrvOisation  Pnuifoase  I  (3)  France  from  the  Middle 
Ages  to  the  French  Revolution — a  survey  ofpolitical,  social,  and  eco- 
nomic devdopments,  emphasizing  the  differences  between  the  cul- 
ture des  elites  and  culture  du  peuple,  as  seen  through  prinaiy 
souices.  Meets  with  FREN-624.  Usually  offered  altemstB  falls. 
Prerequisite:  FREN-323 

FREN-325  CMSsadon  Frwifaise  11(3)  France  in  the  nineteenth 
and  twentieth  centuries.  Study  of  the  nouvecu  regime,  the  effects  of 
the  French  revolutions  on  the  social  dasses  andtheirmental  struc- 
tures. Enphasis  on  the  difference  between tiie  culturedeseBtes  and 
culture  du  peuple.  Meets  with  FREN-625.  Usually  offered  alter- 
nate springs.  Pterequisile-  FREN-323. 

FREN-326  French  Topics  (3)  Topics  vary  by  section,  may  be  re- 
peated for  credit  wih  different  topic.  Rotating  topicstaught  in  French 
include  political  life,  the  role  of  women,  French  politics,  France  to- 
day, French  cinema,  ailvanced  French  translation,  etc.  Usually  of- 
fered every  term.  Meets  witfi  FREN-626.  Prerequisite:  FREN-323  or 
equivalent 

FRB3y-327  Le  Fratifois  Commercial  (3)  Advanced  language 
course  focusing  on  business  expre  ssions  and  tertrinobgy  idended 
to  prepare  students  for  the  Certificat  Pratique  examination  offered 
by  the  Paris  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Emphasis  on  written  and  oral 
skills.  Students  learn  to  comptehaid  texts  related  to  advertising, 
agricultuie,  banking  instiance,  etc.  and  to  write  business  letters 
and  reprats  in  French.  Meets  with  FREN-627.  Usually  offered  al- 
ternate falls.  Prerequisite:  FREN-323. 

FREN-328  French  I^aoslation:  Concepts  and  Practice  (3)  An 
introductkm  to  the  methods,  tedmiqi£S,  and  problems  involved  in 
translating  fromFrench  iifio  Enghsh.  lanphasis  is  on  fee  practice  of 
translating  general  material  wife  sons  consideration  of  fee  transla- 
tion of  speciahzEd  material  hitnxiuction  to  the  field  of  translatian 
as  a  profession  Usually  offered  every  fall.  Meets  wifeFREN-628. 
Prerequisite:  FREN-323  or  pemiissicm  of  instructor. 
FREN-329  Ftench  l^aiKlatiaD  Workstup  (:^  This  course  is  of- 
fered in  tandem  wife  FRH^I -328.  Less  enphasis  is  placed  on  the- 
ory and  nnre  time  is  gj  ven  to  systertBtic  translation  practice.  Texts 


are  selected  from  a  wide  variety  of  sources  that  offer  examples  erf" 
journalistic  and  Uterary  language,  as  well  as  fee  more  specialized 
terminology  of  comneroe,  technology,  and  law.  Meets  wife 
FREN-629.  Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite: 
FREN-323  or  perrrriasion  of  instructor 

FREN-3ti5  Les  Registres  du  Franqds  Q)  An  introduction  to  fee 
cultural  levels  of  fee  French  language-  -colloquial,  standard,  for- 
mal, and  &miliar — and  to  fee  differences  between  spokai  and 
writtHi  French  Also  includes  study  ofTiteraiy  prose,  \«rsifkation, 
dialeds,  and  aspeds  of  selected  technical  vocabularies.  Designed 
for  studei<s  who  wi^  to  uida:dand  fee  intricacies  of  the  French 
langiBge.  Meete  wife  FREN-665.  Usually  offeied  alternate  falls 
Prerequisite  FREN-326  and  sophonrre  standing. 
FREN-430  ifyfe  e*5;jnto:e  di*  Fnmf«is  (3)  This  course  is  designed 
to  teach  students  to  analyze  bterary  texts  and  comment  on  them  wife 
clarity  and  insight  It  also  attunes  students  to  fee  nuances  of  fee  writ- 
ten language  and  teaches  them  fee  intricaciesof  composition  writing. 
Meets  wife  FREN-630.  Usually  offered  alternate  fells.  Prerequisite: 
FREN-323. 

FREN-431  Le  Classkisme  Pnoifms  (3)  Study  of  major  literary 
works  of seventeenfe  century  France  in  hght  of  the  socio-cultural  sys- 
tem that  they  reflect.  Focus  on  formal  and  sociocontextual  methods 
of  reading.  All  woiks  are  studied  primarily  as  texts  and  fee  art  of  feetr 
construction  and  expression  is  closely  examined.  Lectures  provide 
introductory  and  supplemental  information.  Me^s  wife  FREN-631 . 
Usually  offered  alternate  springs.  Prerequisite:  FREN-323. 
FREN-432  LeSede  des  Lunderes  (3)  Attitudes  and  ideas  of  the  age 
of  enlightenment  as  reflected  in  Montesquieu,  Diderot,  fee 
Encyclopedists,  Voltaire,  and  Rousseau.  Meets  wife  FREN-632. 
Usually  offered  alternate  falls.  Prerequisite:  FRH^-323. 
FREN-433  Le  Romantisme  (3)  Development  of  fee  romantic 
movement  in  early  nineteenfe  century  Frendi  literature.  Analysis  of 
sentiments  of  romanticists.  Meets  wife  FREN-633.  Usually  offered 
alternate  feUs.  Prerequisite:  FREN-323. 

FREN-434  Le  ReaSsme  (3)  Nineteenfe  century  Frendi  literatue 
from  the  decline  of  romanticism  to  the  turn  of  the  century.  Periods  of 
expression  known  as  realian,  naturalism,  and  symbolism.  Meets 
with  FREN-634.  Usually  offered  alternate  falls.  Prerequisite: 
FREN-323. 

FREN-435  Litterature  Contemporame  (3)  Topics  vary  by  section, 
may  be  repeated  for  credit  wife  different  topic.  Rotating  topics  wife 
emphasis  on  goire,  movement,  or  major  writers.  Meets  wife 
FREN-635.  Usually  offered  every  year.  Prerequisite:  FREN-323. 
FREN-436  Les  Grands  Auteias  Prmfais  I  (3)  Study  of  major 
French  literary  woiks  from  the  middle  ages  through  the  d^teenfe 
century.  All  works  are  studied  as  texts  and  the  art  of  then-construction 
and  expresaon  is  closely  examined  Attention  is  paid  to  fee  conflict 
between  individual  and  social  forces,  the  metamorphosis  of  fonn  and 
content,  and  the  evolution  of  language.  Meets  wife  FREN-636.  Pre- 
requisUe:  FREN-323. 

FREN-437  Les  Onatds  Auteurs  Pnaifos  11  (3)  Study  of  major 
French  writers  of  the  nineteenfe  and  twentieth  centuries.  Readings 
are  drawn  from  r^jresentative  works  of  the  various  aufeors  to  show 
the  emergence,  development,  and  transformations  of  literary  form. 
Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  literary  analysis  and  critical  writing. 
Usually  offered  alternate  fells.  Meets  wife  FREN-637.  Prerequisite: 
FREN-323. 
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FREN-438  Le  Moyen  Age  (3)  The  worid  of  Fraich  Kterature  and 
civilization  fixjm  1100  to  1500  and  the  evolution  of  the  FreiKh  lan- 
guage fiom  vulgar  Latin  to  Mayen  Frangais.  A  survey  ofFrench  liter- 
ature fiom  La  Chanson  de  Roland  to  Villon's  poetry,  including  flie 
historical,  social,  religious,  and  political  backgrounds.  Usually  of- 
fered alternate  falls.  Meets  with  FREN-638.  Prerequisite: 
FREN-323. 

LFS-491  Internship:  French  (1-6)  Prerequisite:  pennission  of  in- 
structor and  depailment  chair. 

FRENCH:  G^duate  Courses 

FREN-020  FVench  Reading  for  Itesearch  ^  For  graduate  stu- 
dents wtw  have  studied  Frendi  but  require  a  refresher  course 
stressing  granmar  review,  vocabulary  building,  and  translation. 
Successful  completion  o  fthe  course  with  a  grade  o  fB  or  better  may 
satisfy  the  graduate  tool  of  research  requirement;  students  should 
cceosult  with  their  academic  advisor.  Usually  ofiered  every  temx 
Prereqiasite:  two  years  of  high  school  or  one  year  of  college 
French.  Note:  This  non-credit  course  is  open  only  to  American 
University  graduate  students. 

FREN-624  Gviisatim  Fnutfoise  I  (3)  France  from  the  Middle 
Ages  to  the  French  Revolution — a  survey  of  political,  social,  and 
economic  developiTEnts,  ^nphasizing  the  diflfaences  between  the 
culture  des  elites  and  culture  dupeuple,  as  seen  through  primary 
sources.  Meets  with  FREN-324.  Usually  ofieied  altemate  falls. 
FREN-625  CMSsatian  Franfoise  B  (3)  France  in  the  niieteenlh 
and  twentieth  centuries.  Study  of  the  nouveau  regime,  the  effects  of 
the  Frendi  revolutions  on  the  social  classes  and  theirmenlal  struc- 
tures. Enphaas  on&e  diffeience  between  the  culturedes  elites  and 
culture  du  peuple.  Meets  witti  FREN-325.  Lfeually  offoed  altei^ 
nale  spirings. 

FREN-626  FVench  Topics  (3)  Topics  vary  by  secticm,  may  be  re- 
peated for  credit  with  different  topic.  Rotating  topics  taught  in 
French  include  political  life,  ftie  role  of  women,  French  politics, 
France  kxlay,  French  cinema,  advanced  French  translation,  etc. 
Meets  with  FREN-326. 

FREN-627  Le  Franfais  Commercitd  (3)  Advanced  language 
course  focusing  on  business  expression  s  and  termiiiDlogy  intended  to 
prepare  students  for  the  Certificat  Pratique  examination  offeied  by 
tile  Paris  Chamber  of  Commerce.  En^hasis  on  written  and  oral 
skills.  Students  leam  to  con^iehend  texts  related  to  advertising, 
agriculture,  banking,  insurance,  etc  and  to  write  business  letters 
and  reports  in  French.  Meets  with  FREN-327.  Usually  offered  al- 
ternate &lls. 

FREN-628  FVench  Transiatbn:  Concepts  and  Practice  (3)  An 

introduction  to  the  methods,  tediniques,  and  problems  involved  in 
translating  from  French  into  Enghdi.  Emphasisisonthepractioeof 
translating  general  material  wifti  some  consideiationof  the  transla- 
tion of  speciaKzed  material.  Introduction  to  the  field  of  translation 
asaprofession  Meete  withFREN-328.  LfeuaUyoffeied  eva7  fall. 
FREN-629  French  lyanslalion  Wbrkshop  (3)  This  couise  is  of- 
fered in  tandem  with  FREN-628.  Less  emphasis  is  p4aced  on  ftie- 
ory  and  more  time  is  given  to  systematic  translation  practice.  Texts 
are  selected  fiom  a  wide  variety  of  sources  that  offo-  exanples  of 
journalistic  and  literary  language,  as  well  as  the  mare  specialized 
terminology  of  cammaxie,  technology,  and  law.  Meets  with 
FREN-329.  Usually  offered  every  ^aing. 


FREN-630  Style  etSyntaxe  du  Fnm(ais(3)  This  couise  is  designed 
to  teach  students  to  analyze  bterary  texts  and  comment  on  them  with 
clarity  and  insight  It  also  attunes  students  to  the  nuances  of  the  writ- 
ten language  and  teaches  them  the  intricacies  of  composition  writing. 
Meets  with  FREN-430.  Usually  offered  ahemate  falls. 
FREN-631  Le  CUasicisme  Fnaifob  (3)  Study  of  major  literary 
worksof  seven  teenlh  century  France  in  light  of  the  socio-cuhural  sys- 
tem that  they  reflect  Focus  on  formal  and  sociocontextual  methods 
of  reading.  All  woiks  are  studied  primarily  as  texts  and  tfie  art  of  their 
construction  and  expression  is  closely  examined.  Leisures  provide 
introductoiy  and  supplemental  informatioa  Meets  wifli  FREN-431. 
Usually  offered  altemate  springs. 

FREN-632ZeSSecferfes£«mfirBs  (3)  Attitudes  and  ideas  of  the  ^e 
of  enlightenment  as  reflected  in  Montesquieu,  Diderot,  the 
Encyclopedists,  Vohaire,  and  Rousseau.  Meets  with  FREN-432. 
Usually  offered  altemate  fells. 

FREN-633  Le  Ronumtisme  (3)  Development  of  flie  romantic 
movement  in  early  nineteenth  century  French  liteiature.  Analysis  of 
sentiments  of  romanticists.  Meets  with  FREN-433.  Usually  offered 
altemate  fells. 

FREN-634  Le  Realkme  (3)  Nineteen^  century  French  literature 
from  the  decline  of  romanticism  to  the  tum  of  the  century.  Periods  of 
expression  known  as  realism,  naturalism,  and  symbolism.  Meets 
with  FRE^M34.  UsuaDy  offered  altemate  falls. 
FREN-635  Litl^rature  Contemporaine  (3)  Topics  vary  by  section, 
may  be  repeated  for  credit  witfi  different  topic.  Rotating  topics  wifli 
emphasis  on  genre,  movement,  or  major  writers.  Meets  with 
FKEN-435.  Usually  offered  every  year. 

FREN-636  Les  Grmik  Auteurs  Pnutfois  I  (3)  Study  of  mqor 
French  literary  woiks  fiom  the  middle  ages  through  flie  eighteentii 
century.  AD  works  are  studied  as  texts  and  the  art  of flieir  construction 
and  expression  is  closely  examined.  Attention  is  paid  to  the  conflict 
between  individual  and  social  forces,  the  metamorphosis  of  fonn  and 
content,  and  flie  evolution  of  language.  Meets  wifli  FREN-436. 
FREN-637  Les  Grands  Auteurs  Pnatfois  U  (3)  Study  of  major 
French  writers  of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries.  Readings 
are  drawn  from  representative  works  of  the  various  authors  to  show 
the  emeigence,  development,  and  transformations  of  Bterary  fomi. 
Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  bterary  analysis  and  critical  writing. 
Usually  offered  altemate  fells.  Meets  with  FREN-437. 
FREN-638  Le  Moyen  Age  (3)  The  world  ofFrench  literature  and 
civilization  from  1 100  to  1500  and  the  evolution  of  flie  French  lan- 
guage from  vulgar  Latin  to  Moyen  Franfais.  A  survey  ofFrench  lit- 
erature from  La  Chanson  de  Roland  to  Vilbn's  poetry,  including  the 
historical,  social,  religious,  and  political  backgrounds.  Usually  of- 
fered altemate  fells.  Meets  wifri  FREN-438. 
FREN-665  Les  Rtgistres  du  Fratifais  (3)  An  introduction  to  ttie 
cultural  levels  of  the  French  language — colloquial,  standad,  for- 
mal, and  famibar — and  to  the  diffacnces  between  spoken  and 
written  French.  Also  includes  study  of  literary  prose,  vetsification, 
dialects,  aid  aspects  of  selected  technical  vocabularies.  Designed 
for  studoits  win  widi  to  undeistand  the  intricacies  of  the  French 
langiiage.  Meets  wit  FREN-365.  LkiaDyoffaed  altemate  feDs. 
LFS-691  Internship:  FreiKb  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  permissioo  of  in- 
stractor  and  department  chair. 

FREN-702  Seminar  In  Frmch  Studies  (3)  Topics  vary  by  secticm, 
may  be  repeated  for  credit  wifli  different  topic.  Reports  and  critical 
discussion  of  research  papers  on  French  literature.  Usually  offiied 
every  teim. 
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GERMAN:  Undei^raduate  Courses 

GERM-132  CJerman,  Elementary  I  (4)  Prepares  students  to  func- 
tion in  everyday  situations  in  the  German-speaking  world.  Focuses 
on  the  acquisition  ot'basic  vocabulary  and  grammatical  structures  in 
culturally  autfientic  contexts  Arou^  speaking,  reading,  writing,  and 
listening  comprEliension.  One  class  per  week  empliasizcs  oral  com- 
munication, designed  for  students  with  no  prior  experience  with  Ger- 
man. Usually  ofered  every  fidl. 

GERM-133  German,  Elementary  II  (4)  Continuation  of 
GERM-132.  Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite: 
GERM-132  or  equivalent 

GERM-136  Intensive  German  Langu^e  Level  I  (6)  Part  of  the 
AU  Abioad  Berlin  Semester,  this  course  provides  emphasis  on  vo- 
cabulary acquisition,  basic  grammatical  structure,  development  of 
correct  pronunciation,  intensive  exercise  of  oral  skills  in  situations, 
and  reading  basic  texts.  Usually  ofiFered  every  fall. 
GERM-232  German,  Intermediate  I  (4)  Refinement  of  basic  lan- 
guage skills  in  a  cultural  context.  Expansion  of  vocabulary  and  gram- 
matical structures  and  fiirther  development  of  communicative  skills. 
Content  focuses  on  cultural  patterns  in  the  German-speaking  worid. 
One  class  per  wedc  emphasizes  oral  communication  skills.  Usually 
offered  every  &11.  Pmrexpiisite:  GERM-133  or  equivalent. 
GERM-233  German,  Intermediate  II  (4)  Continuation  of 
aERM-231  Usually  offered  every  spring.  Pmnxfuisile:  GERM-232 
or  equivalent. 

GERM-236  Intensive  German  Language  Level  n  (4)  Part  of  the 
AU  Abroad  Berlin  Semester,  this  course  provides  refinement  ofbasic 
skills,  learning  of  more  complex  grammatical  structure  and  syntax, 
expansion  of  vocabulary,  and  intensive  practice  of  conversation  and 
writing  in  a  cultural  context  Usually  offered  every  fell.  Prerequisite: 
GERM-133,  GERM-136,  or  equivalent 

GERMJ32  German  Conversation  and  Composition  I  (3)  Pro- 
motes the  advanced  active  use  of  German  in  culturally  authentic  con- 
texts. Emphasis  on  the  development  of  fluency  and  accuracy  in  oral 
and  written  communication.  Written  and  oral  exercises  focus  on  a 
broad  range  of  communicative  genres.  Usually  offered  every  fall. 
Prerequisite:  GERM-233  or  equivalent 

GERM-333  G«inan  Conversation  and  Composition  1 1  (3)  Con- 
tinuation of  GERM-332.  Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite: 
GERM-332  equivalent 

GERM-335 1  ntensive  German  Langu^e  Level  III  (6)  Part  of  the 
AU  Abroad  Berlin  Semester,  tfiis  course  promotes  the  advanced  ac- 
tive use  of  German  in  culturally  authentic  contexts.  Emphasis  is 
placed  on  the  development  of  fluency  and  accuracy  in  oral  and  writ- 
ten communicatioa  Eixercises  focus  on  a  variety  of  genres  and  pro- 
vide insights  into  the  German-speaking  worid.  Usually  offered  every 
fen.  Prerequisite:  GERM-233,  GERM-236  or  equivalent 
G5;RM-336  German  Topics  Q)  Topics  vary  by  section,  OBy  be 
repeated  for  aedit  with  ififerent  topic.  Rotating  topics  taught  in 
Gentian  include  customs  and  manneis,  lands  and  regions,  east  and 
west,  survey  of  arts,  etc.  Offered  irregulaily.  Prerequisite: 
GERM-233  or  permission  of  instructor 
GXRM-338  Inlnxbction  to  German  Ihmslatian  (3)  An  intro- 
duction to  tiie  metiiDds,  technique^  and  proHems  involved  in 
tnmslating  lk)m  Qoman  into  Eiigli^.  Emi^iasis  en  tianslatiiig 
general  material,  wifli  soros  consideiationof  the  transiationof  spe- 
cialized material  Introduction  to  the  field  oftranslationasaprofes- 


sion.  Usually  ofTered  alternate  fidls.  Prerequisite:  GERM-333  or 
permission  o  f  instructor. 

GERM-339  Business  Goman  (3)  Advanced  language  cowBe 
designed  to  provide  an  introduction  to  the  language  and  concepts 
of  business  and  economics  in  German-speaking  aimtries.  The 
course  conijines  acquisition  of  langiagc  skills  with  study  of  the 
geographical  and  sociopolitical  context  of  the  German-^Kaking 
workl.  Usually  offered  every  spring  Preiequisite:  GERM-233  or 
equivalent 

GERM-432  Studies  in  German  Film  (3)  Introductbn  to  tiie  his- 
tory, theory,  and  critical  analysis  of  the  Cjerman  cinema  arta 
Weekly  film  screenings  provide  a  fiamework  fir  the  study  atid 
critidsm  of  Goman  film,  from  its  beginnings  throu^  the  New 
German  Cinema.  Lfeually  offered  alternate  falls.  Prerequisite: 
GERM-333  orpermission  of  instructor. 
GERM-433  German  Lyric  Poetry  (3)  Survey  of  Gennan  lyric 
poetiy,  as  well  as  selected  examples  of  longer  poetic  works,  as  ex- 
pressions of  the  German  cultural  identity  throu^out  history.  The 
focus  of  the  course  is  interdisciplinary,  eiK»mpassing  poetry's  re- 
lationship to  nusic,  visual  art,  histotiogr^y,  rehgion,  and  poli- 
tics. Usually  offered  alternate  &lls.  Prerequisite:  GERM-333  or 
permission  of  iDStrucfor. 

GERM^36  Intensive  Advanced  German  (6)  Part  of  Ae  AU 
Abroad  Berlin  Semester,  this  course  provides  practice  of  speaking 
and  writing  on  an  advanced  level.  Emphasis  on  ferrriliarity  with  vari- 
ous communicative  genres  with  the  goal  of  advanced  proficiency  ina 
variety  of  styles.  Regular  classroom  discussions  and  writing  exer- 
cises, as  well  as  practice  in  language  use  in  an  authentic  setting. 
Usually  offered  every  fall.  Prerequisite:  GERM-236  or 
GERM-332  or  equivalent. 

GERM-438  German  Civili2»tion  I  (3)  A  survey  of  the  cultural 
devdopHnent  of  German-q)eaking  Europe  fitjmits  beginnings  to 
fee  end  of  fee  Middle  A^s.  Historical  develcpnents,  literature, 
art,  and  nusic  are  studied  as  the  basis  for  discussion  of  German 
cultural  history.  Tau^t  in  German.  Usually  offered  alternate  fedla 
Prerequisite:  GERM-333  orpermission  of  irfitructor. 
GERM-439  German  Ovilization  II  (3)  Continuation  of 
GIiRM-438,  covering  German  history  firm  fee  sixteenfe  to  the 
twaity-first  century.  Taught  in  German.  Usually  offered  aUemate 
springs.  Prerequisite:  GERM-333  or  perrrrisBion  of  instructor. 
LFS491  Intemshipc  German  (1-^  Prerequisite:  feree  yeaisof 
collie  Gaman  or  ecjjivalent,  and  pennissiDn  of  instructor  and  de- 
partment cfaair. 
HEBREW 

HEBR-116  Hebrew,  Elementary  Modem  I  (3)  Focuses  on  fee 
acquisition  o  f  basic  wcabulary  and  gramtiBtical  structures  in  cul- 
turally authentic  contexts  Ihrou^  speaking  reading,  writing,  airi 
listening  oomprehenaon.  Designed  fcr  students  wife  no  prior  ex- 
perience wife  Hebrew.  Usually  offered  every  M. 
HEBR-117  Hebrew,Elementary  ModemH  P)  Continuation  of 
HEBR-116.  Usually  oflFered  every  spring.  Prerequisite: 
HEBR-1 16  or  equivalent. 

HEBR-216  Hebrews  Intermediate  Mod«m  I  (3)  Refinement  of 
basic  language  ^dlls  in  a  cultural  coilext.  Expansion  of  vocabu- 
lary and  grammatical  structures  and  developnaent  of  comnunica- 
tive  ddlls.  Usually  offered  every  fall.  Piereqwsite:  HEBR-117  or 
equivalent 
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HEBR-217  Hebrew,  Intermediate  Modern  II  (3)  ContiiiuaticQ 
of  HEBR-216.  Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite: 
HEBR-216  or  equivalent. 

HINDI 

HIND-110  Hindi  Elementary  I  (3)  Usually  offered  alternate 

fells. 

HIND-111  Hindi  Elementary  II  (3)  Continuation  of  PDND-llO 
LIsually  offered  alternate  spnngs.  Prerequisite:  HIND-110  or 
equivalent. 
ITALIAN 

ITAL-118  Italian,  Elementary  I  (3)  Prepares  studentsto  function 
in  everyday  situations.  Focuses  on  ttie  acquisition  ofbasic  vocabu- 
lary and  gratnnatical  structures  in  culturally  autbeatic  contexts 
tinou^  speaking,  leading,  writing,  and  listening  oomprefaension. 
Designed  for  students  with  no  prior  experience  with  Italian. 
Usu^y  offered  every  fall  and  summBr 

nAL-119  Italian,  Elementary  U  Q)  Continuation  of  ITAL-1 18. 
Usually  offered  every  spring  and  sumnet  Prerequisite:  FIAL-l  1 8 
or  equivalent. 

nAL-218  Italian,  Intennedlate  I  (3)  Refinemait  ofbasic  lan- 
guage ^dlls  in  a  cultural  context.  Expansion  of  vocabulary  and 
grammatical  structures  and  development  of  communicative  skills. 
Content  focuses  on  cultural  psttems  in  the  ItaUan-^sakiqg  worid. 
Usually  offered  every  fall  Prerequisite:  ITAL-l  19or  equivalent. 
ITAL-219  Italian,  Intermediate  H  (3)  Continuation  of 
nAL-218.  Usually  offered  ewry  firing.  Prerequisite:  nAL-218 
or  equivalent. 

nAL-318  Italian  Conversation  and  Oamposition  I  (3)  Plo- 
motes  the  advanced  active  use  of  Italian  in  culturally  authentic  con- 
texts. Grrphaas  on  the  development  of  fluency  and  accuracy  in 
oral  and  written  conmunicatioa  Designed  for  students  vAio  have 
conpleted  the  intennediate  level.  LfeuaUy  offered  every  fell.  Pre- 
retftisite:  nAL-219  or  equivalent. 

IXAL-319  Italian  GDnversatfan  and  Compoationll  (3)  Contin- 
uation of  ITAL-318.  Usually  offered  every  sping.  Prerequisite: 
nAL-318  orequiv^ent. 
JAPANESE 

JAPN-114  Japanese,  Ekmentaryl  (5) Prepares  studentsto  func- 
tion in  everyday  situations  in  the  Japanese-speaking  world.  Fo- 
cuses on  the  acquisition  of  basic  vocabulary  ani  gramnatical 
structures  in  culturally  authentic  contexts  through  speaking,  read- 
ing, writing,  and  listening  conprehension.  Usually  offered  every 
fall 

JAPN-115  Japanese,  Elementary  11  (5)  Continuation  of 
JAPN-114.  Usually  oflfeied  e\ery  spring.  Prerequisite:  JAPN-114 
or  equivalent. 

JAPN-214  Japanese,  Intermediate  I  (5)  Refinement  ofbasic  lan- 
guage skills  in  a  cultural  context.  Exp»ansion  of  vocabulary  and 
grammatical  structures  and  further  devebprnent  of  comnunica- 
tive  sjdlls.  Usually  offered  every  fail  Prerequisite:  JAPN-115  or 
equivalait. 

JAFN-21S  Japanese,  Intermediate  II  (5)  A  continuation  of 
JAPN-214.  Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite:  JAPN-214 
or  equivalent. 

JAF^-314  Advanced  Japanese  I  (3)  Prormtes  die  advanced  ac- 
tive use  of  J^xmese  in  culturally  authentic  contexts.  Emphasis  on 


the  de  velopment  of  fluency  and  accuracy  in  oral  and  written  com- 
munication. Includes  sodal,  economic,  aid  political  aspects  of 
Japanese  culture.  Usually  offered  every  fall.  Prerequisite: 
JAW-215  or  equivalent. 

JAPN-315  Advanced  Japanese  II  (3)  Continuation  of 
JAITJ-314.  Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite:  JAR^I-314 
or  equivalent. 
KOREAN 

KOR-102  Korean  Elementary  I  (5)  Designed  for  students  widi  no 
prior  experience  witfi  Korean,  this  course  fiKuses  on  the  acquisition 
ofbasic  vocabulary  and  grammatical  structures  in  culturally  audien- 
tic  contexts  through  speaking,  reading,  writing,  and  listening  com- 
prehension. 

KOR-103  Korean  Elementary  D  (5)  Continuation  of  KOR-102. 
Prerequisite:  KOR-102  or  equivalent. 
RUSSIAN:  Undergraduate  Courses 
RUSS-144  Russian,  Elementa-y  I  ^)  Prepares  students  to  fimc- 
tionin  evayday  situdions  in  the  Russian-Making  world.  Focuses 
on  the  acquisition  ofbasic  vocabulary  and  gramnatical  structures 
in  culturally  auSientic  coilexts  ftirou^  speaking  reading,  writing, 
and  listening  comprehension.  Designed  for  students  with  no  paior 
experience  with  Russian.  Usually  offered  every  fall. 
RUSS-145  Russian,  Elementary  U  (5)  Continuation  of 
RUSS-144.  UsuaUyofferedevayspring./1rere9«isi(e.- RUSS-144 
or  equivalent. 

RUSS-244  Russian,  Intermediate  I  (5)  Refinement  ofbasic  lan- 
guage skills  in  a  cultural  context.  Expansion  of  vocabulary  and 
gramnatical  stmctmes  and  development  of  cormunicative  skills. 
Content  focuses  on  cultural  patterns  in  the  Russian-speaking 
worid.  Usually  offered  every  fall.  Prerequisite:  RUSS-145  or 
equivalent. 

RUSS-245  Russian,  Intermediate  H  (5)  Continuation  of 
RUSS-244.  UsuaUy offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite:  RUSS-244 
or  equivalent. 

RUSS-342  Russian  Conversation  and  Gompositioa  I  (3)  Pro- 
motes the  advanced  active  use  of  Russian  in  culturally  auflientic 
contexts.  En^Aasison  thedevetopmait  offluency  andaccuracy  in 
oral  and  written  communication.  Review  of  grammatical  struc- 
tures and  vocabulary  expansion  through  extensive  reading  Prob- 
lems of  style  and  CTeative  use  of  language.  UsuaUy  offered  every 
fall.  Prerequisite:  RUSS-245  or  equivaleri. 
RUSS-343  Russian  Conversation  and  Composition  H  (3)  Con- 
tinuation of  RUSS-342.  Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prereqw- 
site:  RUSS-342  or  equivalent. 

RUSS~441  Russian  Media  and  Political  ll-andation  (3)  Maybe 
repeated  fcr  credit.  Reading  and  translating  selected  sociopolitical 
texts  and  current  periodical  publications.  Vocabulary  expansion 
through  study  of  woni  fonnatica  Study  of  idioms,  terms,  and  syn- 
tactic pattans.  Meets  wifli  RUSS-641 .  Usually  offraed  evay  M. 
Prerequisite:  three  years  of  college  Russian  or  equivalent  orpw- 
mission  of  inslmctor 

RUSS-443  Russian  Business  Translation  (3)  May  be  repeated 
for  credit.  IDevelopttEnt  ofbusirsss  translation  drills  and  anunda'- 
starxiing  of  the  socio-economic  and  political  aqjects  of  the  busi- 
ness worU.  Study  oHanguage,  temnnology,  styKstic  oonstiuctiorB 
andrelated  at)ss-cultural  issues  Translation  fiomRussian  to  Eng- 
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lish.  Emphasis  on  translation  rrvtlxxls,  ttximiques  and  probleiiB. 
Couise  covers  areas  such  as  finance,  maiketing,  banking,  taxation, 
trade  and  econonrics  Meets  wifli  RlJBS-643.  Usually  offcrcd  al- 
ternate tails.  Pnr&juisite:  three  years  college  Russian  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 

LFS491  Internship:  Russian  (1-ti)  Prerequisite:  permission  of 
instructor  and  department  chair 

RUSSIAN:  Graduate  and  Advanced  Undergraduate  Gourses 
RUSS-543  Russian  Classfcs  (3)  Topics  vary  by  section,  may  be 
repeated  for  credit  with  difTerei*  topic;  etr^ihasison  life  and  woiks 
of  major  writere.  Usually  offered  every  tenn. 
RUSS-S46  Russian  Advanced  GrtHnmar  and  Composition  I 
(3)  A  systematic  gnunmar  review  course  for  those  who  have  had  at 
least  ttuee  years  ol"Russiari  ITiere  is  a  written  asagnrrent  for  every 
class,  either  a  transition  or  an  essay  Weddy  quizzes  test  knowl- 
edge of  grammatical  constructions,  vocabulary,  and  idioms. 
Usually  otferedevery  fall.  Prerequiiile:  three  years  of  college  Rus- 
sian 

RUSS-S47  Russian  Advanced  Cirammsr  and  Compoation  II 
(3)  A  continuation  of  RUSS-546.  Usually  offered  every  spring. 
PreiBquisile:  RUSS-546  or  permission  of  instmctor. 
RUSS-548  Russian  Topics  (3)  Topics  vary  by  section,  may  be  re- 
peated for  credit  with  different  topic.  Courses  taught  in  Russian  on 
such  topics  as;  conterrporary  Russian  society,  Russia  througji  film, 
the  poUtics  of  culture  in  Russia,  and  others.  Usually  offered  every 
spring. 

RUSSIAN:  Graduate  Courses 

RUSS-641  Advanced  RissianMe<fia  and  FtoEticaliyanslation 

(3)  May  be  repeated  for  credit.  Development  and  perfection  of 
translation  skills.  Emphasis  on  conterr^rary  political  culture. 
Translation  of  materials  from  curreri  Russian  press;  vocabulary 
building;  review  of  grammar  and  styiistics;  demonstrations;  clas- 
roomexeicises;  weddy  home  assignments;  and  weekly  quiz.  Indi- 
vidual traislation  project.  Meets  with  RUSS-441 .  Usually  offered 
every  fell 

RUSS-643  Russian  Buaness  IVanslation  (3)  May  be  repeated 
for  credit.  Development  ofbusiness  translation  ^dlls  and  an  under- 
staixiing  of  flie  socio-economic  and  political  aspects  of  ttie  bua- 
nessworU.  Study  oflanguage,  terminology,  stylistic  constructions 
andrelated  cross-cultural  issues  Translation  fixanRussianto  Eng- 
hsh.  Err^jhasis  on  translation  methods,  techniques  and  problems. 
Course  covers  areas  such  as  finance,  maijceting,  banking,  taxation, 
trade  and  ecorBrrrica  Meets  with  RUSS-443.  Usually  ofifered  al- 
ternate falls.  Pmreqidsite:  three  years  college  Russian  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 

LFS691  Internship:  Russian  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  permission  of 
instructor  and  department  chair 

RUSS-704  Seminar  in  Russian  Studies  (3)  Topics  vary  by  sec- 
tion, may  be  repeated  for  credi  with  different  topic.  Repcrts  and 
critical  discussion  of  research  papers  on  Russian  studies.  Usually 
offered  alternate  falls. 

SPANISH:  Undergraduate  Courses 

SPAN-136  Intensive  Spanish  I  (4)  Offered  as  part  of  the  Madrid  to 
the  Mediterranean  AU  Abroad  program  The  elements  of  Spanish 
grammar,  vocabulary,  and  pronunciation.  Usually  ofifered  every  fall. 


SPAN-152  Spani.sh,  Elementary  I  (4)  Prepares  students  to  func- 
tion in  everyday  situations  in  the  Hispanic  world  Focuses  on  the 
acquisition  of  basic  vocabulary  and  gFamrmtical  structures  in  cul- 
turally authentic  contexts  throu^  speaking  reading,  writing,  and 
listening  comprehensiorL  Desigicd  fcr  students  with  no  prior  ex- 
perience with  ^)aniili.  Usually  ofTered  every  fell  and  summer. 
SPAN-153  Spanish,  Elementary  II  (4)  Continuation  of 
SPAN-152  Usually  offered  evay  spring  aid  summa-.  Prerequi- 
site: SPAN-152  or  equivalenl. 

SPAN-236  Intensive  Spanish  D  (4)  Offered  as  part  of  tfie  Madrid 
and  the  Mediterranean  AU  Abroad  program.  Students  gain  profi- 
ciency at  an  intermediate  level  through  literary  and  cultural  exercises. 
Usually  offered  every  fall. 

SPAN-2S2  SpaiistL,  Intennediate  I  (4)  RefmenKnt  of  basic  lan- 
guage skills  in  a  cultural  context.  E^qpansion  of  vocabulary  and 
granmatical  stmctuies  and  flrrttier  developmerl  of  commmica- 
tive  skiUa  Content  focuses  on  cultural  patterns  in  the  Hispanic 
world.  Usually  offered  every  fell.  Prerequisite:  SPAN-153  or 
equixalent 

SPAN-253  Spanish,  Intermediate  n  (4)  Continuation  of 
SPAN-252  UsuaUy  offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite:  SPAN-252 
or  equivalent. 

SPAN-336  Intensive  Spanish  m  (4)  Offered  as  part  of  the  Madrid 
and  the  Mediterranean  AU  Abroad  program.  Students  acquire  flu- 
ency in  comprehension,  speaking,  reading,  and  writing.  The  course 
focuses  on  expository  writing  throu^  analysis  of  a  variety  of  texts 
with  emphasis  on  the  study  and  practical  appKcation  of  written  dis- 
course. Grammar,  vocabulary,  and  punctuation  are  also  addressed. 
Usually  offered  every  fell. 

SPAN-352  Spanish  Conversation  and  Cbmpositian  I  (3)  Pro- 
motes the  advanced  active  use  of  Spanidi  in  culturally  auttientic 
contexts.  Emphasis  on  the  devekipmeot  offluency  andaccuiacyin 
oral  and  written  conmunicatiori  Usually  offered  every  fal  Pre- 
reqidsite:  SPAN-253  or  equivalent. 

SPAN-3S3  Spanish  Conversation  and  Compositionll  (3)  Con- 
tinuation of  SPAN-352.  Usually  oifeed  every  spring  Prerequi- 
site:  SPAN-352  or  equivalent. 

SPAN-356  Spanish  Topics  (3)  Topics  vary  by  section,  may  be  re- 
peated lor  credit  withdiffaent  topic.  Courses  taught  in  Spanish  on 
such  topics  as:  the  social  scene  in  Latin  America,  regionalism  in 
Latin  America,  survey  of  Latin  American  arts,  Mexican  culture, 
the  River  Plate  and  Chile,  race  in  ^jarnsh-American  literature, 
Latin  American  fihri,  religion  and  violaice,  Hispanics  in  the 
United  States,  and  flie  l^tin  American  short  story  Usually  offered 
every  term  Meets  with  SPAN-656.  Prerequisite:  SPAN-353  or 
permission  of  instructor. 

SPAN-3S7  Introduction  to  Latin  American  literature  (3)  A 
systematic  survey  of ttie  historical  development  ofLatin  American 
literature.  Reading  of  selected  texts  in  the  cniginal,  and  their  rela- 
tion^p  to  cultural,  historical,  political,  and  social  developmenta 
This  course  is  a  transition  course  between  SPAN-353  and  higher 
level  courses.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite: 
SPAN-353. 

SPAN-3SB  Introduction  to  Spanish  Translation  (3)  An  intro- 
duction to  the  mediods,  techniques,  and  problems  involved  in 
tran^ting  Spanish  iilo  Fjiglish.  Errphasis  is  on  translating  gen- 
eral material,  with  sortB  consideration  of  the  tiaiKlationof  spedal- 
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ized  material.  Meets  with  SPAN-658.  Usually  ofTered  every  fell. 
Prerequisite:  SPAN -353  or  permission  of  instructor. 
SPAN-3S9  Advanced  S^anidi  IVanslation  Q)  Practice  and  oi- 
tique  of  translations  of  a  range  of  material  (general,  literary,  busi- 
ness, dipiomrtc,  social  science,  and  technical).  Primarily  fiom 
Spanish  to  En^sh,  with  some  translation  fiom  linglii  to  Spanish. 
Review  of  translaticsi  theory,  methods,  tedmiques,  and  problems. 
Meets  wifli  SB\N-659.  Usually  ofTered  every  spring.  Prerequisite: 
SPAN-358  or  equivalent 

SPAN-361  Introduction  to  Spanish  Linguistics  (3)  Introduction  to 
basic  conce;^  of  linguistics  and  their  application  to  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage: phonology,  morphology,  syntax,  etymology.  Brief  survey  of 
thehistorical  development  ofthe  Spanish  language.  Dialects  ofSpan- 
ish  and  other  languages  spoken  in  the  Hispanic  worid.  Introduction  to 
a  contiasti  ve  analysis  ofEngbsh  and  Spanish.  Meets  with  SPAN-66 1 . 
Usually  offered  every  fell  Prerequisite:  SPAN-353. 
SPAN-389  Advaiced  Spanish  Grammar  and  Composition  (3) 
Offered  as  part  of  the  Madrid  and  the  Mediterranean  AU  Abroad  pfx> 
gram.  In  this  couree  students  develop  and  improve  written  language 
skills  as  well  as  examine  advanced  grammar  mles  used  to  attain  lin- 
guistic fluency.  The  course  emphasizes  written  abilities  and  analyzes 
the  diiJerent  elements  of  creahve  writing,  personal  and  work  letters, 
legal  documents,  books,  and  movie  reviews.  Usually  offered  every 
fen. 

SPAN^SO  Spanish  CMllzation  I:  Spain  (3)  A  smdy  ofthe  geogra- 
phy, history,  arts,  and  literature  of  Spain  from  the  beginning  to  die 
present  Meets  wifli  SPAN-  650.  Usually  offered  every  fell  Prerequi- 
site: SPAN-353  or  equivalent. 

SPAN-451  Spanish  Civilization  11:  Latin  America  (3)  A  study  of 
flie  geography  and  complex  process  ofthe  culture  and  history  ofthe 
Latin  American  countries  irom  the  origin  ofthe  indigenous  civiliza- 
tion to  the  present.  Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite: 
SPAN-353  or  equivalent. 

SPAN491  Internship:  Spanish:  Prayecto  Andstad  (1-6)  An  in- 
ternship program  offering  a  wide  variety  of  experiences  in  the  Span- 
ish-speaking community  of  Washington,  D.C .  Placements  are 
available  in  bilingual  schools,  legal  and  consumer  agencies,  and  na- 
tional and  international  organizations.  Prerequisite:  SPAN-253  or 
equivalent. 

SPANISH:  Graduate  and  Advanced  Undergraduate 
Courses 

SPAN-554  Oassics  of  Latin  American  Literature  (3)  Topics  vary 
by  section,  may  berepeated  fcr  credit  with  different  topic.  Topics  on  a 
period  of  Spanish- American  literature  and  culture  from  the  colonial 
era  to  the  present.  Usually  offered  every  term. 
SPAN-S59  CoUoquium  on  Latin  America  (3)  Topics  vary  by 
section,  may  be  repeated  for  credit  with  different  topic.  Lectures, 
reports,  and  critical  discussions  on  peoples  and  governments  of 
Latin  America  Cultural  trends,  political  and  economic  problems, 
and  international  relations.  Taught  in  Spanish.  Usually  offered  ev- 
ery term 

SPANISH:  Graduate  Courses 

SPAN-QSO  Spanish  Reading  for  Research  (0)  For  shidaits  -fha 
have  studied  Spani^  but  require  a  r^^dier  course  stressing  gram- 
mar review,  vocabulary  building,  and  traoslalion.  Successfol  com- 
pletion of  the  course  witti  a  grade  of  B  or  better  iray  satisfy  the 
graduate  tool  of  researdirBquirEment;  studentsshould  corBuh  with 


their  academic  advisor  LfeuaUy  offered  every  fall.  Prerequisite: 
two  yearsofhi^  school  or  one  year  of  college  SpanidL  Abte.- This 
non-credit  couise  is  open  only  to  American  University  graduate 
students. 

SPAN-6S0  Spanish  Civiization  I:  Spain  (3)  A  study  oftte  geog- 
raphy, history,  arts,  and  literature  of  Spain  from  the  beginning  to 
the  present.  Meets  with  SPAN-450.  Usually  offered  evay  611. 
Prejequisite:  three  years  of  ooUege  Spanish  or  equivalent. 
SPAN-656  Spanish  Topics  (3)  Topics  vary  by  section,  may  be  re- 
peated forcredit  with  different  topic.  Courses  taught  in  Spaiish  on 
such  topics  as  the  social  scene  in  Latin  America,  regionalism  in 
Latin  America,  survey  of  Latin  American  aits,  Mexican  culture, 
the  River  Plate  and  Chile,  race  in  ^anish-American  literature, 
Latin  American  film,  rehgion  and  violence,  Hispanics  in  the 
United  States,  and  flie  Latin  American  diort  story.  Meets  witti 
SPAN -3 56.  Usually  offeied  every  term  Prerequisite:  two  jearsof 
college  ^3ani^  or  equivalent. 

SPAN-6S8  Introduction  to  Spanidi  IVansiation  Q)  An  irdro- 
duction  to  the  methods,  technique^  and  problems  involved  in 
translating  from  Spanish  to  English  Emfhasis  is  on  trarslating 
general  rrBterial,  witti  souk  consideration  ofthe  translationof  spe- 
cialized rtBterial.  Ntets  with  SPAN-358.  Usually  offered  evay 
fan. 

SPAN-6S9  Advanced  Spanish  IVansiation  (3)  Practice  and  rai- 
tique  of  trandations  of  a  range  of  rraterial  (general,  bteraiy,  busi- 
ness, dipbmatic,  social  science,  and  technical).  Primarily  fitan 
Spanish  toEn^h,  with  some  translation  from  EngliA  to  S^sani^ 
Review  of  translation  theory,  methods,  tediniques,  and  problems. 
Meets  wifli  SPAN-359.  Usually  offered  evoy  sping.  Prerequisite: 
SPAN-658  or  equivalent. 

SPAN-661  Introduction  to  Spanish  Linguistics  (3)  Introduction 
to  basic  concepts  of  linguistics  and  their  application  to  the  Spani^ 
language:  phonology,  morphobgy,  syntax,  etymotogy.  Brief  sur- 
vey ofthe  historical  devdopment  ofthe  %)anish  language.  Dia- 
lects o  f  Spanish  and  other  languages  qxikea  in  the  Hispanic  world. 
Introduction  to  a  contrastive  analysis  of  En^h  and  %)ani^ 
Meets  wifli  SPAN-361 .  Ifeually  offaed  every  fell. 
SPAN-691  Internship:  S^anidi:  jV0>'cic^o/O»«sA»/ (1-3)  An  in- 
ternship program  offering  a  wide  variety  of  experiences  in  the 
Spamsh-spealdng  community  of  Wfchir^ton,  D.C.  Plaoonertts 
are  available  in  bilingual  sdiools,  legal  and  consumer  agencies, 
and  national  and  international  organizations.  Prerequisite:  two 
years  of  college  Spaiish  and  permission  of  instructor  or  depart- 
ment. 

SPAN-70S  Seminar  in  Spanish  and  Latin  American  Studies 
(3)  Topics  varybysection,  may  be  repeated  forcredit  with  differait 
topic.  Reportsand  critical  discusionofresearchpapeis  on  S^ani^ 
and  Latin  American  literature.  Usually  offired  ahertBte  yeais. 
SWAHIU 

SWAH-102  SwahiU  Elementary  I  (3)  This  foundation  course  in 
standard  Swahili  introduces  students  to  pronunciation;  formulaic 
greetings  the  noun  class  systeir^  the  concordial  agreement  system 
associated  with  verb  structure,  relarive  construction,  and  possessive 
pronoun  and  adjective  formatioa;  adverbs;  sentence  structure;  text 
development;  and  basic  vocabulary.  Equal  emphasis  is  placed  on 
speaking,  reading,  and  writing  skills  in  Swahili  aiKl  the  course 
stresses  the  use  of  SwahiK  in  context 
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TURKISH 

TURK-lOl  Turkish  Elementary  I  (4)  Designed  ftir  students  with 
no  prior  experience  witii  TurtdsK  this  course  focuses  on  the  acquisi- 
tion ofbasic  vocabulary  and  gramniatical  structures  m  culturally  au- 
thentic contexts  through  speaking,  reading,  writing,  and  Ustening 
comprehension. 

TllRK-103  Turkish  Elementary  II  (4)  Continuation  of 
TURK-102.  PrervijuisUe:  TURK- 102  or  equivalent 

Literature ^ 

Undergraduate  Courses 

LIT-010CollegeReading(2)  Develops  flie  ability  tocope  efficiently 
with  the  rigors  of  academic  life.  F-mphasi2BS  practical  techniques  of 
reading  in  different  disciplines,  speed  reading,  time  management, 
note  taking,  exam  skills,  and  research.  Usually  offered  every  term. 
Note:  no  academic  credit  is  received  for  this  course,  nor  does  it  fiilfill 
a  requirement  for  any  d^ree  program.  Credit  equivalent  is  listed  ibr 
determining  full-time  status  only. 

LIT-021  CoUege  Writing  Skills  for  11^  School  Students  (0)  A 
noncredit  workshop  for  high  school  students  to  develop  skills  fijr 
writing  at  the  college  level  sudi  as  generating  ideas,  being  aware  of 
audience  and  purpose,  creating  a  thesis  and  argument,  researching, 
organizing,  and  responding  to  others'  worit.  Students  practice  these 
skOls  through  short  writing  exercises  accompanied  by  supplemental 
readings  Usually  oflered  every  summer. 

lJT-422  Writing  College  AppUcation  Essays  (0)  In  (his  noncredit 
workshop  high  school  studoits  experiment  with  writing  pereonal 
statements  as  a  form  of  selfexpression.  The  focus  is  on  college  ad- 
missions, but  students  also  consider  other  ways  in  which  writing 
communicates  identity  and  serves  as  a  vital  means  of  communica- 
tion. Usually  offered  every  sumnw. 

LIT-lOO  College  Writing  (3)  Develops  students'  skills  in  reading 
with  understanding,  summarizing  and  synthesizing  information  ac- 
curately, and  writing  correct,  reasoned  prose.  UsuaDy  offered  every 
teim.  A/bte.- Completion  of  Lrr-lOO  and  LIT-101  with  grades  of  C  or 
better  fiilfills  tfie  university  College  Writing  and  Enghsh  Competency 
Requirenent. 

LIT-lOl  College  Writing  Seminar  (3)  Continues  the  work  begun  in 
LFT-lOO,  stressing  Ihe  student's  abilities  to  construct  extended  aigu- 
ments,  to  synthesize  diverse  materials,  and  to  pursue  library  research. 
Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite:  LIT-lOO  or  equivalent. 
Note:  Completion  ofLFT-lOOand  LIT-lOl  with  grades  of  C  or  better 
fiilfills  the  university  College  Writing  and  English  Competency  Re- 
quirement. 

LIT-102  College  Writing  (3)  LTT- 1 02  is  a  specially  designed  version 
ofLIT-lOO.  It  is  aimed  at  students  whose  language  skills  need  special 
attention  and  has  a  required  one-on-one  conference  with  tt>e  couise 
instructor.  Usually  offered  every  temi.  Note:  Completion  of  LJT-102 
and  LIT-103  with  grades  of  C  or  better  fiilfills  the  university  College 
Writing  and  English  Competency  Requirement. 
LIT-103  CoUege  Writing  Seminar  (3)  LIT-103  is  a  specially  de- 
signed version  of  LIT-lOl.  It  is  aimed  at  students  whose  language 
skills  need  special  attention  andhasa  required  one-on-one  conference 
with  the  course  instructor.  UsuaUy  offered  every  temi.  Prerequisite: 
LIT-102  or  equivalent  Note:  Completion  of  Lrr-102  and  LIT-103 
wifli  grades  of  C  or  better  fiilfiUs  the  university  College  Writing  and 
English  Coinpetency  Requirement 

LIT-105/LJT-105GThe  Literary  Imagination  1:1  (3)  Explores  the 
fimdamental  imaginative  processes  that  underlie  and  connect  the  ac- 


tivities of  literary  creation  and  literary  understanding  Itesides  read- 
ing wcnks  by  both  male  and  female  writers  chosen  fiom  a  variety  of 
times  and  places  to  represent  each  of  the  major  genres,  students  also 
do  critical  and  creative  writing  of  their  own.  UsuaUy  offered  every 
term. 

IJT-120/I.IT-120G  Interpreting  Literature  1:1  (3)  Analysis  and 
interpretation  of  literary  texts:  poetry,  drama,  and  prose  fiction.  The 
general  process  tlirough  which  one  comes  to  a  nxjre  comprehensive 
understanding  of  bterary  works.  Since  interpreting  entails  the  ability 
to  communicate  understanding,  the  course  also  teaches  4ie  writing  of 
interpretive  criticism.  Usually  offered  every  term. 
UT-125/I  JT-125GGreat  Books  that  Shaped  the  Western  Worid 
2: 1  (3)  This  course  enriches  students'  knowledge  and  appreciation  of 
Western  civilization  by  familiaiizing  them  with  some  ofthe  most  im- 
portant literary  texts  in  Western  literature  firom  Homer  through  file 
nineteenth  century.  In  addition  to  studying  these  works  for  their  YXa- 
ary  artistry,  tfie  course  addresses  the  cultural  context  of  these  works, 
the  ethical  issues  they  address  and  the  pivotal  roles  they  have  played 
in  Western  society,  and  what  it  means  to  call  a  woik  "a  classic." 
Usually  offered  every  term. 

LIT-1 30  Honors  English  I  (3)  Limited  to  first-year  students  by  invi- 
tation. Usually  offered  every  fell.  Note:  Complerion  of  Lrr-130  and 
LIT-131  with  grades  of  C  or  better  fulfills  the  university  College 
Writing  and  English  Competency  Requirement 
UT-131  Honors  Enj^sh  11  (3)  Limited  to  first-year  students  by  in- 
vitation. Usually  offered  every  spring.  Note:  Completion  of  LIT-130 
and  LIT- 13 1  with  grades  of  C  or  better  fiilfills  the  university  CoDege 
Writing  and  English  Competency  Requirement. 
UT-135/1JT-135G  Critical  Approach  to  the  Cinana  1:1  (3) 
Analysis  of  fihn  content  and  style  through  screenings  and  substantial 
readings  in  aestfietic  theory  and  film  history.  Also  considers  social  is- 
sues, cultural  artifacts,  and  forms  of  artistic  expression.  Usually  of 
fered  every  term. 

UT-150/LJT-150G  Third  Worid  Literature  3:1  (3)  An  introduc- 
tion to  literature  written  by  writers  fiom  the  Third  Worid:  Afiica, 
Asia,  and  Latin  America.  The  emphasis  is  on  contemporary  fiction 
and  the  ways  that  this  writing  depicts  cultural  and  political  change 
brought  about  by  the  impact  of  outside  forces.  Usually  offered  every 
term. 

LlT-180  Writing  Workshop  (3)  An  intensive  writing  seminar  re- 
viewing grammar  and  the  principles  of  clear,  cotrert  expositoiy 
prose.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite:  LIT-lOO  and 
UT-lOl  or  equivalent  or  permission  of  instructor. 
LIT-200  Introduction  to  Creative  Writing  (3)  With  departmental 
permission,  course  may  be  repealed  for  credit,  but  not  in  the  sane 
term.  Creative  writing  for  beginning  students  who  want  to  write  po- 
etry, fiction,  drama,  rq»rtage,  and  autobiography,  with  specific  as- 
sigimfents  in  each  category.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite: 
UT-lOO  and  LIT-lOl  or  equivalent 

LIT-202  Writing  for  Prospective  Lawyers  (3)  An  advanced  course 
in  writing  designed  to  hone  tfie  skiDs  necessary  to  write  legal  brie&, 
memoranda,  and  agreements.  Particular  attention  is  paid  to  logic  and 
argumentatfon.  Usually  oflfered  every  tenn.  Prerequisite:  LIT- 100 
and  LIT-lOl  or  equivalent. 

IJT-203  Business  Writing  (3)  The  course  stresses  clarity,  concise- 
ness, and  directness  in  the  preparation  of  correspondence,  menx)- 
randa,  reports,  proposals,  and  other  kinds  of  writing  common  in  tfK 
business  world  UsuaDy  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite:  LIT-lOO 
and  LfF-lOl  or  equivalent. 
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Lrr-205  Issues.  Ideas,  and  Words  (3)  Through  class  discussions 
and  frequent  written  assignnents,  the  course  helps  students  undei^ 
stand  and  articulate  their  learning  in  relation  to  diou^  in  line  humani- 
ties, natural  sciences,  and  social  sciences.  Usually  olfered  every  terni. 
Prerequisite:  enrollment  limited  to  students  in  the  AEL  program. 
Note:  Completion  of  LFT-IOS  and  eitter  LIT-101  or  UT-103  with 
grades  of  C  or  better  fiilfiUs  tfie  university  College  Writing  and  Eng- 
lidi  Competency  Requirement. 

Lrr-2 10  Survey  of  American  Literature  I  (3)  Ahistorical  study  of 
American  writers  and  tfieir  coitribulions  to  flie  diversity  of  American 
literary  tbmis  and  intellectual  life,  from  the  Puritan  settlement  to 
Diddnson  and  Whitman.  Writers  are  appraised  aesftietically,  both  in- 
dividually and  in  cultural  context.  Usually  oflfered  every  faJl. 
LTT-lll  Survey  of  American  Literature  n  (3)  Ahistorical  study  of 
American  writers  and  fteir  contributions  to  the  diversity  of  American 
literary  forms  and  intellectual  life,  from  post-Civil  W&r  to  ttie  present 
Writers  are  appraised  aesfeticaUy,  both  individually  and  in  a  cultural 
context  UsuaDy  offered  every  spring. 

LIT-215/Lrr-21 5G  Writers  in  Print/in  Person  1:2  (3)  Offers  stu- 
dents the  opportunity  to  study  works  by  contemporary  authors  and 
then  to  continue  their  exploration  of  fliese  worlts  in  meetings  with  the 
writers.  Features  locally  and  nationally  prominent  writers,  including 
.American  University  writing  faculty.  Usually  offered  eveiy  term. 
Prerequisite  for  General  Education  credit:  ARTS-IOOG  or 
LIT-105G  or  PERF-llOG  or  PERF-1 15G 

Lrr-220  Survey  of  British  Literature  I  (3)  Ahistorical  exploration 
ofa range ofwriters  in  the  Britidi  tradition,  fromChauoer through ftie 
e^ileenlh  century.  Writers  are  examined  as  individual  artists  and  as 
iqiresentatives  of  their  age.  Usually  offered  every  fall. 
LIT-221  Survey  of  British  Literature  II  (3)  Ahistorical  exploration 
of  a  range  of  writers  in  the  British  tradition,  fixjm  the  Romantic  period 
through  ttie  twentietfi  century.  Writers  are  examined  as  individual  art- 
ists andasrepresentatives  of  iheirage.  UsuaDy  offered  every  spring, 
LIT-225/UT-225GThe  African  Writer  1:2  (3)  Contemporary  Af- 
ncan  literature,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  role  of  the  writer.  The 
course  includes  many  of  the  major  African  literary  worte  of  tfie  last 
sixty  years — fiction,  poetry,  and  drama — and  at  the  same  time  fo- 
cuses on  the  Afiican  writer's  unique  role  as  creator  of  fimctional  art. 
Usually  offered  every  6J1.  Prerequisite  for  General  Education  credit. 
ARTH-105G  or  COMM-105G  or  Lrr-120G  or  Lrr-135G 
LJT-23SaJT-235G  African-American  Literature  2:2  (3)  A  sui- 
vey  of  African- American  literature  beginning  with  the  poet  PhiHis 
Wheatley  and  ttie  slave  narratives  of  the  1700s  and  concluding  with 
Malcolm  X  and  Toni  Morrison.  The  emphasis  is  on  the  continuity  of 
black  writing  within  its  historical  and  cultural  contexts.  Usually  of- 
fered every  spring.  Prerequisite  for  General  Education  credit: 
ARTH-IOOG  or  LIT-125G  or  HIST-IOOG  or  HIST-llOG  or 
WGST-150G 

LIT-240/LIT-240G Asian  American  Literature  2:2  (3)  Therecent 
explosion  of  Asian  American  litetatuie — defined  as  literature  by 
writers  of  Chinese,  Japanese,  Korean,  Indian,  Pakistani,  and  Filipino 
descent  living  in  North  America — warrants  close  and  histori- 
cally-informed analysis.  This  course  considers  works  by  Asian 
American  writers  in  light  of  crientalian,  issues  of  race,  ethnicity,  gen- 
der, and  identity,  and  historical  pressures  such  as  immigration  policies 
and  independence  movements.  Usually  offered  atternate  springs. 
Prerequisite  for  General  Education  credit:  ARTH-IOOG  or 
Lrr-125G  or  HlST-lOOG  or  HIST-llOG  or  WGST-150G 


LIT-245/UT-245G  The  Experience  of  Poetry  1:2  (3)  Wittiout 
dwelling  on  "professional"  terminokigy  and  technique,  tfie  course 
aims  to  make  poetry  tmre  accesable  and  eqoyable  though  reading, 
writing,  and  discussion.  Students  are  asked  to  write  some  poetry 
along  with  traditional  papers,  but  the  poetry  assignments  are  de- 
signed to  reassure  flxise  who  doubt  tfieir  creativity.  Usually  oflfered 
every  term.  Prerequisite  for  General  Education  credit:  ARTH-105G 
or  COMM-105G  or  UT-120G  or  Lrr-135Q 
LIT-26S/IJT-265G  Literature  and  Society  In  Victorian  England 
2:2  (3)  The  connections  between  literary  works  and  their  social  con- 
text. The  course  is  divided  into  significant  cultural  subjects,  such  as 
the  effect  of  scientific  advancement  on  society  at  large,  how  Victori- 
ans pei\»ived  themselves  at  home  and  at  woik,  and  how  issuesof  po- 
litical reftrm  affected  literary  works.  Readings  include  historical 
studies,  as  well  as  novels  and  poems.  Usually  offered  every  spring. 
Prerequisite  for  General  Education  credit:  ARTH-IOOG  or 
Lrr-125G  or  HIST-IOOG  or  mST-l  lOG  or  WGST-150G 
UT-270/IJT-270G  lyansformatlons  of  Shakespeare  1:2  (3) 
Shakespeare's  use  of  dramatic  fijrm,  aich  as  tragicomedy,  masque, 
and  spectacle.  In  addition,  students  leara  about  the  interrelationdiip 
between  fam  and  meaning  by  seeing  how  the  cuhival  myths  en- 
coded in  these  genres  become  transformed  in  different  ages,  media, 
and  cultures.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite  for  General 
Education  credit:  ARTH-IOSG  or  COMM-105G  or  LFT-nOG  or 
Lrr-135G 

LIT-301  Advanced  Composition  (3)  Offers  students  development 
in  advanced  writing  skills  using  contemporary  theory  and  practice  in 
argumentation,  style,  meta-analysis,  process,  and  critical  thinking. 
Usually  offered  every  terra 

IJT-308  Studies  in  Genre  (3)  Topics  vary  by  section,  may  be  re- 
peated for  credit  with  different  topic.  Rotating  topics  examine 
expression  in  a  variety  of  literary  genres.  Topics  include 
sentimentalism  and  sensationalism,  Utopian  literature,  ine  gotttic,  and 
the  epic.  Meets  with  LIT-608.  Usually  offered  every  year. 
Lrr-309  London  Theater  and  Performance  (3)  Offered  as  part  of 
the  AU  Abroad  London  Semester.  This  course  provides  a  survey  of 
British  theater  through  seminars,  reading  plays,  and  attendance  at  a 
variety  of  performances  in  and  near  London.  Discussions  include  the 
influence  of  actors  and  directors,  and  the  contributions  of  set,  cos- 
tume, and  lighting  design.  Usually  offered  every  terra 
LJT-310  Major  AiAhors  (3)  Topics  vary  by  section,  nBy  be  re- 
peated for  credit  witti  difierent  topic.  InteiBive  study  of  the  works 
of  one  ormore  inportant  authois.  Attentionispaid  to  ttie  evolution 
of  the  author's  canon,  to  the  effects  of  (and  on)  the  Uterary  conte?;!, 
to  ffiB  relationship  between  woiks  aodbiogtaph)^  and  to  tfaehistor- 
icaland  cultural  cwntextofthewrita-.MeetswittiLIT-^lO.  Lkially 
offered  every  )«ar. 

LIT-315Topics  in  American  Romanticism  (3)  Topics  vary  by  sec- 
tion, may  be  repeated  ft>r  credit  with  different  topic.  American  Ro- 
mantic authors  of  the  antebellum  period  reflected  the  effects  of 
slavery,  constraints  on  women,  and  materialism  on  flie  nation,  and 
looked  for  tfie  realization  of  a  new  age.  Writers  studied  include  Whit- 
man, Melville,  Emerson,  Thoreau,  Dickinson,  Stowe,  Poe, 
Sedgewick,  Fuller,  Douglass,  and  Jacobs.  Meets  wiA  Lrr-615. 
Usually  offered  every  year 

LrF'316  Nineteenth  Century  American  Novd  (3)  Emphaas  on 
literary  evolution  of  a  fonn  as  it  expresses  histcrical  evolution  of 
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national  consciousness.  Novelists  studied  include  Hawthorne  and 
Melville.  Meets  with  LTT-dl  6.  Usually  offered  every  year. 
LIT-318  Topics  in  Anicrican  Realism  (3)  Topics  vary  by  section, 
maybe  repealed  fora^dit  with  ditTerent  topic.  Post -Civil  War  liter- 
ary realisn  relfected  a  time  of  both  great  wealth  and  squalor,  with 
striving  fir  self-expression  by  those  who  were  marginali^Bd,  in- 
cluding African  Antricans,  Native  Arrericans,  and  women. 
Writers  studied  include  Mark  Twain,  William  Dean  Hawells,  The- 
odore Dreiser,  Henry  Adams,  Editti  Wharton,  Kale  Qiopin,  Sardi 
Orae  JevMjtt,  Henry  femes,  Chaies  Chesnutt,  BookerT  \\&shing- 
toruand  WEB.  DuBois.  Meets  with  LIT-61 8.  Usually  offered  ev- 
ery other  year. 

LIT-321  Topics  in  American  Modernism  (3)  Topics  vary  by  sec- 
tion, may  be  repealed  for  credit  with  different  topic.  Modemian 
expresseda  newconsciouaiessof  ttie  United  States  as  an  uiban  tsl- 
tion  and  world  pow«r,  pioneering  advertising,  mass  culture,  and 
avant-gaide  art  Aufliors  include  Fitzgerald,  Hemingway,  Faulk- 
ner, Eliot,  Stevens,  HD,  Hu^es,  and  Williams.  Meets  with 
LIT-62 1 .  Usually  offered  every  year. 

Lrr-322  Topics  in  Contemporary  American  Literature  (3) 
Topics  vay  by  section,  may  be  repeated  for  ciedit  with  different 
topic.  Topics  in  American  fiction,  poetry,  dama,  and  nonfiction  of 
ttie  past  forty  years.  Meets  wifli  LJT-622.  Usually  offered  every 
year 

Lrr-323  Ethnic  Lita^tures  of  the  United  States  (3)  Topics  vary  by 
section,  may  be  repeated  fiir  credit  with  different  topic.  The  old  idea 
of  the  United  States  as  a  melting  pot  has  givai  way  to  awareness  of 
the  uniqtie  and  powerfiJ  contnliutions  to  the  literature  of  the  United 
States  by  Native  Arrwicans,  African  Arrericans,  Chicano  and  Latino 
Americans,  and  Asian  Americans.  Topics  vary  across  ethnic  groups 
and  genres.  Meets  with  LrT-ffi3.  Usually  offered  every  other  year. 
LIT-332  Shakespeare  Studies  (3)  Topics  vary  by  section,  may  be 
repeated  for  credit  with  differeit  topic.  More  than  any  oflia-  play- 
wri^t  in  the  >\festan  tradition,  Sbakespeaie  is  extolled  for  oeating 
memorable  dramatic  charactere  and  riveting  plots,  along  with  brfl  - 
liant  language  and  arresting  stage  tedinicpies.  Rotatiig  topics  in- 
clude early  plays,  later  plays,  and  Shakespeare  on  film  Meets  wih 
LIT-632.  Usually  offered  every  term. 

IJT-334  Topics  In  RenaissaiKe  Literature  (3)  Topics  vary  by  sec- 
tion, may  be  repeated  for  credit  with  different  topic  Some  of  tie 
gredest  art,  poetry,  and  drama  in  the  Western  tradition  flourished 
amidst  the  religious  and  political  tumilt  of  the  Renaissance.  Ro- 
tating topics  indude  Renaissance  drama.  Renaissance  poetiy,  and  a 
survey  ofRenaissanoe  litaature  (BritiEfa  or  European).  Meets  wih 
Lrr-634.  Usually  offered  every  year 

Lrr-337  Topics  in  Restoration  and  Enlightenment  Literature  (3) 
Topics  vary  by  section,  may  be  repeated  for  ciedit  with  differait 
topic.  In  sevoteenth  and  eighteenth  c«itury  Britain  new  literary 
forms,  such  as  tiie  novel  aid  the  autobiography,  responded  to  the 
far-reaching  changes  in  philoasphy,  poUtics,  and  rdigion  of  the 
Restoration  and  ^ilighteament.  Rotating  topics  indude  Milton, 
RestoraliaD  drama,  and  the  rise  of  ttie  British  novel  Meets  with 
Lrr^37.  Usually  offered  every  otiier  year 
LrF-340  Topics  in  raneteendi  Century  Britidi  and  Europeai 
Lit«ratuic  (3)  Topics  vary  by  section,  may  be  repeated  for  oedit 
wifli  different  topic.  Rotating  topics  in  British  and  European  Uteia- 
ture  ranging  fiom  nineteenth  century  melodranB  in  diffeiait  na- 


tional traditions  to  the  Victorian  novel,  Victorian  poetry,  Frendi 
realism,  and  French  Synijolist  poetry.  Meets  wifli  Lri-640. 
Usually  offered  every  yea". 

lJT-341  Topics  in  Romantic  literature  (3)  Topics  vary  by  sec- 
tion, may  be  repeated  for  aedit  with  different  topic .  In  the  wake  of 
complete  social  and  political  upheaval,  ei^teetih  and  nineleentti 
century  Romantic  writers  questioned  longstanding  assurr|<ions. 
Rotating  topics  include  the  Romantic  imagination,  the  politics  rf 
poetiy,  and  the  Sielley  circle .  Meets  with  Lir-64 1 .  Usually  offered 
every  year 

LIT-343  Topics  in  British  and  European  Modernism  (3)  Topics 
vary  by  section,  may  be  repeated  for  credit  wit  different  topic 
European  modamist  vision  and  techniques,  sudi  as  free  veise  and 
stream  of  consdousr^ss,  are  scane  of  the  innovations  owed  to 
Modernism  that  have  profoundly  influenced  the  way  we  see,  heai; 
and  feel.  Meets  with  Lrr-643.  Usually  offered  every  year 
LlT-346  Topics  in  Film  (3)  Topics  vary  by  section,  may  be  re- 
peated for  credit  with  different  topic.  Rotating  topics  include  film 
and  bterature,  national  cinema,  film  genres,  major  fUnmakets,  and 
independent  fihnnakers.  Meets  with  LJT^6.  Lfeually  offered  ev- 
ery year. 

LrT-350  Literature  of  Centrd  Europe  in  the  Twentietb  Cen- 
tury (3)  Introduces  students  to  tiie  literary  intenelationsairDng  the 
various  national  and  ethnic  groups  of  Central  Europe  inchiding 
Bohania,  Austria,  Germany,  and  Hungary,  and  their  dependence 
on  Russian  and  Scandinavian  authors.  Waters  studied  include 
Dostoyevsky,  Kafka,  Koestler,  Kraus,  Meyaink,  Schnitzler, 
Werfel,  and  Zweig.  Offered  only  in  Prague.  Usually  offered  every 
M. 

LIT-360  Ibpks  in  Medieval  Literature  Q)  Tc^cs  varyby  sec- 
tion, may  be  repeated  for  credit  with  differait  tope.  The  litaatuie 
oftfae  Middle  Agesreflectsa  radically  different  world  view  in  writ- 
ings thai  capture  human  beings  at  their  best  and  woist  momenta 
Rotating  topics  include  Chaucei;  Daite,  and  a  sirvey  of  medieval 
hterature.  Meets  with  Lrr-660.  Usually  offered  every  year. 
LIT-365  Mediterranean  Liter^ure  (3)  Offered  as  part  of  the  AU 
Abroad  Madrid  and  the  Mediterranean  program.  This  course  o%is  a 
review  of  the  major  Mediterranean  world  literary  accompUshments 
of  antiquity,  the  Renaissance,  and  the  baroque,  as  well  as  contempo- 
rary Arab  hterature.  Students  becOTne  Wnliar  with  intrinsically 
Mediterranean  topics  such  as  epic  travel,  exile,  and  cross-  fertilizatiaD 
among  cultures,  the  works  of  Homer,  Dante,  and  Cervantes  and  dieir 
trail  of  influence  in  modem  literature  and  culture,  as  wdl  as  reading 
(he  woik  s  of  major  authors  of  Ldjanoo,  Egypt,  Palestine,  and  Mo- 
rocco. Usually  offered  every  fell. 

LIT-367  Topics  in  World  Literature  (3)  Topics  vary  by  section, 
may  be  rqieated  for  credit  with  different  tojic.  Rotating  topics  in  a 
wide  range  of  hter^re  from  around  the  world.  Meets  with 
Lrr-667.  Usually  offered  every  year. 

LIT-370  Ibpics  in  Women's  and  Gender  Studies  (3)  Topics 
vary  by  section,  may  be  repeated  for  ciedit  with  different  tqsc.  Ro- 
tatingtopics  dealing  with  influence  ofgender  on  literature,  includ- 
ing women  and  literature  and  nineteenth -caitury  American 
women's  literature.  Meets  with  Lrr-670.  Usually  offered  every 
year 

UT-379  Mediterranean  Cross<:ultural  Cinema  (3)  Offered  as 
pan  of  the  AU  Abroad  Madrid  and  the  Mediterranean  program.  Fea- 
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turing  a  series  of  films,  mostly  produced  in  Mediterranean  countries, 
which  are  a  rich  source  for  tfte  study  of  inter  cultural  relations,  this 
course  studies  the  cinematic  medium,  no(  only  as  a  data  source,  but  as 
a  language  in  itself  Different  film  traditions  are  analyzed  in  order  to 
discoverthe  type  ofstylisticconventionsthat  vary  from  culture  to  cul- 
ture, as  well  as  cinema's  potential  for  inter  cultural  communication. 
Usually  offered  every  fell. 

lJT-381  Interdisciplinary  Approaches  to  Uterature  (3)  Topics 
vaiy  by  section,  maybe  repeated  forcredit  with  different  topic.  Ro- 
tating topics  including  literature  and  sexuality,  liteiatttre  and  ttie 
city,  psychological  approaches  to  literature,  the  culture  of  AIDS, 
the  Holocaust,  and  Uterature  and  politics.  Meets  with  IJT-681. 
Usually  offered  every  year. 

LrF-390  Independent  Readily  Course  in  Literatire  (l-6)Pre- 
requisite:  petmissiDn  of  instructor  and  depaittient  diair. 
IJT-392  Cooperative  Education  Field  Experience  (3-9)  Pne- 
requtsile:  pemiissbn  ofdeparttneit  chair  and  CooperatiMs  EdiKa- 
tion  office. 

Lrr-400  Creative  Writii^:  Ffction(3)May  be  repeatedfor  credit 
once  wifti  peimission  of  instructor.  A  writing  woikAop  with  stu- 
daits  reading  their  woik  aloud  and  commenting  on  one  anottier's 
efforts.  The  instructor  reserves  the  right  to  have  4ie  last  word. 
Usually  ofiered  every  teim.  Prerequisite:  1X1-200  or  equivalent,  or 
pramission  of  instructor. 

Lrr-401  Creative  Wriliiig:  R)etry  (3)  May  be  repeated  for  credit 
once  wifli  peimissbn  of  instructor.  An  intensive  approach  to  flie 
techiuquBs  of  writing  verse,  followed  by  several  weeks  of  wcrk- 
shop  sessions  in  which  students' poems  receive  regxmsesfiomthe 
entire  class.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite:  LIT-200  or 
equivalent,  or  permission  o  f  instructor. 

LrT-402  Creative  Writing:  Film  Script  (3)  May  be  lepeated  for 
credit  oikc  with  permisaon  of  instructor.  An  introduction  to  writ- 
ing developing  stories  for  the  screen  A  study  of  the  special  conlri- 
butions  of  the  writer  to  film  art.  Saeenings,  reading,  writing,  and 
rewriting  Merts  with  LIT-TOZ  Usually  offered  every  term.  fVe- 
requisite  peimission  of  instructor 

LiIT-405  Seminar  on  ll-andation  (3)  Desisted  primarily  for 
writers,  ftiis  course  mtroduces  studetts  to  the  international  oomnu- 
nityofwritersby  providing  approadies  to  and  models  forfee  trans- 
lation of  literary  works  as  well  as  expeiience  in  translating.  It  is 
expected  that  students  will  leam  about  ftie  use  of  ttieir  own  lan- 
guage in  the  piocess  Fluency  in  anottter  laiguage  is  helpful  but  not 
lequired-  Meets  with  LIT-705.  UsiEilly  offered  every  spring. 
LIT-480  Senior  Project  in  Literature  (3)  This  course  is  the  second 
in  the  capstone  sequence  for  literature  rrBJors.  Students  lap  into  their 
own  intellectual  curiosity  and  develop  their  research,  analytical,  and 
writing  ddlls,  culminating  in  a  25  page  pe^ier.  Class  meetings  provide 
support  and  structure  for  woik  on  the  project  and  include  faculty 
guest  speakers  and  student  presentations.  Usually  offered  every 
spring.  Prerequisite:  Lrr-498. 

1^7-490 Independent  Study  Project  in  lite:nlture(l-6) Prereq- 
uisite: permission  of  instructor  and  department  diair. 
LIT-491  Practical  Internship  in  literature  (3)  Ractical  wcrk  in 
writing  and  research  for  various  agencies  and  publicatioas,  and  ap- 
prentice teaching  exjierience  with  private  schools  and  diva^ 
groups,  including  the  Writing  Centa-.  Prerequisite:  permission  of 
advisor  and  department  chair. 


LIT-498  Senior  Seminar  in  Literature:  The  Value  of  Literature 

(3)  This  course  is  the  first  in  the  capstone  sequence  for  literature  ma- 
jors. It  addresses  the  following  questions:  Is  literature  separable  fiom 
oflier  forms  of  linguistic  expression?  Are  ttiere  modes  of  interpreta- 
tion and  smdy  unique  to  literature?  Why  has  the  assertion  of  literary 
value  found  expression  in  specifying  a  canon  of  particular  woiks? 
Since  art  and  literature  are  traditionally  defined  in  terms  of 
secondariness,  either  as  reflection,  mimesis,  or  as  refinement,  the 
course  also  addresses  the  issue  of  secondariness  and  marginalization 
in  both  literature  and  literary  criticism.  Usually  offered  every  611. 
LrF499  Honors,  Senior  Year  (3) 
Graduate  and  Advanced  Undergraduate  Course 
LIT-SIO  Research  Methods  in  Literature  (3)  This  course  intro- 
duces students  to  fee  concepts,  tools,  and  ^dlls  needed  to  condict 
graduate-level  lesearch  in  literature.  It  includes  training  in  archival 
research,  on-line  and  electronic  searching,  print  resources,  and  the 
rudiments  of  textual  tfieory,  bibKogRphical  schdarsfaip,  and  edito- 
rial practice.  Usually  offeied  every  fill.  Prerequisite:  adnission  to 
M.A  in  Ijteiature  or  permissicio  of  instructor 
Lrr-521  Reacfing  m  Genre:  Poetry  (3)  Overview  of  poetry  fiom 
all  significant  literary  periods;  ^)ecial  attention  paid  to  the  history 
and  forms  o  f  the  genre .  Usually  o  flfered  alternate  falls.  Prerequisite: 
admission  to  M.  A.  in  Literature  or  permission  of  instructor. 
LTT-SZl  Reading  in  Genre:  Drama  (3)  Overview  ofdrama  fiian 
all  significant  literary  periods;  ^}ecial  attention  paid  to  file  history 
andformsofthe  genre.  Usually  o  flfered  altanate  springs.  Prerequi- 
site: adraision  to  MA.  in  Literature  or  peimission  of  instructor. 
LIT-523  Reading  in  Genre:  Novd  (3)  Overview  of  fiie  novd 
fiiom  all  agnificant  litenny  periods;  special  attention  paid  to  tte 
history  and  forms  ofthe  genre.  Usually  ofifoied  ahemate  fills.  Pre- 
requisite: admisaon  to  MA  in  Literature  or  permission  of  instruc- 
tor. 

LrF-590  Independent  Readily  Course  in  Literature  (1-6)  Pie- 
requisite:  permission  of  instructor  and  department  chair. 

Graduate  Courses 

Note:  When  300-level  and  600-level  coursesmeettogeftier,  regis- 
tration at  the  600-level  requires  graduate-level  assi^rmraits  and 
higher  e^qKCtalions  regarding  performance. 
Lrr-608  Studies  in  Genre  (3)  Topics  vary  by  section,  may  be  re- 
peated for  credit  with  different  topic.  Rotating  topics  examine 
expression  in  a  variety  of  literary  genres.  Topics  include 
sentimentalism  and  sensationalism,  Utopian  literature,  flie  gotfiic,  and 
the  epic.  Meets  with  LIT-SOS.  Usually  offered  every  year. 
LIT-610  Major  Aithors  (3)  Topics  vary  by  section,  may  be  re- 
peated for  credit  wifli  different  topic.  Lnteosive  study  ofthe  woiks 
ofone  or  more  important  authois.  Attentionispaid  to  ftie  evolution 
ofthe  author's  canon,  to  the  effects  of(and  on)  the  literary  context, 
to  file  relationship  between  works  andbfograjiiy,  and  to  the  histor- 
ical and  cultural  context  ofthe  writer  Meets  with  LIT-S 1 0.  LfeuaDy 
offered  every  year. 

LIT-61S  Ibplcs  in  American  Romanticism  (3)  Topics  vary  by  sec- 
tion, may  be  repeated  for  credit  witfi  different  topic.  American  Ro- 
mantic aufeors  of  tfie  antebellum  period  reflected  the  effects  of 
slavery,  constraints  on  women,  and  materialism  on  the  nation,  and 
looked  for  the  realization  of  a  new  age.  Writers  studied  include  Whit- 
man, Melville,  Emerson,  Thoreau,  Dickinson,  Stowe,  Poe, 
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Sedgewick,  Fuller,  Douglass,  and  Jacobs.  Meets  with  LIT-SIS. 
Usually  offered  evay  year. 

LI't616  Nineteenth  Century  American  Novd  (3)  Hmfhasis  on 
literary  evolution  ofa  form  as  it  expresses  historieal  evohtion  of 
national  consciousness.  Novelists  studied  include  I  lawthome  and 
Melville.  Meets  with  I  ,n"-3 1 6.  Usually  offered  every  year. 
Lrr-618  Topics  in  American  Realism  (3)  Topics  vaiy  by  section, 
maybe  repeated  for  audit  with  diffenaittopic.  Pbst -Civil  War  liter- 
ary realism  reflected  a  tirre  of  both  geat  wealth  and  squalor,  with 
striving  tor  self-expression  by  those  who  were  marginalized,  in- 
cluding African  Americans,  Native  Americans,  and  women. 
Writers  studied  include  Marie  Twain,  William  Dean  I  towells,  The- 
odore Dreiser,  Henry  Adams,  Edith  Wharton,  Kate  Chopin,  Sarah 
Ome  Jewett,  Henry  James,  Charles  Cheaautt,  Booker T.  Washing- 
ton, and  WEB.  DuBois.  MeetswithLlT-BlS.  Usually  offered  ev- 
ery other  year. 

LIT-^21  Topics  In  American  Modernism  (3)  TopKs  vary  by  sec- 
tion, may  be  repeated  for  credit  with  difibrent  topic.  Modemian 
exptesseda  new consciouaiessof  the  United  Statesasan  wban  na- 
tion and  world  po\»«r,  pioneering  advertising,  mass  culture,  and 
avant-garde  art  Auttiors  include  Fitzgerald,  Hemingway,  Faulk- 
ner, Eliot,  Stevens,  HD,  Hu^es,  and  Williams.  Meets  with 
LIT-32 1 .  Usually  ofifered  every  year. 

LIT-622  Topics  in  Contemporary  American  Literature  (3) 
Topics  vary  by  section,  may  be  repeated  for  credit  with  differait 
topic.  TopicsinAmaicanfictJcn, poetry, (kama,andnonfictionof 
the  past  forty  years.  Meets  witti  LIT-322  Usually  offered  every 
year 

LIT-623  Ethnic  Literatures  of  the  United  States  (3)  Topics  vary  by 
section,  may  be  repeated  for  credit  with  different  topic.  The  old  idea 
of  the  United  States  as  a  melting  pot  has  given  way  to  the  awareness 
of  the  unique  and  powerfiil  contributions  to  the  literature  of  the 
United  Statesby  Native  Americans,  African  Americans,  Chicano  and 
Latino  Americans,  and  Asian  Americans.  Topics  vary  across  ethnic 
groups  and  genres.  Meets  with  LlT-323.  Usually  offered  every  other 
year 

LIT-632  Shakespeare  Studies  (3)  Topics  vary  by  section,  may  be 
repeated  for  credit  with  dififererl  topic.  More  ftian  any  ottier  play- 
wri^t  in  the  Western  tradition,  ^akespeaie  is  extolled  for  creating 
memorable  dranatic  characters  and  riveting  plots,  along  with  bril- 
liant language  and  aresting  stage  techniques.  Rotating  topics  in- 
chide  early  plays,  later  plays,  and  Shakespeare  on  film  Meets  with 
Lrr-332.  Usually  offered  every  term 

LIT-634  Topics  In  Renaissance  Literature  (3)  Topics  vary  by  sec- 
tion, may  be  repeated  for  credit  with  diffirent  topic.  Some  of  the 
greatest  art,  poetry,  and  drama  in  the  Westem  tradition  flourished 
atrndst  flje  religious  and  political  tuniilt  of  the  Renaissance.  Ro- 
tating topics  indude  Renaissance  drarrB,  Renaissance  poetry,  anda 
smvey  ofRenaissanoe  Uterature  (British  or  European).  Me«<s  with 
Lrr-334.  Usually  offered  every  year. 

Ln'-637Topics  in  Restoration  and  Enl^tenment  Literature  (3) 
Topics  vary  by  section,  nay  be  repeated  for  credit  with  different 
topic,  hi  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  century  Britain  new  hterary 
forms,  such  as  the  novel  and  the  autobiography,  responded  to  the 
far-reaching  changes  in  philosophy,  politics,  and  religion  of  the 
Restoration  and  Enlightenment.  Rotating  topics  indude  Milton, 


Restoration  drama,  and  the  rise  of  the  British  novel.  Meets  with 
I,rr-337.  Usually  offered  every  other  year 
LIT-^0  Ibpics  in  Pfineteenth  Century  British  and  European 
Literature  (3)  Topics  vary  by  section,  may  be  repeated  lor  credit 
with  different  topic.  Rotating  topics  in  Britiki  and  European  litera- 
ture ranging  frcm  niiBteenth  century  melodrama  in  differait  na- 
tional traditions  to  Ae  Victorian  novel,  Victorisn  po«*ry,  Frendi 
realism,  and  French  Syrrbolist  poetry.  Meets  with  Lrr-340. 
Usually  offered  every  year 

LIT-641  Topics  in  Romantic  Literature  (3)  Topics  vary  by  sec- 
tion, may  be  repeated  for  credit  with  different  topic,  hithe  wakeof 
conplete  social  and  political  upheaval,  ci^teerth  and  nindeenfli 
century  Romantic  writers  questioned  longstanding  assumptions. 
Rotating  topics  include  the  Romantic  imagination,  the  politics  of 
poetry,  and  the  Shelley  cirde.lVfeetswittiLir-341.  Usuallyoffered 
every  year 

LIT-643  Topics  in  British  and  European  Modernism  (3)  Topics 
vary  by  section,  may  be  iep>eatBd  for  credit  wit  different  topric. 
European  modernist  vision  and  techniques,  sudi  as  free  veise  and 
stream  of  consciousness,  are  some  of  the  innovations  owed  to 
Modernism  that  have  profoundly  influenced  the  way  \w  see,  hear, 
and  feel.  Meets  with  LIT-343.  Usually  offered  every  year. 
LIT-646  Topics  in  Film  (3)  Tcfjcs  vary  by  section,  may  be  re- 
peated for  credit  witti  different  topic.  Rotating  topics  include  film 
and  literature,  national  cinana,  film  genres, major  filnmakers,  and 
independent  filnmaters.  lVfeetswithLrr-346.  Lfeually  offered  ev- 
ery year. 

LIT-*60  Ibpics  in  Medieval  Literature  Q)  Topics  vary  by  sec- 
tion, may  be  repeated  for  credit  with  dilTerent  topic.  The  htoatuie 
ofthe  Middle  Agesreflectsa  radically  different  \MDrld  view  in  writ- 
ings that  culture  human  beings  at  tiieir  best  and  worst  moments. 
Rotating  topics  include  Chaucei;  Dante,  and  a  survey  of  medieval 
literahire.  Meets  with  Lrr-360.  Usually  offered  every  year. 
LIT-667  Topics  in  World  Literature  (3)  Topics  vaiy  by  section, 
maybe  repeated  for  aedit  with  different  topic.  Rotating  topics  ina 
wide  rangp  of  hterature  from  siround  the  world.  Meets  wifli 
LIT-367.  Usually  offered  every  year. 

LIT-670  Ibpics  in  Women's  and  Gender  Studies  (3)  Tc^ncs 
vary  by  section,maybe  repeatedfbrcredit  with  differait  topic.  Ro- 
tating topics  deahng  wifti  influence  of  gender  on  hterature,  includ- 
ing women  and  hterature  and  niiKteenth-caitury  American 
women's  Uterature.  Meets  with  Lrr-370.  Usually  offered  every 
year. 

LIT-681  InterdiscipUnaiy  Approaches  to  Literature  (3)  Topics 
varyby  section,  may  be  repeated  for  credit  with  different  topiic.  Ro- 
tating topics  including  litaature  and  sexuality,  literature  and  the 
city,  psychological  apptroaches  to  hterature,  the  culture  of  Aff)S, 
the  Ifolocaust,  and  literature  and  pwUtics.  Meets  with  LIT-SSl. 
UsuaUy  oflfered  every  year 

LIT-^0  Independent  Study  Project  in  Literature  (1-6)  Pre- 
requisite: permission  of  instructor  and  department  chair. 
LIT-691  Gk-aduate  Internship  (1-6)  Practical  expoience  mak- 
ing use  of  students'  writing  and  organizational  skills.  Required  for 
M  JA.  candidates.  Prerequisite:  graduate  standing  in  flie  dep>art- 
ment,  and  permission  of  iiBtmctor  and  department  chair. 
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LIT-692  Cooperative  Education  Field  Experience  (3-6)  Pre- 
requisite: peimissiDn  ofdepaitmeit  chair  and  Cooperative  Educa- 
tion office. 

I JT-700  Advanced  Fiction  Workshop  (3)  May  be  repeated  for 
credit,  but  not  in  flie  same  term.  A  writing  workshop  with  students 
reading  tfieir  woik  aloud  and  commenting  on  one  anottier's  efforts. 
ITie  instructor  reserves  the  right  to  have  the  last  word.  Graduate  stu- 
dents are  expected  to  submit  12,500  words  or  more.  Usually  offered 
every  temi.  Note:  may  be  taken  pass^ail  only. 
LIT-701  Advanced  Poetry  Workdiop  (3)  May  be  repeated  for 
credit,  but  not  in  the  same  term  An  intensive  approadi  to  the  tedi- 
niques  of  writing  verse,  followed  by  several  vweeks  of  workshop 
sessions  in  which  studerts'  poems  receive  responses  fiomthe  en- 
tire class  Usually  offered  every  term  Note,  may  be  taken  pas^fail 
only. 

LIT-702  Creative  Writmg:  Film  Script  (3)  May  be  repealed  for 
credit,  but  not  in  the  sarre  term  An  intFoductian  to  writing  dewl- 
ofiing  stories  for  the  screen.  Astudy  of  the  spedal  contributionsof 
the  writs-  to  film  art.  Saeenings,  reading  writing,  and  rewriting. 
Meets  with  Lrr-402.  Usually  offered  every  tenn. 
LIT-703  Creative  StoryteUing  Workshop  P)  Intensive  work- 
shop in  storytelling  and  public  performance.  Includes  creative  im- 
provisation, research,  selecting,  adapting,  and  performing 
traditional  folktales; devdoping  and perfcrmingpersonal  and  fam- 
ily stories;  working  witti  voice,  sound  effects,  mo vetnent,  gesture, 
and  expnession;  editing  stories  for  pubUc  performance;  and  coadi- 
ing  fellow  tellers.  Usually  offaed  alternate  springs  and  summers. 
Note:  may  be  taken  pas^feil  only 

LIT-704  Creative  Non&tion  Woricslxy  (3)Topics  vary  by  sec- 
tion, maybe  rq)eated  for  credit  withdifiaent  tqjic.  Intensive  criti- 
cal workshop  in  writing  memoirs  and  personal  essays, 
ertphasizing&e  developmentofttie  fiist^rson  voice.  Usuallyof- 
fered  altanate  ^ringp.  Prerequisite:  adnission  to  MFA  in  Creative 
Writing  program  or  pernissicn  of  instructor  Note:  may  be  taken 
pass/fail  only. 

LIT-705  Seminar  on  D-andation  (3)  Desigied  primarily  for 
writers,  ftiis  course  introduces  studerts  to  flie  international  commu- 
nity of  writersby  providing  approaches  to  and  mxlels  forttie  trans- 
lation of  literary  works  as  well  as  experience  in  translating.  It  is 
objected  that  studmts  will  learn  about  ttie  use  of  their  own  lan- 
guage in  the  pocess  F  luency  in  another  laiguage  is  helpfiil  but  not 
required  Meets  wifti  Lrr-405.  Usually  offered  every  spring.  Pre- 
requisite: admission  to  MFA  in  Creetive  ^^ttting  program  or  per- 
miasion  of  instructor 

Lin'-710  The  Art  of  literaiy  JoumaKsm  (3)  A  workshop  in 
which  file  craft  o  f  reviewing  books,  plays,  movies,  TV,  art,  and  iru- 
sic  is  practiced  Clear  expository  writing  is  the  aim,  tied  to  estab- 
li^ied  criteria  for  sound  critical  approaches  in  journalism.  Usually 
oflfered  every  fall.  Prerequisite:  f)ermission  of  instructor. 
LIT-730  The  Teaching  of  Writing  (3)  An  introduction  to  research 
and  theory  in  composition  studies.  Includes  readings  in  linguistic 
anfliropology,  cognitive  peydelogy,  socfalinguistics,  and  rhetoric 
relating  to  the  writing  process,  developmental  isues,andte  sodal 
and  political  context  for  writing  instnictioD.  Class  projects,  includ- 
ing classoom  observations,  paovide  op^portuniies  to  apply  ttieory 
to  practice.  Usually  offered  every  fall. 


LIT-731  Teaching  of  Writing  Practicum  (3)  An  intonfhip  wifli 
a  College  Writing  Program  instructor  and  ongoing  s(udy  m  com- 
position studies  to  prep)are  for  teaching  academic  writing.  Usually 
offered  ewry  spring.  Prerequisite:  LrT-730  or  pjermisaon  of  in- 
structor 

Lrr-732  Seminar  inLiterary  Theory  (3)Topics  varyby  sedion, 
iTBy  be  repeated  fortredit  with  different  topic,  ftovides  a  method- 
ological basis  for  theoretical  approaches  to  Uteiary  studies  and  fo- 
cuses on  critical  issues  in  flie  study  ofliteRture.  Topics  include  the 
history  of  aesttietics^  contempKrary  literary  tiieory,  and  finunist 
theory.  Usually  offered  every  fell. 

LIT-733  Special  Topics  in  Literature  (3)  Topics  vary  by  secticn, 
may  be  repeated  for  credit  wifti  different  topic.  Focuses  on  tiie- 
matic  and  theoretical  appnoaciies  to  bterature  that  traverse  histrai- 
cal  periods  and  national  boundaries.  Offered  trregulariy. 
LIT-735  Seminar  ki  Renaissance  and  Seventeenth  Century 
Literature  (3)  Topics  vary  by  section,  may  be  repeated  for  credit 
with  difierent  topic.  Varies  in  content  to  cover  F-ngli?^,  Europjean, 
or  American  colonial  hterature.  Usually  offered  ahemate  fells. 
Lrr-736  Seminar  in  E^iteenth  C«ntury  Literature  (3)  Tc^iics 
vary  by  action,  may  be  repieded  fcr  credit  wife  difierent  topnc. 
Varies  in  content  to  cover  English,  Europjean,  or  American  litera- 
ture. Usually  offered  alternate  ^ningp. 

LIT-737  Seminar  in  Nineteenth  Century  Literature  (3)  Toprics 
vary  by  section,  may  be  repieated  for  credit  with  diSerent  topic. 
Varies  in  content  to  cover  English,  American,  or  world  li^-atuie. 
Usually  offered  alternate  fells. 

LIT-738  Semiiar  in  Twentieth  Century  Literature  (3)  Topics 
vary  by  section,  may  be  repeated  for  credit  wifli  diffirent  topic. 
Varies  in  content  to  cover  English,  American,  or  wotid  literatine. 
Usually  offered  alternate  springp. 

LrF'7S0  The  Folger  Seminar  in  Renaissance  and  Eighteentti 
Century  Studies  (3)  Topics  vary  by  section,  nay  be  repieated  for 
credit  witti  different  topjic.  Throe  graduate  seirinars  are  offered 
each  semester.  Graduate  students  at  American  University  are  eUgj- 
ble  to  participate  and  should  consult  the  Department  ofLiterature. 
LIT-793  Directed  Research  in  Literature  (3)  Students  work 
closely  wiflia  facuhymemberonascholarly  article  (20-35  p)ages)de- 
velopjed  fiom  a  piaper  originally  submitted  for  a  graduate  literature 
course,  witfi  fee  potential  for  publication  in  a  scholarly  journal.  Stu- 
dents enhance  their  skills  in  conducting  research  and/or  situating  an 
idea  within  current  scholarly  diatoguem  the  field.  Usually  offcredev- 
ery  term. 
Lrr-797  Master's  Thesis  Seminar  (1-6) 

Mathematics 

Undergraduate  Courses 

Note:  Students  should  consult  the  departrrent  for  advice  and  place- 
ment testing  for  apipropriate  mathematics  and  statistics  courses. 
MATH-022  Basic  Algebra  (2)  An  introduction  to  algebra.  Includes 
a  review  of  integer  and  rational  numbers;  solving  linear  equations  in 
one  or  two  variables;  woni  piroblems;  px)lynomials  and  rational  ex- 
piressions;  radicals;  the  quan^tic  formula;  and  some  graphing  tech- 
niques. Usually  offered  every  term.  Note:  Intended  for  students  wife 
inadequate  pireparation  for  other  courses  in  mafeematics.  No  aca- 
demic credit  is  received  for  this  course,  nor  does  it  fulfill  the  mafee- 
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matics  luquircincnl  tor  any  degree  pixigrain.  Credit  equivalent  is 
listed  only  for  the  purpose  of  determining  fiill-time  student  status. 
MATH-150  Finite  Mathematics  (3)  Review  of  algebra,  sets,  linear 
equations  and  inequalities,  nonlinear  inequalities,  interest  problems, 
systems  of  linear  equations,  fimctions  and  graphs,  and  elementary 
data  analysis.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerv-quisitc:  three  years  of 
high  school  mathematics  or  equivalent.  Note:  For  students  who  need 
extra  work  on  mathematical  skills.  No  credit  toward  mathematics 
major.  Student  s  may  not  receive  credit  fortnore  than  one  coursenum- 
bcredMAni-15x. 

MATH-151  Finite  M^hcmatics  (3)  Review  of  algebra,  sets,  linear 
equations  and  inequaUties,  nonlinear  inequalities,  interest  problems, 
systems  of  linear  equations,  fimctions  and  graphs,  and  elementary 
data  analysis  Usually  offered  every  term.  Pmrequisite-  three  years  of 
high  school  mathematics  or  equivalent.  Note:  No  credit  toward  math- 
ematics nMJor.  Students  may  not  receive  credit  for  more  than  one 
course  numbered  MATH-lSx. 

MATH-ISS  Finite  Mathematics:  Elementary  Models  (3)  Study  of 
mathematical  subjects  including  linear,  quadratic,  polynomial,  ratio- 
nal, exponential,  and  logarithmic  fiinctioas,  in  tfie  context  of  differ- 
ence equations  nrxlela  Etnphasizes  concepts  and  applications  using 
numerical,  graphical,  and  flieoietical  methods.  Also  includesan  intro- 
duction to  the  mathematical  subject  of  chaos.  Usually  offered  every 
term. Prere^isj'te.  three  yearsofhi^  school  mathematics  or  equiva- 
lent. Note:  Nocredit  toward  malhematicsmajor  Students  may  tct  re- 
ceive credit  for  more  than  one  course  numbered  MAFH-l  5x. 
MATH-157  Finite  Mathematics:  Business  (3)  Fundamentals  of  al- 
gebraic, exponential,  and  logaritfimic  fimctions  with  emphasis  on  ap- 
plications to  problems  in  business  and  economics  and  the  natural 
sciences  Usually  offered  everyterm./VBM3^isi/e.threeyearsofhigh 
school  mathematics  or  equivalent.  Note:  Intended  primarily  for  stu- 
dents planning  to  take  MATH-211  Applied  Calculus  1,  No  credit  to- 
ward mathematics  major  Students  may  not  receive  credit  for  more 
than  one  course  numbered  MATH-lSx. 

MATH-170  Precalculns  Mathematics  (3)  Fundamentals  of  alge- 
braic, logarithmic,  exponential,  and  trigonometric  fimctions  for  stu- 
dents planning  to  take  MATH-22 1 .  MATH- 1 5x  and  MATH- 1 70  may 
not  botfi  be  used  to  fiilfill  the  mathematics  requirements  for  any  major 
program.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite:  three  years  of 
high  school  mathematics,  or  MATH-lSx,  or  permission  of  depart- 
ment. 

MATH-211  Applied  Calculus  I  (4)  Continuity,  limits,  differentia- 
tion, and  integration.  AppUcations  to  biological,  social,  and  environ- 
mental sciences  and  business.  Usually  offered  every  term. 
Prerequisite:  MATH-lSx  or  four  years  of  hi^  school  mathematics. 
Note:  No  credit  toward  mathematics  or  applied  mathematics  major, 
but  togeflier  with  MATH-  2 1 2  metis  calculus  requirement  for  applied 
statistKJS.  Students  may  not  receive  credit  toward  a  degree  for  both 
MATH-2]1  andMArH-221. 

MATH-212  Applied  Cakulus  n  (3)  Cafculus  of  several  variables, 
matrices,  series,  and  differential  equations.  Applications  to  biologi- 
cal, social,  and  environmental  sciences  and  business.  Usually  offered 
every  spring.  F'rerequisite:  MArH-211  or  MArH-221.  Note:  No 
credit  toward  mathematics  or  applied  mathematics  major,  but  to- 
g^er  with  MATH-21 1  meets  calculus  lequiiement  for  applied  sta- 
tistics. Students  may  not  receive  credit  toward  a  degree  for  both 
MATH-212  and  MArH-222  or  MATH-313. 
MATH-221  Cakulus  I  (4)  Real  numbers;  coordinate  system^  fimc- 
tions; limits  and  continuity;  differentiation  and  application^  trigono- 


nictric  fimctions;  indefinite  and  defmite  integration  and  applications; 
fiindamental  theorem  of  integral  calculus.  Usually  offered  every 
term.  Prerequisite:  MATH-1 70  or  four  years  of  high  school  mato- 
matics.  Note:  Students  may  not  receive  credit  toward  a  degree  for 
bofli  MATH-221  and  MATH-211 . 

MATH-222  Calculus  II  (4)  Techniques  of  integration,  calculus  of 
exponential  and  logarithmic  fimctions,  infinite  series,  power  series 
representations,  and  analytic  geometry.  Usually  ottered  every  term. 
Prerequisite:  MArH-211  or  M  AIT  1-221,  or  permission  of  depart- 
ment. Note:  Students  may  not  receive  credit  toward  a  degree  for  bc*h 
MArH-222  and  MArH-212. 

MA1H-310  Lnear  A^ebra  (3)  Vector  spaces,  systems  of  linear 
equations,  solutions  by  rr»trices,  determinants,  linear  transforma- 
tions, and  algebraic  forms.  Usually  offered  eveiy  term  Prerequi- 
site: MArH-212  or  MATH-222  (nay  be  taken  concurrently). 
MATH-313  Calculus  HI  (4)  Vectors,  fimctions  of  several  variables, 
partial  differentiation,  and  multiple  integrals.  Usually  offered  every 
term.  Prerequisite:  MArH-222. 

MATH-321  Diflerential  Equations  (3)  Fiist  order  equations,  lin- 
ear equations  of  hi^r  oider,  solutians  in  series,  Laplace  trans- 
forms, numerical  methods,  and  applications  to  mechanics, 
electrical  drcuits,  and  biology.  Usually  offocd  every  fell.  Prereq- 
uisite: MATH-SI  3,  which  may  be  taken  concurrently. 
MA1H-390  Independent  Reading  Course  in  Mathematics 
(1  -6)  Prereqidsite:  permisaon  ofinstiuctor  eod  department  chair. 
MA'm-392  Cooperative  Educatioa  Field  Experience  (3-9) 
Prerequisite:  permissionof  department  chair  and  Cooperative  Ed- 
ucation ofBce. 

MAIH-490  Independent  Study  Project  in  Mathematics  {1-6} 
Prerequisite:  permission  of  instructor  and  department  chair. 
Graduate  and  Advanced  Undergraduate  Courses 
MATH-500  Advanced  Calculus  (3)  A  rigorous  development  of 
calculus  and  the  basic  techniques  required  for  mathematical 
proofs.  Includes  mattiematical  induction,  proof  by  ccntiadictian, 
limit  proofs,  ftie  structure  of  the  real  numbers,  continuity, 
diSbcntiability,  seqtsnces,  and  seriea  AdditioiBl  topics,  not  nec- 
essarily fiom  calculis,  are  chosen  to  illustrate  proof  techniques. 
Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite:  MAIH-313. 
MATH-501  Probability  (3)  Algebra  of  sets;  ptobabflity  in  dis- 
crete san^e  spaces;  oombinatoiia]  aialysis;  random  variables;  bi- 
nomial, Poisson,  norriBl,  and  other  distributions;  and  applications. 
Usually  offered  alternate  falls  (odd  years).  Prerequisite: 
MAIH-212  orMAIH-222 

MAIH-SQS  MathematiGal  Logic  (3)  The  mathematical  study  of 
the  scope  and  limits  of  deductive  reaaaning  with  spedal  attention 
to  ptopHJsitional  and  first  onier  logic,  leading  to  results  conoeming 
conpleteness,  oonpactness,  and  the  existence  of  decision  jirDce- 
dunes  for  varioiB  logical  systerrs,  cukninating  in  the  inoonplete- 
ness  theorems  of  GodeL  Usually  offered  alternate  ^ning^  (odd 
years).  Prerequisite:  MATH-SIO. 

MATH-508  Automata,  Languages,  and  Computability  (3)  Intro- 
duction to  tile  ttieot^cal  concepts  imderiying  confuting.  Finite 
automata,  push-down  automata,  and  Turing  nschiiKS.  Regular, 
context-fi^ee,  and  phiase-sbucture  languagps.  Computability  and 
computatbnal  oonplexity.  Usially  offered  every  spring.  Prereq- 
uisite: CSC-350  or  permiasion  of  insductor. 
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MAlH-510  Geometry  (3)  Eudidean  and  non-Euclidean  (spheri- 
cal, elliptic,  and  hyperbolic)  geometries  from  axiomatic  and  ana- 
lytic points  of  view.  Indixles  isometrics,  transfomBtion  groups, 
syrnmetiy  groups,  quadr^c  forms, projective  geometry,  as  well  as 
sans  historical  badcground.  l^uaDy  offered  alternate  falls  (even 
years).  Prerequisite  MATH-310  or  equivalent. 
MArH-S12,  MATH-513  Introductioii  to  Modern  A^ebra  I 
(3),  n  (3)  Groups,  lings,  vector  spaces  and  modules,  fields,  and 
Galois  theory.  Usually  offered  every  fall  (MATH -5 12)  and  spring 
(MATH-SI  3).  Prerequisite:  M\TH-500 or  pemiisaon  of  instiuc- 
tor. 

MATH-SIS  Numiier  Theory  (3)  Divisibility,  fundamental  theo- 
rem of  arithmetic,  congruences,  arithmetic  functions,  Diophantine 
equations,  quadratic  residues,  suras  of  squares,  and  partitions. 
Usually  offered  alternate  fells  (even  years).  Prerequisite: 
MArH-22Z 

MArH-S20,  MAm-S21  Introduction  to  Analyas  I  (3),  II P) 
Analysisin  Euclidean  and  metric  qiaces, point  sets,  comjieteness, 
convergence,  continuity,  differentiability,  and  integration. 
MArH-520  iBuaUy  offered  every  fall;  MArH-521  usually  offered 
evay  spring.  Prerequisite:  MAFH-SOO  orpermissionof instmctor. 
MATH-540  Ibpobgy  (J)  Topological  spaces,  continuity,  conv 
pactness,  connBctedaess,  and  metric  spaces.  Usually  offered  alter- 
nate springs  (even  years).  Prerequisite:  MATH-SOO  or  permission 

0  I' instructor 

MATH-SSO  Oomplex  Analyas  (3)  Complex  fimctions,  Cauchy's 
theorem  and  integral  fonmlae,  Taylor  and  Laiaent  series,  residie 
calculus  and  contour  integration,  and  conformal  mapping.  Usually 
offered  altonate  falls  (odd  yeats).  Prerequisite:  MArH-321  or 
MArH-313. 

MATH-SSI  Pirtial  Differential  Equations  (3)  Fourier  series, 
orthononnal  systens,  wave  eqpiation,  vibrating  strings  and  mem- 
branes, heat  equation,  Leplaoe's  equation,  harmonic  and  Green 
functions.  Usually  offered  altanate  springs  (odd  yea^).  Prerequi- 
site: MArH-321 . 

M  ATH-S60  Numoical  Analysis:  Basic  Problems  (3)  Conputer 
lirittimetic  and  error  analysis  in  conputftion,  matrix  decomposi- 
tion mettiods  ki  solving  systems  of  linear  equations  aid  linear  least 
squares  pioblans,  polynomial  approximation  and  pdynomial  data 
fitting,  iterative  algorittms  for  solving  nonlinear  equ^ons,  and  nu- 
moical differentiation  and  integration.  Usually  ofired  alternate 
falls  (ewn  years).  Prerequisite:  CSC-280,  MATH-310,  and 
MATH-SOO,  or  permission  of  instructor 
MATH-STO  Qstory  of  MatfaemaUcs  (^  Thiscouree  surveys  as- 
pects of  historical  developmait  of  matematics  fiioni  ancient  to 
modem  times  and  exarrines  fee  ideological,  social,  and  cultural 
forces  which  shaped  this  development.  By  providing  historical 
continuity,  the  comse  interrelates  and  unifies  the  major  subject  ar- 
eas such  as  algebra,  calculus  and  analysis,  geometry,  nun±>er  ttie- 
ory,  probability,  set  theory,  and  the  foundation  of  mathematics. 

1  IsuaUy  offered  alternate  falls  (odd  years).  Prerequisite:  Calculus 
1  m.  Note:  Strongly  reoammended  for  students  in  flie  maftieraat- 
ics  education  program. 

MArH-574  Theory  oflVobability  (3)  Mathematical  treatment  of 
rdndom  variables,  distribution  fimctioiis,  geneiating  and  character- 
istic functions,  and  limit  theorems.  Emphasis  is  on  rigorous  deriva- 
tion of  results  using  principles  of  advanced  calculus,  Le.,  limits. 


continuity,  sequences,  etc  Usually  ofiered  ahemate  falls  (even 
years).  Prerequisite:  MATH-313  and  MATH-SOl  or  permission 
of  instructor 

MATH-SSO  Topics  in  Mathematics  (3)  Topics  vary  by  section, 
may  be  repeated  for  credit  with  differait  topic.  Topics  include 
foundations/set  theory/logic,  iTBtrix  theory,  algebraic  topology, 
measure  and  integration,  flinctiDnal  analysis,  ring  theory,  modem 
geom^iy,  and  advanced  modem  linear  algebra.  Usually  offered 
eveiy  spring. 

MAl'H-585  Matfaonatics  Education  (3)  Curriculum  constmc- 
tion  and  program  design,  instructional  effectiveness,  and  methods 
and  technology  for  teadmg  rmthematics.  Different  approaches 
for  students  with  a  vari^  of  mathematical  and  cultural  badc- 
grounds.  Required  of  all  students  in  mathematics  education. 
Usually  offered  every  faU.  Prerequisite:  MArH-313. 
MATH-S90  Independent  Reading  Course  in  Mathematics 
(1-6)  Prerequisite:  permissianofinstnictoranddBpailmQitdiair. 

Graduate  Courses 

MATH-601  Harmonic  Analysis  (3)  Harmonic  analysis  on  the 
circle,  tiiereal  line,  and  on  groups.  The  main  conceptsare:  periodic 
fiinctions,  Fourier  series,  Fourier  transform  and  ^herical  harmon- 
ics. The  course  includes  a  brief  account  of  the  necessary  ingredi- 
ents fiom  the  theory  of  ttie  Lebesgue  integral  Usually  offered 
alternate  springs  (odd  years).  Prerequisite:  MAIH-SOO  orperans- 
sionofiiBtructDr. 

MArH-CT4  Advanced  IVobability  (3)  Measure  theoretical  treat- 
ment of  pobability,  convergence  of  random  variables,  conditional 
probabilily  and  expectation,  laws  of  large  nutrbers,  infinitely  di- 
visiHe  distributions,  general  ceitral  limit  theorem  Usuallyoffered 
alternate  qnings  (even  years).  Prerequisite:  MArH-574. 
MATH-68S  Practicum  n  Mathematics  Education  (3)  Maybe 
repeated  for  credit.  SemirBr  course  in  researching,  inplenxntirig, 
and  writing  in  publisiiable  form  an  imovadve  tpafJimg  melhodd- 
ogy,  educational  contribution,  or  intemshq}  in  cooperating  sdiool 
system,  college,  or  other  organization  involving  teaching.  Re- 
quired of  all  students  in  the  PhD.  programin  mathematics  educa- 
tioa  Usually  offered  attemate  springs  (odd  yesrs). 
MATH-690  Independent  Study  Project  in  Mathematics  (1-6) 
Prerequisite:  permission  of  instructor  and  department  diair 
MArH-692  Cboperative  Education  Field  Experience  (3-6) 
Prerequisite:  permission  of  departrtBnt  chair  and  Cooperative  Ed- 
ucation office. 

MArH-790  Research  Seminar  m  Madiematics  Education  (3) 
In-dspfli  exploration  o  f  current  issues  in  mathematics  education.  A 
research  paper  and  presentation  are  required.  Course  required  of  all 
students  in  the  Ph.D.  program  in  mathematics  educatioa  May  be 
repeated  for  credit,  but  not  within  die  same  term;  topacmust  be  dif- 
ferent. Usually  offaed  alternate  springs  (even  yeats). 
MAI'H-797  Master's  Thesis  Seminar  in  Mathematics  (1-6) 
Usually  offered  every  term 

MATH-799  Doctoral  Dissertation  Seminar  in  Mathematics 
(1-12)  Usually  offered  every  term 
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Business:  Management 


Undergraduate  Courses 

MGMT-100  Business  1.0  (3)This  course  provides  an  introduction  to 
the  fundamental  elements  otTxisincss  &om  die  perspectives  of  share- 
holders, management/employees,  society,  and  o4>er  stakeholders.  It 
develops  an  appreciation  of  the  complex  and  integrated  nature  of 
these  eluments,  which  include  decision  making,  leadership,  technol- 
ogy, and  globalization.  Students  kam  what  a  business  is,  how  it 
operates,  and  why.  The  course  employs  a  variety  of  teaching  meth- 
ods, such  as  interactive  learning  technokigies,  guest  speaker^  and 
small  group  projects.  Usually  oflered  every  fell. 
MGMT-201  Global  Corporate  Citizenship  (3)  Understanding  the 
complexity  of  the  business  envirormient  requires  an  understanding  of 
business  as  a  citiaien.  Certainly  a  good  business  citizen  obeys  the  law, 
but  is  that  sufficient?  Good  business  citizenship  also  requires  partici- 
pation in  the  social  order  and  accepting  and  perpetuating  common 
values.  This  course  prepares  stiulents  to  be  managers  and  leaders  of 
businesses  that  practice  good  citizenship  in  the  global  economy. 
Usually  offered  every  term. 

MGIVrr-353  Principles  of  Organizational  Theory,  Behavior  and 
Management  (3)  Current  management  theories,  research,  and  prac- 
tice .  Course  content  represents  a  synthesis  ofbehavioral  sci  ences  pro- 
viding a  broad  fjamework  for  management.  Includes  organi2Btional 
goals  aix)  responsibilities,  models,  decision  theory,  planning  control, 
organization,  motivation,  leadership,  group  behavior,  conflict,  and  or- 
ganizational change.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite:  com- 
pletion of  College  Writing  or  English  Competency  requirement  and 
uppeiKiivision  standing. 

MC3V1T-381  Manning  Human  Capital  (3)  Uiderstandiog  the 
principles  and  operations  of  persoimel  administration  and  indus- 
triakelations  systertB  in  organizations  by  analyzing  and  applying 
theoretical  conoeptsto  fimctional  sitiBtions.  Usually  offered  evay 
term  Prerequisite:  upper-division  standing. 
MGMT-384  Manf^jing  Performance  (3)  Focuses  on  the  fiinc- 
tion  and  design  of  perfoirranoe  appraisal  systems  as  tools  of  pro- 
fessional development,  coaching  and  counseling, 
merit-coirpensation  determinations,  and  gpalirtplementatiDn.  Ex- 
atrnnes  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  altemMive  methods  of  perfor- 
mance-appraisal systems.  AppHcations  aie  oriented  to  the  role  of 
the  personnel  riBnager.  Prerequisite:  upper-division  standing. 
MGMT-386  Elntrefreneurshfi  (3)  The  entrepreneurship  philos- 
ophy, attitudes,  and  characteristics .  Enlrepieneursiup  and  new  ven- 
ture success  and  &ilure  factors.  Identifying  and  evaluating 
entrepreneurial  oppcrtunilies.  Developing  a  new  veiture  business 
plan  SticcessfuUy  managing  the  new  venture.  Applications  cov«r 
creation  and  management  of  stand-alone  vimtuies  andoftfaose  de- 
veloped within  corporations.  Usually  offered  every  tenn.  Prerequi- 
site: ECON-200,  FIN-365,  and  i^iper-diviaon  standing. 
MGlVIT-391  Internship  in  Management  {1-6)  Provides  students 
with  the  opportunity  to  blend  practical  business  work  experience  with 
academic  study.  The  academic  workk>ad  varies  depending  on  the  in- 
ternship credit  to  be  earned  Prerequisile:  upper-division  standing,  9 
additional  credit  hours  in  business  courses,  and  permission  of  instruc- 
tor and  department  diair. 

MGMT-392  Cooperative  Education  Field  Experience  (3-6)  Pre- 
requisite: upperdivision  standing,  9  additional  credit  hours  in  busi- 


ness courses,  and  permission  of  department  chair  and  Cooperahve 
liducation  office. 

MGMr-409  Leading  High  Performance  'learns  (3)  Modem  orga- 
nizations demand  synergistic  results  trom  collaborative  workforce 
structures.  This  course  leaches  specitic  techniques  for  leading  work 
teams  to  augment  multiple  pertlnnance  outcomes.  Students  gain 
both  an  explicit  and  an  experiential  understanding  of  team  manage- 
ment inbusinessorgani7,ations,bothasamembcrandasa  supervisor. 
Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prerequiiile.  MGMT-353. 
MGMr.423  Managing  Change  and  Iiuiovation  (3)  This  course 
addresses  the  sources  of  creativity,  innovation,  and  change  organiza- 
tions need  to  compete,  grow,  and  survive.  Methods  for  initiating,  ir^ 
fluencing,  and  sustaining  change,  as  well  as  overcoming  irxlividual, 
group,  and  organizational  resistance  to  change  are  critical  insights  fi>r 
any  oiganizEitional  member.  Particular  areas  of  "managing  up"  and 
innovating  in  the  middle  of  an  organization  are  also  addressed. 
Usually  offered  every  fell.  Prerequisite:  upper  division  standing. 
MGMT-458  Business  Policy  and  Strategy  (3)  Integration  of 
knowledge  in  fimctional  areas  ofbusiness  and  simulation  of  manage- 
ment experiences.  Various  methods  of  simulating  a  management  en- 
vironment are  employed,  including  case  studies  and  computerized 
management  problems.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite: 
MGMT-201,  rrEC-352  (may  betaken  concurrently),  MGMT-353, 
miC-355,  MKTG-3(X),  IBUS-300,  FlN-365,  and  senior  standing; 
must  be  taken  in  one  of  student's  last  two  semesters. 
MGMT.465  Negptiatio  n  (3)  This  course  i  s  designed  to  improve  ne- 
gotiating skills  in  all  phasesof  thenegotialingprocess  through  under- 
standing prescriptive  and  descriptive  negotiation  theory  as  it  applies 
to  personal  and  professional  n^otiations.  In-class  simulations  and 
out-of-class  assignments  are  employed  to  introduce  negotiatioa  con- 
cepts in  a  variety  of  contexts,  including  oneon-one,  muW-paity, 
cross-cultural,  third-party,  and  team  negotiations.  Usually  offered  ev- 
ery spring.  Prerequisite:  upper  division  standing. 
MGMT-481  Manning  Compensation  Systems  (3)  Sinveys  and 
analyzes  basic  concepts  of  compensation  administration  in  private 
sector  organizations.  The  foundation  ftir  wage  and  salary  programs, 
metfiods  of  job  evaluation,  building  wage  arvl  salary  structures,  and 
the  legal  constraints  on  compensation  programs.  Prerequisite:  up- 
per-division standing. 

MGMT-484  Consulting  and  Proj  ect  Management  (3)  This  course 
provides  critical  skills  fcir  consulting  and  project  management  in 
business,  government,  and  other  organizations.  It  covers  aD  dimen- 
sions of  successfiil  management  consulting  projects,  developing  aixi 
managing  client  relation^ps,  project  definition,  building  a  project 
team,  planning,  analytical  tools  and  risk  analysis,  project  politics  and 
communication,  and  rrsnaging  ongoing  projects.  Usually  offered  ev^ 
cry  spring.  Prerequisite:  MGMT-353. 

MGMT-490  Independent  Study  Project  in  Man^ement  (1-3) 
Prerequisite:  upper-division  standing  and  permission  of  instructor, 
department  chair,  and  associate  dean. 
Graduate  Courses 

MGM T-tiOI  Project  Buaness  Management  (3)  Business  deci- 
sion making  theories  and  practice  appropriate  to  infotmatioQ  sys- 
tems development  and  reengineering  projects  involving 
large-scale,  oonplex  systems.  Tools  to  facilitate  monitoring  atxi 
statusing  of  extanal  and  internal  project  activities,  decision  model- 
ing, and  evaluation  of  risks^  opportunities,  and  attemative  courses 
of  action  and  reaction  to  uiiplanned  events 
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MGM T-609  Organizational  Behavior  and  Human  Resource 
Managonent  (3)  The  currenl  managerial  issues  involved  with  the 
behaviorof  individuals  in  oiganizations,  including  nBtivation,  re- 
cruiting, selection  and  piacement;  leadership;  performaice  q)- 
praisal;  organizational  structure;  compensation;  organizational 
culture;  diversty;  equal  opportunity,  and  change.  Lfeually  offered 
every  tenn. 

MGMT-6U  Change  and  Innovation  (3)Change  and  innovation  at 
individual,  group,  and  organ  izational  levels  are  critical  to  the  survival, 
growth,  and  success  of  oiganizations.  This  applies  to  oiganiations 
that  are  small  or  laige,  old  or  new,  privately  held  or  publicly  traded, 
proiit-seeking,  or  non-profit  Organizatjons  face  complex  environ- 
mental dianges  that  impact  tfieir  performance  and  respond  with  orga- 
nizational changes  such  as  downsizing,  mergers,  acquisitions, 
divestitures,  and  leadership  diange.  This  course  explores  the  sources 
and  processes  of  organizational  change.  Of  particular  importance  to 
contemporary  or^nizations  are  their  choices  with  r^ard  to  innova- 
tion. Individual,  group,  and  organizational  creativity  are  explored 
wifli  specific  reference  to  product,  service,  process,  and  structural  in- 
novations. 

MGIVIT-621  Business  Process  Improvement  Methodolo^s 
(3)  Examines  a  variety  of  nKthodologjes  used  by  management 
consultants,  change  agents,  and  senior  nenagers  to  iiqjove  the 
operation  of  manufacturing  and  service  firms.  Includes  Total  Qual- 
ity Management  (TQM),  Business  Process  Re-engineering,  the 
ISO  9000  series.  Knowledge  Management,  and  Change  Manage- 
ment. Recent  advanDements  include  conten^xraneous  methodol- 
ogies such  as  process  irapping,  organizational  leamiig,  integrated 
woriq)laoe  systems,  etc.  LIsuaDy  offered  every  term  Prerequisite: 
FIN-605,  MGMT-609,  MOMr-610,  and  MGMr-616. 
MCM.T^21  Business,  Ethics,  and  Sodety  Q)  The  relationship 
between  business  and  its  stakeholders,  including  labor,  govern- 
ment, and  cornmunities.  Err^iiasis  on  managerial  responses  to 
businessHTelated  sodal  and  efliical  problans  and  business  perfor- 
mance with  respect  to  societal  and  ethical  standarda 
MGaVI't624  Applied  Strategic  Managonoit  in  a  Global  Envi- 
ronment (3)  Focuses  on  developing  and  applying  strategic  man- 
agonent to  successfully  position  organizatioiB  in  a  competitive 
global  environment  Course  is  integrated  wifii  previous  course  ex- 
periences to  hone  dscision  making,  analysis,  and  oial  and  written 
conmunjcation  skills.  Students  woric  in  stnaU  teams  to  analyze  a 
real  conpany's  external  environment,  pa&rm  an  internal  corpo- 
rate audit,  and  build  detailed  action  plans  incbding  implementa- 
ticai  issues  and  finaicial  foiwasting  Usually  offered  every  tenii 
PrvKqmsite.  FlN-605,  ACCT-607,  MGMT-609,  lTEC-610, 
ITEC-612,  MKTG-6I2,FIN-614,  rrEC-616,  IBUS-618. 
MGMT-626  Consulting  Practice  and  Mettiodologies  (3)  This 
course  provides  an  overview  of  the  consulting  industry  and  the  con- 
sulting process.  Students  gain  an  understanding  of  the  consulting  in- 
dustry, consulting  firm  management,  important  consulting  functions 
(proposal  writing,  data  gathering,  presenting  recommendations,  etc.) 
and  flie  analytical  tools  used  in  consulting.  Also  includes  client  rela- 
tionships, protessionalian  and  ethics,  and  the  consulting  lifestyle. 
Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite:  admission  to  MBA  pro- 
gram or  permission  of  instructor. 

MGMT-^3  Leading  People  and  Organizations  (3)  This  courses 
covers  modem  management  theory  and  practice  for  planning,  orga- 
nizing, leading,  and  deploying  human  cental  to  maximize  organiza- 


tional and  personal  success.  Students  learn  about  the  individual  in 
context,  including  motivation,  human  capital  planning,  performance 
management,  organizational  culture,  decision  making  and  leadership 
of  self  and  others.  Usually  offered  every  term. 
MGMT-634  Hlgh-Performance  Teams  (\S)  Modem  managers 
are  expected  to  achieve  syneigistic  woddbrce  outcomes  through 
planning,  directing,  and  supporting  team  structures.  This  course 
teaches  specific  techniques  for  managing  teams,  covering  team  fimo- 
tions  such  as  knowledge  integration,  acculturation,  and  monitoring. 
Students  gain  an  explicit  and  experiential  understanding  of  team 
management  issues,  both  as  a  member  and  as  a  supervisor 
MGMT-635  Ethics,  Social  Responsibility,  and  Governance  (15) 
Effective  oiganizational  leadership  requires  an  understanding  of  dh- 
ics,  social  responsibility,  and  governance.  This  course  focuses  on  un- 
derstanding and  articulating  staaidards  of  good  behavior  and  on 
developing  policies  and  procedures  to  assure  that  standards  are  met. 
MG3V1T-661  New  Venture  Management  in  the  Informatkn 
Economy  (3)  Idmtifies  entrepreneurship  diaracteristics  and  suc- 
cess and  failure  factors.  Exploies  entrepraieuriiip  and  new  ven- 
ture management  elanents  essaitial  to  the  development  of  a  new 
venture  plan  and  the  initial  laundiing  of  new  ventures.  Students 
develop  a  new  venture  idea/opportunity  and  complete  a  writtai 
business  plan  which  oould  be  presented  to  a  venture  capitalist, 
banker,  orother party  for  fimding  cotBideiation.  Suooessflil  strate- 
gies for  managing  and  harvesting  the  new  venture  ate  developed. 
Usually  offei^devery  fall. /^CTE^isite.  MOMT-609,MKTG-6I2 
andFIN-614. 

MGMT-662  Man^;ing  Small  and  Grawii^  Companies  (13) 
Introduces  and  develops  sensitivity  to  the  issues  and  problems  of 
small  buaness  management  and  suocessfiilly  managing  growing 
companies.  Explores  the  particular  problems  associated  with  rsp- 
idly  growing  eotrepieneurial  finns. 

MG3VIT-^3  Managing  a  Family  Business  (\S)  Issues  facing 
family  enterprise  are  addressed  Farrily  business  concerns  are  a 
unique  subset  of  entrepraieurial,  sttbU,  and  growing  businesses. 
Farafly  business  issues,  family  business  systems,  famQy  membas 
as  employees,  boundaries  and  succession  issues  are  dealt  wiftt 
Cases  and  etrprical  studies  of  family  businesses  en^ge  students 
in  &mily  business  experiences. 

MGMT-664  Entrepreneurial  Leadership  and  Organization 
Creativity  (3)  Leadership  is  a  creative  act,  bringing  change,  set- 
ting direction,  and  focusing  organiational  energy.  This  course 
buikls  skill  in  ftiinking  "outside  the  box"  and  aligning  with  otiias 
to  enact  a  vision  of  the  future.  Inchides  empowerment  of  middle 
managers,  corporatbn/non-profit  entrepreneurship,  innovation, 
influence,  charisma,  and  self-mana^ment,  creativity  and  vision 
exercises. 

MGMT-^65  Negotiations  (3)  Focuses  on  negotiation  ^Is  through 
application  of  prescriptive  and  descriptive  bargaining  andnegotiation 
theory.  Integrative  and  distributive  strategies,  common  tactics  and 
behaviors,  negotiation  personalities'styles,  and  ediical  issues  in  nego- 
tiation are  addressed  within  the  context  of  dyadic,  multi-party, 
cross-cultural,  third-party  and  team  negotiations.  Prerequisite: 
MGMT-609. 

MGMT-666  Strategic  Alliances  and  New  Enteiprises  (15) 
Strategic  alliances  and  cooper^ive  strategies  are  fundamental  to 
many  new  ventures  and  are  particularly  inportant  for  Internet,  in- 
formation, andhigh-teclmology  ventures.  Entrepreneirs and  exec- 
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utives  need  to  understand  the  ran^  of  strategies  available,  their 
trade-ofls,  andhowttiey  fit  into  the  portfoKo  of  techniques  to  grow 
a  new  verture  and  achiew  superior  returns. 
lVlGlVn'-68S  Topics  In  Management  (15-3)  Topics  vary  by  sec- 
tion, may  be  repeated  for  CTedit  with  difTerent  topic.  Rotating  topics 
may  include  cunxxit  managerial  challenges,  institutional  change, 
interoiganizalional  issues.  Offered  irregularly 
MGMT-690  Independent  Study  Project  (l-€f  PwrequisUe:  per- 
mission of  instructor  and  department  chair. 
IVlGNfT-691  Internship  (15)  Prerequisite:  permission  of  instnictor 
and  department  chair.  Nole:  may  be  taken  pass/fidl  only. 
MC3V1T-692  O>op«niti\«  EducatiDn  ¥Md  Experience  (3-6) 
Prerequisite:  permission  of  department  chair  and  Cooperative  Ed- 
ucation oflSce. 

MGMT-730  Performance  Man^ement  (3)  Review  of  theory  and 
practice  of  designing  performance  appraisal  systems.  Focuses  on  task 
analysis,  setting  of  objectives,  selection  of  rating  tedmiques,  a^^ieals 
procedures  and  use  of  the  result  of  perfomiance  appraisal  systems. 
Managing  the  introduction,  use,  and  maintenance  of  performance  ap- 
praisal systems.  Introducing,  tailoring,  and  integrating  the  perftjr- 
mance  appraisal  system  witfi  other  human  resource  management 
systen^  Prerequisite:  MGMT-609. 

MGMT-731  Compensation  Systems  (3)  Analysis  of  concepts  and 
practices  of  compensation  administration  in  organizations  Wage  and 
salary  programs,  methods  of  job  evaluation,  building  wage  and  salary 
stmctines  and  the  legal  constraints  on  the  wage  and  salary  administra- 
tors and  on  compensation  programs.  Prerequisite:  MGIVfr-609. 
MGMT-735  Employment  Law  and  the  World  Economy  (3)  Ex- 
amines tfie  rights  and  responsiTjilities  of  employ  ees  and  emptoyers  in 
Ae  United  States  as  fiamed  by  statute  and  judicial  interpretations  and 
considers  the  influence  of  international  organizations  and  muhina- 
tional  corporations  in  tfie  development  oflabor  standards.  Compares 
the  labor  provisions  of  the  North  American  Free  Trade  Agreement, 
European  Economic  Community,  and  similar  trading  r^mes.  Pre- 
requisite: MGMT-609. 

MGMT-738  Workforce  Planning  (3)  The  current  theories,  tech- 
niques, and  applications  ofhuman  resource  planning  in  the  context  of 
overall  organizational  strategy,  including  strategic  platming,  work  de- 
sign ,  worktbrce  analysis,  in  formation  systems,  strat^c  req  uireriEnts 
analysis,  planning  mediodologies,  implementation  and  action  pro- 
gramming, feedback,  control,  and  evaluation.  Prerequisite: 
MGMT-609. 
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Undergraduate  Courses 

MKTG-2S0  Fundamentals  of  Marketing  and  Business  for  Com- 
munications (3)  This  course  provides  an  introduction  to  the  funda- 
mentals of  marketing  and  business  relevant  to  media  and 
commurrications.  Includes  an  overview  of  the  principles  of  market- 
ing, the  business  environment,  and  business  slrat^y  and  an  introduc- 
tion to  microeconomics  and  financial  statements.  Usually  offered 
every  fall. 

MKTG-300  ninciples  irfMarketiiig  (3)  Mtjoduction  to  maikBt- 
ing  decisbn  rrBking  in  business  and  nonprofit  ar^ani2atio(]s.  Par- 
ticular attention  is  devoted  to  analysis  of  customer  needs; 
segmenting  matkets;  and  devek>piiig  prodict,  promotion,  pricing, 
and  distiibuticm  strategies.  Relatiooships  between  consumers. 


busrriBSS,  and  gpvemmert  are  explored.  Usually  offered  every 
term.  Prerequisite:  KCON-2(X)  and  njper-division  standing. 
MKTG-301  Consumer  Behavior  (3)  Study  of  marketing,  psychol- 
ogy, sociology,  and  cultural  anthropology  to  determine  motivations 
forproduct  purchases.  A  multimedia  approach  is  used  to  illuslrale  the 
use  of  behavioral  science  theory  to  create  new  products  and  promo- 
tional campaigns  Students  leam  to  analyze  consumer  decisions  for 
products  or  services  and  to  determine  effectiveness  of  information 
provided  by  government  and  charitable  organizations.  Usually  of- 
fered every  term.  Prerequisite:  MKTG-300  or  MKTG-250. 
MICrG-302  Marketing  Research  (3)  Smdy  of  research  tools  used 
to  aid  marketing  decision  making  Considers  definition  of  researdi 
problems,  selection  of  projects,  and  analysis  of  data.  Execution  of  a 
consumer  survey  is  a  major  component  of  tfre  course.  Students  use 
computers  to  analyze  research  data.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Pre- 
requisite: MKTG-300  or  MKTCi-250,  and  STAr-202. 
MKTG-311  Intern^  Marketing  (3)  Analysis  of  the  Internet's  im- 
pact on  marketing  decision  making.  Includes  Internet  marketing 
strategy,  electronic  markets,  customer  purchase  behavior,  Intemet 
marketrrrg  ethics,  and  the  impact  of  the  Intemet  on  product  develop- 
ment, promotion,  pricing,  arxl  distribution  strategies,.  Attention  is  de- 
voted to  integrating  on-line  and  off-line  marketirtg  strategies.  Usually 
offered  every  term.  Prerequisite:  MKTG-300  or  MKTG-250. 
MKTG-391  Internship  In  Marketing  (1-6)  Provides  smdents  with 
flie  opportunity  to  blend  practical  business  work  experience  with  aca- 
demic study.  The  academic  worWoad  varies  depending  on  the  irrtem- 
ship  credit  to  be  earned  Prerequisite:  MKTG'300  or  MKTG-250, 6 
additional  credit  hours  in  business  courses,  and  permission  ofinstnic- 
tor  and  department  chair. 

MKTG-392  Cooperative  Education  FieW  Experience  {3-€)  Pre- 
requisite: MKTG-300  or  MKTG-250,  6  additional  credit  hours  in 
business  courses,  and  permission  of  department  chair  and  Coopera- 
tive Education  office. 

MKTG-402  Marketii^  Strategy  (3)  Analysisofcurrentmarketing 
management  issues.  Students  develop  a  marketing  plan  for  an  outside 
organization,  analyze  case  studies,  and  participate  in  computer  simu- 
lation exercises.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite: 
MKTG-300  or  MKTG-250,  MKTG-302,  and  ACCT-241. 
MKTG-411  Advertising  and  Marketing  Conununkations  Man- 
agement (3)  The  role  of  advertising,  public  relations,  personal  sell- 
ing, and  sales  promotion  in  business.  Emphasis  on  how  promotional 
carrfiaigns  are  planned,  created,  and  budgeted,  and  how  Aiese  cam- 
paigns can  inform  buyers,  change  attitudes,  and  increase  sales. 
Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite:  MKTG-30 1  (may  be  taken 
corxjurrently)  and  upper-division  standing. 
MKTG-412  Advertising  and  Promotton  Campaigns  (3)  Devd- 
opment  of  an  advertising  campaign  for  a  client.  Irnludes  formulation 
of  advertising  strategy,  media  planning,  media  buying,  creative  exe- 
cution, and  campaign  evaluation.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Pre- 
requisite: MKTG-411  and  upperdivision  standing. 
MKTG-421  Brand  Management  (3)  Students  explore 
brand-buikling  and  brand  marugement  for  products,  services,  and  or- 
ganizations. This  highly- interactive  course  focuses  cm  the  strategies  de- 
cisions ar)d  challenges  &ced  by  brand  managers.  Emphasis  is  placed 
on  experience  witti  proven  strategies  fbrbuilding  brands  in  the  conpet- 
ib ve  marketplace,  on  tfie  decisicms  arxi  options  fiiced  by  brand  manag- 
ers, and  on  (be  necessary  tools  to  manage  brands.  Students  oonslnict 
the  bland  concept  for  a  new  advantage,  create  brand  identity,  and  build 
brand  equity  over  time.  Usually  offered  every  term 
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MKTG-431  Direct  Response  Marketing  (3)  Examination  of  direct 
maiketing  tools,  such  as  direct  mail,  direct-re^xjnse  broadcast  and 
print  advertising,  and  telemaiketing.  Use  of  database  technology  to 
target  prospective  customers,  and  review  of  direct  marketing  in  spe- 
cific industries  such  as  financial,  retail,  political,  and  fimd-raising. 
Usually  offered  every  spring  Prerequisite:  MKTG-300  or 
MKTG-250. 

MKTG-490  Independent  Study  Project  in  Marketing  (1  -3)  Pre- 
requisite:  MKTG-300  or  MKrG-250,  and  MKTG-302. 

Graduate  Courses 

MKTG-612  Marketli^  Management  (3)  An  introduction  to  cur- 
rent marketing  management  techniques  and  the  tools  necessaiy  for 
effective  marketing  decision  making.  Global  perspective  on  market- 
ing management  and  international  marketing  issues.  Interactive 
learning  techniques  include  the  case  method  and  active  class  partici- 
pation. Issues  including  ethics,  minorities,  and  the  ecological  envi- 
ronment are  incorporated.  Course  content  requires  finniliarity  with 
micro  economics  theory,  basic  concepts  of  accounting,  and 
Quattro-Pro  or  similar  spreadsheet  program.  Prerequisite: 
ACCr-607  and  FIN-605. 

MKTG-632  Fundamentals  of  Marketing  (3)  This  course  provides 
students  with  an  introduction  to  the  fiindamental  principles  of  mar- 
keting needed  for  business,  both  profit  and  non  profit.  Includes  an 
overview  of  the  principles  of  marketing;  an  introduction  to 
rrrioDeconomics  and  basic  acicounting  concepts;  and  a  summary  of 
the  maiketing  environment  and  maiketing  strategy.  Usually  offered 
every  term. 

MKTG-685  Topics  in  Mailceting  (1 5-3)  Topics  vary  by  section, 
may  be  repeated  for  credit  with  different  topic.  In  depA  coverage  of 
rotating  topics  including  qualitative  and  quantitative  research  metfi- 
ods  on  flie  Internet,  web  site  design  for  e-maiketing,  etc.  Offered  ir- 
regularly. Prerequisite:  MKTO-612. 

MKTG^«90  Independent  Study  Project  (1-^  Prerequisite:  per- 
mission of  instructor  and  depaitment  chair  and  MKTG^612. 
MKTG-691  Internship  (1 3)  Prerequisite:  permission  of  instructor 
and  department  chair  and  MKTG-612.  Note:  maybe  taken  pass/M 
only. 

MKTG«>2  Cooperative  Education  FWd  Expoience  (3-6)  Pre- 
r&jmsits:  peimission  of  depaitment  chair  and  Cooperative  Education 
office. 

MKTG-7S0  Internet  Marketing  Managemoit  (15)  Using  the 
Inlanet  as  an  irr^iemeitotion  tool  for  business  and  nBrketing 
strategy.  Provides  an  overview  of  web  and  commerce  tedindo- 
gies,  but  the  focus  of  the  course  is  on  maiketing  applications  of  the 
fiitemet,  including  distribution,  cottmeroe,  advertiang,  public  re- 
lations, and  ottier  "stakeholdei"  relations.  A  technical  background 
is  not  requited,  but  studoits  develop  an  understanding  of  technical 
a^iects  of  the  Internet  relating  to  iiBrketiiig  strategy.  Usually  of- 
fered evoy  fell.  Prerequisite:  MKTG-612. 
MKTG-752  Relalionsliip  Marketing  on  the  Internet  (15)  Ex- 
anination  of  building  and  makitaining  relationships  with  custcm- 
eis,  suppliers,  em(ioyees,  and  the  public  through  the  Internet; 
paitnering  wifli  other  brands  or  web  sites  and  devdoping  online 
conxnunities  to  communicate  directly  with  key  segments;  and  us- 
ing continuous  customer  service  surveys  to  ncnitDr  and  bencii- 
mark  perfonnance.  Enphasis  on  web  site  development  and 
soflware  to  develop  one-to-cne  rel^ions;.  Inchides  guest  speaka^ 


and  so  flware  danonstrations.  Usually  oflfered  every  summer. /Ve- 
reqidsite:  MKTG-612. 

MKTG-7S4  Database  Marketing  (15)  hi  conhast  to  traditional 
mass  maiketing  appaoaches  wba^  firms  maiket  to  laige  segmeite 
of  consumers,  database  nBiketing  uses  individual  level  customET 
data  (e.g.,  name,  address,  age,  incons,  date  and  dollar  amount  of 
last  purchase)  to  tailor  maketing  progranB  to  individual  custom- 
ers. These  ictdividual  levd  data  are  used  to  better  understand  cus- 
tomer behavioi;  to  more  effedively  segment,  target,  and  serve  the 
maiketerls  customers,  and  to  identify  new,  promising  prospects. 
Usually  offered  eveiy  fall  Prerequisite:  MKTG-612. 
MKTG-75S  Geodemographk  Mo-ket  Analysis  (15)  How  to 
segnsnt  markets  mere  precisely  to  use  marketing  resources  more 
effectively.  The  availability  and  characteristics  of  public  date  (such 
as  Census  Bureau)  and  proprietary  data  (such  as  Sirrmons  MRB 
and  Nielson),  and  how  the  information  ficm  ftese  sources  may  be 
merged  to  provide  valuable  iiBi^rts  about  custonBr  behavior. 
Using  software  tools  to  better  mdei^and  currert  and  pro^jectivc 
customers,  including  where  they  live  and  their  lifest)4es,  to  mrae 
efifectively  segment  martets,  determine  product  nixes,  design 
nKssages,  and  develop  media  plans.  Usually  offwed  every  &D. 
Prerequisite:  MKTG-612. 

MKTG-757  Qualitative  and  Survey  Research  for  Marketii^ 
Decisions  (3)  An  overview  of  qualitative  and  survey  research  mar- 
keting tools  including  focus  groups,  content  analysis,  and  survey  re- 
search using  traditional  and  online  methcxls.  The  course  covers 
research  design,  sampling,  questionnaire  design,  and  basic  statistics 
(means,  cross-tabulations,  chi-squared,  mihiple  regression)  using 
SPSS.  Students  design,  conduct,  analyze,  and  prepare  a  report  for 
both  a  focus  group  and  an  on-line  survey.  Usually  o£fered  eveiy  &11. 
Prerequisite:  MKTG-612 

MKTG-761  Buyer  Behavior  (15)  Analysisof&epsyd»logical 
foundations  of  consumer  behavior  and  indications  for  marketing 
strategy,  including  consumer  perception,  attertion,  comprehai- 
sion,  and  merrBry;  attitudes  and  attitude-behavior  relatioDEfaqs; 
infcrmation  integration  and  decisionmaking;  and  bdBviorn»di- 
fication  perspectives.  Prerequisite:  MKTG-612. 
MKTG-762  Integrated  Marketing  ConununicatHm  (3)  Survey  of 
issues  and  techniques  in  integrated  maiketing  communication 
(IMC).  The  course  covers  foundation  issues,  general  strategic  issues, 
and  specific  IMC  vehicles  and  techniques.  Includes  the  role  of  the 
"brand"  in  IMC,  the  role  of  consumer  behavior,  setting  objectives, 
creative  planning  and  iiTq)lementation,  direct  maiketii^  advertising, 
sales  promotions,  sponsorship,  and  campaign  effectiveness  Prereq- 
uisite: MKTG-611 

MKTG-764  Survey  Methods  in  Marketii^  Research  (15)  Fo- 
cuses on  conducting  marketing  research  surveys  and  analyzing  data 
fitim  maiketing  research  studies.  Students  design  questionnaires, 
choose  appropriate  statist  ical  tedmiq  ues  for  analyzing  marketing  re- 
search data,  and  use  computer  software  (SPSS)  to  analyze  data  Sta- 
tistical applications  include  chi-square  analysis,  t-tests,  analysis  of 
variance,  and  simple/multiple  regression.  Prerequisite:  MGMT-610 
and  MKTG*12 

MKTG-765  Marketing  Strategy  (3)  This  course  views  maiketing 
as  bodi  a  central  part  of  a  firm's  business  fimction  and  as  an  orienta- 
tion for  the  firm.  Issues  sudi  as  market  analysis,  segmentation,  and 
product  positioning  for  strat^c  advantage  are  covered,  in  addition  to 
formulating  and  executing  strategy  in  light  of  maiket  growth  oppoi^ 
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tunities  and  partner  relationships.  The  course  uses  a  mix  o  f  case  and 
reading  discussions  and  a  competitive  stratify  simubtiun  to  enhance 
student  skills  and  understanding  of  maiketing  strategy.  Usually  of- 
fered every  fell  Prcrexpasite.  MKTG-612. 
MKTG-766  Qualitative  Methods  in  Marketing  Reseaivh  (\S) 
This  cxjurse  emphasizes  focus  groups  and  depth  interview  data  inter- 
view data  collection  methods  in  marketing  lesearch.  Students  prepare 
a  moderator's  guide,  conduct  a  focus  group  and  depdi  interviews,  an- 
alyze qualitative  data,  and  write  a  qualitative  research  report  Also  in- 
cludes an  introduction  to  the  marketing  researdi  process,  research 
design,  and  the  use  of  secondary  data. 

Multimedia  Design  and  Development 

Undergraduate  Courses 

MM  IXV200  M  ultimedia  I  (3)  An  introduction  to  all  aspects  of  mul- 
timedia design  and  development  including:  interface  analysis  and  de- 
sign ,  applications  of  multimedia,  authoring  techniques  and  tools,  and 
legal  issues.  Teamwork  is  emphasized.  Usually  offered  every  spring. 
PKrequisite:  ARTS-225. 

MMDD-205 1  ntroductlon  to  Multimeda  History  and  Theory  (3) 
This coURe  provides  an  underdanding  oflhe  emerging  fieldofmulti- 
media:  its  history,  aesthetics,  technologies,  trends,  and  socio-cuhural 
aspirations.  Central  to  this  analysis  is  an  overview  ofkey  concepts  firr 
interpreting  contemporary  new  media  forms  and  their  impact  on  the 
arts.  Usially  offered  every  &1L 

MM  EM>-300  M  ultimedi  a  Authorin  g  (3)  AppI  ication  of  multimedia 
design  and  productXTn  techniques  that  focus  on  audioring  and  tfie  in- 
tegration of  media  elements,  including  itriage,  sound,  anitTBtion, 
video,  and  text  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  expressive  potential  of 
multimedia  and  the  exploration  of  new  experimental  forms  thnxigh 
an  undeistanding  of  die  evolving  paradigms  of  the  medium.  Usually 
offered  every  spring 

MMES)-350  Composing  with  Media  (3)  This  course  introduces 
compositional  techniques  tor  4ie  application  of  real-time  and  interac- 
tive time-based  forrrB  in  new  media.  Stiat^es  and  methodologies 
drawn  fiom  music  composition,  perfcirmance  art,  dieater,  film,  and 
video  are  applied  to  the  creation  of  installation,  sculptural,  and  live 
performance  projects.  Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite: 
AFEC-lOl,  COMM-331,  GDES-220,  and  MMDD-205,  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 

MMDD-392  Cooperative  Education  Field  Experience  (3-9) i^- 
requisite  completion  of  36  credit  hours  of  multimedia  program,  and 
permission  of  program  coordinator  and  Cooperative  Education  of- 
fice. 

MMIH>400  Multimedia  11  (3)  Ap[Jication  of  current  mediods  for 
developing  multimedia  presentafions  iiKluding  cuhuial,  technical 
and  creative  aspects  such  as  writing  for  multimedia,  the  impact  of 
music,  voice,  and  motion  on  viewer  perceptions,  virtual  reality  and 
multimedia,  storage  technologies,  budgeting,  project  planning  and 
team  management,  and  advanced  took  for  multimedia  development 
Usually  offered  every  fclL  Prerequisite:  MMDD-200. 
MMDD-405  Miiltimedia  Thesis  (3)  The  course  eniphasizes  an  un- 
derstanding of  process,  including  research,  design,  production,  and 
presentation  in  a  variety  genres  and  platftims  relevart  to  multimedia. 
Students  are  responsible  for  Ak  conceptualization  and  creation  of  ad- 
vanced multimedia  projects  that  take  fiill  advantage  of  the  aesthetic 
and  technological  potential  of  ttie  medium  Usually  offered  every  &11 . 
Premquisite:  MMEO-300  and  MMDD-350,  or  permission  of  in- 
stmctor. 


MMDI>420  Multimedia  Research  and  Development  (3)  Pre- 
pares multimedia  design  and  devebpment  students  for  practicum 
(MMDD-460 )  and  capstone  projects.  Studentj  expkire  current  topics 
in  multimedia  and  its  applications,  experiment  with  new  techniques 
of  design,  cortvnunication,  and  technology,  and  conaOiict  formal 
an  alyses  and  proposals  for  their  practicum/cap  stone  project  Also  ex- 
plores multimedia  application  dtmains.  Usually  offered  every  611. 
Prerequisite:  MMDD400 

MMDD-450  Multimedia  III  (3)  Advanced  multimedia  concepts 
including:  psychological  impacts  of  muhiimlia,  developing  distrib- 
uted multimedia,  multimedia-supported  coDaboiative  work,  speedi 
and  multimedia,  and  appHcation-centric  designs.  Also  covers  ad- 
vaiKied  features  of  muhirrwdia  tools  as  well  as  integration  of  com- 
mercial software  suites  into  multimedia  applications.  Teamwork  is 
emphasized.  Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite: 
MMEO-400. 

MMDD-460  Multimedia  Practicum  (3)  Immersion  into  current 
methods  for  designing  arxl  developing  multimedia  projects  and  ap- 
plication  of  those  methods  to  a  comprehensive  project.  The 
practicum  is  a  culmination  oflhe  fiirmal  methods  learned  in  the  class- 
room, the  co-op/interaAip  experience,  and  the  research  and  develop- 
ment work  fiwm  MMDEM20.  Individuals  and  teams  complete  all 
aspects  of  a  major  project  and  demonstrate  the  results  of  their  wcrk  in 
a  final  presentation.  Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite: 
MMDD400  and  MMDD-420. 

MMDD-490  Indqjendent  Study  Project  (1-6)  Prerequisite,  per- 
mission of  instnictor  and  program  coordiiBtM'. 
MMDD-491  Multimedia  Internship  (3)  An  inmersion  into  con- 
temporary concepts  and  practice  of  multimedia  fiarms.  Students  work 
on  an  internship  project  in  conjunction  with  MMDD-405  widi  regu- 
lar critiques  and  discussion  of  internship  work  that  emphasizes  aes- 
thetic, social,  cultural,  and  technological  issues  relevant  to 
multimedia  practice.  Prerequisite:  MMDD-405,  and  pennissioD  of 
instructor  and  program  coordinator. 

Performing  Arts:  Applied  Music 

Undergraduate  Courses 

MUS-OOl  Applied  Music  Performance  Lab  (0)  Required  weddy 
performance  lab  provides  students  enrolled  in  private  instrument  or 
vocal  study  the  oppcjrtunity  to  perform  before  flieir  peers  and  public, 
or  to  hear  guest  perfiarmers  and  lectures.  Prerequisite:  must  be  taken 
concurrently  with  MUS-121,  MUS-122,  MUS-334,  or  MUS^G4. 
MUS-lOO  Class  Instrumental  Study  (1)  Beginning  study  in  piano. 
Prepares  the  beginning  student  fiar  private  study.  May  be  repeated  for 
credit  for  a  second  semesto'  at  a  more  advanced  leveL  Usually  of- 
fered every  term. 

MUS-101  Class  Vocal  Study  (1)  Basic  principles  of  singing.  Pie- 
pares  the  beginning  student  fijr  private  study,  for  more  effective  cho- 
ral singing,  etc.  May  be  repeated  for  a  second  semester  at  a  nxxe 
advanced  level.  Usually  offered  every  tam. 
MUS-121  Private  Instrummtal  or  Vocal  Study  (1)  One  half  hour 
per  week  private  instruction  in  voice,  guitar,  conducting,  and  key- 
board, string,  wcxjdwind,  brass,  and  percussion  instrumaits.  May  be 
repeated  fijr  credit  Prerequisite:  major  or  minor  in  Perfortrring  Arts 
or  participation  in  instrumental  ensembles,  arxl  permission  of  depart- 
ment; must  be  taken  concunently  with  MUS-OOl 
MUS-122  Private  Instrumental  or  Vocal  Study  (2)  One  hour  per 
wedc  private  instruction  in  voice,  guitar,  conducting,  and  keyboard, 
string,  woodwind,  brass,  and  percussion  instniments.  May  be  le- 
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peated  for  credit.  Prerequisite:  major  or  mjnor  in  Performing  Arts  or 
participation  in  instrumental  ensembles,  and  permission  of  depart- 
ment must  be  taken  concurrently  with  MUS-OOl 
lVIUS-334  Private  Instrumental  or  Vocal  Study  (4)  Junior  perfiji^ 
mance  honors.  Full  recital  required.  Prerequisite:  audition  and  pei^ 
mission  of  department  chair,  must  be  taken  concurrently  with 
MUS-OOl 

MUS-434  Private  Instrumental  or  Vocal  Study  (4)  Senior  perfor- 
mance honors.  Full  recital  required.  UsuaDy  oflfered  every  term.  Pte- 
reqitisite:  audition  and  permission  of  department  chair,  must  be  taken 
concurrently  with  MUS-OOl 

Graduate  and  Advanced  Undergraduate  Courses 
MUS-021/IVIUS-022  Private  Instrument  (0)  Students  may  anoll 
in  nonciedit  private  study  for  voice,  piano,  or^in,  guitar,  or  ottier 
orchestral  instruments,  for  either  14  hour  (MUS-021)  or  cne  hour 
(MUS-022)  per  week.  Prerequisite:  permission  of  department 
chair. 

IVIUS-534  Studio  Accompanying  (2)  Provides  piano  students  with 
practical  studio  experience  with  singeis  and  instrumentalists;  in- 
cludes two  supervised  hours  (lessons)  and  four  preparation  hours  per 
wedc.  May  be  repeated  for  credit.  Prerequisite:  audition  consisting  of 
si^-readtng  and  two  songs  handed  out  a  wedi  in  advance. 
Graduate  Courses 

MI.lS-791  Private  Instrumental  or  Vocal  Study  (1)  One  half  hour 
per  week  private  instmction  in  voice,  guitar,  conducting,  and  key- 
board, string,  woodwind,  brass,  and  percussion  instruments.  May  be 
repeated  for  credit.  Prerequisite:  admission  to  Performing  Arts  de- 
gree program  or  participation  in  instrumental  ensembles,  and  pemiis- 
sion  of  department. 

lVlIIS-792  Private  Instrumental  or  Vocal  Study  (2)  One  hour  per 
wedc  private  instmction  in  voice,  guitar,  conducting,  and  keyboard, 
string,  woodwind,  brass,  and  percussion  instruments.  May  be  re- 
peated for  credit.  Prerequisite:  admission  to  Performing  Aits  degree 
program  or  participation  in  instrumental  ensembles,  and  pennission 
of  department 

Performing  Arts:  Music,  Theatre,  Dance, 
and  Arts  Management 

Undergraduate  Courses 

PERF-102  Modem  Dance  I  (3)  Students  learn  intemelationships  be- 
tween dance  and  society,  which  form  the  context  for  movement  ex- 
pression. Skill  development  is  accompanied  by  a  study  of  twentiedi 
century  choreographeis  and  the  social  conditions  shaping  their  art- 
istry. Readings,  videos,  concerts,  classwoik,  written  woik,  and  work 
in  technique  enhance  participants'  knowledge.  Usually  oflfered  every 
temL 

PERF-103  Beginning  Jazz  Dance  (3)  Study  of  jazz  as  a  form 
emerging  &om  African  immigrant  encounters  wi4i  American  soci- 
ety. The  development  of  jazz  dance  in  America  covets  the  history  of 
minstrelsy,  vaudeville,  and  music  theater  Technique  development  is 
augmented  by  readings,  videos,  readings,  concerts,  and  written  pa- 
pers. Usually  offered  every  term. 

PERF-104  Beginning  Ballet  (3)  Study  of  ballet  fiom  fte  sixteenth 
century  European  courts,  as  a  fomi  expressing  the  power  and  hieraj^ 
chy  of  various  monaichs,  to  its  contemporary  manifestations.  Read- 
ings, videos,  and  concerts  provide  a  social  context  while  development 
of  technical  skill  helps  cultivate  proficiency  and  understanding. 
Usually  offered  eveiy  tenn. 


PERF-1 08  Beginning  Tap  Dance  (3)  Study  of  tap's  emergence  as  a 
cross-cultural  integration  of  IriA  and  African  forms  in  the  United 
States  and  of  its  development  asa  creative  expression  for  uiban  Afri- 
can Americans.  Technical  development  is  augmented  by  readings, 
videos,  concerts  and  written  papers.  Usually  offered  every  term 
PERF-109  Dance  Practicum  (1)  May  be  repeated  for  credit  dance 
technique  must  be  different  for  each  credit  hour.  Provides  the  student 
with  the  opportunity  to  continue  his/her  cunent  level  of  dance  tech- 
nique couise.  Stiulent  may  register  for  practicum  only  if  he/she  has 
completed  the  3  credit  dance  course  at  tt)e  100  level.  Usually  oflfered 
every  term.  Prerequisite:  completion  of  equivalent  3  credit  dance 
technique  course  and  permission  of  the  director  of  dance. 
PERF-ntVPERF-llOG  UndeRtanding  Music  1:1  (3)  An  intro- 
duction to  musical  language  through  listening  and  comprehension. 
The  fimdamentals  of  acoustics,  melody,  hamwny,  form,  texture,  and 
cok)r  in  a  wide  range  of  music  fix^m  ancient  and  global  music  to  Eu- 
ropean concert  music.  Includes  listening  and  concert  attendance  re- 
quirements. Usually  oflfered  every  term. 

PERF-11S/PERF-115G  Theatre:  Principles,  Plays,  and  Perfor- 
mance 1 : 1  (3)  An  overview  of  the  principles  of  drama  fiom  the  an- 
cient Greeks  to  contemporary  society.  The  class  draws  on  theatre 
history  and  social  coitfext,  the  reading  of  great  literature,  critical  anal- 
yses, and  artistic  exploration  to  culminate  in  die  experience  which  is 
the  essential  element  of  the  art  itself  —performance.  Usually  oflfered 
every  temx 

PERF-120  Music  Fundamentals  (3)  Introductory  study  of  musical 
notation  and  theory  including  rhythm,  intervals,  scales,  keys,  chads, 
and  musical  fomis.  Usually  oflfered  every  611. 
PERF-124  Harmony  I  (3)  The  principles  of  part-writing  and  har- 
monic progression  through  compositional  and  analytical  work  in 
which  students  harmonize  given  melodies  or  basses  Materials  are 
limited  to  tonal  music,  triads  and  sevenSi  chords  wifli  flieir  inver- 
sions, cadences,  harmonic  progression,  and  simple  modulations. 
Usually  ofiered  alternate  falls.  Prerequis  ite:  PERF- 1 20  or  equivalent 
experience  in  music. 

PERF-125  Harmony  II  (3)  A  continuation  of  part-writing  and  har- 
monic progression  through  compositional  and  analytical  worit  Ma- 
terials include  more  complex  structures,  chromatically  altered 
chords,  and  modulation  to  distant  keys.  Usually  oflfered  aheraate 
springs.  Prerequisite:  PERF-124. 

PERF-142  University  Chorus  (1)  Prepares  and  presents  major 
woiks  of  tfie  choral  and  choral-orchestral  Uterattoe.  May  be  repeated 
for  credit  Usually  oflfered  every  term.  Prerequisite:  auditioa 
PERF-143  University  Singers  (2)  Snail,  highly  select  choral  en- 
semble which  prepares  and  presents  advanced  literature  appropriate 
to  a  chamber  ensemble.  Rehearsals  are  also  dedicated  to  appropriate 
pre-profcssional  training  of  ensemble  vocalists.  Includes  occasional 
tours  and  oflf-campus  perfrarmances.  May  be  repeated  for  credit. 
Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite:  audition. 
PERF-144  University  Orchestra  (1)  Prepares  and  presents  wcrics 
of  orchestral  literature,  occasioiBlly  in  collaboration  with  the  AU 
Chorus  and  other  TDepartment  ofPerforming  Arts  ensembles.  May  be 
repeated  for  credit  Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite:  audi- 
tion. 

PERF-145  Chamber  Ensembles  (1)  String,  mixed,  and  wind  en- 
sembles which  prepare  and  present  selected  chamber  music  litera- 
ture. May  be  repeated  for  credit.  Usually  oflfered  every  term. 
Prerequisite:  auditioa 
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PERF-146  Jazz  Ensemble  (1)  Prepares  and  performs  selected  jazz 
woriis  including  standards,  traditicmal  big  band  era  anangements,  and 
charts  of  more  piugressivc,  international,  and  fusion  styles.  Ensanblc 
worics  in  both  big  band  and  small  combo  fcnmat.  May  be  repeated  for 
credit.  Usually  otlcred  every  temi.  Prerequisite:  auditi(m. 
PERF-150PepBand(l)  Mayberepeatedforcredit  Usually  ofiered 
every  temi.  Pn-requisite:  audition. 

PERF-161  (^^ospel  Choir  (1)  Prepares  and  presents  woks  of  gospel 
vocal  and  choral  literature.  May  be  repeated  for  credit.  Usually  ot- 
fercd  every  term.  Pmrequisile:  audition. 

PERF-181  Stage  Make-Up  (1)  Basics  of  stage  make-up:  make-up 
material,  make-up  lists,  color  charts,  facial  anatomy,  and  corrective 
mako-up.  Usually  offered  ahemate  springs. 
PERF-200/PERF-200G  Dance  and  Society  1 :2  (3)  Students  learn 
about  die  cultural  irr^xntance  of  dance  throughout  history,  including 
its  ritual,  social,  and  theatrical  fimctions.  Students  discover  the  di- 
verse ways  and  cultural  contexts  in  which  people  express  fundarren- 
tal  experiences  and  emotions  ttirough  dance.  Usually  offered  every 
spring.  Prerequisite  for  General  Education  credit:  ARTS-IOOG  or 
LIT-105G or  PERF-llOG  or  PERF-llSQ 

PERF-202  Modern  Dance  II  (3)  Continuation  of  PERF-102.  Study 
of  additional  choreographers  and  the  social  context  of  their  work. 
Skill  development  is  augmented  by  readings,  videos,  concerts  and 
written  papers,  promoting  and  understanding  of  the  role  of  dance  as  a 
fbim  of  creative  expression  that  gives  insight  into  society.  Usually  of- 
fered alternate  falls.  Prerequisite:  PERF-102  or  permission  of  in- 
stnictor. 

PERF-203  Intermediate  Jazz  Dance  (3)  Continuation  of 
PERF-103.  Analysis  of  jazz  as  an  integral  part  of  a  creative  expres- 
sion in  America  and  as  developed  by  choreographers  in  a  variety  of 
twentieth  century  dances.  Technical  work  is  augmented  by  readings, 
videos,  concerts,  and  written  papers.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Pk- 
requisite:  PERF-103  or  permission  of  instructor. 
PERF-204  Intermediate  BaDet  (3)  Development  of  technical  skills 
and  performance  ability  in  classical  ballet  vocabulary.  Usually  of- 
fered alternate  years.  Prerequisite:  PERF-104  or  permission  of  in- 
stnictor. 

PERF-205/PERF-205G  Masterpieces  of  Music  1:2  (3)  Listening 
to  and  analyzing  masterpieces  of  Western  music  from  the  Middle 
Ages  to  the  present  day  The  course  includes  a  variety  of  genres  and 
styles  witfi  backgnsund  study  into  die  historical  era  and  particular 
composes.  Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite  for  General 
Education  credit:  ARTS-IOOG  or  LFT-IOSG  or  PERF-llOG  or 
PERF-115G 

PERF-208  Intermediate  Tap  Dance  (3)  Smdy  of  the  impact  of  s^- 
regation  on  the  development  of  tap  and  tfie  form's  resurgence  in  the 
1970s  asacorollary  to  the  civil  rights  movement.  Also,  ttie  useoftap 
by  contemporary  artists.  Technical  devdopment  is  augmented  by 
readings,  videos,  concerts,  and  papers.  Usually  offered  every  term. 
Prerequisite:  PERF-108  or  permission  of  instructor 
PERF-209  Dance  Practicum  (1)  May  be  repeated  for  credit  dance 
technique  must  be  different  for  each  credit  hour.  Provides  the  student 
with  the  opportunity  to  continue  his/her  current  level  of  dance  tech- 
nique course.  Student  may  register  for  practicum  only  if  he/she  has 
completed  the  3  credit  course  at  flie  200  level.  Usually  offered  every 
term .  Prerequis  ite:  completion  of  equivalent  3  credit  dance  technique 
course  and  permission  of  the  director  of  dance. 
PERF-210/PERF-210G  Gi^tness  in  Music  1:2  (3)  Stoidy  of  the 
concept  and  meaning  of  greatness  in  music  flirough  die  Western  clas- 


sical canon,  world  music,  vernacular  and  popular  music,  and  perfor- 
mance. Readings  and  lectures  examine  the  aesthetic  cnteria  for  great- 
ness in  each  area  and  oflcr  students  an  opportunity  to  evaluate  and 
critique  diverse  genres  o  f  music.  ( 'ourse  readings  are  drawn  not  only 
from  music  but  also  oflior  arts.  Usually  offered  every  tiill .  Prerequi- 
silefor  Generul  Education  credit:  ARTS-IOOG  or  UT-105G  or 
PERF-1  lOG  or  PER1--1 15CJ. 

PERF-215/PERF-215G  Opera  on  Stage  and  Film  1 :2  (3)  Classk» 
of  operatic  repertoire.  Ilirough  readings,  viewing  videotapes,  and  at- 
tending live  productions,  studenU!  confront  the  literary  sources,  dra- 
matic and  musical  structures,  cultural  forces,  and  the  social,  political, 
and  historical  environments  that  shaped  tlie  works  and  gave  fliem 
life  Usually  offered  ewry  spring  Prerequisite  for  General  Educa- 
tion credit:  ARTH-105G  or  COMM-105G  or  L1T-120G  or 
1JT-135G 

PERF-220/PERF-220G  Reflections  of  American  Society  on 
St^e  and  Screen  1:2  (3)  Artistic  and  cultural  developments  and  so- 
cietal phenomena  as  reflected  in  stage,  film,  and  television  perfor- 
mance in  the  twentieth  century  United  States  By  reading  the  written 
versions  and  viewing  4ie  productions,  students  investigate  and  ana- 
lyze the  relationships  between  the  creative  artists,  their  produced 
works,  and  the  societal  contexts  within  which  they  originated 
Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite  for  General  Education 
credit:  ARTH-105G  orCOMM-105G  or  Lrr-120G  or  LFT-BSG 
PERF-225/PERF-22SG  The  African  American  Experience  in 
the  Performing  Arts  1:2  (3)  African  American  contributions  to 
uniquely  American  forms  and  institutions  in  ttie  performing  arts.  The 
course  examines  the  artistic  and  cultural  implications  of  these 
forms — from  minstrelsy,  vaudeville,  and  tapdance  to  jazz,  blues,  and 
go  spel — set  against  flie  societal  phenomena  that  shaped  them,  as  wcl  1 
as  the  influence  of  African  Americans  on  the  broad  range  of  perform- 
ing arts  genres,  including  musical  theatre,  drama,  comedy,  dance,  and 
film.  Usually  offered  every  fall.  Prerequisite  for  General  Education 
credit:  ARTS-IOOG  or  Lff-IOSG  or  PERF-1  lOG  or  PERF-115G 
PERF-226 1  mprovisation  (3)  Introduction  to  the  basic  proficiency 
and  technique  of  improvising  on  Kterature  of jaiz  standards  Prereq- 
uisile:  music  major  or  minor,  or  permission  of  instructor. 
PERF-227  Musicianship  I  (3)  The  practical  techniques  of  reading, 
hearing,  sight  singing,  playing,  and  conducting  simple  (diatonic)  mu- 
sical materials  and  the  mediods  by  which  tfiose  tasks  are  accom- 
plished. Includes  lab  work  in  keyboard  skills,  conducting,  score 
reading,  and  improvisation.  Usually  offered  every  611.  Prerequisite: 
PERF-120  or  equivalent  musical  experience 
PERF-228  Musicianship  II  (3)  The  continuation  of  reading,  sight 
singing,  playing,  and  conducting  scores  into  chromatic  and  nxxial 
materials.  Includes  lab  work  in  keyboard  ^ills,  conducting,  score 
reading,  and  improvisation.  Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prerequi 
site:  PERF-227  or  equivalent  musical  experience. 
PERF-251  Fundamentals  of  Acting  I  (3)  Beginning  performance 
skills  for  actors,  including  elementary  scene  study,  stage  movement, 
and  role  analysis.  Usually  offered  every  term. 
PERF-252  Fundamentals  of  Acting  II  (3)  A  continuation  of  stud> 
in  beginning  performance  skills  for  actcrs.  liKludes  scene  study,  tex- 
tual analysis,  and  character  exploration.  Usually  offered  every  term. 
Prerequisite:  PERF-251  or  permission  of  instructor. 
PERF-260  Principles  of  Production  I  (4)  Techniques  of  stagecratt 
including  scenery,  properties,  lighting,  and  sound,  along  with  theatri- 
cal production  philosophy  and  oiganization  and  an  overview  of  the 
process  of  design.  Mandatory  lab  sessions  provide  experience  in  see- 
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nic  construction,  basic  electricity  and  stage  lighting,  and 
live-performance  support.  Usually  offered  every  fall. 
PERF-261  Principles  of  Production  II  (4)  Continuation  of 
PERF-260.  Concentrates  on  the  artistic  concepts  of  technical  produc- 
tion and  how  production  concepts  are  realized  in  stage  performance. 
Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite:  PERF-260. 
PERF-265  Theatre  Practicum  (1)  Topics  vary  by  section,  may  be 
repeated  fiw  credit  with  different  topic.  Provides  the  student  with 
practical  experience  in  designated  areas  of  technical  ttieatre:  set  con- 
struction and  lighting,  costume,  public  relations,  and  stage  manage- 
ment Usually  offered  every  term. 

PERF-302  Modern  Dance  UI  (3)  Continuation  of  PERF-202. 
Study  of  choreographers  and  their  social  context  augmented  by  read- 
ings, videos,  concerts,  and  written  p^)ers.  Advanced  technical  devel- 
opment and  artistry  emphasized.  Usually  offered  every  term. 
PrerequisUe:  PERF-202  or  peimission  of  instructor 
PERF-303  Modem  Dance  IV  (3)  Continuation  of  PERF-302 
Study  of  choreographers  and  their  social  context  augmented  by  read- 
ings, videos,  concerts,  and  written  papers.  Advanced  technical  devel- 
opment and  artistry  emphasized.  Usually  offered  every  term. 
PrerequisUe:  PERF-302  or  pennission  of  instructor 
PERF-305  History  and  Philosophy  of  Dance  Topics  (3)  Topics 
vary  by  section,  may  be  repeated  for  credit  with  different  topic.  Ro- 
tating topics  examine  periods  within  past  and  recent  history  of  dance, 
with  attention  given  to  how  an  era  can  be  read  differently  depending 
on  the  socio-cuhujal  lena  Topics  includeearly  modem  dance,  roman- 
tic and  neo-romantic  ballet,  Judson  dance  era,  and  the  influence  of  the 
African  diaspora.  Usually  offered  every  spring. 
PERF  J09  Dance  Practicum  (1 )  May  be  repeated  for  credit  dance 
tedmique  must  be  different  ix  each  credit  hour.  Provides  the  stiuient 
witti  the  ojjportunity  to  continue  his/her  current  level  of  dance  tech- 
nique course.  Student  ney  register  for  practicum  only  if  he/she  has 
completed  the  three  credit  dance  course  at  the  300  level.  Usually  of- 
fered every  term.  Prerequisite:  completion  of  equivalent  3  ciedit 
dance  technique  course  and  permission  of  the  director  of  danoe. 
PERF-320  History  of  Rock  Music  (3)  A  stylistic  examination  of 
rodt  music  from  its  origins  to  the  present.  Movements  studied  within 
a  context  of  culture  and  society  include  bhies,  R&B,  nxikabilly,  the 
folk  revival,  soul,  doowop,  the  Motown  sound,  beach  music,  British 
rock,  acid  nack,  hard  rock,  metal,  disco,  punk,  grunge,  and  hip-hop. 
Usually  offered  every  fall 

PERF-321  Evolution  of  Jazz  and  Blues  (3)  Cultural  sources  and 
growth  of  divergent  stylistic  diaracteristics  of  jazz  and  blues  dirough 
die  past  hundred  years.  Usually  offered  every  fall. 
PERF-322  History  of  Music  I:  From  Antiquity  to  1750  (3)  Histor- 
ical survey  of  music  in  Western  civihzarion,  from  antiquity  and  tfie 
Middle  Ages(toc.l400),  through  the  Renaissance(c.l400-1600)and 
the  baroque  era  (c.l  600- 1700).  The  course  focuses  on  flie  origins  and 
evolutions  of  genres,  styles,  and  fomis  in  which  the  music  is  exam- 
ined widiin  a  social  and  cultural  context  Meets  with  PERF-622. 
Usually  offered  attemate  springs.  Prerequisite:  PERF- 1 25  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor 

PERF-323  History  of  Music  11 :  From  1 750  to  the  Present  (3)  His- 
traical  survey  of  music  in  Western  civilization,  from  the  pre-cbssical 
and  classical  (c.  1 750- 1 800),  through  the  romantic  (c.  1 800- 1 900)  and 
nKxiem  eras  (c.  1 900-present).  The  course  focuses  on  the  origins  and 
evdutions  of  genres,  styles,  and  forms  in  which  the  music  is  exam- 
ined witftin  a  social  and  cultural  context  Meets  with  PERF-623. 


Usually  offered  alternate  springs.  Prerequisite:  PERF-125  or  per- 
mission of  instructor. 

PERF-324  Form  and  Anaiyas  (3)  Exploration  of  the  structural 
principles  of  tonal  rtiisic  fitmathe  BaroqiE  to  ftie  early  twentieth 
century.  Examines  the  interactioD  ofharmony  and  melody  in  form. 
Lactudes  sonata,  rondo,  song  firm,  and  binaries.  Usually  offered 
alternate  fells.  Prerequisite:  ftKF-125. 
PERF-325  Counterpoint  (3)  The  study  of  contrapuntal  writing 
from  tonal  sources  including  the  invention,  choralefirelude,  and 
fligue  through  analysis  and  composition  of  examples.  Also  in- 
cludes invertible  counterpoint  and  camn.  Usually  offered  ahemde 
qsings.  Prerequisite:  PERF-324. 

PERF-326  Orchestration  (3)  Scoring  for  various  chamber  ensem- 
bles and  fiill  orchestra.  Analysis  of  the  orchestration  of  composers 
isam  the  classical  era  to  the  present  Meets  with  PERF-626.  Usually 
offered  alternate  springs.  PrerequisUe:  PERF-125  orpemnssion  of 
instructor. 

PERF-331  Music  TechnologyI(3)Familiaiizesstudei^wi4iffie 
cre^ve  use  of  new  sound  techiokjgy  (synthesizEr^  conputeis, 
etc.).  The  course  covers,  with  hands-on  experience,  flie  tedmiques 
aj^Ked  in  muac  composition  and/or  performance  on  an  elemrai- 
taiy  level  Usually  offered  alternate  feUs. 
PERF-332  Music  Technology  II  (3)  A  continuation  of 
PERF-331 ,  Covers  flie  principles  of  electronic  inisic  corr^sitian 
arxl  analysis  of  performance  styles.  The  course  focuses  on  actual 
conposilion  and  performance  of  works  created  by  students. 
Usually  offered  alternate  spring!.  Prerequisite:  PERF-331 , 
mRF-340  From  Scene  intD  Song  (3)  Focuses  on  the  theoretical 
and  experiential  exploraticn  ofthe  component  ^Us  necessary  for 
the  mufac  theatre  form.  Students  acquire  skills  for  q}plication  to 
fl}e  difficult  aesthetic  task  of  vocal  ddivery  coni>ined  with  a  por- 
trayal of  a  believable  character.  Usually  offei^d  every  spring.  Pre- 
reqidsite:  PERF-227,  PERF-228,  and  PERF-251 . 
PERF-342  Vocal  Techniques  for  Music  Theatre  (3)  Offers  stu- 
dents the  opportunity  to  leam  about  the  fimctioci,  anaton^,  caie, 
and  use  ofthe  vocal  instrument  Includesthe  psychological  aspects 
of  singing,  posture  and  breathing,  phonation,  resonation  and  vocal 
quality,  aiticul^on,  vocal  proHems,  diction,  spontaneity,  and  art- 
istry Usually  offered  alternate  falls.  Prerequisite:  PERF-227, 
PERF-228,  and  PERF-251 . 

PERF-346  Survey  of  Music  Theatre  (3)  Anoverviewofthehis- 
torical  development  of  music  theatre  fitnn  its  eadiest  beginningsto 
the  1980&  Students  view  films  and  listen  to  music,  analyzing  the 
work  of  inpoitant  oon^xasers  and  librettists.  Important  operatic 
milestones  are  included  and  their  musical  inffuence  on  frie  genre 
analyzed.  European  roots  are  studied.  Usually  offered  alternate 
falls 

PERF-350  Fundamentals  of  Acting  En  (3)  An  intemiedi- 
ate-level  acting  class  focusing  on  character  analysis  wifiiin  the 
scene  and  within  theplay.  Class  discussion,  instructorcritique,  im- 
provisation, and  vocal  and  physical  warm-iq5  are  enphasizied. 
Usually  offered  alternate  falls.  Prerequisite:  PERF-251  and 
PERF-252  or  permission  of  insfructor. 

PERF-355  Speech  and  Voice  for  the  Theatre  (3)  For  theatre  itb- 
jors  cotKemed  with  developing  effective  technkiues  of  voice  and 
diction.  Usually  offered  every  spring. 
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PERF-3S6  Diction  for  Singers  (3)  An  intixxluction  to  the  dietion 
rules  required  for  lyric  (sung)  Italian,  French,  and  ( icnnan,  and  appli- 
cation of  those  rules  thRxigh  practical  application  in  songs,  arias,  and 
vocal  chamber  music  International  Plxinctic  Alphabet  (II'A)  is  inln> 
duced  and  used  to  assist  students  in  leaming  consistent  foreign  lan- 
guage and  as  a  tool  for  additional  communication  among  smgers, 
teacher^  and  coaches  when  discussing  questions  of  lyric  diction. 
Usually  oflfered  alternate  springs. 

PERF-362  lifting  Design  Q)  Lifting  technology,  electrical 
theory,  and  the  design  oflighting  as  an  integral  part  ofthe  perform- 
ing arts.  Usually  oflired  alternate  springs.  Prereqidsite:  PERP'-260 
or  pcimi*iion  of  instructor. 

PERF-364  Basics  of  Scoie  and  Costume  Design  (3)  Introduc- 
tory course  deding  with  ttie  technical  and  artistic  aspects  of  scene 
and  costume  design.  Draws  on  the  fine  arts,  architecture,  history, 
critical  analysis  and  the  student's  own  artistic  exploration  to  faciK- 
tate  an  understanding  of  how  these  are  applied  to  stage  pmsductian. 
Ustfidly  offered  every  spiing. 

PERF-365  Theatre  History  I:  From  the  Greeks  to  the  Renais- 
sanoe  (3)  The  historical  pattern  of  drama  as  an  art  form  and  ftie  so- 
cial iiiDction  ofthe  theatre  from  its  earliest  appearance  through  the 
Renaissance.  Meets  with  PERF-665.  Usually  offered  every  fall 

PERF-366  TheatreHistory  IL  From  Baroqueto  the  End  ofthe 
Nineteenth  Century  (3)  The  historical  pattern  of  drama  as  an  art 
form  and  ttie  social  fimction  ofthe  theatre  from  the  baroque  to  ttie 
present.  Meets  with  FERF-666.  Usually  offered  alternate  springs. 
PERF-3tf7  TheatreHistory  HI:  Twentieth  Century  (3)  Ameri- 
can and  world  drama  of  the  twentieth  century.  Meets  with 
PERF-667.  Usually  offered  aheraate  springs. 
PERF-390  Independent  Reading  Course  in  Performing  Arts 
(1-6)  Prerequisite:  permission  of  instructor  and  department  chair. 
PERF-392  Cooperative  Education  Field  Experience  (3-9) 
Prerequisite:  permission  of  department  chair  and  Cooperative  Ed- 
ucation ofQoe. 

PERF-398,  PHlF-399  Honors  Jmior  Year  (1-6),  (1-6)  May 
be  repeated  for  credit.  Usually  offered  every  fell  and  spring.  Pre- 
requisite: permission  of  department  chair  and  honois  director. 
PERF-404  Advanced  BaUet  (3)  Continuation  ofPERF-204.  Em- 
phasis on  development  of  artistry  and  complexity  of  skills  and 
movement  combinations.  Advanced  readings  and  written  work  on 
contemporary  ballet  as  a  reflection  of  society.  Meets  with 
PERF-604.  Usually  offered  e\«ry  &U  and  gjting.  Prerequisite: 
PERF-204  or  permission  of  instructor. 

PERF-409  Dance  Practicum  (1)  May  be  repeated  for  oedit; 
dance  tedmique  must  be  different  for eachcredit hour.  Providesthe 
student  with  the  opportunity  to  continue  his/her  ciarent  bvel  of 
dance  technique  course.  Student  may  register  for  practicum  only  if 
he/^e  has  conpleted  the  3  credit  dance  course  at  the  400  level. 
Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite:  correction  of  equivalent 
3  oedit  dmce  technique  course  and  pemission  ofthe  director  of 
dance. 

PERF-411  Composition  of  Dance  I  (3)  hitroduction  to  the  vo- 
cabulary and  techniques  of  choreography.  Students  create  their 
own  choreographies  Meets  wifti  PERF-611 .  Usuallyoffered  alter- 
nate years.  Prerequisite:  permission  of  instructor. 


PERF-412  Composition  of  Dance  II  (3)  Continuation  of 
PF.RF-411  Meets  wifli  PERF-612.  Usually  ofiered  every  spring. 
Prerequbiite:  PERF-41 1  or  permission  of  instructor. 
PERF-415  Psychology  of  Musk  (3)  This  interdisciplinary  course 
focuses  on  ftie  cognitive  pnx^essing  of  music  how  it  is  sensed,  per- 
ceived, remembered,  and  interpreted  at  both  micro  and  macro  levels. 
Includes  music  therapy,  performance  anxiety,  devekipmentsl  and 
cross-cuhuial  perspectives,  and  ncurobgical  aspects.  Meets  wifli 
PSYC-415.  Offeied  im;gularly  Prvn-quisite:  PERF-12D  or  equiva- 
lent musK  experience  and  two  psychobgy  courses. 
PERF-435  Topics  in  Music  (3)  Topics  vary  by  section,  may  be  re- 
peated for  credit  with  different  topic.  Topics  include  the  study  of  a 
stylistic  area  such  as  orchestral,  chamber,  opera,  American,  folk,  and 
twentiefli-caitury  music,  or  specific  studies  in  analysis,  technique, 
performance  practices,  music  philosophy,  and  aesthetic  theory. 
Meets  with  PERF-635.  Usually  offered  every  spring. 
PERF-440  Stage  Man^iement  (3)  Gives  the  student  a  broad 
overview  of  stage  managanent  and  related  production  manage- 
ment theory,  with  concentration  on  rehearsal  and  perfbrmanoe 
management  techniques.  Lfeually  oflfered  alternate  springs. 
PERF-445  Senior  Capstone  (3)  Provides  theatre,  music  theatre, 
and  misic  rnqors  with  a  oonpiehensive  integntive  semirBr  and 
guides  the  student  to  ttie  realization  of  a  treative  capstone  project 
Builds  upon  the  foundation  of  ttieory  and  experience  acquired 
throughout  the  undergraduate  years.  Usually  oflfered  every  qiing. 
PERF-450  Rotating  Topics  in  Theatre  (1-3)  Topics  vary  by  sec- 
tion, may  be  repeated  for  credit  with  different  topic.  Efesigned  for 
advanced  undergraduate  students  who  wish  to  continue  theatre 
studies.  Emphasis  on  approadies  to  perfijimance  material  and 
preparation  techniques  for  improvisation,  advanced  acting  styles, 
children's  theatre,  aeativedrariBtics,  Shakespeare,  stage  manage- 
ment, music  theatre,  directing  methodologies,  auditioning  atxl 
monologue  prq)aration  and  oflier  selected  topics.  Meets  with 
PERF-650.Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite:  permission 
of  instructor. 

PERF-490  Indepoident  Study  Project  in  BM-fonning  Arte 
(l-6)Prerequisile:  permisaon  ofinstructoraid  department  diair. 
PERF-491  Performing  Arts:  Internship  (1-6)  Prerequisite: 
permission  of  instmctor  and  department  chair. 
PERF-498,  PERF-«9  Honors,  Senior  \fear  (1-6),  (1-6)  May 
be  repeated  for  credit  Usually  offered  every  fall  and  spring 
Graduate  and  Advanced  Undergraduate  Courses 
PERF-504  African  Dance  (3)  Students  leam  the  inter-relationship 
between  movement  and  sound,  creative  expression,  and  community 
in  African  dance.  Readings,  videos,  concerts,  and  class  discussions 
enhance  participants'  knowledge  of  traditional  AfrKan  society,  while 
providing  a  context  forcros&Hjuhural  understanding.  Usually  offered 
every  fall. 

PERF-506  The  Moving  Body  (3)  The  practical  apj^cation  of 
anatomy  and  kinesiology  to  paformance  work  in  dance,  music, 
and  flieatre.  Warm-<q)  exercises,  injury  prevention,  sports,  and  ev- 
eryday activities  are  also  covered  Usuallyoffered  every  fall.  Pre- 
requisite: permission  of  instmctor. 

PERF-507  Principles  oflVf9vement(3)  Rindiies  ofMovement 
is  a  systemof  analysis  for  describing  and  imderstanding  the  quali- 
tative aspects  of  movement  Students  leam  to  expand  their  move- 
ment vocabulary,  botti  spatially  and  dynamical^,  and  to  devebp 
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their  veibal  skills  in  observing  and  desctibing  dance.  Usually  of- 
fered every  spring. 

PERF-542  University  Chorus  (1)  Prepares  and  presents  major 
works  of  the  choral  and  choral-orchestral  literature.  May  be  repeated 
for  credit.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite:  audition. 
PERF-543  Univcrsitj'  Singers  (2)  Small,  hi^y  select  choral  en- 
semble which  prepares  and  presents  advanced  hteiature  appropriate 
to  a  chamber  ensemble.  Rehearsals  are  also  dedicated  to  appropriate 
pre-professional  training  of  ensemble  vocalists.  Includes  occasional 
tours  and  off-campus  performances.  May  be  repeated  for  credit. 
Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite:  audition. 
PERF-544  University  Orchestra  (1)  Prepares  and  presents  works 
of  orchestral  literature,  occasionally  in  collaboration  with  the  AU 
Chorusand  other  Department  ofPerforming  Arts  ensembles.  Maybe 
repeated  for  credit.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite:  audi- 
tion. 

PERF-545  Chamber  Ensembles  (1)  String,  nrixed,  and  wind  en- 
sembles which  prepare  and  present  selected  chairber  music  litera- 
txire.  May  be  repeated  for  credit.  Usually  offered  every  term. 
Prerequisite:  audition. 

PERF-546  Jsaz  Ensemble  (1)  Prepares  and  perfomis  selected  jazz 
wotks  including  standards,  traditional  big  band  era  arrangements,  and 
charts  of  more  progressive,  international,  and  fiision  styles.  Ensemble 
woiks  in  both  big  band  and  small  combo  format  May  be  repeated  for 
credit.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite;  audition. 
PERF-550  Pep  Band  (1)  May  be  repeated  for  credit  Usually  ofiered 
every  term.  Prerequisite:  audition. 

PERF-552  Directing  Techniques  (3)  A  studio  course  providing 
training  in  the  foundations  of  directing  for  the  ttieatre  by  applying  vai^ 
ious  diiectohal  theories,  forms  of  play  analysis  and  types  of  st^jng  to 
particular  scripts.  LfeuaHy  offered  every  bW.  Prerequisite:  PERF-115, 
PERF-251,  and  PERF-260  or  permission  of  instructor. 
PERF-555ActingrV:  From  Stage  to  Screen  (3)  On-camera  work  is 
an  essential  part  of  perfomiance.  This  course  in  the  foundational  act- 
ing sequence  provides  students  witti  concrete  performance  work 
which  focuses  on  the  techniques  necessary  to  transform  a  stage  per- 
foimance  into  one  appropriate  to  film  or  video.  Usually  offered  every 
spiing.  PrervquisUe:  PERF-251,  PERF-252  and  PERF-350  or  per- 
mission of  instructor. 

PERF-S56  Acting  V:  Audition  Techniques  (3)  Students  cultivate 
an  undeistanding  of  the  realities  of  ttie  marketplace  and  iBcessary 
tedmiques  for  professioiBl  acting.  The  focus  is  on  acquisition  of 
skills  for  the  auditicning  process  and  the  devebpirifait  of  tools  for 
enteringthe  piofesaonal  world  Usually ofieredevery  fall.  Prereq- 
uisite: PERF-251 ,  PERF-252,  PFJU?-350,  and  PERF-555. 
KERF-557  Creative  Writers'  Performance  Laboratoiy  (3)  An 
ejqJoratory  course  for  writers,  actors,  and  directors  for  study  and 
developnEnt  of  original  aoTpted  works  and  the  process  inbereid  in 
flie  creation  ofa  dramatic  piece.  Attention  is  given  to  ^jecial  acting, 
directing  and  writing  techniques  needed  to  realize  a  poUAed  per- 
finmaoce  of  students'  original  works  Usually  ofieredeveiy  spring. 
Prerequisite:  some  experience  in  writing,  acting,  or  directing,  or 
permission  of  instructor. 

PERF-561  Gospel  Choir  (1)  Prepares  and  presents  woks  of  gospel 
vocal  and  choral  Kteiature.  May  be  repeated  for  credit.  Usually  of 
fered  every  term.  Prerequisite:  audition 

PERF-570  Survey  of  Arts  Man^emoit  (3)  Study  of  various 
&oets  of  management  in  the  aits;  contracts,  logi^cs,  orgamzaticm. 


etc.  Usuafly  ofifered  every  fell.  Prerequisite:  pemiissbn  ofijistnK- 
tor. 

PERF-571  Mark^ing  the  Arts  (3)  Eixamines  ttie  techniques  for 
strategic  nBiketmg,  public  relations  skills,  and  the  cunent  technolo- 
gies involved.  Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite: 
PERF-570.  or  pennission  of  instructor. 

PERF-585  Creative  Theories  and  Criticism  in  Performing 
Arts  (3)  Aesthetic  and  critical  constructs  whidi  apply  to  the  inter- 
relationship between  the  paforming  arts  and  aiticisin  of  them 
Usually  ofieredeveiy  spring.  Prerequisite:  permisBion  of  instruc- 
tor for  non-majore. 

PERF-590  Independent  Reading  Course  fai  Performing  Aits 
(1-^  Prerequisite:  pamission  of  instmctorand  department  chair. 

Graduate  Courses 

PERF-^22  History  of  Music  I:  From  Antiquity  to  1750  (3)  Histor 
ical  survey  of  music  in  Western  civilization,  from  antiquity  and  the 
Middle  Ages  (to  c.1400),  throu^  the  Renaissance  (c.1400-1600) 
and  flie  baroque  era  (c.1600-1700).  The  course  focuses  on  the  origins 
and  evolutions  of  genres,  styles,  and  foims  in  which  the  music  is  ex- 
amined within  a  social  and  cultural  context  Meets  with  PERF-322. 
Usually  oftered  ahemate  springs. 

PERF-«23  History  of  Music  U:  From  1750  to  the  Present  (3)  His- 
torical survey  of  music  in  Western  civilization,  irom  the  pre-classical 
and  classical (c.  1750-1800),  tfnough  the romantk;  (c.  1800- 1900) and 
modem  eras  (c.  1900-present).  The  course  focuses  on  ftie  origins  and 
evolutions  of  genres,  styles,  and  forms  in  which  the  music  is  exam- 
ined within  a  social  and  cultural  context.  Meets  wifli  PERF-323. 
Usually  offered  alternate  springs. 

PERF-626  Orchestration  (3)  Scoring  for  various  chamber  ensenh 
bles  and  fiill  orchestra.  Analysis  of  flie  orchestration  of  composers 
from  the  classical  era  to  the  present  Meets  witfi  PERF-326.  Usually 
offered  alternate  springs. 

PERF-63S  Topics  In  Musk  (3)  Topics  vaiy  by  section,  may  be  re- 
peated for  credit  with  different  topic.  Topics  include  the  study  ofa 
stylistic  area  such  as  orchestral,  chamber,  opera,  American,  folk,  and 
twentietii-century  music,  or  specific  studies  in  analysis,  technique, 
performance  practices,  music  philosophy,  and  aesdietic  theory. 
Meets  with  PERF-435.  Usually  offered  every  spring. 
PERF-6S0  Rotatii^  Topics  in  Theatre  (1-3)  Topics  vaiy  by  sec- 
tion, may  be  repeated  for  credit  with  different  topic.  Designed  for  ad- 
vanced graduate  students  who  wish  to  continue  theatre  studies. 
Emphasis  on  approaches  to  performance  material  and  preparation 
techniques  in  improvisation,  advanced  acting  styles,  children's  thea- 
tre, Shakespeare,  stage  managemait,  music  theatre,  directing  mah- 
odologies,  auditioning  and  monologue  preparation,  and  cJther 
selected  topics.  Meets  with  PERF-450.  Usually  offered  every  temt 
Prerequisite:  permission  of  instructor 

PERF-666  TiKatre  History  I:  From  the  Gndts  to  tlie  Renais- 
sance (3)  The  historical  jjattem  of  drama  eg  an  art  form  and  the  93- 
cial  fimction  ofthe  theatre  fiom  its  eailiest  apipearance  through  the 
Renaissance.  Meets  with  PERF-365.  Usually  offered  every  &1L 
PERF-666  Theatre  History  D:  From  Baroque  to  the  End  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century  (3)  The  historical  pattern  ofdiaiiB  as  an 
art  form  and  the  social  fimctionofthetiieatre  firan  the  baroque  to 
the  present.  Meets  with  PERF-366.  UsuaUy  offered  aitemate 
springs. 
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PERF-667  Theatre  History  IH:  TWntieth  Centuiy  (3)  Ameri- 
can and  world  drama  of  the  twentieth  century.  Meets  with 
PERF-3^.  Uajally  offered  alternate  springs. 
PERF-672  Rotatiiig  Topics  in  Arts  Management  (3)  Topics 
vary  by  section,  may  be  repeated  for  credit  with  dilleicnt  topic.  An 
exploration  of  majcr  areas  of  arts  management:  grants  and  fund 
raising;  box  office,  income,  and  general  admini^traticn;  and  arts  in 
education.  Usually  offered  every  term  Prerequisite:  ftiRF-570  or 
perrtission  of  instructor 

PERF-673  Fund-Ratsing  Management  for  the  Arts  (3)  Examines 
the  factors  most  conducive  to  the  financial  heahh  of  institutions  and 
ways  of  obtaining  and  maintaining  fimding.  Usually  otiered  every 
&n.  Prerrxpiisite:  PKRF-570  or  permission  of  instructor 
PERF-CT4  Financial  Management  in  the  Arts  (3)An  exploration 
of  megor  areas  of  financial  management  in  tfie  arts  including  financial 
planning  grants  management,  contributed  and  earned  income,  and 
general  administration.  Covers  specific  case  studies  and  emphasizes 
interaction  with  other  fimctional  areas  such  as  finance  and  produc- 
tion.Usually  oflFered  every  spring.  Prerequisite:  PERF-570. 
PERF-eW  Independent  Study  Project  in  Performing  Arts  (1-6) 
Prerequisite:  permission  of  instructor  and  department  chair. 
PERF-691  Performing  Arts:  Internship  (1-6)  Prerequisite:  per- 
mission of  instructor  and  department  chair. 
PERF-692  Cooperative  Education  Field  Experience  (3-6)  Pre- 
requisite: penrrission  ofdepartmentchairand  Cooperative  Mucation 
office. 

PERF-702  Master's  Portfolio  Seminar  (1-6)  Independent  creative 
work  toward  a  project  in  lieu  of  thesis  for  students  in  the  art  s  manage- 
ment or  dance  graduate  programs.  Prerequisite:  M.A  in  dance  or  arts 
management  candidate  with  12  credit  hours  with  a  B  or  better  avei^ 
age,  and  permission  of  the  program  director 
PERF-793  Directed  Research  in  the  Arts  (1-6)  Independent  re- 
search project  in  lieu  of  thesis  for  students  in  the  arts  management  or 
dance  graduate  programs.  Prerequisite:  MA.  in  dance  or  arts  man- 
agement candidate  witfi  1 2  credit  hours  with  a  B  or  better  average, 
and  permission  of  program  director. 
PERF-797  Master's  Thesis  Seminar  (1-^ 

Philosophy 

Undergraduate  Courses 

PHIL-10S/PHIL-105G  Western  Philosophy  2:1  (3)  A  historical 
introduction  to  the  Westem  philosophical  tradition.  Students  closdy 
examine  classic  and  contemporary  texts  on  tfie  nature  of  reality,  trutti, 
morality,  goodness,  and  justice;  the  possibility  of  knowledge;  faith, 
reason,  and  tfie  existence  of  God;  and  the  issue  of  fi'eedom  and  deter- 
minism. Usually  offered  every  term. 

PHIL-200  Introduction  to  Logic  (3)  Basic  principles  of  inductive 
and  deductive  reasoning.  Text  and  exercises  supplemented  by  read- 
ings and  discussions  in  history,  philosophy,  and  appbcations  oflogic. 
Usually  offered  every  term. 

PHIL-211  Introduction  to  Asian  Philosophy  (3)  A tfiematic  intro- 
duction to  the  Eastern  philosophical  tradition.  Students  read  major 
classic  and  contemporary  texts  in  Eastern  philosophy  on  being, 
world,  society,  and  eMcs,  and  examine  Eastern  phik>sophers'  views 
on  the  nature  o  f  self  personhood,  politics,  bmily,  and  gender,  logics, 
religion,  and  cosmology.  Usually  offered  altemate  springs. 
PHIL-220/PHIL-220G  Moral  PhUosophy  2:2  (3)  The  theories 
concerning  the  nature  of  goodness  found  in  Western  philosophy.  The 


major  discussion  issues  are  traditional  principles  forevahiatinggood- 
ness  and  telling  right  from  wrong;  the  diflerence  between  feet  and 
value;  the  justification  of  normative  judgments;  objectivity  m  ethics; 
and  the  rclabonship  between  moral  and  nonmoral  goodness.  Usually 
offered  every  terni.  Prerequisite  for  General  Education  credit: 
GOVT-105G  or  HISF-USG  or  JLS-llOG  or  PHIL-105G  or 
RFLG-IOSG. 

PHIL-221  Philosophy,  Politics,  and  Society  (3)  Theories  of  the  na- 
ture of  society  and  justification  of  social  institutions.  Critical  study  of 
such  social  problems  as  control  of  technology  and  the  en  vironment, 
education,  militarism,  racism,  imperialism,  civil  disobedience,  rebel- 
bon,  and  revolutioa  Usually  offered  every  spring. 
PHIL-230/PHlI^230G  Meaning  and  Purpose  in  the  Arts  1 :2  (3) 
Leading  theoriesofthenature,  purpose,  and  meaning  ofartistic  activ- 
ities and  objects  examined  through  writings  of  philosophers,  artists, 
and  critics  of  ancient  and  modem  times.  Both  Westem  and 
non- Westem  viewpoints  are  considered  Student  projects  apply  criti- 
cal ideas  to  particular  works  in  an  art  form  familiar  to  them  Usually 
offered  every  fall.  Prerequisite  for  General  Education  credit: 
ARTH-105G  orCOMM-105G  cr  L1T-120G  or  LFF-nSG 
PHIl^235/PHIL-235G  Theories  of  Democracy  and  Human 
Ri^ts  2:2  (3)  This  course  analyzes  traditional  Westem  theories  of 
democracy  and  rights,  botfi  separately  and  in  relation  to  each  other,  as 
well  as  contemporary  approaches  such  as  Habermasian, 
post-modem,  feminist,  and  critical  race  theory.  It  also  considers  te 
East- West  debate  on  human  ri^ts.  Usually  offered  every  spring.  Pre- 
requisitefor  General  Education  credit:  GO  VT-  105G  or  HIST- 1 1 5G 
or  JLS-llOG  or  PHIL-105G  or  RELG-105G 
PHIL-240/PHIL-240G  Ethics  in  the  Professions  4:2  (3)  This 
course  provides  a  fiamewoik  for  thinking  generally  about  ethics,  and 
more  specifically  about  professional  ethics.  In  addition,  it  addresses 
ethical  dilemmas  that  arise  in  the  professions  of  government,  law, 
business,  medicine,  the  media,  and  the  academy.  Usually  offered  ev- 
ery fall.  Prerequisite  for  General  Educ/ition  credit:  COMM-lOOGor 
ECON-IOOG  or  GOVT-1  lOG  or  SOCY-150G. 
PHIL-300  Ancient  and  Medieval  Philosophy  (3)  History  of  West- 
em philosophy  fiom  die  eariiest  period  tfnou^  the  sixteenth  century. 
Philosophers  and  their  general  cultural  milieu.  The  formation  of  the 
classical  world  view  and  accommodation  of  (his  world  picture  to  re- 
quirements of  Judaism,  Christianity,  and  Islam.  Meets  with 
PHlL-600,  Usually  offered  ahemate  feOs.  Prerequisite:  PHU^IOS  or 
permisson  of  instructor. 

PHIL-301  Modem  Philosophy  from  Bacon  to  Hegd  (3)  Modem 
Westem  philosophic  ideas  are  studied  in  relation  to  the  scientific,  cul- 
tural, and  political  environment  of  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
tury Europe.  Meets  with  PH11^601.  Usually  offered  alternate 
springs.  Prerequisite:  PHIL- 105  or  permisson  of  inslructorTV'ote 
PHIL-300  is  recommended,  but  not  required 
PHn^302  Nineteenth  Century  Phlktsophy  (3)  Explores  the  fim- 
damental  themes  of  contemporary  Westem  philosophy  and  their  rela- 
tion to  historical  developments,  such  as  the  Industrial  Revolution, 
and  scientific  developments,  such  as  flie  Darwinian  revolution. 
Covers  utilitarianism,  pragmatism,  Marxism,  existentialism,  and  phi- 
losophy of  science.  Meets  wifli  PHI  1^602.  Usually  offered  every  fell 
Prerequisite:  PHI1^105  or  permisson  of  instructor. 
PHIL-303  Twentieth  Century  Philosophy  (3)  Explores  the  fimda- 
mental  themes  of  contemporary  Westem  philosophy  in  view  of  his- 
torical developments,  such  as  the  world  wars,  and  inteUectual 
developments,  sudi  as  Einstein's  and  Freud's  discoveries.  Covers  an- 
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alytic  philosophy,  existentialism,  phenomenology, 
deconstructionism,  philosophy  of  science,  and  linguistic  philosophy. 
Meets  with  PHIL-603.  Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite: 
PHIL- 105  or  permisson  of  instructor. 

PHIL  JIO  The  Classical  Period  (3)  Topics  vary  by  section,  may  be 
repeated  for  credit  with  different  topic.  Regularly  recurring  topics  in- 
clude flie  pre-Sociatics,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Neo-Platonism,  and  Augus- 
tine. Meets  with  PHIL-610.  Usually  offered  alternate  falls. 
Prerequisite:  PHIL-105  or  permisson  of  instructor 
PinL-311  Modem  European  Movements  (3)  Topics  vary  by  sec- 
tion, may  be  repealed  for  credit  with  different  topic.  Regularly  recur- 
ring topics  include  the  British  empiricists,  continental  rationalists, 
Kant,  Hegel,  and  post-Hegdian  idealism.  Meets  with  PHIL-611. 
Usually  offered  alternate  springs.  Prerequisite:  PHIL-105  or 
pennissoa  of  instructor. 

PHIL-312  Recent  and  Contemporary  Philosophers  (3)  Topics 
vary  by  section,  may  be  repeated  for  credit  with  di  fflbrent  topic.  Regu- 
larly recurring  topics  include  Nietzsche,  Kieikegaard,  Husserl,  natu- 
ralism, French  existentialism,  Gemian  existentialism,  post-existential 
European  philosophy,  and  analytic  philosophy  and  phenomenology. 
Meets  with  PHI1^612.  Usually  offered  alternate  fells.  Prerequisite: 
PHIL-105  or  permisson  of  instructor. 

PHIL-313  Studies  in  Asian  Philosophy  (3)  Topics  vary  by  section, 
may  be  repeated  for  credit  witfi  different  topic.  Regularly  recurring 
topics  include  Buddhist,  Chinese,  and  Indian  philosophy.  Meets  with 
PHIL-613.  Usually  offered  every  M.  Prerequisite:  one  introductory 
course  in  philosophy. 

PHIL-314  American  Phlkisopby  (3)  The  background  and  sub- 
stance of  American  philosophy  since  colonial  times.  The  role  of 
philosophical  ideas,  European  and  indigenous,  in  the  growth  of 
American  culture.  Meets  wifli  PHlL-614.  Usually  offered  alternate 
springs.  Prerequisite:  one  introductory  course  in  philosophy. 
PHIL-315  Topics  in  Jewish  Philosophy  (3)  Topics  vary  by  section, 
may  be  repeated  for  credit  with  different  topic.  Rotating  topics  on  ttie 
chief  intellectual  and  philosophical  currents  of  Jewish  thought. 
Topics  may  include  the  stud  y  of  the  major  Jewish  thinkers  of  the  past, 
suchasPhilo,  Maimonides,  or  Martin  Biiljer,  or  the  course  may  be  oi^ 
ganized  thematically  around  such  questions  as  die  relationship  of 
Jewish  dnught  to  Aristotelian  philosophy  or  the  resonance  of  ttie  Ho- 
locaust in  Jewish  philosophy.  Meets  wifli  PHIL-6 1 5.  Usually  offered 
every  fell. 

PHIL-316  Feminist  Philosophy  (3)  Expkjres  some  of  4ie  chal- 
lenges posed  by  feminist  philosophers  to  traditional  constructions  of 
subjectivity  throu^  interrogation  of  one  or  more  areas  of  philosophi- 
cal thought  ethics,  poUtical  theory,  epistemology,  philosophy  of 
mind,  philosophy  of  science,  or  pKlosojiiy  of  language.  Meets  witfi 
PHIL-61 6.  Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite:  two  courses  in 
philosophy. 

PHIL-317  Race  and  Philosophy  (3)  An  introduction  to  tf«  emerg- 
ing area  of  critica  1  race  theory  in  philosophy.  The  course  examines  tf>e 
development  of  "race"  as  an  object  of  philosophy  beginning  in  flie 
early  modem  period,  explores  the  way  in  whidi  analysis  of  race  has 
brought  phitosophy  into  public  conversation,  and  flie  ways  that  phi- 
losophers have  treated  race  and  racism.  Meets  with  PHlL-617. 
Usually  offered  alternate  fells.  Prerequisite:  PHIL-105  or  permisson 
of  instructor. 

PHIL-353  Metaphysics  (3)  Topics  vary  by  section,  may  be  repeated 
for  credit  wifli  di  t&rent  topic.  Course  focuses  on  one  of  flie  folkjwing 
topics:  mind  and  soul,  the  concept  of  freedom,  analysis  and  explana- 


tion of  action,  and  metaphysics  and  metaphilosophy.  Meets  with 
PHIL-653.  Offered  irregularly.  Prerequisite:  two  courses  in  philoso- 
phy or  pennission  of  instnictor. 

PHIL-3S5  Philosophy  of  Religian  (3)  Leading  contempoiary 
movements  in  the  philosophy  of  religion.  Meets  wih  PHIL-655. 
Usually  offered  alternate  fells.  Prerequisite:  one  introductory  course 
in  philosophy  or  religion. 

PHIL-386  Selected  Topics  in  Philosophy  (3)  Topics  vary  by  sec- 
tion, may  be  repeated  for  credit  with  different  topic.  Rotating  topics 
including  medical  ethics,  philosophy  of  language,  advanced  {Mlo- 
sophical  argumentation,  philosophy  of  reason  and  passion, 
bio-ethics,  and  post-modernism.  Usually  meets  with  PHII^686. 
Usually  offered  every  term.P/B/B^uisite.PHIHOSor  permission  of 
instmctor. 

PHII^390  Independent  Reading  Course  in  Philosophy  (1-6) 
Prerequisite:  permissjon  of  instructor  and  department  chair. 
PHIL-391  Internship  in  Philosophy  (1-6)  Prerequisite:  pemiis- 
sion  of  inshiictor  and  department  chair. 

PHIL-392  Cooperative  Education  Field  Experience  (3-6)  Pre- 
requisite: permission  ofdepartment  chair  and  Cooperative  Education 
office 

PHIL-486  Colloquium  in  Philosophy  (1)  Topics  vary  by  section, 
may  be  repeated  for  credit  with  different  topic.  This  course  provides 
an  opportunity  for  students  to  engage  in  philosophical  practice  in  a 
more  expansive  way  than  in  a  traditional  dass  in  order  to  explore  a 
central  question  of  philosophical  significance,  a  prominent  dieme,  or 
important  text  Prerequisite:  one  course  in  philosophy. 
PHIL-490  Independent  Study  Project  in  Philosophy  (1-6)  Pre- 
requisite: pemnssirai  of  instructor  and  department  chair. 
PHILr498  Honors  Project  in  Philosophy  (3-6)  Prerequisite:  per- 
mission ofdepartment  and  University  Honors  Director. 

Graduate  and  Advanced  Undergraduate  Courses 
PHIL-520  Seminar  on  Ethical  Theory  (3)  Survey  of  the  develop- 
ment of  efliical  theory  in  Western  philosophy  by  analysis  of  major 
works  in  classical  and  contemporary  moral  philosophy.  Issues  inves- 
tigated include  the  nature  of  the  good  and  the  right,  tfie  possibility  of 
moral  knowledge,  the  principles  of  individual  virtue  and  social  jus- 
tice, tiie  problems  of  ethical  relativism  and  absolutisin,  and  the  foun- 
dations of  modem  conceptions  of  human  rights.  Usually  offered 
every  fall.  Prerequisite:  PHIL-220  or  permisson  of  instructor. 
PHIL-525  Seminar  on  Modem  Moral  Problems  (3)  Investigation 
of  moral  philosophers'  attempts  to  analyze  specific  moral  problems 
(e.g.,  abortion,  euthanasia,  pornography,  sumjgate  parenting,  capita] 
punishment,  economic  justice,  aflSrmative  action,  research  with  hu- 
man subjects,  genetic  research,  government  secrecy  and  deception) 
and  to  formulate  general  principles  for  ethical  analysis  of  social  poli- 
cies and  professional  dhics  (for  lawyers,  doctors,  etc.).  Usually  of 
fered  every  spring.  Prerequisite:  PHlL-220  or  permisson  of 
instructor. 

PHIL-590  Independent  Reading  Course  in  Philosophy  (1-6) 
Prerequisite:  permission  of  instructor  and  department  chair. 
Graduate  Coirses 

Note:  Courses  at  the  600  level  generally  meet  with  comses  at  fee  300 
level.  Registration  at  the  600  level  impUes  graduate-level  assign- 
ments and  higlier  expectations  regarding  perfoimance. 
PHIL-600  Ancient  and  Medieval  Philosophy  (3)  History  of  West- 
era  philosophy  from  the  earliest  period  flirou^  the  sixteenth  centijry. 
Philosophers  and  tfieir  general  cultural  rniiieu.  The  fotmetion  of  the 
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classical  woriii  view  and  accommodation  of  this  world  picture  to  re- 
quirements of  Judaism,  Christianity,  and  Islam.  Meets  with 
PHIL-300.  Usually  offerwl  alternate  fells. 

PFm.-^l  Modern  Philosophy  from  Bacon  to  Hegel  (3)  Modem 
Western  philosophic  ideas  are  studied  in  relation  to  the  scientific,  cul- 
tural, and  political  envirDument  of  seventeenth  and  agliteentfi  cen- 
tury Kurupe.  Meets  with  PH11^301  LFsuallyoSercd  alternate  springs 
M>te.PHR/-600  is  recommended  but  notrexjuired. 
PHIL^2  Nineteenth  Century  PhUosophy  (3)  Explores ttie  fimda- 
mental  fliemcs  of  contemporary  Western  philosophy  and  ttieir  rela- 
tion to  historical  developments,  such  as  the  Industrial  Revolution,  and 
to  scientific  developments,  sudi  as  the  Darwinian  revohition.  Covers 
utilitarianian,  pragmatism,  Marxism,  existentialism,  and  the  philoso- 
phy of  science.  Meets  with  PHIL-302.  Usually  ofiered  every  611. 
PHIL-603  Twentieth  Century  Philosophy  (3)  Explores  the  fimda- 
mental  tfiemes  of  contemporary  Westem  philosophy  in  view  of  his- 
torical developments,  such  as  the  world  wars,  and  of  intellectual 
developments,  such  as  Einstein's  and  Freud's  discoveries.  Includes 
analytic  philosophy,  existentialism,  phenomenology, 
deconstmctioaism,  philosophy  of  science,  and  linguistic  philosophy. 
Meets  with  PH  11^303.  Usually  offered  every  spring. 
PHIL-610  The  Classical  Period  (3)  Topics  vary  by  section,  inay  be 
repeated  for  credit  with  difierent  topic.  Regularly  recurring  topics  in- 
clude: the  pre-Socrafics,  Plato,  Aristotle,  >4eo-Platonism,  and  Augus- 
tine. Meets  with  PHIL-310.  Usually  offered  ahemate  falls. 
Prerequisite:  PHIL-600  or  peniiission  of  instructor 
PHIL-611  Modem  European  Movements  (3)  Topics  vary  by  sec- 
tion, may  be  repeated  for  credit  with  different  topic.  Regularly  recur- 
ring topics  include:  the  British  empiricists,  continental  rationalists, 
Kant,  Hegel,  and  post-HegeKan  ideaHsn.  Meets  with  PHIL-311. 
Usually  otTered  alternate  springs. 

PHIL-612  Recent  and  Contemporary  Philosophers  (3)  Topics 
vary  by  section,  may  be  repeated  for  credit  with  different  topic.  R^u- 
laily  recurring  topics  include  Nietzsche,  Kierkegaard,  Husserl,  natu- 
rabsm,  French  existentialism,  Gemian  existentialism,  post- existential 
European  philosophy,  and  analytic  philosophy  and  phenomenology. 
Meets  with  PHIL^312.  Usually  offered  alternate  611s. 
PHI1^13  Studies  in  Asian  Philosophy  (3)  Topics  vary  by  section, 
may  be  repeated  for  credit  with  different  topic.  Regularly  recurring 
topics  include  Buddhist,  Chinese,  and  Indian  philosophy.  Meets  wifli 
PHIL-313.Usually  offered  every  fell. 

PHIL-614  American  PhUosophy  (3)  The  badcground  and  sub- 
stance of  American  philosophy  since  colonial  times.  TTie  role  of 
philosophical  ideas,  European  and  indigenous,  in  the  growth  of 
American  culture.  Meets  with  PHIL-314.  Usually  offered  alternate 
springs. 

PHIL-615  Topics  in  Jewish  Philosophy  (3)  Topics  vary  by  section, 
may  be  lepeated  for  credit  with  different  topic.  Rotating  topics  on  the 
chief  intellectual  and  philosophical  currents  of  Jewish  thou^t. 
Topics  may  include  the  study  of  the  major  Jewish  thinkers  of flie  past, 
suchasFMo,  Maimonides,  or  Martin  Buber,  or  the  course  may  be  or- 
ganized IhematicaDy  around  such  questions  as  the  relationship  of 
Jewish  tfiought  to  Aristotelian  philosophy  or  tfie  resonance  of  the  Ho- 
locaust in  Jewish  philosophy.  Meets  wifliPHIL-315.  Usually  offered 
every  fell. 

PHtt^l6  Feminist  Philosophy  (3)  Expbres  some  of  Ae  chal- 
lenges posed  by  feminist  philosophers  to  traditional  constructions  of 
subjectivity  throu^  interrogation  of  oneornxire  areas  of  philosophi- 
cal thought  ethics,  political  theory,  epistemology,  philosophy  of 


miixl,  philosophy  of  science,  ix  philosophy  of  kmguage.  Meets  with 
PllIL-316.  Usually  oflferod  every  spring. 

PHII^l?  Race  and  Philosophy  (3)  An  introduction  to  the  emerg- 
ing area  of  critical  race  theory  in  philosophy.  The  course  examines 
the  development  of  "race"  as  an  object  of  philosophy  beginning  in  the 
early  modem  period,  expkires  the  way  in  which  analysis  of  race  has 
brought  philosophy  into  public  con  vcisation,  and  explores  the  ways 
that  philosophers  have  treated  race  and  racism.  Meets  with 
PHIL-317.  Usually  ofifeied  alternate  fells. 

PH I1/-6S3  Metaphysics  (3)  Topics  vary  by  section,  may  be  repeated 
for  credit  with  different  topic.  Course  focuses  on  one  of  the  following 
topics:  mind  and  soul,  die  concept  o  f  fieedotn,  analysis  and  explana- 
tion of  action,  aixl  metaphysics  and  metaphilosophy.  Meets  witfi 
PHIL-353.  Offered  inegularly 

PHIL-655  PhUosophy  of  Religion  (3)  Leading  contemporary 
movements  in  the  philosophy  of  religion.  Meets  with  PHIL-355. 
Usually  offered  ahemate  fells. 

PHIL-^86  Selected  Topics  in  Philosophy  (3)  Topics  vary  by  sec- 
tion, may  be  repeated  for  credit  with  different  topic.  Rotating  topk:s 
including:  medical  etfncs,  phikisophy  of  language,  advanced  philo- 
sophical argumentation,  philosophy  of  reason  and  passion, 
bio-ethics,  and  post-irxxleraism  Usually  meets  with  PHIL-386. 
Usually  offered  every  terra 

PHIL-690  Independoit  Study  Project  in  PhUosophy  (1-^  Pie- 
requisite:  permission  of  instructor  and  department  chair. 
PHIL-691  Internship  in  PhUosophy  (1-6)  Prerequisite:  permis- 
sion of  instructor  and  departtnent  chair. 

PHIL-692  Coopa^t^e  Education  Field  Experience  (3-6)  Pre- 
requisite: pemiission  of  department  chair  and  Cooperative  Education 
office. 

PW IL-693  Global  Ethics  (3)  The  integrative  seminar  for  Ae  MA.  in 
Ethics  and  Peace.  Discussion  of  ethics,  ethical  systems,  and  flie  pre- 
suppositions of  mediation  irom  a  oxass-cuhural  perspective.  Com- 
pletion and  presentation  of  a  irajor  int^jative  research  paper  is 
lequired.  Usually  offered  every  spjring. 

PHIL-702  Graduate  Seminar  in  PhUosophy  (3-12)  Topics  vary 
by  section,  may  be  repeated  for  credit  with  different  topic.  Intensive 
study  of  selected  problons  under  individual  direction.  Topics  include 
history  of  philosophy,  metaphysics,  logic,  epistenx)logy,  philosophy 
of  science,  value  theory,  philosophy  of  religion,  social  phifosoj^y, 
and  Eastern  philosophy.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite: 
four  courses  in  philosophy  and  permission  of  department 
PHIL-797  Master's  Thesis  Seminar  (1-Q  Prerequisite:  pemiis- 
sion of  department  chair. 

PHII^799  Doctoral  Dissertation  Seminar  (1-24)  Prerequisite: 
permission  of  department  chair. 

Physics 

Undergraduate  Courses 

PHYS-IOO/PHYS-IOOG  Physics  for  the  Modem  World  5:1  (4) 

The  laws  and  rules  fliat  govern  nature  and  flie  physical  universe  are 
beauti  fill  yet  mysterious .  Physics  is  the  science  that  tries  to  find  these 
laws  by  observation,  measuronent,  and  testing  of  hypotheses.  The 
course  traces  the  devefopment  of  flie  scientific  method  and  work  that 
forms  the  basis  for  studying  mechanics,  waves,  sound,  ligh,  and 
electricity.  Includes  feboratory.  Usually  offered  every  iewn.  Prerequi- 
site: completion  of  the  University  Matfiematics  Requirement  or  con- 
current enrollment  in  a  maUiematics  or  statistics  course  that  has 
MATH-15x  Finite  Mathematics  as  a  prerequisite. 
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PHYS-105/PHYS-105GCoUege  Physics  1 5:1  (4)  General  physics 
as  defined  as  the  study  of  the  properties  and  interactions  of  matter  and 
energy  using  scientific  methodology.  Covers  a  full  lai^  of  subjects 
in  classical  mechanics  and  in  themiodynamics,  including  lab  experi- 
ments in  median  ics,  heat,  and  sound.  Usually  offered  every  fall.  Pre- 
requisite MATH-ITO  or  equivalent. 

PHYS-llO/PHYS-nOG  University  Physics  1 5: 1  (4)  General  phys- 
ics as  defined  as  the  study  o  f  the  properties  and  interactions  o  f  matter 
and  enejgy  using  scientific  metfiodology.  Uses  calculus-based  mafl> 
ematica]  methods  in  solving  physical  problems.  Covers  a  fiiD  range  of 
sulgects  in  classical  mechanics  and  themiodynamics,  including  lab 
experiments  in  mechanics,  heat,  and  sound  Usually  offered  every 
fall.  Pierequisite:  MArH-221,  may  be  taken  concuirently 
PHYS-200/PHY  S-200G  Physics  for  a  New  Millennium  S  :2  (3)  In 
an  interactive  lab/lecture  environment,  students  haw  the  opportunity 
to  explore  topics  in  electricity  and  magnetism,  light  and  optics,  and 
modem  physics.  Fjrphasis  is  placed  on  inquiry-based  activities  that 
utilize  these  topics  as  a  foundation  fiw  understanding  current  techno- 
logical advancements.  Usually  offered  every  fall.  Prerequisile: 
PHYS-IOO/IOOG  Prerequisite  for  General  Education  credit: 
CHEM-IOOG  or  CHEM-llOG  or  PHYS-IOOG  or  PHYS-105G  or 
PHYS-llOG 

PHYS-205/PHYS-205GColkge  Physics  n  5  J  (4)  Incoiporalesttie 
standard  subjects  in  electricity  and  magnetism  (fields,  potentials,  EXT 
and  AC  circuits,  electromagnetic  waves),  geometrical  and  physical 
optics,  and  an  introduction  to  quantum  physics.  Includes  lab  experi- 
ments in  electricity,  magnetism,  H^t,  and  sound.  Usually  offered  ev- 
ery spring.  Prerequisite:  PHYS-105/105G  Prerequisite  for  General 
Education  credit:  CHEM-IOOG  or  CHEM-UOG  or  PHYS-IOOG  or 
PHYS-105G  or  PHYS-llOG 

PHYS-210/PHVS-210G  University  Physics  n  5:2(4)  Uses  calcu- 
lus-based inatfiematical  methods  in  solving  physical  problems.  In- 
corporates the  standard  subjects  in  electricity  and  magnetism  (fields, 
potentials,  DC  and  AC  circuits,  electromagnetic  waves),  geometrical 
and  physical  optics,  and  an  introduction  to  quantum  physics.  Includes 
lab  experiments  in  electricity,  magnetism,  light,  and  optics.  Usually 
offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite:  MATH-221  and 
PHYS-llO/llOG  Prerequisite  for  General  Education  credit: 
CHEM-IOOG  or  CHEM-llOG  or  PHYS-IOOG  or  PHYS-105G  or 
PHYS-llOG 

FHYS-22(VPHVS-220G  Astronomy  5:2  (3)  Theoriesof  flie  forma- 
tion of  the  universe,  its  structure  and  evolution  overtime.  Stars,  plan- 
ts, and  galaxies  are  bom  and  change  over  the  years;  supemovae, 
neutron  stars,  pulsars,  black  holes,  quasars,  and  solar  systems  are 
fcnmed  Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite  for  General  Educa- 
tion credit:  CHEM-IOOG  or  CHEM-llOG  or  PHYS-IOOG  or 
PHYS-105G  or  PHYS-llOG 

PHVS-230/PHVS-230G  Changing  Views  of  the  Univa^e  2:2  (3) 
Study  of  science  as  a  tradition  that  shaped  and  was  shaped  by  the 
Western  world.  This  is  a  course  about  science — how  scientific 
thought,  practice,  and  culture  devekjped  It  explores  changing  con- 
cepts in  the  physical  sciences  fiom  their  earliest  roots  to  modem 
times,  and  discus  ses  the  interaction  between  the  physical  sciences  and 
other  aspects  of  society.  Usually  offered  every  fall.  Prerequisite  for 
Genera/fiducaftonCTedi7.GOVT-105GorHIST-115GorJLS-110G 
or  PHIH05G  or  RELG- 1 05G 

PHYS-330  Classical  Mechanics  P)  Vector  analysis.  Newton's 
laws  and  dynanics  of  particles.  Harmonic  oscillator.  Consa^fative 
systems.  Gravitational  forces  and  potentiaL  Central  fields  and  ttie 


motions  of  plaiets  and  s^ellites.  Relativity.  Elements  of  mathe- 
matical physics.  Usually  offered  every  fall.  Prerequisite: 
MATH-313,  whidi  may  be  taken  ooncurently,  PHYS-110,  or 
pernission  of  instructw. 

PHYS-350  Electricity  and  Magnetism  (3)  Etectitistatics,  poten- 
tial ftieory,  magnetic  fields,  Faraday  aid  Ampere's  laws,  dielectric 
magnetic  medk,  and  Maxwell  ^  equations.  Usually  offered  every 
spring.  Prerequisite:  MArH-313  and  PHYS-210. 
PHYS-365  Waves  and  Optics  (3)  The  physics  of  waves  is  required 
to  understand  sound,  light,  and  electronic  inftirmation  transfer. 
Starting  with  resonance  phenomena,  Fourier  analysis,  and  basic 
wave  equations,  the  course  builds  to  an  understanding  of  acoustic  and 
optics.  Laboratory  activities  are  integrated  into  lectures.  Prerequisite: 
PHYS-210  and  MArH-2 1 1 . 

PHYS-37D  Modern  Physics  (3)  Electrons,  protons,  and  stmcture 
ofmatter  a  historic  view.  The  Rutherfond-Bohr  atom  and  elements 
of  quantum  mechanics  and  tiieir  apjiicatiDns  to  atomic,  ruclear, 
and  soUd  state  physics .  Usually  o  ffered  e v«ry  spring.  Prerequisite: 
PHYS-200,PHYS-205,orPHYS-210,orpennissionofinstructor. 
PHYS-390  Independent  Readng  Cburse  in  Physics  (1-6)  Pre- 
requisite: permission  of  instructor  and  depertrrBnt  chair. 
FHYS-392  Cooperative  Education  Fidd  Experknce  (3-^) 
Prerequisite:  pernission  ofdepartment  chair  and  Cooperative  Ed- 
ucation ofilce. 

PHYS-440  Experimental  Physics  (3)  Lectures  and  laboratory  witfi 
selected  experiments  to  accompany  advanced  courses  in  mechanics, 
electricity  and  magnetism,  acoustics,  optics,  and  modem  physics. 
Students  plan  and  complete  experiments  tfiat  fit  ttieir  background  and 
previous  training.  Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite: 
PHYS-330,  PHYS-350,  and  PHYS-370  or  permission  of  instructor. 
PHYS-470  Introduction  to  Quantimi  Mechanics  (3)  Wave  me- 
chanics, Schroedinger  equation,  potential  barriers  and  potential 
wells,  harmonic  oscillator,  operators,  eigenfiuictions,  eigenvalues, 
degeneracies,  angular  momentum,  hydrogen  atom  Usually  ofibed 
every  611.  Prerequisite:  PHYS-370. 

PHYS-490  Independent  Study  Project  in  Physics  (1-6)  Prerequi- 
site: permission  of  instructor  and  department  chair. 
PHVS-491  Internship  (1-6) /VerE^uistfe.  permission  of  instructor 
and  department  chair 

Psychology 

Undergraduate  Courses 

PSYC-105/PSYC-105G  Psychology:  Understanding  Human 
Behavior  4:1(3)  Survey  oftfie  social  bases  ofbeha  vior  and  the  indi- 
vidual foundations  of  group  and  social  behavior.  The  concepts  and 
methodotogies  of  psydiology  in  such  areas  as  social  learning,  moti- 
vation, personality,  sex  similarities  and  differences,  and  abnormal  be- 
havior. The  interaction  between  the  individual  and  social  institutions 
is  emphasized.  Usually  offered  every  term. 
PSYC-115/PSYC-115G  Psychology  as  a  Natural  Science  5:1  (4) 
Through  lectures  and  computer  exercises,  students  are  introduced  to 
the  many  experimental  questions  addressed  in  psychology  (e.g.,  bio- 
logical bases  o  fbehavior,  conditioning  and  learning,  perception,  drug 
use  and  abuse)  as  well  as  to  the  speci  fie  meflKxis  used  in  psychologi- 
cal researdi  and  the  general  research  approaches  used  in  science. 
Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite:  completion  of  the  Univer- 
sity Mathematics  Requirement  or  concurrent  enrollment  in  a  malhe- 
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ma  tics  or  statistics  course  that  has  MATf  I-l  Sx  Finite  Mathematics  as 
a  prerequisite. 

PSYC-2OO/PSYC-20OG  Behavior  Principles  5:2  (3)  The  experi- 
mental analysis  of  behavior  (liAOB)  systematically  relates  a  behav- 
ior'spitibability  to  itsconsequenoes(rcinfcircement  and  punishment). 
Principles  derived  fivimthc  EAOB  are  used  to  explain  simple  animal 
learning,  stimulus  control,  behavioral  sequences  and  patterning,  ver- 
bal and  o(hcr  complex  human  behavior,  and  emotion.  Issues  raised  by 
a  behavioral  approach  to  human  conduct  are  discussed.  Usually  of- 
fered every  term.  Prerequisite  for  General  Education  credit: 
BIO-IOOG  or  BlO-1  lOG  or  PSYC- 1 1 5G 

PSYC-205/PSYC-205G  Social  Psychology  4:2  (3)  The  processes 
of  social  thinking,  such  as  the  attribution  of  causality  and  the  relation 
of  attitudes  to  behavior,  social  influence,  such  as  confiarmity,  obedi- 
ence, and  persuasion;  and  social  relatiois,  including  aggression,  al- 
truism, prejudice,  and  attraction.  Focus  on  the  mdividual  in  social 
settings.  Reseaieh  methods  are  emphasized  Usually  offered  every 
term.  Prerequisite  for  General  Education  credit:  ANTH-150G  or 
PSYC-  105G  or  SOCY- 1 OOG  or  WGST- 1 25G 
PSYC-215/PSYC-215G  Abnormal  Psychology  and  Society  4:2 
(3)  Focuses  on  behavior  labeled  as  abnormal  by  society.  Abnormal 
behavioras  a  function  of  the  individual's  interaction  with  social  insti- 
tutions (family,  school,  legal  system,  mental-heahh  system,  etc.).  In- 
tnxluction  to  the  major  concepts,  theories,  and  issues  of  abnomial 
psychology.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisitefor  General  Ed- 
ucation credit:  ANTH-150G  or  PSYC-105G  or  SOCY-IOOG  or 
WGCT-125G 

PSYC-220/PSYC-220G  The  Senses  5:2  (3)  An  introductory  dis- 
cussion of  why  things  appear  as  they  do.  Investigation  of  our  percep- 
tual experiences — tfieir  origins,  refinements,  interpretations,  and 
applications.  Discussion  of  scientific  tfieory  and  research  on  the 
senses.  Usually  offered  eveiy  term.  Prerequisitefor  General  Educa- 
tion crvdit:  BIO-IOOG  or  BIO-llOG  or  PSYC-115G 
PSYC-235/PSYC-235G  Theories  of  PersonaUty  4:2  (3)  Students 
explore  and  critically  compare  four  major  approaches  to  understand- 
ing uniqueness  in  human  bdiavior,  emotion,  and  thought  holistic, 
dynamic,  learning,  and  trait/biological  Class  debates,  exercises,  and 
a  paper  help  students  use  tfiese  theories  to  understand  their  own  and 
ofliers'  peisonalities.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite  for 
General  Education  credit:  ANTH-150G  or  PSYC-105G  or 
SOCY-IOOG  or  WGST-125G 

PSYC-240/PSYC-240G  Drugs  and  Behavior  5:2  (3)  This  inUo- 
duction  to  psychoactive  drugs  and  their  effects  includes  an  overview 
of  general  physiology,  neurochemistry,  and  pharmacology  as  v(«ll  as 
a  survey  of  the  basic  physiological,  pharmacological,  and  behavioial 
effects  of  drugs.  The  course  focuses  on  the  etiology  and  conse- 
quences of  addicticm  and  dependence.  Critical  evaluation  of  research 
metttodology  in  drug  assessinent  is  stressed.  Usually  offered  every 
term.  Prerequisite  for  General  Education  credit:  BIO-IOOG  or 
BIO-llOG  or  PSYC-115G 

PSYC-300  Memory  and  Cognition  (3)  This  course  provides  an 
overview  of  the  so-called  higher  mental  processes  such  as  attention, 
perception,  language,  and  thinking,  with  a  special  emphasis  on  mem- 
ory. The  approach  b  behavioral  rather  than  physiological.  Both  em- 
pirical research  and  theoretical  fiame  works  are  discussed,  along  with 
current  issues  of  interest  Usually  offered  every  sprii^.  Prerequisite: 
PSYC- 115  or  permission  of  instructor. 

PSYC-310  Introduction  to  Forensic  Psychology  (3)  Psychologists 
who  work  effectivdy  with  flie  legal  system  combine  an  understand- 


ing of  the  law  with  pertinent  clinical  information  to  communicate 
psychological  findings  in  the  adjudicative  setting  This  course  fo- 
cuses on  the  practice  of  forensic  psychology  with  an  emphasis  on  the 
relationship  between  bw  and  bdiavioral  sciences.  Usually  offered 
every  spring.  Prerequisite:  reYC'SlO. 

PSYC-315  Self-Management  (3)  Principles  of  cogni- 
tive-behavioral self-control  for  acUevenent  of  personal  goals. 
Self-management  research  is  revievwd  in  wei^t  loss,  studying, 
self-esteem,  giving  wp  stndcing  drug  addiction,  depiession,  time 
management,  and  enjoying  oneself  Students  conduct 
self-modificatioa  projects  in  group  settings  Usually  offered  alter- 
nate tails.  Prervquisile:  PSYC-105  and  PSYC-21 5,  orPSYC-230, 
or  permisaon  of  instiuctor 

PSYC-318  Fundamentals  of  Human  Neuropsychology  (5) 
Concerned  primarily  with  the  structure,  oi^^nization,  and  flncticn 
of  the  human  biain  and  the  manner  in  which  it  produces  thoughts^ 
feelings,  nsvement,  perceptiois,  language,  and  meinories.  Ex- 
ploies  noimal  brain  fimctioning  as  well  asneurologica]  disorders. 
Of  particular  value  to  students  interested  in  cognition, 
psydiopattiolo©',  neurology/ttBdiciiB,  and  linguistics.  Uatally 
offered  alternate  Ms.  Prerequisite:  PSYC-115  or  permission  of 
instructor 

PSYC-320  Women  and  Mental  Health  (3)  Thiscoinse  focuses 
on  WDnwn's  functioning.  Inctudes  theories  of  flie  peisonality  of 
women,  common  a<^ustment  problems  &ced  by  women,  and 
emotional  problems  pre  valent  in  women .  Usually  o  ffeied  altematB 
springs.  Prerequisite:  PSYC-105 

PSYC-32S  Neurobiological  Bases  of  Behavior  (3)  Introduction 
to  ftiebiologicalbasesofbdiavicH-.  Indudesbasicneurophysiology 
(activation  of  neurons  and  comrauiication  among  cells) ;  the  basic 
organization  of  the  nervous  system,  the  role  of  the  brain  in  leceiv- 
ing  stimuli;  and  fee  neurobiology  of  motivated  behavior,  learning 
and  behavior  disorders.  Ufeually  offered  alternate  falls.  Prerequi- 
site: PSYC-1 1 5  or  peirrHssioo  of  instructor 
PSYC-333  Health  ftychology  (3)  An  expJoiation  of  how  psy- 
chological theories  and  techniques  can  minimize  unnecessary 
nwrbidity  and  premature  mortality.  Behavioral,  cogniive,  and  af- 
fective taigets  fi)r  priinary  and  seconiary  prevention  efforts  are 
identified  from  epidemiological  theory  and  research.  Ways  in 
which  psychological  methods  can  contribute  to  provision  of  otit- 
patient  and  inpatient  medical  services.  Usually  offered  every 
spring.  Prerequisite:  PSYC-105  or  permission  of  instructor. 
PSYC-335  Psychology  ofReU^on  (3)  Classic  and  contetrpoiary 
views  of  religion  fioma  p^chc^ogical  pet^jective.  Reviewofre- 
seatcfa  methodologies  as  well  as  major  theorists  including  Freud, 
Jung,  James,  Ri2zuto,  Erikson,  Otto,  Qirgei^ohn,  AJlport,  Fromin 
and  Maslow.  Lfeually  offered  alternate  firings. 
PSYC-345  Community  Biycfaology  (3)  The  corraraniity  laftier 
than  the  individual  isthe  subject  and  dient  in  conmunity  psychol- 
ogy. Psychological  techniques  are  corrbined  with  flexible  researdi 
designs  and  concrete  measures  to  find  and  document  effective  and 
cost-effective  solutions  to  socio-political  problems  such  as  aietgy 
conservation,  delinquency,  homelessness,  traflSc  safety,  heaMi 
promotion,  and  unenployment.  Usually  ofeted  alternate  springs 
Prerequisite:  one  introiictoiy  and  two  additional  psychology 
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PSYC-350  Child  Psychology  (3)  Intnaduction  to  devdopment 
from  infency  Ihrou^  adolescence.  Eir^iiasis  on  theory  and  re- 
search in  nonml  development  genetics,  growfli,  and  tnatwation; 
ssfiation  and  perception;  motivatian;  cognitive  and  sodal  fuoc- 
tiomng.  Usually  offered  every  term  Preraqwsite:  PSYC-105  or 
PSYC-115  orpemission  of  instructor 

PSYC-360  The  Evohilion  of  Behavior  (3)  Approaches  to  the 
study  of  animal  and  human  bdiavior  with  empfaasis  on  the  expla- 
nation of  these  behaviois  in  light  of  ecology  and  evolution.  In- 
cludes aggression,  language,  sex  differences,  inteUigence, 
development,  learning,  and  instinct  Usually  ofiered  every  spring. 
Prerequisite:  PSYC-1 15  orPSYC-l  05  orpemrissiDn  ofinstructor. 
PSYC-370  Leamii^  and  Behavior  (3)  Research  and  theory  in 
animal  learning.  Covers  classical  and  instrumental  conditioning. 
Ethology  and  biological  constraints  on  leaming.  LfeuaUy  offered 
alternate  falls.  Prerequisite:  PSYC-1 15  orpermission  ofinstructor. 
PSYC-390  Independent  Readu^  Course  in  Psychology  (1-6) 
Prerequisite:  pemtission  ofinstructor  and  department  chair. 
PSVC-392  Cooperative  Education  Field  Experience  (3-9) 
Prerequisite:  peimissbn  of  department  chair  and  Cooperative  Ed- 
ucation office. 

PSYC-415  Psychology  of  Music  (3)  This  interdisciplinary  course 
focuses  on  the  cognitive  processing  of  music — how  it  is  sensed,  pei^ 
ceived,  remembered,  and  interpreted  at  both  micro  and  macro  levek. 
Includes  music  therapy,  perfom«nce  anxiety,  developmental  and 
cross-cultural  perspectives,  and  neurological  aspects.  Meets  with 
PERF-415.  Ofieied  im^ulariy  Prerequisite:  PERF-120  or  equiva- 
lent music  experience  and  two  psychology  courses 
PSYC-420  Adolescent  ftychology  (3)  Study  of  adolescence  as  a 
period  of  transition.  Indudes  research  and  theory  on  hormonal, 
emotional,  social,  and  cognitiw  developrrent  in  adolescence.  The 
influence  of  peer  pressure,  need  for  self-individuation,  and  prob- 
lems of  adolescence  are  also  considered.  Usually  offend  alternate 
springs.  Prerequisite:  PSYC-1Q5. 

PSVC-425  P^chdogy  of  Eating  Disorders  and  Obesity  (3)  The 
study  of  theory,  research,  diagnosis  and  treatment  as  it  pertains  to 
nutrition,  dieting,  exercise,  body  image,  obesity,  anorexia  nervosa 
aDd  bulimia  nwvosa.  Usually  offered  atlemate  springs.  Prerequi- 
site: PSYC-105  or  PSYC-1 15 

PSYC-430  Biman  Sexual  Behavior  (3)  Basic  phyaological 
knowledge,  sex  education,  sexual  myths,  premarital  and  marital 
sexual  behavior,  homosexuality,  pornography,  etc.  Emphasis  on 
psychological  asp)ects  of  sex  and  seoiality.  Usually  offered  every 
M. 

PSYC-433  Researeh  Design  and  Methods:  Social  Science  Psy- 
chology Research  (4)  Introduces  basic  principles  of  psydxilogical 
ineasurenent  and  research  design.  Explains  methods  of  identify- 
ing and  developing  reliable  and  valid  psychokgical  tests  and  be- 
havioral observation  systems.  Reviews  experimental  and 
correlational  leseaidi  designs,  as  applied  to  social  science  areas  of 
psychology  (e.g.  psychottierapy  oitcome  research).  Usually  of- 
fered every  fall.  Prerequisite:  STAr-202,  and  either  PSYC-105  or 
PSYC-115. 

PSYC-440  Social  I^ychological  Approaches  to  Clinical  Issues 
(3)  Examines  appiications  of  social  psychology  to  cMcal  p>s)chol- 
ogy  Inckidesuang  social  psycho  logy  to  understand  disordo^sudi 
as  depression;  applying  social  psychology  to  treatment  issues,  such 


as  persuading  people  to  remain  in  therapy,  and  considering  diag- 
nosis as  a  proUem  in  social  cognition.  Usually  oflfered  alternate 
falls  Prerequisite:  PSYC-205  orpemission  ofinstructor. 
PSYC-450  PSychobgy  of  Wdl-Bdng  (3)  An  overview  of  flie 
theory,  research,  and  applications  in  the  pysjchology  of  well-being. 
Includes  self-esteem,  relationships  and  intimac);  competence  and 
aduBvement,  crisis  and  loss,  and  meaning  and  values  in  Ufe. 
Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite:  PSYC-105  or 
PSYC-115. 

PSYC-4S6  Controversial  Issues  in  Psychology  (3)  A  sonina- 
that  considers  some  of  the  fundamental  ideas  in  psychology 
through  reading  and  discussioa  Usuall  y  offered  every  spiring. />B- 
reqmsite:  permission  ofinstructor 

PS  VC-470  Introduction  to  CBnical  Psychology  (3)  The  focus  is 
on  two  major  activities  of  clinical  psychologists:  assesaiEnt  and 
clinical  intervaition  (psydiother^y  and  program  models)  Alsa 
includes  ftie  fimctions,  history,  training,  and  ethics  of  the  profes- 
sion Usually  offered  altonate  falls.  Prerequisite:  PSYC-105  or 
PSYC-115,  and  eitlBr  PSYC-215  orPSYC-230. 
PSYC-480  Research  Des^  and  Methods:  Experinental  Psy- 
chology (4)  D^  and  research  metiiods  in  core  areas  of  psychol- 
ogy. Review  of  experimental  desigiL  Individual  and  gmup 
experiments.  Usually  offered  altemate  springs.  Prerequisite: 
STAr-202,  and  PSYC-105  or  PSYC-1 1 5. 
FSVC-490  Independent  Study  Project  in  ^cbology  (1-6) 
Prerequisite:  piermission  ofinstructor. 

PSVC-491  Intemdiip  (1-3)  Practical  experience  in  a  profes- 
sional setting  in  the  metropolitan  area  for  advanced  psychology 
mqors.  Prerequisite:  permission  of  instiuctor  and  department 
chair. 

PSYC-497  Topics  in  Psychology  (3)  Topics  vary  by  section,  may 
be  repeated  forcredit  with  different  topic.  Eadi  section  is  an  inten- 
sive course  in  aspeciahzedareaofpsjchology,  suchascortmunity 
psyAology,  social  and  clinical  judgement,  and  psychology  of  in- 
fency.  Usually  offered  evay  term.  Prerequisite:  three  psychology 
courses,  junior  standing  and  permission  ofinstructor 
PSYC-498  Senior  Theas  Semmar  (3)  May  be  repeated  for 
credit.  Students  participate  in  reseanji  under  the  supervision  of  in- 
dividual feculty  (which  should  be  arranged  before  enrolling).  The 
proposal,  analysis,  and  conclusions  of  this  researdi  are  discussed 
among  oftier  students  as  weU  as  with  departmental  faculty.  Honois 
students  »e  recjuired  to  take  two  semesters.  Usually  offered  eveiy 
tetm  Prerequisite:  permission  ofinstructor 

Graduate  and  Advanced  Undergraduate  Cburses 
PSYC-501  Physiological  Psydiology  (3)  Anatomical  and  physi- 
ological substrata  of  behavior.  Usually  ofiered  alternate  ^>rings. 
Prerequisite:  two  psychology  courses,  and  junior  or  graduate 
standing. 

PSYC-S02  History  snd  Systems  of  Psychology  (3)  Philosophical 
and  scientific  background  of  modem  psychology  and  contemporary 
problems  of  theory  construction.  Usually  offered  altemate  fella 
PSYC-505  Advanced  Personality  Psychology  (3)  Examines  con- 
tempoTHiy  research  in  personality  psychology,  focusing  on  expectan- 
cies, motivation,  self-concept,  and  genetic  and  environmental 
influences  on  perscnality  develcipment.  Gender  and  cultural  issues 
are  considered,  as  are  applications  of  personality  psydiology  in  the 
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study  of  mental  and  physical  health.  Usually  ofi'ered  ahemate  springs. 
Prerequisite:  graduate  standing  or  permission  of  instructor. 
PSYC-510  Advanced  Forensic  Psychology  (3)  This  couisc  ex- 
pands on  topics  cow-red  in  PSYC-3 10  livtroduction  to  Forensic  Psy- 
chology and  is  organized  around  reading  pnmary  sources  in 
important  areas  of  forensic  psychology  including  torture,  predatory 
sexual  behaviors,  bullying,  aixl  battering,  among  others.  Students 
gain  an  in-depth  exposure  to  and  increased  understanding  of  Axis  11, 
Cluster  B  personaSty  disorders,  as  described  in  the  reM-IV,  and 
have  extensive  exposure  to  the  most  sciertitic  research  on  ttiese  phe- 
nomena. Prerequisite:  PSYC-3 10.  Usually  offered  every  spring. 
PSYC-513  Neuruptunnacok^:  The  Biochanistry  of  Behav- 
ior P)  Following  an  overview  of  central  nervous  system  physiol- 
ogy, this  class  gives  a  detailed  examiiiation  of  flie  range  of 
neurotransmitters  involved  in  neural  comniinication  and  iiDdula- 
tioa  Eadi  neurotranstnittBT  is  descrtoed  in  the  context  of  its  bio- 
chenistrji  distribution,  pharmacology,  ai»d  involvement  in  both 
nomBl  and  abnormal  behavior.  Usually  offered  every  fall.  Prereq- 
uisite: graduate  standing  or  permission  of  instructor. 
PSYC-514  Industrial/OrganiEational  Psychology  (3)  Applica- 
tion of  ps>chotogical  principles  to  the  fieldof  work.  Includes  selec- 
tion, training,  evaludion,  leadeidiip,  motivation,  decision  rtaking, 
job  attitudes  and  satisfaction,  organizatioiBl  stnictme  and  theory, 
£ind  human  factors.  Usually  offired  every  fals  Prerequisite:  two 
psychology  courses  and  one  statistics  coirse. 
PSYC-S18  Advanced  Human  Neuropsychology  (3)  Explores 
the  errqnncal,  anatomical,  and  theoretical  aspects  of  clinical  and 
cognitive  htunan  neuropsychobgy.  Includes  object  and  &ce  rec- 
ognition; spatial  perception;  vohmtaiy  action;  language  (oral,  writ- 
ing, and  reading  conprehension,  word  and  sentence  processing, 
speecii  production);  proHem-solving  and  calculatioD;  rtEmoiy; 
and  dysflncticns  (Le.,  agnssias,  apraxias,  amnesias,  and  aphasias) 
illustrated  wifli  clinical  case  studiea  Usmlly  ofifered  every  fdl. 
Prersquisite:  pamissionofthein^mctor. 
PSYC-521  Etimk  and  Minority  Issues  in  Psychology  (3)  Are- 
viewof  ettmic  and  rrinority  issues  as  they  relate  to  teeing,  psycho- 
thei^y,  lesearch,  and  other  aspects  of  scientific  and  professional 
psychology.  Usually  ofTeied  alternate  falk  Prerequisite:  gradiBte 
standing  or  pamission  of  instructor 

PSYC-S30  Conditioning  and  Learning  (3)  Advanced  treatment  of 
the  basic  principles,  tfieory,  and  experimental  literature  of  contempo- 
rary operant  and  Pavlovian  conditioning.  The  reinforcement 
variables  responsiHe  for  the  acquisition  and  maintenance  of  the  stim- 
ulus control  of  behavior  and  incentive-motivation  are  studied  These 
variables  are  central  to  understanding  changes  in  bdiavior  resulting 
from  past  experience.  The  emphasis  is  on  basic  principles  and  re- 
search in  this  area,  ahiiough  practical  applications,  such  as  animal 
models  of  drug  abuse,  are  also  discussed  Usually  ofifered  alternate 
springs.i>rBrE^xife.-  PSYC-200  or  PSYC-370  or  graduate  standing. 
PSYC-533  Cognitive  Behavior  Therapy  (3)  This  seminar  exam- 
ines critically  the  cognitive  revolution  in  behavior  therapy  We  re- 
view ttie  fiiecH^cal  basis,  clinical  procedures,  and  enpirical  status 
of  several  major  forms  of  cognitive  behavior  therapy,  which  sha« 
the  premise  that  maladaptive  teiking  is  at  the  core  of  psychologi- 
cal distress.  Usually  offered  alternate  springs.  Prerequisite:  gradu- 
ate standing  or  pemission  of  instructor. 
PSYC-540  Advanced  Social  Psychology  (3)  Psychological  fac- 
tors in  himan  social  behavior.  Examination  of  researdi  literature 


with  emphasis  on  design  and  methocblogy.  'I"heoretical  problems 
in  social  behavior  aixi  current  trends  in  experiiTBntation.  Usually 
offered  alternate  springs.  Prerequisite:  graduate  standing  or  per- 
misaon  of  instructor. 

PSYC-54S  Psychology  ofSex  Similarities  and  Difierences  (3) 
lixamines  the  ways  that  flie  behavicr  of  males  and  females  aie 
comparable  by  exarrining  the  psychological  literatiffe  to  under^ 
stand  what  biobgical  and  social-cultural  tactors  influence  these 
behaviors.  Considers  what  oondusiorB  can  be  drawn  fiomihe  ex- 
isting data  and  what  types  of  lesearcfa  should  be  dors  to  iiirtfaer 
knowledge  of  geixkr  issues.  Usually  offered  ahemate  springs 
Prerequisite:  graduate  standing  or  permission  of  instructor. 
PSYC-5S0  Psychological  Research  (3)  An  in-depth  exanination 
of  experimental  des^  and  m^ods  of  conducting  research  in 
clinical,  social,  experimental,  and  bio-psychology.  Usually  offered 
every  fall.  Prerequisite:  PSYC-480  or  graduate  standing  or  per- 
mission of  instttictor 

PSYC-551  Psychopathology:  Theory  and  Research  (3) 
Case-study  seminar  on  psychopathological  behavior.  Focus  on 
symptoms  and  syndromes  from  conflict/stress-defense  model. 
Usually  ofifered  every  spring.  Prerequisite :  permission  of  instructor. 
PSVC-555  Improvii^  Hiunan  Services  (3)  To  measure,  monitor, 
and  maximize  the  effectiveness  and  cost-effectiveness  of  mental 
health  treatment,  substance  abuse  prograns,  and  odier  human  ser- 
vices, concrete  strategies  are  presented  for  collecting,  analyzing,  pre- 
senting and  using  data  on  resources,  procedures,  prcx;esses,  and 
outcomes.  Readings  are  augmented  with  case  studies  and  findings 
from  evaluations  by  the  faculty  and  students.  Usually  offered  alter- 
nate fells.  Prerequisite:  PSYC- 1 05  and  STAT-202,  or  graduate  stand- 
ing, or  permission  of  instnictor. 

PS  YC-560  Advanced  Child  Ps>«hology  (3)  Cunwit  theoretical  and 
research  issues  in  child  psychology.  Areas  of  enrphasis  include  so- 
cialization, affective  development,  and  cognitive  development  Stu- 
dents, from  their  readings  and  discussion,  critically  analyze  existing 
data  and  formulate  questions  ftir  fiirther  investigation.  Usually  of- 
fered alternate  fells.  Prerequis  ite:  graduate  standing  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

PSYC-570  Behavioral  Medicine  (3)  Acquaints  students  wifli  psy- 
chological ftecsy,  research,  and  practical  tedmiques  for  maintaining 
health,  preventing  dysfunctions,  and  remediating  health  problems. 
Includes  ccgnitive-bdiavioral  tediniques  for  cardiovascular  ride  re- 
duction (anoking,  obesity,  stress,  diet),  exercise  enhancement,  time 
management,  adherence  to  medical  regimens,  and  problems  witti 
nervous,  re^iratory,  gastrointestinal,  and  nusculoskdetal  systens. 
Usually  offered  every  sunmer.  Prerequisite:  PSYC- 105,  PSYC- 115 
and  permission  of  instructor,  or  graduate  standing  in  psychology  or 
health  fitness  management. 

PS  YC-575  Advanced  Memory  and  Cognition  (3)  After  a  short  re- 
view of  the  fieM  in  general,  this  course  focuses  on  specific  issues, 
boA  tlieoretical  and  applied  Areas  covered  include  attention,  percep- 
tion, langu^e,  andfriiiiking.  Usually  ofieredevery  spring.  Prerequi- 
site: graduate  standing  or  permission  of  instructor. 
PSYC-S90  Independent  Reading  Course  in  Psychology  (1-6) 
Prerequisite:  permission  of  instructor  and  department  chair. 
PS YC-597 Topics  in  Psychology (3)  Topics  vary  by  section,  maybe 
repeated  for  credit  with  dififerent  topic.  Each  section  is  an  intensive 
course  in  a  speciali2Ed  area  of  psychology.  Usually  offered  every 
term.  Prerequisite:  permission  of  instructor 
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PSYC-598  Seminar  in  Behavior,  Cognition,  and  Neurosclence  (3) 

Topics  vary  by  section,  may  be  repeated  fijr  credit  witfidifferenttopic. 
Examination  of  neuroscience  issues  through  articles,  texts,  and  group 
presentations.  The  course  extends  (he  foundations  established  in  flie 
core  cumculum  and  demonstrates  their  application  to  cutting  edge 
and  controversial  research.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite: 
graduate  standing  or  permission  of  instructor. 

Graduate  Courses 

PSYC-609  Ethics  and  Professional  Practices  (3)  Theoretical  and 
conceptual  questions  and  social  problems  in  the  area  of  elhics  and 
professional  practice.  Ethical  standards,  codes,  and  legislation  of  psy- 
chologists and  related  professions,  and  ethical  problems  of  commu- 
nity mental  health  are  examined.  Prerequisite:  permission  of 
instructor. 

PSYC-618Principlesof  Neuropsychological  Assessment  (3)  In- 
troduces theoretical  and  empirical  principles  of  neuropsychological 
assessment.  Erryhasis  on  developing  skills  ofbehavioral  and  cogni- 
tive observation  coupled  with  an  understanding  of  the  underlying 
ftmctional  oigan  izBtion  of  the  human  nervous  system.  Students  study 
representative  tests  and,  in  the  laboratory  and/or  in  supervised  clinical 
settings,  practice  their  administration,  scoring,  and  inteiprelahon. 
Usually  oflfered  alternate  tails.  Prerequisite:  PSYC-518,  PSYC-633 
and  pennission  of  instructor 

PSYC-630  Psychothra^py :  Theory,  Research,  and  Practice  (3)  A 
survey  of  research  bterature  relevant  to  the  therapist,  the  client,  the  re- 
lationship and  process  of  psychotherapy.  Major  theoretical  orienta- 
tions and  techniques  are  reviewed.  Usually  offered  every  fall. 
PSYC-633  Psychological  Assessment  I  (3)  Introduces  students  to 
basic  principles  ofpsychological  assessment.  Emphasizes  conceptual 
issues  much  more  than  practical  applications,  though  substantive 
psychological  research  is  used  to  illustrate  the  concepts.  Helps  stu- 
dents leam  how  to  critically  evaluate,  and  contribute  to,  knowledge 
regarding  measurement  of  psychological  ftmctioning.  Usually  of- 
fered every  fall. 

PSYC-6S2  Assessment  of  Intellectual  Function  and  Personality 
(3)  Introduction  to  administration  and  interpretation  of  WAIS-III, 
MMPI-II,  and  Structured  Clinical  Interview  fijr  DSM-FV.  Also  in- 
cludes integration  across  tests,  holistic  case  conceptualizahon ,  and  re- 
port writing.  Usually  offered  every  fall  Prerequisite:  PSYC-55I, 
PSYC-633,  and  permission  of  instructor. 

PSYC-653  Advanced  Assessment:  Projective  Personality  (3)  Re- 
view of  the  Rorschach,  TAT,  and  other  projective  tests.  Integration 
and  interpretation  of  projective  tests  in  conjunction  with  interview 
and  intelligence  data  and  otiier  testing.  Includes  report  writing  and 
hands-on  assessment  experience.  Usually  offered  alternate  springs. 
Prerequisite:  PSYC-633  andPSYC-652,  or  permission  ofinstructor. 
PSYC-654  Advanced  Assessment:  Integrative  Battery  (3)  This 
advanced  testing  course  buiWs  on  PSYC-633  and  PSYC-652.  Stu- 
dents are  trained  to  administer  batteries  of  tests,  score  tfiem,  and  write 
r^iortsthat  integrate  the  findings  fiom  ttie  tests.  Usually  offered  alter- 
nate springs.  Prerequisite:  PSYC-633  and  PSYC-652,  or  permission 
ofinstructor 

PSVC-«80  Experioitial  Psychotherapy  Practicum  I  (3)  Inter- 
viewing techniques  and  practice  in  skills  related  to  counseling  psy- 
chotherapy by  systematic  exposure  to  critical  elements  in  interviews 
tinough  supervision  and  guided  observHtion.  Usually  offered  every 
fell.  Prerequisite:  pemnssion  of  instructor  Note:  may  be  taken 
pass/fail  only. 


PSYC-681  Experiential  Psychotherapy  Practicum  D  (3)  Contin- 
uation of  PSYC-680.  Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite:  per 
mission  ofinstructor.  Note:  may  be  taken  pass/&il  only. 
PSYC-690  Independent  Study  Project  in  Psychology  (1-6)  Pre- 
requisite:  pennission  ofinstructor  and  department  chair. 
PSYC-692  Cooperative  Education  FleW  Experience  (3-6)  Pre- 
requisite: permissionofdepartmeittchairand  Cooperative  Eiducation 
oflice. 

PSYC-698  Directed  Research  (3-6)  May  be  repeded  for  credit. 
May  not  be  used  in  place  ofPSYC-796,  PSYC-797,  PSYC-798,  or 
PSYC-799.  Usually  offered  evay  tenn. 
PSYC-710  Behavior  Therapy  Practicum  I  (3)  Review  ofbdia  vior 
therapy  and  cognitive-behavioral  techniques.  Supervision  and 
co-therapy  in  application  oftechniques.  Usually  offered  every  spring. 
Prerequisite:  admission  to  clinical  psychology  doctoral  program. 
Note:  may  be  taken  pass/fail  only. 

PSYC-711  Behavior  Therapy  Practicum  II  (3)  Review  of  behav^ 
ior  therapy  and  cognitive-behavioral  techniques.  Supervision  and 
co-therapy  in  appbcation  of  teclmiques.  Usually  offered  every  tenn. 
Prerequisite:  admission  to  clinical  psychology  doctoral  program. 
Note:  may  be  taken  pass^fail  only. 

PSYC-791  Psychodynamic  Psychotherapy  Practicum  I  (3) 
Usually  offered  every  fall.  Prerequisite:  permission  of  instructor. 
Note:  may  be  taken  pass/fail  only. 

PSYC-792  Psychodynamic  Psychotherapy  Practicum  II  (3) 
Usually  offered  eveiy  spring.  Prerequisite:  pemiission  ofinstructor. 
Note:  may  be  taken  pass''fail  only. 

PSYC-7%  Master"^  Thesis  Seminar  (3)  Note:  may  be  taken 
pass/fail  only. 

PSYC-797  Master's  Thesis  Research  (1-3)  Prerequisite: 
PSYC-796 

PSYC-798  Doctoral  DissertatioD  Seminar  (3)  Note:  may  be 
taken  pass/fail  only. 

PSYC-799  Doctoral  Dissertation  Research  (1-9)  Prerequisite: 
PSYC-798. 

Public  Administration 

Undergraduate  Courses 

PUAD-260  Administrative  Politics  (3)  An  introduction  to 
American  pubKc  admini^ration  and  the  executive  branch  of  gov- 
ernment. Emphasis  on  the  politics  of  administiation  and  on  the  re- 
lationship of  ttie  bineaucracy  with  cKentele  groups.  Congress,  the 
White  House,  and  the  puHic.  Usualfy  offered  once  a  year. 
FTJAD-343  OrganKing  Public  Services  (3)  An  idroduction  to 
the  ftieory  and  practice  of  organizing  ttie  modem  state  and  acfaiving 
puUic  policies.  The  course  examines  the  evolution  of  the  nxidem 
administrative  state,  togeftier  with  the  organizational  theories  fljat 
characterize  and  influence  its  development.  Usually  offered  eveiy 
spring. 

Graduate  and  Advanced  Undergraduate  Ctourses 
PUAD-560  Intergovernmental  Relations  (3)  The  political,  fiscal, 
and  administrative  relationships  which  help  to  shape  fte  complex  in- 
teigovemmental  system.  Federal,  stale,  local,  and  other  jurisdictions 
are  examined  concerning  their  effect  on  intagoveramental  systems. 
Usually  offered  every  fall.  Prerequisite:  GOVT-I20  or  GOVT-110 
for  undergraduates. 
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PUAD-S90  Independent  Reading  Course  In  Public  Administra- 
tion (1-6)  Prerequisite:  permission  of  instructor  and  department 
chair. 

Graduate  Coirses 

PUAD-010  Introduction  to  Experiential  Education  and  the 
Learning  Community  (0)  An  inbtxiuction  to  the  concepts  of  ex- 
periential education.  The  group  learning  piocess  is  used  to  acquaint 
students  with  flie  core  learning  philosophy  of  the  AU/NTL  pro- 
gram It  ircludes  an  introduction  to  the  learning  oomrrunity  and  the 
piogramUsuallyoflfered  every  spring  andsuiranerAfo/e-  required 
orientaticn  for  AU/NTL  MS.  in  Oiganization  DevelopriBnt.  No 
credit  giwn  toward  degree  requireirBnt.  Must  be  taken  pass/faiL 
PUAD-601  Methods  of  Ph>bkm  Sotvingl  (3)Theuse  of  analyti- 
cal techniques  to  solve  problems  in  policy  analysis  and  public  ad- 
rrdnistiBtiDn.  Defining  problems,  choosingappropriale  tecliiiques, 
and  understanding  be  limits  of  quantitative  approadies.  Usually 
offered  every  term. 

PUAD-602  Methods  of  IVoblem  SoMng  11  (J)  Continuation  of 
PUAD-601 .  Students  improve  their  ability  to  analyze  and  solve 
puUic  problems  using  analytical  tedmiques.  Usually  offetwi  every 
temi  Prerequisite:  PUAD-601. 

PUAD-ti03  Policy  Formation  and  Implementation  (3)  Using  case 
studies,  tfiis  course  illuminates  ttie  theory  and  dynamics  underiying 
the  creation  of  pubUc  policies  and  tfie  means  by  which  they  are  car- 
ried out  Examines  the  roles  and  relationships  of  individuals,  interest 
groups,  political  institutions,  and  non-govemmental  org^izations  in 
elevating  issues  to  the  policy  agenda  and  influencing  the  creation  of 
policies;  administrative  andpolitical  issues  affecting  ttie  implwnenla- 
tion  of  public  policies;  and  the  difficulties  of  policy  implementation. 
Usually  offered  every  term. 

PUAD-604  Public  Program  Evaluation  (3)  Introduction  to  the 
elerrentsof  policy  and  program anafysis  fca-  public  program  man- 
agers. Notmative  crfteria  fijr  program  evaluation;  systematic  strst- 
egies  for  assessing  and  measuring  the  effects  ofprogram  ekmeils 
and  polii^  changes,  and  logic  and  limitations.  Usually  offered  ev- 
ery term.  Prerequisite:  PUAD-602. 

PU  AD-605  Problon  Solving  for  Manners  (3)  The  use  of  analyti- 
cal techniques  by  managers  to  resolve  issues  involving  the  creation  or 
implementation  of  pubhc  policies.  Usually  offered  every  term. 
PUAD-606  Foundationsof  Policy  Analysis  (3)  Distiibutional  ef- 
fects, extwnaliies,  and  the  role  of  risk  and  uncertainty  in  policy 
analysis.  Cdteria  fordioice,  nonnative  roles  for  analysis,  and  using 
informaticxi  and  social  wdfare  criteria  in  making  policy  decisions. 
Usually  offered  eveiy  fall  Pierequisite:  PUAD-630. 
PUAD-607  Economics  and  PoUticsof  Public  Policy  (3)  Applies 
basic  normative  and  positive  theories  of  public  policy  learned  in 
PUAD-606  to  specific  policy  areas,  including  social  welfere  and 
regulatorypolicies.  Includes  environmental  policy,  educaticn,  wel- 
fare, healti  care,  EEO  and  discnmin^tion,  traiifportatiDn,  cable  TV, 
arxi  drug  policy,  depending  on  student  interests.  Uaially  ofiered 
every  qjring.  Prerequisite:  PUAD-606. 

PUAD-608  Comparative  Administrative  Systems  (3)  An  ex- 
amination of  governmental  administrative  systems  in  Europe, 
Noith  and  Soufli  America,  Asia,  and  Afiica.  The  focus  is  en  these 
institutions  as  subsystems  of  national  and  intonatioiBl  economic 
and  political  systems  The  enq:tesis  is  on  tie  conparative  analyas 


of  adninislratian  in  capitalist  irdustrialized  nations,  socialist  na- 
tions, and  the  Third  World  Usually  offered  every  spring. 
PUAD-609  Topics  in  PubUc  Management  (3)  Topics  vary  by  sec- 
tion, may  be  repeated  tor  credit  with  difierent  topic.  The  transfi>rma- 
tion  of  law  and  public  policy  into  operational  activities  and  its 
administiBtive  challenges.  Topics  offered  include  the  new  public 
management;  privatization  and  contracting  out  perfomiance  man- 
agement; cross-cultural  administration;  the  management  of 
"wicked"  public  policies;  and  tiaditKinal  and  non-conventional  tools 
fi;)r  delivering  public  services.  Usually  otfered  every  term. 
PUAIV610ManagementAnalysis(3)  Analysis  of  inanagement  is- 
sues affecting  laige-scale  governmental  institutions  and  other  organi- 
zations that  administer  pubbc  policies,  including  the  replacement  of 
"old"  public  administration  practices  with  the  "new"  public  manage- 
ment. Also  includes  diagnosis  of  orgamzational  and  programmatic 
breakdowns;  analysis  of  ahemative  refoms;  contributions  of  Ae 
public  management  literature;  challenges  of  effedive  public  man- 
agement; and  prospects  tor  improving  the  provision  of  public  gpods 
and  services.  CapstonecoursefortheM.PA.cot^synthesizesover- 
all  subject  matter  and  helps  prepare  students  for  the  comprehensive 
examinatioa  UsuaOy  offered  every  tenn. 
PUAD-611  Government  and  Non-Profit  Informatics  (3)  The 
use  of  information  tedinotogy  in  public  service  organizations.  la- 
chides  basic  concepts  and  terminology,  government  and  ncm-proffi 
applications,  ffie  systems  approach  to  cH^aii2BticnaI  processes,  da- 
tabase concepts,  web-engineOTng,  decision  support,  iBer  involve- 
ment, meft»dok)gies  for  developing  operating  systems,  and  fiituie 
trends.  Usually  offered  evay  fall. 

PUAD-612  PuUic  Administration  in  the Ptolicy  Process  0)  The 
netvM3rks  of  accountability  that  public  service  managers  utilize  to 
build  support  for  their  piograiTB,  and  the  basic  organization  and 
management  concepts  that  guide  the  woikof  piblic  service  man- 
agers. Includes  flie  history  and  developmei*  of  public  administra- 
tion, administrative  reform,  agency  culture,  canparative  public 
administration,  the  meaning  of  public  service  and  public  trust,  and 
normative  ethical  standards  and  judganent  Usually  offered  every 

PUAD-613  Administration  of  IntematioDal  Programs  ^  Ot^ 

gani2atioiBl  and  adnini^rative  proHems  of  progtBm  manage- 
ment in  an  interdependent  world.  The  administration  of 
government  programs  in  devek^ping  coudries  and  ttie  msBiage- 
ment  of  international  organizations.  The  effects  of  development 
programs  and  the  coisequenoes  of  alternative  management  stiate- 
gies.  Usually  offered  every  fall. 

PUAD-614  Development  Management  (3)  The  problems  ofad- 
ministering  public  fnograras  in  developing  countries  and  themetti- 
ods  by  which  development  projects  are  carried  out  For  foreign 
students  who  will  be  returning  Id  developing  countries  as  well  as 
for  Americans  interested  in  international  administiatian.  Usually 
offered  every  spring. 

PUAD-615  Public-PHvate  Partne(shq>s  (3)  The  provision  of 
public  services  takes  place  through  a  variety  of  forms,  including 
nonprofit  organizaticns  and  business  firms  This  course  examines 
the  political,  managerial,  legal,  financial,  and  ethical  issues  in- 
volved in  utilizing  non-govemmental  organizations  for  the  deliv- 
ery of  puUic  services,  including  tiie  pnocesses  fordeddmg  when  to 
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involve  them  and  how  to  monitor  ibeir  perfinmanoe.  Usually  of- 
fered evay  qring. 

PUAD-616  L^al  Basb  of  Public  Administratioii  (3)  The  judi- 
cial and  legislative  oversi^t  of  puHic  service  managers;  adminis- 
trative procedures  and  rule  making;  managaial  liability;  legal 
lequiremBnts  of  administrative  systems;  public  anployment  and 
labor  law;  merit  system  law;  international  humm  ri^ts  law;  con- 
stitutional canstraints  on  public  service  mangeis;  and  standaids  of 
eddcs  based  in  the  law.  Usually  oflEered  every  fell  and  summet 
PUAD-617  IVoject  ManagcmeDt  (3)  Fundanenlal  ooDcepts  of 
project  managemeil  for  canTing  out  disaete  operations  in  go  vem- 
ment  agencies,  non-profit  organizations,  or  private  sectororganiza- 
tions  providing  public  services.  Project  design,  planning, 
sdieduling,  systems  engineering,  cost  estimation,  iiawvation,  and 
processes  for  conducting  higlnisk  operations  in  risk-averee  envi- 
ronments. UsuaUy  offered  every  spring. 
PUAD-618  Management  Workshop  (1-3)  Topics  vary  by  sec- 
tion, may  be  repeated  for  credit  with  different  topic.  Fto  vides  prac- 
tical instmction  in  ^cific  skills  for  implementing  programs  in  ttie 
public  sector  and  non-profit  management,  including  auditing; 
management  of  volunteers;  workplace  diversity;  government  con- 
tracting; and  effective  comtmnicatioiL  Usually  offered  every 
summer 

PUAI>619  Ethical  Issues  in  PubUc  PoUcy  (3)  Consideration  of  the 
ediical  issues  that  arise  in  the  formation  and  implementation  of  pubHc 
policy.  Includes  the  use  of  ethical  standaids  as  a  gu  ide  to  pubUc  policy 
making,  how  fliey  differ  fiom  ottier  approaches  to  decision  nsking, 
and  analysis  of  specific  ethical  controversies  and  challenges.  UsuaUy 
offered  every  term. 

PUAD-620  Public  Marketing  and  Strategic  Communication 
(15)  Principles  of  marketing  and  strategic  communication  used  by 
government  agencies  to  identify  features  of  government  perfoniBnoe 
relevant  to  citizens;  market  government  services;  bring  about 
changes  in  citizen  behavior,  and  enhance  the  image  of  government 
agencies.  The  conceptual  and  tiieoretical  fitimewoik  for  developing 
communication  campaigns  aimed  at  advancing  public  policy.  Also 
includes  marketing  teclmiques  such  as  focus  groups  and  surveys  to 
identify  the  causes  of  social  behavior  as  well  as  citizen  preferences 
and  needs.  Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite:  admission  to 
Executive  MPA  program. 

PUAD-621  Topics  in  Executive  Management  (1-3)  Topics  vary  by 
section,  may  be  repeated  for  credit  with  different  topic.  Topics  include 
developments  in  areas  such  as  planning,  organizing,  staffing,  tnfoi^ 
mation  technology,  program  implementation,  exec  uti ve  management 
and  leadership,  and  international  administration.  UsuaDy  offered  ev- 
ery teim  Prerequisite:  admission  to  Executive  MPA  program. 
PUAD-622  Leadership  for  Executives  (3)  By  focusing  on  the  lead- 
ership skills  of  class  members,  this  course  is  designed  to  sharpen  the 
capabilities  of  executives  to  lead  and  manage  otheis.  Students  exam- 
ine their  own  managerial  style,  methods  of  communication,  tech- 
niques of  motivation,  delegation  of  wok,  and  approaches  to  group 
leadership.  Class  exercises  are  used  to  illustrate  research  findings 
fiom  the  behavioral  sciences.  Usually  offered  every  fell.  Prerequisite: 
admission  to  Executive  MPAprogram. 

FUAO-623Ehiecutivent>bkni  Solving  (3)  In  ftiscouisekeyex- 
ecutives  study  the  irethods  for  gathering  and  analyzing  informa- 
tion in  ways  that  lead  toward  nuree&ctivB  andaccurate  decisions. 
Specific  techniques  for  analyzing  public  polides  aid  evaluating 


agency  perfoimance  are  examined.  During  this  course  each  key 
executive  develops  a  prospectus  for  analyzing  a  program  or  activ- 
ity within  his  or  her  own  agency.  Usually  offered  every  aanmer. 
Prerequisite:  admission  to  Executive  MPA  program. 
PU  AD-624  Budgeting  and  Financial  Man^ement  (3)  The  use  of 
the  executive  budget  as  a  device  for  management  planning  and  con- 
trol is  the  focus  of  this  course  on  public  financial  management  Key 
executives  develop  their  skills  in  understanding  different  budgetary 
systems,  the  elements  of  budget  review  and  execution,  and  various 
strategies  and  tactics  employed  by  participants  in  the  budgetary  pro- 
cess. Usually  offered  every  611.  Prerequisite:  admission  to  Executive 
MPAprogram. 

PU  AD-625  Analysis  and  Evaluation  (3)  The  broad  set  of  research 
activities  essential  for  designing,  implementing,  and  appraising  tiie 
usefiilness  of  government  programs.  Students  assess  die  effective- 
ness and  efficiency  of  innovative  initiatives,  as  well  as  programs  al- 
ready in  place,  and  gain  skills  critical  in  implementing  the 
Government  PCTftsmance  and  Results  Act  Usually  offered  every 
teim.  Prerequisite:  admission  to  Executive  MPA  program. 
PU  AD-626  Legal  Issues  in  PubUc  Administration  (3)  This  course 
deals  with  the  legal  basis  of  government  authority  and  the  ways  in 
which  legal  processes  autfiorize  yet  limit  executive  action.  Using 
statute  and  case  law,  key  executives  study  the  delegatioa  of  legisla- 
tive power,  rule-making,  administrative  appeals,  and  judicial  review. 
Attention  is  focused  on  the  legal  issues  in  which  key  executives  are 
most  likely  to  become  involved  Usually  offered  every  spring.  Pre- 
requisite: admission  to  Executive  MPA  program. 
PUAD-627  Politics,  Policymaking,  and  Public  Administration 
(3)  Key  executives  examine  the  relationship  of  the  legislative  pro- 
cess, congressional  oversight,  and  EOP/OMB  review  and  approval 
to  the  administration  of  govemmait  policy.  They  study  respoDse  to 
pressure  groups,  clientele  groups,  and  the  general  pubbc.  Executives 
also  address  their  relation  ship  to  political  executives,  the  political  ba- 
sisofgovemmentoiganization,  and  the  difficulties  of  iiteragency  co- 
ordination. Usually  offered  every  fell.  Prerequisite:  admission  to 
Executive  MPA  program . 

PU  AI>628  Executive  Skill  Modules  (1-2)  Topics  vary  by  secticm, 
may  be  repeated  for  credit  with  different  topic.  Participation  in  this 
program  sequence  is  designed  to  improve  the  practical  skills  tfiat 
top-level  oiecutives  use  on  their  jobs.  Among  the  modules  available 
to  participants  are  computer  literacy  for  executives,  executive  speak- 
ing, effective  writing,  and  executive  health  and  fitness.  Usually  of- 
fered every  fell  and  summer.  Prerequisite:  admission  to  Executive 
MPAprogram. 

PUAD-629  Symposium  on  Executive  Management  (2)  This 
course  focuses  on  the  integration  of  the  public  executive  role  with  the 
work  of  the  oiganization  from  tiie  macro,  or  institutional,  perspective. 
As  the  capstone  course,  it  focuses  on  flie  perspectives  of  executive 
management  effectiveness  that  emerge  fiiom  flie  four  Key  Executive 
Program  study  tracks.  Usually  ofered  every  spring.  Prerequisite:  ad- 
mission to  Executive  MPAprogram. 

PUAD-630  Public  Man^eriai  E^nmomics  (3)  MicToecononic 
theory  as  a  fiBmework  for  under^anding  the  problems  of  pubKc 
managers  Resource  scarcity,  consumer  behavior;  prodiction,  cost, 
econoinics  of  efficient  maiagemrait,  opersdon  of  product  markets 
under  conpetition  and  monopoly,  labor  markets,  maiket  feiluie, 
and  public  goods.  Lfeually  offered  every  tarn. 
PU  AD-631  Financing  Government  Services  (3)  May  be  repeated 
for  credit  with  different  topic  (taxation  or  expenditure  analysis).  The 
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practice  of  public  finance  and  expenditure  analysis.  Taxation  exam- 
ines revenue  mstrunents  and  dieir  administration,  as  well  as  general 
principks  of  pubbc  finance.  Expenditure  analysis  focuses  on  public 
sector  expenditures  and  the  dcnund  for  government  services  m  areas 
such  as  education,  transportation,  infrastructure,  public  safety,  health, 
and  social  support.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite. 
PUAD-630  or  equivalent. 

PUAD-632  Budget  and  Cost  Analysis  (3)  Analysis  of  budget 
proposals,  cost  estirtBtiaii,  peitbtiiBnce  bud^ting,  cost-benefit 
ana^sis,  cut-back  iTBnageroent,  rediKing  the  cost  of  govanmeii, 
pridng  puHic  services,  and  basic  govermnent  accounting.  Usually 
ofiered  every  ^ring 

PUAD-633  Financial  Aspectsof  Public  Management  (3)  An  in- 
trodiction  to  the  fundamentals  of  financial  aspects  of  public  man- 
agement. Includes  public  sector  budgeting  and  budgetary 
processes,  budget  execution  and  coiliol,  financial  administraticD, 
financial  staterrEnts  and  accomting  reporting  and  auditing  sys- 
tems, user  fees,  pricing  public  services,  and  debt.  Usually  oflTered 
every  temi 

PUAIX634  Acquisition  Man^ement  (15-3)  Provides  students 
wifli  flie  requisite  unda^tanding  to  exercise  leverage  in  both  the 
award  and  administration  phases  of  the  acquisition  cycle.  How  to  in- 
fluence outcomes  that  fiirlher  programnatic  goals  in  support  of  pub- 
lic policy  objectives.  Basic  rules,  regulations,  laws,  and  directives  and 
edncal  considerations  are  covered  with  respect  to  both  competitive 
and  sole  source  acquisitions.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Note: 
3-<aedit  ofTering  requires  more  in-depth  study  and  provides  fcr 
mote  class  coiiact  time.  Prerequisite:  admission  to  Executive  MPA 
program. 

PUAD-635  Capital  Project  Analysis  and  Financing  (3)  Economic 
and  fiscal  analysis  as  applied  to  capital  projects.  Assessing  economic 
and  social  benefits  of  projects  with  multi-year  costs  and  benefits, 
structuring  project  financing,  capital  market  considerations, 
cost-benefit  analysis,  financial  and  fiscal  impact  analysis,  project 
planning  and  siting,  and  analysis  of  actual  projects.  Offered  inegu- 
hAy.  Prerequisite:  PUAD-630  and  PUAD-633. 
PUAD-636  Strategic  Fiscal  Planning  (3)  How  to  analy2E  the  fi- 
nandal  health  of  state  and  local  govonmoits  and  oter  pubUc  or- 
ganizations and  develop  remedies  tor  financial  problems. 
Financial  condition  is  related  to  expendituie,  revenue,  and  borrow- 
ing decisions;  the  economic  base  and  needs  of  the  comnunity; 
capital  maiket^  puffic  enployees;  and  Ibe  oveiaU  eoononiic  sys- 
tem Ofiered  irregularly  Note:  a  course  in  finaixaal  management  is 
recocnmQided. 

PUAD-637  Pii>tic  Mant^erid  Macroecononacs  (3)  An  intro 
duc^on  to  macroeconornic  theory  and  appUcations  as  a  basis  for 
understanding  the  financial  enviromnent  of  piibUc  managpmenL 
Baac  models  for  short-  and  loog-nn  forecasting  of  revenue  and 
expenditues.  The  business  cycle  and  political  ttiBories  for  explaii- 
ing  fiscal  patterns  at  the  federal,  state,  and  local  levela  Credit  mar- 
kets, intaest  rates,  and  debt  managemoit  Ofiered  irregularly. 
Prerequisile:  PUAD-630  or  equivalent. 
PUAD-638  Human  Resource  Management  for  Executives  (IS) 
How  executives  exoicise  discretion  in  flie  application  of  human  re- 
source policy  to  enhance  organizational  effectiveness.  Subjects  cov- 
ered include  labor/management  relations,  merit-based  staffing, 
perfomence  management,  employee  selection,  EEC,  en^loyeerela- 


bons,  and  other  workplace  issues.  Usually  offered  every  spring. 
Prerequisite:  admission  to  Executive  MPA  program. 
PUAD-639  Ethics  for  PubUc  Mmi^i^  (15)  Explores  ethical  pK- 
tosophy  and  its  implications  for  executive  action  and  decision  mak- 
ing. Includes  conceptions  of  the  public  trust,  conflicting  interests, 
ends  and  means,  deception,  personal  integrity,  work  place  civility, 
and  the  need  for  government  to  keep  its  promises.  Using  case  studies, 
students  examine  the  epical  in^lications  of  alternative  courses  of  ac- 
tion. Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite:  admissioD  to  Execu- 
tive MPA  program. 

PUAD-640  Leadership  (3)  This  course  deals  with  significant  theo- 
ries of  leadership  and  human  motivation  that  have  shaped  current  ap- 
plications in  human  resources.  Emphasis  is  on  those  aspects  of 
huirsnistic  psychology  most  applicable  to  individual  and  group  be- 
havior in  management  Usually  offered  every  teim.  Prerequisite:  ad- 
mission to  Ihe  M.S.  in  Oiganization  Development  program. 
PUAD-641  Methods  of  Problem  Solving  (3)  An  introduction  to 
quantitativemeflxxkofanalysis  and  problem  solving.  Students  leara 
about  different  applications  to  training  and  oiganization  developmoit 
such  as  assessing  trainingneeds,  evaluation  designs,  and  survey  tech- 
niques. Usually  offered  es'eiy  term.  Prerequisite:  admission  to  the 
M.S.  in  Oiganization  Development  program. 
PlI  AD-642  Organization  Dynanics  (3)  This  course  focuses  on  tfie 
structure  and  dynamics  of  organi^ntions  as  complex  systems.  It  em- 
phasizes  the  interaction  of  social,  technological,  and  environmenlal 
fectors  suchas  economics,  politics,  and  maiket  dynamics  with  an  or- 
ganization's operational  fitnctions.  Includes  organizations  as  dy- 
namic open  systems,  organizational  design  and  structure, 
contingency  theories  of  organization,  conflict  aixl  coordination  in  or- 
^nizations,  and  the  relationship  of  the  individual  and  tfie  organia- 
tion.  Usually  offered  every  terra  Prerequisite'  admissicn  to  the  M.S . 
in  Oiganiation  Development  program. 

PUAD-644  Interventions  in  Organizational  Devefopment  (3) 
This  course  looks  at  a  number  of  theories  of  change,  including  resis- 
tance to  change.  The  course  provides  opportunities  to  understand  and 
to  experience  laige  system  interventions,  which  help  to  facilitate 
transfoimative  change.  Students  work  with  tfie  latest  technologies  to 
help  bring  about  change  in  oiganizations  and  communities.  UsuaDy 
offered  every  spring  and  summer.  Prerequisite:  admission  to  the 
M.S.  in  Orgairization  Devek^iment  program. 
PUAD-646  Consultation  sblls  (3)  This  course  provides  studeiis 
wifli  tfie  opportunity  to  prartice  consuhation  with  local  clients.  Stu- 
dents develop  their  skills  in  client  contact,  contracting,  diagnosis,  in- 
tervention, feedback  and  follow-up,  team  building,  and  the  delivery 
of  services  to  a  client,  and  become  clearer  about  their  own  consulta- 
tion style  and  level  of  expertise.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Prereq- 
uisite: admission  to  the  M.S.  Oiganization  Development  program. 
PU  AD-648  Group  Theory  and  Facilitation  (3)  This  course  devel- 
ops training  skills  and  understanding  of  the  basic  theories  of  labora- 
tory education  and  group  dynamics.  Each  student  diagnoses  his  or 
her  training  style  aixi  its  effectiveiKSs;  learns  about  needs  assesanent 
techniques;  develops  design  skills;  and  tests  his  or  her  diagnostic 
skills.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite:  admission  to  fte 
M.S.  Organization  Development  program. 
PUAD-649  Studies  in  Human  Resource  Management  (1-3) 
Topics  vary  by  section,  may  be  repeated  for  credit  witti  different 
topic.  Rotating  topics  including  international  human  resource  devel- 
opiiKnt;  ccnflict  resolution  for  human  resource  devebpment  and 
buikiing  effective  work  teams  for  human  resource  development. 
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Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite:  adirrissioo  to  flie  MS.  O^ 
ganization  Development  program. 

PUAD-650  Leado-ship  in  a  Chai^g  Workplace  (3)  Students 
develop  their  leadership  style  and  capacity.  lochides  supervision, 
niotivation,  team-building,  group  dynamics,  communication 
skills,  conflid  resolution,  effective  work  relatioosfaipe,  etiployee 
development,  and  diversty.  Usually  offeied  every  temL 
PUAI>^2  Facilitation  and  Ibam  Development  (3)  Strategies 
from  the  behavioral  sciences  that  are  losed  to  improve  the  effective- 
ness of  individuals,  teams,  and  organizations.  Includes  data  collec- 
tion and  feetSjack,  groiq>  process  obsaration,  team  building, 
conflict  management,  and  professicnal  issues.  Usually  offered  ev- 
ery fall  and  summer. 

PUAIV653  Hie  Individual  and  the  Organization  Q)  This 
course  focuses  on  three  majw  framewoite  for  understanding  pro- 
ductive and  dysfimctional  behaviors  in  crgani2ations;  the  behav- 
ioral, BP.  Skiiner,  the  psychoanalytic,  Sigmmd  Freud  and  Carl 
Jung;  and  the  humaiistic,  Cari  Roga^.  Studeits  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  ^)ply  fcese  theories  to  ftieir  own  Kves  and  \M3ik  situations. 
Oflbred  irregularly. 

PUAD-654  Organization  Di^noas  and  Change  Qi)  Alternative 
theories  and  methods  of  interventiondesigned  t>  bring  about  effec- 
tive orgaDizatJon  change.  Students  develop  skills  by  applyiig  theo- 
ries and  models  to  orgsnization  cases.  Usually  offered  every 
spring.  Prerequisite:  PUAD-650  or  equivalent 
PUAD-655  Managing  Labor  Management  Relations  (3)  Undei^ 
standing  the  rules  governing  labormanagementrelalionsinthepublic 
sector  in  order  to  make  law  fill  strategic  and  tactical  decisions.  Ap- 
plying the  rules  to  create  and  manage  labor  management  relation- 
ships that  maxim i2B  government  productivity,  public  satisfaction,  and 
employee  fulfillment.  Usually  offered  every  spring. 
PUAD-656  Man^jng  Diversity  (3)  Focuses  on  the  challenges 
managers  fece  as  they  leam  to  work  creatively  and  effectively  with  a 
diverse,  multicultural  wotkfiaioe.  The  dimensions  of  diversity  and 
people  who  are  different,  and  the  ways  to  become  a  more  innovative 
and  appropriate  manager  of  difference  are  examined  and  explored. 
Offered  irr^ularly. 

PUAD-657  Managing  Organizational  Tk°ansfonnation  (3)  Sys- 
tematic methods  fcir  identifying  organi2ational  realities,  discovering 
root  causes  of  under-performing  agencies,  analyzing  business  pro 
cesses  in  public  service  institutions,  and  designing  a  transfortTBtional 
performance  improvement  agenda.  Areas  of  emphasis  include  pro- 
cess re-engineering,  data  collection  techniques,  businesses  case  anal- 
ysis, and  methods  of  diagnosis,  training  and  consulting.  Usually 
offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite.  PUAD-605  or  equivalent. 
PUAD-6S8  Managing  Cbnflkt  (3)  This  course  addresses  the  dy- 
namics of  conflict  in  oiganizations  at  tiiree  levek  interpersonal, 
woric  group,  and  inter-gtoup.  The  origins,  manifestation,  and  evo- 
lution of  conflict  in  organizations  are  examined.  Gasses  inter- 
sperse eaqjerioitial  activities  witti  discussions  of  cases  and  theory. 
Participants  develop  skills,  knowledge,  strategies,  and 
self-awaeness  to  use  in  diagnosing  and  managing  conflicts  at 
wodc.  Offered  irregulariy. 

PUAI>659  Action  Learning  for  Executives  (15)  Action  learning 
is  a  group  and  leadership  process  that  solves  oigan  izational  problems 
in  real  time.  This  course  provides  students  with  tfie  knowledge  and 
skills  to  understand  die  theoiy  and  practice  of  action  learning  and  pre- 
pare a  proposal  to  conduct  an  action  learning  project  for  the  executive 


MPA  comprehensive  examination.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Pre- 
requisite: admission  to  Executive  MPA  program. 
PUAD-665  Human  Resource  Management  Strategies  (3)  Pol- 
icies and  managerial  pTt)cesses  for  dealing  with  personnel,  includ- 
ing stafBng,  po-sormel  development,  classification,  perfonnatwe 
appraisal,  equal  employment  opportmity,  and  labor-^tBnagement 
relations.  Usually  offered  every  fall 

PU  AD-674  Practicum  Research  Project  (1 5)  Focus  on  an  organi- 
zational problem  in  luman  resource  development,  and  using  tech- 
niques (qualitative  or  quantitative  or  both)  in  organizational 
diagnosis,  intervention  and  change,  and  evaluatioa  Students  woik 
under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  mentor.  Usually  offered  every  term. 
Prerequisite:  admission  to  tfie  M.S .  Organization  Development  pro- 
gram. 

PUAD-675  Organization  Analysis  and  Sti^t^ies  (3)  An  intro- 
duction to  planning  flieory,  an  overview  of  efforts  at  gpvemmental 
planning  in  the  United  States;  an  analysis  of  the  tedmiquesused  to 
develop  and  inplement  organizatiotBl  planning  and  control  sys- 
tems; and  an  examination  of  individual  and  groiq3  resistance  Id 
planning  atxl  be  inplications  of  this  for  public  administration. 
Usually  offered  evay  term.  Prerequisite:  admission  to  ttie  M.S. 
Organization  Devekipment  program 

PU AD-677  Introduction  to  Organizational  Development  (3)  The 
practice  of  organizational  development.  Students  are  given  an  over- 
view of  tfie  theory,  tenrrinology,  and  literature  of  oiganizational  de- 
velopment, leam  about  various  diagnostic  and  intervention  tools,  and 
have  the  opportunity  to  plan  ftjr  the  application  of  what  they  have 
learned  in  flieir  own  oiganizations.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Pre- 
requisite: admission  to  the  M.S.  in  Organization  Devekipment  pro- 
gram. 

PUAD-679  Studies  in  Human  Resource  DevdopmeDt  (1-3) 
Topics  vary  by  section,  tray  be  repeated  for  credit  with  different 
topic.  Rotating  topics,  inchidinglaborrelations  for  human  resouroe 
devdopment;  crganizatiotEd  diagnoas  and  intervention  fbrhuman 
resource  devebpmait,  personnel  administration  for  human  re- 
source development;  and  institute  on  group  and  personal  interac- 
tion for  human  re  source  developmeti.  Usually  offered  every  term. 
Prerequisite:  admission  to  the  M.S.  Qi^anization  Development 
program. 

PUAD-680  The  Nonprofit  Sector  (3)  Characteristics  of  nonprofit 
organizations,  their  environments,  andtheirinteractionswifli  govern- 
mental and  market-based  institutions.  Diversity  of  environments, 
roles  in  civil  society,  missions,  and  organizational  structures,  as  well 
as  ethical,  legal,  and  governance  issues.  Usually  offered  every  fall. 
PUAD-681  Managing  Nonprofit  Organizations  (3)  The  applica- 
tion ofmanageriKnttheoriesand  practices  in  nonprofit  oiganizations. 
F^stabUshment  and  sustainability  of  nonprofit  organizaticos,  strategic 
management  principles,  organizational  structures  and  processes, 
multiple  iimding  sources  and  their  impact  on  budget  decisions, 
staff/board  relationships,  human  resource  practices,  use  of 
volunteers,  accountability  systeirc,  and  metfiods  for  deteimining  o^ 
ganizational  effectiveness.  Usually  offered  every  spring. 
PllAD-682  Resourcing  Nonpivfit  Organizations  (3)  Non-profit 
organizations  face  increasing  competition  for  limited  resouroes. 
Non-profit  executives  need  to  attract  itmds  and  manage  the  diverse 
resources  necessary  to  accompli^  their  missions.  This  course  exam- 
ines the  sources  of  fimds  and  melhods  for  obtaining  (hem,  including 
government  grants  and  contracts,  membership  contributions. 
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foundat».ins.corpi.)ratxms. major  donors,  and  the  roleofthe  board.  Fi- 
nancing, planning,  budget  prcparation,  tlind  management,  audits,  and 
ethical  issues  a  ffecting  tfie  collection  and  dislributicn  of  fimds  are  also 
covered. 

PIIA1V685  lopics  In  Policy  Analysis  and  Management  (1-3) 
Topics  vary  by  section,  may  berepeated  for  credit  withdilferenttopic. 
lixamination  of  the  di.x;tniics  assixnatcd  witii  the  design  and  imple- 
mentation of  public  policies,  together  with  conducting  analytical 
studies  on  v'arious  policies,  including  social,  health  care,  national  se- 
curity, environnx;ntal,  science  and  technology,  regulatory,  income, 
and  economic.  Dsually  otlired  every  sprmg 
PIJ Ar)-686Urban Politics  and  Admlnistratton(3)rheslructureof 
local  gpvemment  tor  conducting  political  and  administrative  busi- 
ness Political  machines,  the  reform  movement,  citizen  participation, 
decentralization,  mfean  bureaucracy,  i^ency-client  relations,  inter- 
govemnraital  relations,  and  metropolitan  governance.  Usually  of- 
fered ewry  spring 

PUAD-687  Urban  Man^ement  (3)  Council-tnanager  relation- 
ships, woric  fbioe  staffing  and  cfevelopment,  the  budget  and  cwm- 
munity  goals,  ethical  issues,  managenenl  control,  andextetnal  and 
regional  effectiveness.  Offered  irregularly. 
PUAIXeSS  Policy  Practlcum  (3)  This  course  affords  students  expo- 
sure to  tic  institutional,  legal,  and  ethic  dinensions  of  policy  analysis 
in  oiganizational  seaings.  Students  perfoim  a  policy  analysis  project 
for  a  client. 

PlIAD-690  Independent  Study  Project(l-6)i'rera?uisite.  permis- 
sion of  instructor  and  department  chair. 

PUAD-e91  Internship  (1-6)  PrBrequisite:  pennission  of  instiuctor 
and  department  chair. 

PUAI>-«>2  Cooperative  Education  Fldd  Experience  (3-6)  Pw- 
requisile:  permission  of  department  chairand  Cooperative  Education 
office. 

PUAD-710  Seminar  in  PubHc  Administration  (3)  Topics  vary  by 
section,  rr»y  be  repeated  for  credit  with  different  topic.  An  analysis  of 
the  various  &ctois  that  contribute  to  tfie  overall  perfomiance  of  the 
executive  branch  of  government.  Topics  vmy,  but  ttie  course  concen- 
trates on  tfie  design  of  research  and  critical  examination  of  works  in 
the  field  Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite:  admission  to 
Ph.D.  program  or  permission  of  instructor. 
PUAD-799  Doctoral  Dissertation  Seminar  (1-12) 
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Undergraduate  Courses 

RELG-105/RELG-105G  The  ReUgious  Herit^of  the  West  2:1 

(3)  The  contribution  of  rdigion  to  Western  civilization.  The  eastern 
Meditenanean  roots  of  Western  rehgions,  the  eineigence  of  Chris- 
tianity in  tfie  Greco-Roman  world,  and  4ie  rise  of  Islam.  The  mature 
reHgious  synthesis  of  Medieval  Europe.  Modem  secularism's  chal- 
lenge to  iWs  tradition.  Usually  offered  every  term. 
RELG-170  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament  P)  Literary,  his- 
torical, and  theological  study  ofthe  New  Testament  Particular  atten- 
tion to  Jesus,  Paul,  and  the  development  of  tfie  Christian  movement. 
Usually  offered  ahemate  fells. 

REL(3-18S/RELG-185G  Forms  of  the  Sacred:  Iteliglons  of  the 
East  3: 1  (3)  An  introduction  to  the  method  of  studying  the  history  of 
religions.  Abrief  survey  of  primal  religions  and  Judaisn,  Christianity, 
and  Islamprovidesa  basis  foroomparativeanalysisoflhemajor  East- 
em  religions:  Hinduism,  BuddhiEin,  Chinese  religion,  and  Shinto. 
Usually  offered  every  term. 


RI':ix;;-21(VREIXi-210G  Non-Western  Religious  Traditions  3:2 
(3)  How  non- Western  religious  traditions  tunction  as  systems  ot 
symbols,  how  they  interact  with  both  indigenous  religious  traditions 
and  external  religious  traditions  such  as  Islam  and  Christianity,  and 
how  they  rcsptmd  to  modernization  and  tmperialian.  Usually  offered 
every  term  Prerequisite  for  Ociicral  Education  credit  ANTH-llOG 
or  1 ,1T-150G  or  RHLO- 1 8.St }  or  S1S-140C,  or  SOCY-llOG 
RI':iX;;-22(VREIXi-220G  ReUgious  Thought  2:2  (3)  Religion  and 
religion's  rde  in  life.  Beginning  with  modem  approaches  to  the  study 
of  religion,  this  course  examines  religious  ways  of  defining  the  hu- 
man situaticn,  the  quest  forsalvation,  wholeness,  and  transcendence, 
and  tlie  problem  of  speaking  about  the  divine  within  the  terms  of 
modem  culture.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite  for  General 
Education  credit:  GOVT-105G  or  HIST-115G  or  JLS-llOG  or 
PHIL-105G  or  RELG-105G 

RELG-370  Islam  (3)  Hundreds  of  millions  of  people  adhere  to  Is- 
lam, sometimes  described  as  tfie  world's  fastest  growing  religion. 
Students  examine  historical  origins.  Prophet  Muhammad,  Qur'an, 
and  other  formative  elements  underlying  the  nKxlem  Muslim  situa- 
tion. Meets  witfi  RELCj-670.  Usually  offered  ahemate  fells. 
RELG-371  TopicsmJewshReligiao(3)Topicsvarybysection, 
may  be  repeated  for  credit  with  dififeient  topic.  Rotating  topics  on 
the  chief  religious  ftieines  of  Judaism,  major  Jewish  religioiB 
fliinlsrs  ofthe  past  such  asRashi  or  ofeer  rabbinical  scbalai^  or  is- 
sues such  as  flie  role  of  mysticism  in  Judaista  Meets  wifli 
RELG-671.  Usually  offered  every  ^ling. 
RELG-372  Religion  In  America  (3)  A  survey  of  America's  rdi- 
gions  beginning  with  Christianity  and  Judaism  and  continuing 
through  contempoiary  developments  of  Islam  and  Buddhism.  The 
course  also  examines  Native  American  religions,  Puritanism,  Moi^ 
monian,  Catholicism,  AME,  Sevenfli  Day  Adventism,  and  Freema- 
sonry. Field  trips  to  sites  in  Washington,  D.C.  Meets  wiARELG-672 . 
Usually  offered  every  spring. 

RELG-373  Hioduian  (3)  This  aiTBzin^y  vial,  age-old  religion 
has  more  than  once  extended  its  influence  as  a  religion  of  truly 
worldwide  significance.  Origins,  early  literature,  and  main  expres- 
sions of  Ifinduian  (including  YogsL,  Ehakti,  and aiK  ofthe  Divine 
Motter)  are  presented  Meets  with  RELG-673.  Usually  offeredal- 
temate  springs. 

RELG-375  Religion  and  VioloKe  (3)  This  course  expbres  ttie  reli- 
gious dimensions,  both  ideological  and  cultural,  of  political  and  mili- 
tary conflict.  Themes  include  sacred  geography  and  literature  as 
grounds  for  bloodshed;  flie  sanctity  of  race;  martyrdom/terrorism; 
and  pacifism.  Empirical  data  is  drawn  fiom  Germany,  Lithuania,  the 
Middle  East,  and  the  Balkans.  Meets  with  RELG-CTS.  UsuaUy  of- 
fered every  fall. 

RELG-386  Topics  n  Religious  Discussion  (3)  Topics  vary  by 
section,  may  be  repeated  fijr  credit  with  differrat  topic.  Examina- 
tion of  important  problems,  thinkers,  and  issues  in  dassical  and 
contemporary  religious  thought  Topics  have  included  libetation 
theobgy,  leligion  in  ttie  African  Diaspora,  Ffispanic  spiritual  tradi- 
tions, and  spiritpossession  and  trance.  Meets  wifliRELG-686.  Of- 
fered irregulariy. 

RELG-390  Independent  Reading  Course  in  Rel^n  (l-<) 
Prerequisite:  permission  of  instructor  and  departrrBnt  chair. 
R£IjG-490  Independent  Study  Project  in  Religion  (1-6)  Pre- 
requisite: permission  of  instructor  and  department  chair. 
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RELG^498  Honors  Project  n  Religion  (3-6)  Prsrexjuisile:  pei^ 
miasion  of  department  diair  and  universiy  hoDors  director 
Graduate  and  Advanced  Undergraduate  Cburses 
RELG-S90  bdependcnt  Reading  Course  in  Rdigion  (1-6) 

Prerequisite:  fiennissbn  of  instructor  and  departirent  chair. 
Graduate  Courses 

Note:  Courses  at  the  600  level  generally  meet  with  courses  at  fte  300 
level.  Registration  at  the  600  level  implies  graduate-level  assign- 
ments and  higher  expectations  regarding  perftjmiance. 
REX,G-670  Idam  (3)  Hundreds  ofmiUiDns  of  people  adhere  to  Is- 
lam, sometimes  described  as  the  world's  fastest  growing  reUgjoa. 
Students  examine  historical  origins,  Propiiet  rvtihammad,Qur'an, 
and  other  fomBtive  elements  underlying  the  modem  Mudim  situ- 
ation. Meets  with  RELG-370.  Usually  offered  alternate  fells. 
REX.G-671  Ibpics  in  Jewish  Religion  (3)  Topics  vary  by  section, 
may  be  repeated  for  credit  with  different  topic.  Rotating  topics  on 
the  chief  religious  themes  of  Judaism,  major  Jewish  religious 
tliinkersof  the  past  such  as  Raabi  orotheriabbinical  scholars;  or  is- 
sues such  as  the  role  of  mysticism  in  Judaism  Meets  with 
RELG-37 1 .  Usually  offered  every  ^ning. 
RELG~672  Religion  in  America  (3)  A  survey  of  America's  reh- 
gions  beginning  witfi  Christianity  and  Judaism  and  continuing 
through  contemporary  developments  of  I^am  and  Buddhism.  The 
course  also  examines  Native  American  religions,  Puritanism,  Mor- 
monism,  Catholicism,  AME,  Seventh  Day  Adventism,  and  Freema- 
sonry Field  trips  to  sites  in  Washington ,  DC.  Meets  with  RELG-372 . 
Usually  offered  every  qjring. 

REILG-673  Hinduism  Q)  This  amazingly  vital,  age-dd  religion 
has  more  than  once  extended  its  influence  as  a  religion  of  truly 
woridwide  significance.  Origins,  eariy  literature,  and  main  expres- 
sions ofHinduism  (including  Yoga,  Bhakti,  and  cult  of  the  Divine 
Mather)  are  presented.  Meets  witti  RELG-373.  Usually  ofered  al- 
ternate springs. 

RELG-675  Rdlgion  and  Violence  (3)  This  course  explores  the  reb- 
gious  dimensions,  both  ideological  and  cultural,  o  f political  and  mili- 
tary conflict  Themes  include  sacred  geography  and  literature  as 
grounds  for  bloodshed;  the  sanctity  of  race,  martyrdom/tentjrism; 
and  pacifism.  Empirical  data  is  drawn  fiom  Germany,  Lithuania,  the 
Middle  East,  and  the  Balkans.  Meets  with  RELG-375.  Usually  of- 
fered every  fell. 

RELG-686  'Ripics  in  Religious  Discussion  (3)  Tqjics  vary  by 
section,  may  be  repeated  for  credit  wife  different  topic.  Examina- 
tion of  important  poblans,  ftonkers,  and  issues  in  classical  and 
ccffltertporary  rehgjous  tfaou^t.  Topics  have  included  liberation 
theology,  rehgjon  in  the  African  Diaspora,  Hispanic  spiritual  tradi- 
tions, and  spirit  possession  and  trance.  Meets  with  RELG-386.  Of- 
tered  irregularly. 

RELG-690  Independent  Study  Project  in  Rel^ion  (1-6)  Pre- 
requisite: pennissbn  of  instructor  and  department  chair. 

Study  Abroad 

Note:  For  more  information  contact  AU  Al»oad  at  202-885- 1320  or 
866-3 13-0757  or  auabroadCojamerican.edu 
Undergraduate  Courses 

SABD-300  Paris  Sortwnne  Semester  Through  American  Univer- 
sity's AU  Abroad  program  in  Paris,  students  take  a  Frendi  language 
and  civilization  course  at  the  Soibonne  Students  at  die  elementary, 


intermediate,  or  advanced  level  increase  dieir  skills  in  ^Kiken  and 
written  French.  Usually  offered  every  spring. 
SABD-301  Paris  Sortwnne  Semester  Thnsugh  American  Univer- 
sity's AU  Abroad  program  in  Paris,  students  take  selected  conference 
courses  at  the  Sorbonne  on  various  topics  dealing  with  French  soci- 
ety, culture,  civilization,  art,  politics,  etc.  Usually  offered  every 
sfHing. 

SABEM20  Rome  Sanester  Students  in  American  University's  AU 
Abroad  program  enroll  in  a  range  of  courses  offered  at  die  J  ohn  Cabot 
University  in  Rome.  Usually  of&red  every  fall  and  spring. 
SABD-325  Kenya  Semester  Students  in  American  University's  AU 
Abroad  program  may  enroll  in  selected  couises  offered  by  fce  US  In- 
ternational University  (USIU)  in  Nairobi,  Kenya.  Usually  offered  ev- 
ery spring. 

SABD-335  Chile  Semester  Students  in  American  University's  AU 
Abroad  program  may  enroll  in  selected  courses  taught  in  Spanish  of- 
fered in  Santiago,  Chile.  Usually  offered  every  spring 
SABD-340  Prague  Semester  Students  in  American  University's 
AU  Abroad  program  enroll  in  selected  courses  offered  by  Charies 
University  in  Prague  or  the  Prague  Film  Academy  (FAMU).  Usually 
offered  every  fell  and  spring. 

SABD-355  Berlin  Semester  Students  in  American  University's  AU 
Abroad  program  enroll  in  selected  courses  taught  in  English  ofifered 
by  Freie  UMversital's  Berlin  European  Studies  Program  Usually  of- 
fered every  fell. 

SABD-360  Madrid  Semestw  Students  in  American  University's 
AU  Abroad  program  may  enroll  in  a  range  of  courses  taught  in  Span- 
ish offered  in  Madrid.  Usually  offwed  every  spring. 
SABD-390  Study  Abroad:  Independent  Readli%  (1-6)  Prerequi- 
site: pennission  of  instructor  and  dean  or  director. 
SABD-391  Study  Abroad:  Internship  (1-6)  Prerequisite:  pemiis- 
sion  of  instructor  and  dean  or  director. 

SABI>490  Study  Abroad:  Independent  Study  (3-6)  Prerequisite: 
permissKjn  of  instructor  and  dean  or  director. 
SABD-41S  Summer  Study  Abroad  Through  American  Univer- 
sity's AU  Abroad  piogram  students  have  summer  internship  and 
other  study  abroad  program  opportun ilies  in  various  locations  in  Eu- 
rope. 

SABD416  Summer  Language  Immersion  Through  American 
University's  AU  Abroad  program  students  have  the  cpportunity  to 
enroll  in  summer  language  immersion  courses  at  selected  foreign 
universities  in  Canada,  Mexico,  Europe,  and  Asia. 
SABD-495  Beijing  Semester  Students  have  the  opportunity  to  take 
courses  at  Beijing  University,  China  in  intensive  Chinese  language 
(Mandarin),  Chinese  economy,  history,  culture,  and  society.  Usually 
offered  every  fall. 
Graduate  Courses 

SABD-615  Summer  Study  Abroad  Through  American  Univer- 
sity's AU  Abroad  program  students  have  the  opportunity  for  summer 
internships  and  other  study  abroad  programs  in  various  locations  in 
Europe. 

SABD-616  Summer  Langu^e  Inmiersion  Students  in  American 
University's  AU  Abroad  program  have  the  opportunity  to  enroll  in 
summer  language  immersion  coupes  at  selected  foreign  universities 
in  Canada,  Mexico,  Europe,  and  Asia. 

SABD-625  Kenya  Semester  Students  in  American  University's  AU 
Abroad  program  may  enroll  in  selected  courses  offered  by  the  US  In- 
ternational University  (USIU)  in  Nairobi,  Kenya.  Usually  offered  ev- 
ery spring. 
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SABD-640  Prague  Semester  Students  in  American  University's  AU 
Abroad  program  may  enroll  in  selected  courses  otlcrod  by  Charles 
University  in  Prague  ur  the  Prague  Fihn  Academy  (FAMU).  Usually 
offered  every  fall  and  spring 

SABI>690  Study  Abroad  Independent  Study  (1-6)  Prereqwsite: 
permission  of  the  AU  Abroad  program  director  and  the  student's  aca- 
demic advisor. 

SABD-691  Study  Abroad:  Internship  (1-6) /"rErayi/isiVe.  pcmiis- 
sion  of  the  AU  Abniad  program  director  and  the  student's  academic 
advisor. 

SABD-695  Beijing  Semester  Students  have  the  opportunity  to  take 
courses  at  Beijing  University,  China  in  intensive  Chinese  language 
(Mandarin),  Chinese  economy,  histoiy,  cuhure,  and  society.  Usually 
offered  every  fall. 

International  Service 

Undergraduate  Courses 

SIS-101  Leadership  Gateway  (1)  This  course  highlights  ttie- 
ory-based  leadership  ddlls  and  serves  to  introduce  students  to  Ak  in- 
ternational resources  of  Washington,  D.C.  as  a  global  city.  Special 
attention  is  given  to  the  variety  of  leadoship  styles  and  roles  and  to 
practical  applications  and  di\«rsity,  culture,  and  conplexity  issues. 
Students  design  a  leadership  portfoUo  built  upon  field  work.  Usually 
offered  every  fall.  May  be  taken  pass/&il  only. 
SIS-102  Selected  Topics  in  Leadership  (1-2)  Topics  vary  by  sec- 
tion ,  may  be  repeated  for  credi  with  different  topic.  Analyses  of  top- 
ics in  leadership  in  a  global  eia,  wi4i  special  attention  to  law  and 
diplomacy,  gk)bal  commerce,  global  heahh,  and  policy  issues.  Note. 
open  only  to  students  by  contract.  Usually  ofifered  eveiy  term. 
SIS-lOS/SIS-lOSGWorM  PoUtics  3:1  (3)  Pattems  of  conflict  and 
cooperation  in  a  rapidly- changing  world.  The  primary  focus  is  on 
concepts  and  theories  whidi  provide  a  fiamewoik  for  analyzing  and 
understanding  oontetuxiraiy  issues.  The  course  examines  the  behav- 
ior of  states  and  other  international  actors,  seeks  to  explain  foreign 
policies,  and  identifies  the  main  characteristics  of  interaction  among 
states.  Lfeually  offered  every  term. 

SIS-llO/SlS-llOG  Beyond  Sovereignty  3:1  (3)  The  role  of  the  sov- 
ereign slate  in  a  world  of  oorr^)lex  interdependence  and  the  tenaon 
between  nationalism  and  the  necessity  of  cooperative  global  problem 
solving.  Is  the  stale  becoming  obsolete?  Is  global  policy  possible  in 
such  areas  as  environmental  protection,  resource  management,  and 
containment  of  the  destructiveness  of  modem  weapons?  Usually  of- 
fered every  term. 

SIS-14(VSIS-140G  Cross-Cultural  Communication  3:1  (3)  Ex- 
amines tfie  impact  of  culture  on  perception,  thought  patterns,  values, 
and  beliefe  in  order  to  better  understand  tfie  bdia  vior  of  individuals  in 
different  cultures.  Specific  concerns  include  cross-cultural  oonfhct 
and  n^otiation;  the  relationship  between  dominant  cultures  and  sub- 
cultures; the  issues  of  race,  gender,  and  class  in  various  societies;  and 
the  dynamics  of  cross-cultural  adjustment  Usually  offered  every 
temi. 

SIS-161  Civilizations  of  Asia  (3)  Conparative  study  of  the  major 
historical,  poUtical,  and  cultural  traditions  of  Chinese,  Japanese,  In- 
dian, and  Southeast  Asian  peoples.  Usually  offered  every  teim 
SIS-206  Introduction  to  International  Relations  Research  Q)  In- 
troduction to  scientific  method,  data  gatfiering,  research  design,  sta- 
tistical aialysis,  and  computer  applicaticms  fi>r  international  relations 
and  comparative  studies  research.  The  course  is  designed  for  the  be- 
ginning student  and  employs  a  hands-on  approach.  The  course  also 


develops  the  analytical  ^ills  students  need  as  active  consumers  of 
research  findings.  Applications  are  geared  to  research  projects  to  be 
cnoounteied  in  subsequent  SIS  courses.  Usuallyofferedeveryterm. 
SIS-210/SIS-21(K];  Human  Geography:  Peoples,  Places,  and 
Cultures  3:2  (3)  Atopical  investigation  ofthe  interrelationships  be- 
tween human  institutions  and  their  surrounding  environment.  Pro- 
vides a  systematic  spatial  perspective  to  tfie  interaction  between 
physical,  cultural,  ecological,  economic,  and  political  systems  on 
botfi  local  and  global  scales.  Usuall  y  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite 
for  General  Education  credit:  ANTH-llOG  or  1,IT-150G  or 
RELG-ISSG  or  SIS-140G  or  SOCY-llOG 
SJS-215/SIS-215GCompetiUonin  an  Interdependent  Worid  3:2 
(3)  Economic  competitiveness  is  a  major  contemporary  issue,  not 
only  for  tfie  mqor  powers,  but  also  for  newly  industrializing  coun- 
tries and  fcr  developing  nations.  The  forces  affecting  international 
competition  and  competitiveness  are  discussed  flirough  an  examina- 
tion of  both  domestic  issues  (debt,  deficit,  innovation,  trade,  educa- 
tion) and  international  issues,  bofli  political  and  economic.  Usually 
offered  every  teim.  Prerequisite  for  General  Education  credit: 
ECON-llOG  or  GOVT-130G  or  HIST-120G  or  S1S-105G  or 
SIS-llOG 

SIS-220/SIS-220G  Confronting  Our  Differences/  Discoverii^ 
Our  Similarities:  Conflict  Resolution  3:2  (3)  This  course  on  con- 
flict resolution  exantines  our  interdependent  world  and  fosters 
greater  intercuhural  awareness  and  communication.  It  encourages 
students  to  explore  their  own  sense  of  identity,  attitudes  and  behav- 
ioral dioices,  and  how  they  affect  and  are  affected  by  differences  and 
similarities  encountered  with  others.  The  course  employs  experien- 
tial learning  activities.  Usually  offered  every  fall.  Prerequisite  for 
General  Education  credit:  ECON-llOG  or  GOVT-130G  or 
HI^-120G  or  S1S-105G  or  SlS-llOG 

SIS-245/SIS-245G  The  WorW  of  Islam  3:2  (3)  The  "inner  dy- 
namic" of  Islamic  culture  and  an  inside  look  at  the  workings  of  Is- 
lamic society — a  society  seen  as  a  whole  with  its  own  characteristic 
inner  force  and  propellant.  Original  readings  illustrating  the  Islamic 
paradigm  and  discussion  ofthe  complex  relationship  among  refomi, 
renewal,  and  fimdamentalistn  stonming  fix^m  this  paradigm.  Usually 
offered  every  fidl.  Prerequisite  for  General  Education  credit: 
ANTH-llOG  or  LIT-150G  or  RELG-185G  or  SIS-140G  or 
SOCY-llOG 

SI  S-250ySIS-250G  Civilizations  of  Africa  3:2  (3)  By  concenttating 
on  Afiican  societies  and  states,  ancient  and  modem,  the  course  aims 
to  create  a  greater  understanding  of,  and  empathy  witfi,  tiie  Afiicans: 
the  diversity,  history,  culture,  accomplishments,  and  problems  of  ttie 
people  and  their  continent  and  theinteractionoftheir  culture  with  Is- 
lam and  the  West.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite  for  Gen- 
eral Education  credit:  Amh-nOGorUJ-lSOG  or  JiEhG-KSG  or 
SIS-140G  or  SOCY-llOG 

aS-255/SIS-255G  CWna,  Japan  and  the  United  States  3:2  (3)  A 
multidisciplinary  introduction  to  China  and  Japan  that  explores  tfie 
history,  culture,  social  structure,  literature,  art,  politics,  economics, 
andforeignrelationsofthese  important  countries.  Particular  attention 
is  paid  to  the  context  ofEast  Asian  international  relations.  Usually  of- 
fered every  term.  Prerequisite  for  General  Education  credit: 
ECON-llOG  or  GOVT-130G  or  HIST-120G  or  SIS-105G  or 
SIS-llOG 

SIS-258  Contemfwrary  Russia  (3)  Russia's  contemporary  political 
culture  and  its  historical,  economic,  geographic,  and  social  roots. 
Usually  offered  every  fell 
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SIS-264  Contemporary  Middle  East  (3)  The  Middle  East's  con- 
temporary political  culture  and  its  historical,  economic,  geographic, 
and  social  roots,  with  special  attention  to  the  Arab  wwld.  Usually  of- 
teted  every  term. 

SIS-26S  Contemporary  Africa  (3)  Africa's  contenporary  political 
cultureand  its  historical,  economic,  geographic,  and  social  roots,  with 
special  attention  to  Africa  south  of  the  Sahara.  Usually  offered  every 
lemi. 

SlS-276  Contemporary  Latin  America  (3)  Major  political,  social, 
and  economic  change  in  Latin  America,  its  foundations,  fectois  ac- 
celerating and  impeding  it,  and  prospects  and  trends.  Usually  offered 
every  temi. 

SIS-301  Theories  of  International  Politics  (3)  Major  trends  in  re- 
cent thought,  including  systematic  and  behavioral  iiKxles  of  analysis. 
Problems  of  explanation  and  theory  building  in  social  sciences  with 
special  reference  to  international  studies.  Usually  oflFered  evay  &11. 
SIS-303  Special  Institute  in  International  Affairs  (1-6)  Topics 
vary  by  section,  may  be  repeated  for  credit  with  different  topic.  Se- 
lected topics  dealing  with  cutting  edge  issues  in  international  aflairs. 
Usually  offered  every  summer. 

SlS-308  Introduction  to  Peace  and  Conflict  Resolution  (3)  Con- 
flict and  violence,  as  well  as  cooperation  and  peacefiil  change,  witfiin 
and  among  individuals,  cultures,  and  systems.  Effectivemeansfordi- 
mmishtng  the  level  of  violence,  for  increasing  the  potential  for 
non-exploitative  cooperative  coexistence,  and  for  collaborative  con- 
flict resolution  are  explored.  Usually  otfered  every  term. 
SISJ09  British  Life  and  Cultures  (3)  Offered  as  part  of  the  AU 
Abroad  program  in  London ,  fliis  course  takes  students  beyond  the  ini- 
tial aspects  of  cultural  difference  and  offers  insists  into  what  makes 
Bntishcuhure  distinct.  The  coursecoversthehistoricalprocessesthat 
have  shaped  Briti£h  society  and  that  govern  the  social  attitudes  and 
outlook  of  modem  Britons.  In  addition ,  flie  course  offers  practical  as- 
sistance to  enable  students  to  adapt  to  the  context  ofliving  and  study- 
ing in  London,  including  fie  Id  trips  to  reinforce  the  material  taught  in 
class.  The  course  fecilitates  student  orientation  in  the  context  of  Brit- 
ish society  and  the  workplace  and  provides  an  important 
socio-historical  framework.  Usually  offered  every  term. 
SIS-3 11  Political  and  Economic  Impact  of  Globalization  on  Latin 
America  (3)  Offered  as  part  of  the  AU  Abnaad  Andes  to  the  Rain- 
fijTCSt  program,  this  course  examines  the  political  and  economic  im- 
pact of  globalization  on  Latin  America.  Emphasis  is  on  die  structural 
changes  in  governments  and  liberal  economic  policies.  The  course 
looks  critically  at  these  issues  to  analyze  the  nature  of  changes  in  tfie 
region  and  highlights  conflicts  emetging  in  the  process  of  ad^jtation 
to  a  global  worU.  Usually  offered  every  fell 
SIS-3 12  Santiago  Semester  (4)  Part  of  the  AU  Abroad  Semester  in 
Santiago,  seminars  on  contemporary  Chile:  politics,  economKS  and 
society  focus  on  the  changing  nature  of  Chile,  its  move  from  miUtary 
to  civilian  government,  and  the  implications  of  this  on  policy  and  so- 
ciety. Includes  civil-military  relations;  issues  of  professional  and  po- 
litical anrted  forces;  hunvn  rights  and  the  search  for  justice  and 
reconciliation;  political  parties  and  coalitions;  economic  develop- 
ment; "sharingthewealth;"theGreen  Movement;  tfieroleofworiKn 
in  a  changing  sodety,  the  newly  indepoxlent  media  and  the  search 
fi>r  truth;  and  the  Cattiolic  Church.  Usually  offered  every  spring. 
SIS-313  Environmental  Issues  in  Latin  America  (3)  Offered  as 
part  of  tiie  AU  Abroad  Andes  to  the  Rainfrirest  program,  tfiis  covase 
examines  how  Latin  American  cultures  have  treated  their  environ- 
ment and  natural  resources,  dating  back  to  pre-Colombian  times.  It 


includes  an  analysis  of  the  impact  of  colonization  and  industrializa- 
tion, as  well  as  an  in-depth  study  of  the  region's  move  towards  a 
model  of  sustainable  development  in  the  twenty-first  century. 
Usually  offered  every  fall. 

SIS-3 14  Santiago  Semester  Intemshq>  (4)  With  a  strong  wak- 
ing knowledge  of  Spanish,  students  may  enroll  in  a 
two-day-per-week  internship.  Placements  include  banks, 
rnuM-national  corporations,  research  organizations,  the  media,  and 
educational  institutions.  Acadanic  oversi^t  of  the  internship  in- 
cludes class  discussbns  and  written  assigrments.  Usually  of&red 
every  spring. 

SIS-315  Contemplation  and  Political  Change  (3)  Does  political 
change  happen  by  altering  social,  economic,  and  potitical  structures 
or  by  transforming  one's  personal  understanding  and  experience  of 
the  world?This  question  stands  at  the  heart  of  political  and  social  the- 
ory. This  course  expkires  it  by  reflecting  on  each  trajectory  and  ap- 
preciating the  relationship  between  the  two.  Students  gain  an 
appreciation  for  tfie  profiindity  of  tfie  question  and,  though  reading 
class  discussion  and  contemplative  practice,  cultivate  a  meaningfiil 
orientation  to  their  own  efforts  to  improve  the  quality  of  life  on  earth. 
Usually  offered  every  spring. 

SIS-3 16  Mediterranean  Seminar  (6)  From  history  to  philosophy, 
from  mythology  to  literature,  from  politics  to  art,  this  seminar  offers 
students  in  tfie  AU  Abroad  Madrid  and  Ak  Mediterranean  program 
an  interdisciplinaiy  approach  to  understand  the  major  forces  flat  in- 
fluenced the  Mediterranean  area's  configuration .  It  examines  the  pro- 
found and  enduring  influences  and  forces,  both  past  and  present, 
which  shape  the  region's  political  systems  and  attitudes.  Students 
also  experience  field  trips  to  areas  in  tfie  region  including  Athens,  Is- 
tanbul, and  Rome.  Usually  offered  every  fall. 
SIS-317  Mediterranean  Politics  (3)  Oflfered  as  part  of  the  AU 
Abroad  Madrid  and  the  Mediterranean  prtagram,  fliis  course  reviews 
the  Mediterranean  region 'sTole  in  European  politics  flnough  patterns 
of  conflict  and  resolution.  It  covers  politics  of  the  Arab  world  and  bi- 
lateral relations  between  countries,  witii  a  focus  on  conflicts  in  Israel, 
Turkey,  Cyprus,  and  the  Balkans.  The  course  examines  the  strat^c 
importance  of  the  Maghreb,  which  combined  with  southern  Europe 
plays  an  important  role  in  die  decision-making  process  of  die 
Euro-Mediterranean  partnership  and  the  United  States.  The  course 
also  addresses  strategic  interests,  security  concerns,  defense  policies, 
migration  pressure,  and  risks  of  nuclear  and  missile  proliferation. 
Usually  offered  every  fall. 

SlS-318  Topics  in  North  American  Studies  (3)  Topics  vary  by  sec- 
tion,  may  be  repeated  for  credit  widi  different  topic.  Course  addresses 
key  issues  in  North  American  studies  Meets  with  SIS-618.  Usually 
oflfered  every  term. 

SIS-321  International  Law  (3)  Institutions  of  international  politics, 
with  emphasis  on  the  nature  and  fimction  of  international  law. 
Usually  offered  every  term. 

SIS-322  Human  Rights  (3)  This  course  exatrnnes  human  rights 
as  a  global  corcem  in  terms  of  the  following:  the  role  of  human 
rigtls  in  foreigi  policy;  cultural  and  ideobgical  per^iedives,  re- 
gional human  rights  systems,  world  resource^  hunger,  poverty, 
and  refiigees;  and  the  effects  of  mDdemi2ation  and  dBvelopment 
on  human  rights.  Usually  offered  evay  spring. 
SIS-325  htemational  Organizations  (3)  Institutions  of  intona- 
tional  politics,  with  anpiiasis  on  the  nature  and  functioiis  of  inter- 
national oiganizatioa  Usually  offered  every  term. 
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SIS-328  Apprmcbef  to  Beaceoiaking  (3)  The  Iheiry,  hiitory,  and 
me1hodok)gies  of  tbir  approadies  to  peacemaking:  peace  ttin)Ug)i 
nonviolenl  action  for  social  change,  peace  tliniugli  world  order 
(laws  and  oi)2;aniyi]tionsX  peace  thiough  collaborative  pmblem 
solving,  isid  peace  through  ptrsonal  and  social  transfotmaticn. 
Usually  ofiFered  eveiy  fall 

SIS-331  CKerview  of  the  European  Union  (3)  The  European 
Union  and  its  institutions,  historical  nxjts,  flie  variety  of  its  political 
scenery,  he  unity  of  its  different  cultures,  and  the  streng&  of  its 
economy  in  brief,  com{Hx;hending  the  European  identity. 
Usually  uflered  eveiy  tenn 

SlS-335  Paris:  Civilization  and  Culture(4)  Offered  in  as  partof  the 
AU  Abroad  program  in  Paris,  tfiis  course  proposes  a  rapid  chronolog- 
ical overview  of  French  history  enhanced  by  weekly  on-site  lectures 
at  monuments  corresponding  to  each  period.  In  order  to  underblond 
ttie  French  life  and  culture  of  today,  it  is  essential  to  grasp  at  least  the 
major  outline  of  its  Culture,  i.e.  history.  In  addition,  emphasis  is 
placed  on  culture  with  a  small  "c"  throu^  the  examination  of  con- 
temporary France  in  its  daily  expression,  such  as  the  use  of  space,  eat- 
ing habits,  public  comportment,  etc. 

SIS-336  Berlin,  the  Holocaust  and  the  Nazi  Legacy  (3)  Part  of  the 
AU  Abn»d  Berlin  Semester,  this  course  studies  multifje  a^c^of 
ttie  hfazi  era,  particularly  is  policies  of  genocide,  and  its  legacy  in 
contemporary  Germany,  with  emphasis  on  the  city  of  Berlin. 
Tau^t  in  English.  Usually  offaied  every  fell. 
SIS-337  btenutional  Development  (3)  An  introduction  to  inter- 
national developmait  divided  into  three  sectjcms:  devekipment 
theories,  devebpmenl  assistance,  and  structural  ai^ustriBnt.  In 
each  section  a  variety  o  f  ^jproadies  are  analyzed,  and  students  are 
expected  to  be  able  to  discuss  the  basic  assunptions  of  each  ap- 
proach and  the  policy  prescriptions  that  would  logically  follow 
fiom  these  assumptions.  Lfeually  offered  every  term. 
SIS-338  Environment  and  Development  (3)  This  course  is  an  over- 
view of  flie  muhidisciplinary  field  of  environment  and  development. 
It  expkires  development-related  "toot  causes"  ofThird  World  natural 
resource  depletion  including  poverty,  inequality,  population  growth, 
faulty  prices  and  markets,  and  odter  micro,  sectoral,  and  macro  devel- 
opment policies.  The  course  also  looks  at  innovative  policy  responses 
to  environment  and  devekipment  Usually  offered  every  fall. 
SIS-340  Foundations  oflntemational  Communication  (3)  The 
sociology,  psychology,  and  antlropt^gy  relevant  to  the  transmis- 
sion of  ideas,  perception^  and  feelings  betweai  aixl  within  cul- 
tures. Commuoication  models,  perceptions  theories,  cultural 
contacts,  technological  change,  public  opinion,  propaganda,  and 
logic  system.  Usually  offered  every  term. 
SIS-341  Intercultural  Commmication  Q)  The  primary  focus  of 
this  course  is  on  the  dynartics  of  intercultural  conmunicatbn  as  it 
relates  to  interpersonal  interactions  across  cultural  boundaries.  The 
course  looks  at  cultural  differertes  m  verbal  and  nonverbal  com- 
munication patterns,  interpersonal  relationsfaip  development  and 
intercultural  adaptation  processes.  Usually  offered  every  term 
Prerequisite:  SIS-140  (may  be  taken  concurrently). 

SIS-347  Cbntonporary  Germany  and  BerKn  (3)  F^  oftfae  AU 
Abroad  Semestra-  in  BerKn,  this  course  provides  students  with  an 
ovaviewof  the  ecorumy  and  poUticsofttie Federal  Republic  since 
unificatioo.  Indudes  political  culture,  state  iristitutiaDS,  the  patty 


system,  fiscal  and  monetary  policy,  the  welfare  state,  the  job  mar^ 

ket,  and  banking  and  finanx. 

SIS-349  Seiected  Topics  in  International  Communication  (3) 

Topics  vary  by  section,  may  be  rtpcrfed  lor  credit  with  dillerent 
topic.  Cross-cultural  problems  of  comnunication,  research  tedi- 
ruques  in  international  comnunication,  and  the  role  ofthe  rredia  in 
crosscultural  communication  Usually  oflfcrcd  every  term 
SIS-350  Honors  Colloquium  in  IntematioDal  Studies  (3) 
Topics  vary  by  section,  may  be  repealed  fijr  ciwlit  with  differert 
topic.  A  colloquium  experience  for  University  Honors  students. 
Focuses  on  emerging  topics  in  comparative  and  regional  studies^ 
interrEttional  communication,  intemalional  development,  irlema- 
tional  ecorBrrric  pohcy,  intemational  peace  and  conflict  resolution, 
international  politics,  and  United  States  foreign  policy.  Usually  of- 
fered every  term.  Prerequisite:  admission  to  the  University  Homrs 
Program. 

SIS-3S5  The  Itelations  of  West  European  Nations  (3)  Woid 
War  n  diplomacy  as  it  afifected  Europe's  postwar  position,  and  file 
origins  and  dewloixnent  ofthe  Cold  War  in  Europe.  FrerKli  and 
West  German  foreign  policy  and  East- West  dipbmacy  relating  to 
Germany  from  Work!  War  n  to  the  present,  European  unity  wifii 
emphasis  on  the  European  Union;  U.S.^iuropeai  relationsand  is- 
sues of  European  security.  Usually  ofiered  every  sjaing. 
SIS-364  CDntcmporary  Islam  and  Intemational  Relations  (3) 
Examines  the  nineteoith  century  Islamic  reform  mo  vemaits  in  the 
Middle  East  and  North  Afirica  and  the  twentieth  century 
neofimdamBntaKst  nilitant  moveriKnts.  The  conflict  between 
these  movEmrats  and  the  forms  of  secularnatiotalismthat  devel- 
oped during  file  same  period,  as  wdl  as  fiie  impact  of  yaitdc 
movemerfts  on  soci^es  oriented  toward  \\festemization  and  na- 
tionalism. Usually  offered  every  spring. 
SIS-365  Aral>4sraeli  Relations  (3)  A  survey  of  Arab-Israeli  rela- 
tions from  their  origiiB  to  the  present.  Includes  an  account  ofZion- 
ismand  Palestinian  nationalism,  the  historyofthe  British  mandate^ 
file  Arab-IsraeU  wars,  the  involvement  of  external  powers,  and  the 
quest  for  peace.  The  anphasis  ison  conflict  resokitioiL  Usually  of- 
fered every  qjring. 

SIS-371  btemational  Rdatians  in  Europe  (3)  Part  of  file  AU 
Abroad  Semeste- in  Berlin,  this  course  survey  s  and  examines  a  va- 
riety of  aspects  of  intemational  politics  in  Birope,  wifti  particular 
focus  on  file  Cold  War  and  postCoId  War  eras.  In-depth  study  erf" 
German  foreign  policy  and  intemational  affairs  in  Eiiope,  Euro- 
pean integration  and  ttie  European  Union,  flie  role  played  by  seoi- 
rity  organizations  such  as  NATO,  U.S.  and  Soviet  Union/Russian 
policy  tovwud  Europe,  etbno-political  conflict,  file  intemational 
impact  of  Germany 's  reunification,  and  the  quest  for  order;  secu- 
rity, and  stabiUly  in  file  regiotL  Tfeuafly  offered  every  fiilL 
SIS-376  Brussels  Semester  Inter n^p  (4)  Intemshipsof  16to  20 
hours  each  week  in  one  of  several  muhinatianal  and  international  or- 
ganizations based  in  Brussels  under  the  supervision  ofthe  resident 
professor.  Usually  offered  every  term. 

SIS-377  Madrid  Semester  Intemstap  (4)  hitemships  of  16  to  30 
hours  each  wed^  in  one  of  several  multinational  and  htemational 
organizations  based  in  Madrid  under  the  si^}ervision  of  the  resi- 
dent professor  Usually  ofibred  every  spring.  Prerequisite:  second 
semester  sophomore  standing  or  above  and  two  years  of  college 
Spanish. 
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SIS-380  Brussels  Seminar  (4)  Part  of  fte  AU  Abroad  Semester  in 
Bnisseb  European  Union,  seminars  co  wt  the  entire  spectmin  of  Eu- 
ropean Union  (EU)  political,  economic,  and  security  relations.  In- 
cludes the  institutions,  politics,  policy-making  procedures,  and 
ftiieign  policy  of  the  EU;  flie  history  and  process  ofEuropean  int^ra- 
tkm;  the  role  the  EU  plays  in  world  politics  and  its  relationship  with 
other  riBJorpowers;  he  theory  and  practice  of  the  EUs  economic  and 
monetary  union,  economic  policy  making,  and  trade  policy,  the  stra- 
tegic, political,  and  economic  dimensions  of  European  security,  tfie 
history  and  politics  of  European  security  policy;  and  ^  economic 
constraints  on  the  EUs  etfoils  to  create  a  common  defense  policy. 
Usually  offered  every  term. 

SIS-381  Foreign  Policies  of  the  Great  Powers  (3)  Analyas  of  the 
historical  evolution  and  oontetrpoiary  development  of  the  fordgn 
policies  of  the  United  States  and  the  fonner  Soviet  LMon,  inchid- 
ing  the  role  of  China  in  &£  foreign  policy  ofeach.  Emphasis  is  on 
flie  interaction  of  the  policies  and  behavior  of  the  nBJor  powers. 
Usually  offered  evay  felL 

SIS-382  Analysis  of  United  States  Foreign  Policy  (3)  Ap- 
pnaachesto  the  study  of  American  foreign  pwUcy  processes  and  de- 
cision making;  the  role  of  the  president,  the  bureaucracy,  the 
Congress,  emd  public  opiiioa  Atteition  to  U.S.  rel^ons  with  se- 
lect countries  and  regions.  Usually  offered  every  teim. 
SIS-383  United  State»Jtu$aan/Euraaan  Security  Relations 
(3)  Addresses  the  relations  between  the  United  States  and  Russia, 
flie  Soviet  Union  and  its  successor  states,  fooising  on  the  security 
aspects  cf  those  relaticms.  The  couise  primarily  covers  the  evcJu- 
fion  of  security  relations  from  the  BolAevik  Revohition  to  ttie 
present  Usually  ofered  every  term 

SiIS-384  American  Defense  and  Security  Policy  (3)  United 
States  national  security  policy  framilation,  including  organira- 
tioiBl  poKticSjNSC  systems,  state  and  defense  departments,  the  in- 
telKgence  comnunity,  defen*  budgeting,  weapons  acquisitkm, 
andexecutive4egislative  relations  Usually  oflsred  every  spring 
SIS-385  IntematioDal  Economic  I\>licy  (3)  Major  &ctors  and  is- 
sues in  U.S.  iiBemationaleconDtnicrelationsrntetmsoftiade-offs 
between  political  and  eccnomic  priorities;  enqiiasis  on  U.S.  inter- 
i]ational  trade,  finance,  developmeil,  enagy,  and  investment  poH- 
cie&  Usually  offered  evay  term  Prerequisite:  ECON-100. 
SIS-386  Selected  Topics:  Global  Social  Issues  (1-2)  Topics  vary  by 
section,  may  be  repeated  for  credit  with  diffensnt  topic.  This  couise 
provides  experiential  learning  and  active  research  linked  to  intema- 
ticoal  learning  opportunities  in  various  locations. 
SlS-387  Madrid  Soninar  (4)  Part  of  the  AU  Abroad  Semester  in 
Madrid,  seminars  cover  the  politics,  economy,  culture,  society,  and 
foreign  relations  of  contemporary  Spain,  including  political  issues 
such  as  separatism,  economic  trends  atxl  Spain's  place  in  tfie  Euro- 
pean Union  (EU),  Spanish  society,  confficts  among  various  social 
groups,  and  cultural  life  in  Spain.  Usually  offered  every  spring. 
S3S-388  Intematiooal  Ejivironmental  Politics  (3)  Focuses  co 
ttie  political  dimensions  of  transbounday  ecological  pjoblems. 
Examines  contemporary  political  responses  to  ^obalenvinonrrHi- 
tal  challenges  and  fecihtates  creative  formxlations  of  theory-based 
analyses  of  these  challenges.  Experiential  approaches  are  also  en- 
couragedaixl  emphasized  Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prerequi- 
site: SIS-105  or  SIS-1 10  ot  QOVT-130. 
SIS-389  Selected  Topics  in  ^Ucy  Analysis  Qi)  Topics  vary  by 
section,  may  be  repeated  for  credit  with  different  tqac.  Analysis  of 


topics  in  public  policy,  with  qjecial  attention  to  diplomatic,  secu- 
rity, economic,  or  environmental  policies.  Usually  offered  every 
term 

SIS-390  Independent  Reading  Course  in  Inlemationil  Rela- 
tions (1-6)  Prerequisite:  permission  of  instructor  and  SIS  under- 
graduate studies  otSce. 

SIS-391  Internship  in  Intanational  Affairs  (1-12)  Direct  in- 
volwemeri  in  poUcymaking  througji  partidpation  in  a  government 
agency  or  nongovernmental  otgaiii2atioa  Preiequisite:  permis- 
sion of  internship  coordiiBtor  and  SIS  undergraduate  studies  of- 
fice. 

SIS-392  Cooperative  Education  Field  Experience  (3-9)  Pre- 
requisite: pernassion  of  SIS  uodeigraduate  studies  office  arid  Co- 
operative Education  office 

SIS-400  Senior  Seminar  in  International  Rdations  (3)  Tc^ncs 
vary  by  section,  may  be  repeated  fOTcredi  witti  different  tapic.  A 
capstone  experience  for  SB  mqots.  Designed  to  facilitate  integra- 
tionofknowledge  in&e  iitemational relations  field.  Development 
aixl  oral  defense  of  significant  research  projects.  Usually  offered 
every  term  Prerequisite:  senior  staDdingin  SB,  or  permission  of 
instmctor 

SIS-461  AU-Ritsumeikan  Eachai^  (1-^)  Topics  vary  by  sec- 
tion,mayberepeatedforcreditwiflidifierEnttopic.  Couiseconsti- 
tutes  key  element  in  American  University-Ritsumeikan 
University  (in  Kyoto,  Japan)  exchange  faogratn  Usually  offered 
every  term.  Note:  Consult  SB  undergraduate  office. 
SIS-462  AU-Korea  University  Excfaai^  (1-6)  Topics  vary  by 
section,  nay  be  repeated  for  credit  with  different  topic.  Course 
constitutes  key  element  in  American  Uni  versity^orea  Universily 
(in  Seoul,  Korea)  exdian^  program  Usually  offaedeveiy  term 
Note:  Consult  SIS  undeigraduate  ofiBce. 

SIS-463  AU-Sciences  Po  Exchange,  Paris  (1-6)  Topics  vary  by 
section,  may  be  repeated  for  credit  with  different  topic.  Couise  con- 
stitutes key  element  in  Amaican  University-Sciences  Po  (Institut 
d'Etudes  Politiquesde  Paris)exchange  program.  Usually  offered  ev^ 
ery  term  Note:  Consult  SIS  undergraduate  office. 
SIS-465  International  Trade  and  Investment  Relations  (3)  The 
major  contemporary  foreign  trade  and  international  investment  pol- 
icy issues  confiionting  the  United  States.  Geographic  and  fimctiooal 
issues  are  analyzed  in  botfi  economic  and  pobtical  temB.  Usually  of^ 
fered  every  tall.  Prersquisite:  SIS-385  or  ECON-370. 
SIS-466  International  Monetary  and  Financial  Relations  (3)  The 
major  contemporary  monetary,  financial,  and  eneigy  policy  issues 
confronting  the  international  economic  order  and  the  United  States. 
Problems  are  analyzed  in  both  economic  and  pobtical  terms.  Usually 
offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite:  SIS-385  or  ECON-370. 
SIS-471,  SIS-472  Intematlonai  Environment  and  Development 
Seminar  I  (4),  n  (4)  Focusing  on  policy  and  the  relationstqp  of  ttie 
models  of  de  veloposnt  and  environmental  problems,  the  saninar 
links  the  world  of  the  policymaker  with  ttiat  of  the  academic  theo- 
rist. The  beme  of  the  senxnar  is:  What  do  we  mean  by  develop- 
mert,  aixi  how  do  we  gpt  there  while  preserving  the  planet? 
Usially  offered  every  fall  and  spring  Prereqidsite:  permission  of 
Washington  Semester  Program;  mud  be  taken  concurently. 
SIS-473  International  fiivironment  nd  Developmait  Re- 
search IVoject  (4)  This  field  e^qjerience  during  ttie  final  three 
weeks  ofthe  semester  begins  with  soninais  in  the  capital  city  witti 
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government  officials,  scholars  from  local  universities, 
nangoveimneilal  groups  and  foreign  assistance  crganizations. 
Students  travel  throughout  the  oounliy  exanining  innovative  pro- 
graiTB  now  under  way  to  create  sustainable  development  alterna- 
tives. Students  travel  to  Africa  in  the  fall  semester  and  to  Costa 
Rica  in  the  spriig  semesto".  Uaially  offered  every  fall  and  spring. 
Prerequisite:  permissjon  of  Washington  Semester  Pnagratn. 
SIS474  Intematioiiai  Enviroomeiit  and  Development  Intem- 
ship  (4)  While  in  Washington  students  engage  in  a 
two-day-per-week  intemdiip  providing  direct  experience  in  an  en- 
vinjOTienlal  anl/br  de  velopmert  or^nization.  Usually  o  S»ed  ev- 
ery fall  and  spring.  Prerequisite:  pemiissaon  of  WasJiington 
Semester  Prograra 

SI&486,  SlS^e?  Ftace  and  Cbnflict  Rsohilion  Soninar  I  (4), 
n  (4)  Explores  conflict,  peacemaking,  and  conflict  resolution  from 
various  pospectivesand  prepares  students  with  conflict  reaolutian 
and  change  skills  to  partic^te  actively  and  creatively  in  buQding  a 
global  society  based  on  peace,  justice,  andnonviolentresolutionof 
conflicts.  Usually  offared  every  fall  and  sjiing.  Prerequisite:  per- 
mission of  departmoit. 

SIS-488  Peace  and  Conflict  Resohition  Research  Project  (4) 
Students  write  an  in-dep(h  research  paper  on  a  topic  related  to 
peace  and  conflict  resolilioa  Researdi  skilly  analysis,  written 
skills,  and  originality  are  emphasized.  Usually  ofibed  every  fill 
and  spring.  Prerequisile:  pamission  of  department. 
SIS^189  Peace  and  Conffict  Resohtfion  Internship  (4)  Provides 
studsnts  with  first-hand  ejqjerience  in  oiganistions  directly  in- 
volved in  a  variety  of  peacemaking  and  social  change  efforts. 
Usually  offered  every  fall  and  firing  Prerequisite:  permission  of 
dq^artment. 

SIS-490  hdependent  Study  IVoject  in  International  RdatioDS 
(1-6)  Prerequisite:  fiermissionofinstruclDrandSISundeigradiBte 
studies  office. 

SIS491,  SIS492  International  Fblitics  and  Foreign  Policy 
Seminar  I  (4X  II  (4)  Semester  devoted  to  United  Slates  foreigi 
policy  fonnulation  and  inplementation.  Systematic  study  of  for- 
eign policy  etr|iiasiss  qualitative  analysis  and  en^bys  quantita- 
tive methods  as  appropriate.  Students  particulate  in  sariinars, 
workshops,  on-sit.-  observation,  and  meet  with  foreign 
policymalsis  and  influencers  fiom  government,  media,  and  other 
private-sector  organizations.  Usuallyoffered  every  term.  Prerequi- 
site: permission  ofNS^shington  Semester  Program. 
SIS-493  IntematioDal  Politics  and  Foreign  Polity  Researcfa 
Project  (4)  Usually  offaed  every  term.  Prerequisite:  pemissian 
of '\\&diington  Semester  fto  gram. 

SIS-497  International  R>litics  and  Fore^  Rilicy  Intemsiqi 
(4)  Usually  offered  every  term  Prerequisite:  permisaonof  WaA- 
ington  SemestCT  Program 

SIS-498  Senior  Honors  (1-6)  Usually  offered  every  temi 
Graduate  and  Advanced  Undergraduate  Courses 
SI&4)51  Summer  Institute  (0)  Noncredit  tcpics  dealing  wifli  cut- 
ting edge  issues  in  international  affiiis.  Usually  c^eredevay  sum- 
mer 

SIS-503  North  American  Summer  Instttitue  (3)  Topics  vary  by 
sectiOT,  may  be  repeated  fisr  credit  with  different  topic.  The  Dis- 
covering North  America  institute,  offered  by  the  Center  for  Norti 
Amaican  Studies  (CNAS),  is  dedicated  to  understanding  the  ties  Itat 


connect  and  the  difTeroiices  that  divide  Nordi  America's  three  coun- 
tnes:  Caiada,  the  United  States,  and  Mexica  Students  participate  in 
seminars  and  may  be  placed  in  internships  with  agencies  and  organi- 
sations woiking  on  North  Amencan  issues  m  Washington,  U.C. 
Usually  offered  every  summer. 

SIS-S04  Multinational  Corporations  (3) The  structure  and  finc- 
tions  of  rrultindional  corporatiaas  in  the  ^bal  systoti  and  ther 
developnental  effect  on  oflier  actors.  Ifeually  offered  every  term. 
SlS-510  Islamic  Souixxs  of  C'onflict  Resolution  (3)  Investigates  the 
role  of  cultural  and  religious  elements  in  conflicts  affecting  the  Mus- 
lim world,  and  examines  Islamic  precepts  as  they  relate  to  the  theory 
and  practice  of  conflict  lesohihoa.  After  reviewing  principles  and 
[x-ecedents  from  the  Qur'an,  the  Hadith,  the  Shari'ah,  and  treditioiial 
Islamic  culture,  students  engage  in  research  projects  to  analyze  «m- 
flict  and  conflict  resolution  processes  both  within  the  Muslim  woiid 
and  between  Muslim  and  non-Muslim  ethnic  and  political  groups. 
Usually  offered  every  spring. 

S3S-S11  Kurds:  Social,  Cultural,  and  PoUtical  Identity  (3)  Topics 
vary  by  section,  rray  be  repeated  for  credit  witti  different  topic.  Fo- 
cuses on  friehistory  of  the  Kurds  and  their  social  and  political  institu- 
tions, cultural  mA  social  bctors  contributing  to  the  rise  of  Kurdish 
nationalism  in  the  Middle  East,  Kurdish  search  for  identity  and/orpo- 
litical  autonomy,  the  socio-political  impact  on  the  countries  fliey  in- 
habit, and  their  ties  to  other  minorities  in  the  regioTL  Usually  offered 
every  term. 

SIS-S13  Computer  Appiications  in  International  Relations 
Research  (3)  An  introductiDn  to  using  the  Web  for  research  and 
pubKdiing  materials  on  flie  Mfeb.  hcludes  \Vfeb-progranming 
techniques  and  case  studies  related  to  vital  intemational  relations 
issues  such  as  trade,  the  enviroranent,  and  prevaitive  diplcmacy. 
Student  papers  are  pasted  on  fte  Web  as  part  of  a  virtual  confer- 
ence at  the  end  of  the  semester.  Usually  offered  evay  term.  Prereq- 
uisite. SIS-206orSIS-600. 

SIS-514  Spirituality  and  Qobal  PoEtics  Q)  Examines  the  appU- 
catioD  of  spirituality  to  global  politics  with  particular  emphasis  on 
how  moddities  o  f  faith  and  belief  which  transcend  narrowly  sec- 
tarian coQoems  promote  peace  and  conflict  resolitfion-  Includes  the 
historical  agnificance  of  faith  and  beUefon  contemporary  issues  in 
global  politics,  oontoit  and  jjrooess  of  spirituality,  and  conscious- 
ness in  sodal  actioiL  Usually  offered  alternate  springs 
SS-515  Islamic  Peace  Parad^;ms  (3)  The  ideal  of  peace  is  deeply 
embedded  in  the  rebgious  vision  of  Islam,  but  ideas  fisr  achieving 
peace  have  differed.  This  course  explores  tfie  interpretive  founda- 
tions, history,  and  practiceoffourmajorlslamicparadigms:  tradition, 
reformian  (islah),  renewalism  (tqdid),  and  Sufism  (tasawwuf).  The 
origins,  value  structure^  and  methodology  of  eadi  paradigm  are  ex- 
amined in  light  of  the  challenges  feeing  coiitempctaiy  Islamic  societ- 
ies. Usually  offaed  every  fiill. 

SIS-516  Peacebuilding  in  Divided  Societies  (3)  This  course  ex- 
plores the  various  methods  and  techniques  of  peacebuilding  and  ccm- 
flict  resolution  that  have  been  applied  in  conflict  in  multiethnic  and 
divided  societies.  The  IsraeU-Palestinian  conflict  is  one  of  the  pri- 
mary case  studies,  but  other  examples  of  deep-rooted  conflicts  are 
also  int^rated  into  tiie  class.  UsuaDy  offered  every  ftlL 
a  S-51 7  Gender  and  Conflict  (3)  This  seminar  essamines  the  gender 
dimensions  of  conflict  and  political  violoice.  It  explores  how  eadi 
aspect  of;  and  actor  involved  in,  conflict  is  gendered;  examines  the 
ways  in  which  women  and  men  e}q>eriaice  and  deal  with  conflict  dif- 
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ferently,  and  (bcuses  on  ttie  rrrililaiy,  mililarization,  race,  class,  and 
national  identity.  Usually  offered  every  spring. 
SIS-519  Special  Studies  in  International  Politics  (3)  Topics  vary 
by  section,  may  be  lepeated  fijr  credit  with  different  topic.  Rotating 
topics  including  international  economic  policy  coordination, 
errerTging  captai  maikets^  international  envinanmeiial  policy,  po- 
litical rid:  analysis,  international  relations  of  Japan,  preventive  di- 
plomacy. United  States  and  Cuba,  and  nonviolence.  Usually 
offered  every  term 

SIS-520  Survey  of  International  Law  and  Org^ization  (3) 
t  jraduate-levd  introduction  to  the  nature  and  functions  of  interna- 
tional law  and  the  interstate  system  within  which  it  operates.  Em- 
phasis on  recent  trends  and  fiiture  capabilities.  For  graduate 
students  who  have  no  previous  courses  in  international  law  or  in- 
ternational organization.  Usually  offered  every  fall. 
SIS-528  Special  Studies  in  International  Communication  (3) 
Topics  vary  by  section,  may  be  repeated  for  credit  with  dififaient  topic. 
Rotating  topics  including  international  comnunication  and  infonna- 
ticm  technology,  international  communication  multilateral  negotia- 
tion; international  communication  and  public  diplomacy; 
international  communication  and  development;  communicating  in 
the  Arab  world  and  in  Islamic  societies;  communication,  culture,  and 
change;  the  global  knowledge  economy,  and  strategic  communica- 
tiLins  in  intelligence  and  national  security.  Usually  offered  every  term. 
SIS-S30  Colloquium  on  the  Common  Market  (3)  Topics  vsry 
by  section,  way  be  repeated  for  credit  with  diflferent  topic.  Tau^t 
in  French.  Topics  include  institutional  development,  financing  of 
eornnunity  activities,  oomnunity  policies,  external  relations, 
community  law,  and  business  case  studies.  Specific  issues  wittiin 
eadi  area  rotate  regularly  every  semesta"  oviy  a  two-year  cyde. 
Usually  offered  every  term. 

SIS-533  Population,  Migratian,  and  Development  (3)  This  course 
provides  liie  necessary  analytical  skills  to  understand  contemporary 
population  dynamics,  especially  in  the  developing  worid.  It  examines 
ftmdamental  components  of  current  trends  in  population  dynamics; 
theoretical  bases  of  the  population  debate;  fertility  issues;  flie  relation- 
ship among  population,  development,  and  human  migration  flows; 
and  population  policy  and  sustainable  development  in  developing 
and  developed  countries.  Usually  offered  every  faD. 
SIS-536  Special  Topics  in  International  Development  (3) 
Topics  vary  by  section,  may  be  repeated  for  oedit  with  different 
topic.  Rotating  topics  indude  governance,  danocracy,  and  dewl- 
opment;  population,  migration,  and  devetopraent,  ete.  Offered  ir- 
legulariy 

SIS-537  Special  Topics  in  Development  Management  (3) 
I'opics  vary  by  section,  rray  be  repeated  for  credit  with  diffeient 
topic.  Rotating  topics  include  ncmaging  decentrahzation,  mhan 
developrtenl,  and  anall  scale  entaprise  Usially  offered  ewry 
term.  Prewquisite:  SIS-337,  or  SIS-637,  or  equivalent. 
SIS-539  Compar^ive  Devebpment  Slrate^es  (3)  This  course 
explores  the  man  y  factors  that  affect  the  way  states  and  societies  con- 
struct national  development  strategies^  The  underlying  causes  for  the 
wide  range  of  development  strategies  in  the  devebping  wotld,  and 
the  impact  particular  strategies  have  on  development  outcomes  such 
as  environmental  sustainabiUty,  democracy,  growtfi,  poverty,  income 
distribuhon,  and  social  justice.  Usually  offered  every  feU. 
SIS-S40  Conflict  and  Developmait  (3)  An  examination  of  the 
way  in  which  devdopnent  processes,  strategies,  aixi  pdices  in- 


crease or  decrease  bcal,  national,  and  international  conflicts,  as 
well  as  the  ways  in  which  conflicts  at  all  levels  condition  develop- 
ment choices.  UsuaDy  oflfoed  every  fall 

SIS-541  Systems  Analysis  for  Man^ement,  Development,  and 
the  Environment  (3)  This  course  provides  an  opportunity  to  leam 
how  systems  analysis  theories,  models,  and  techniques  can  be  rigor 
ously  applied  to  tfie  subject  matter  of  management,  environmental 
policy  issues,  and  intemahonal  development  Usually  offered  every 
spring.  Prerequisite:  SIS-600  or  a  course  in  quantitative  research 
methods  cr  statistics. 

SIS-542  Human  and  Global  Security  in  the  New  World  Order 
(3)  This  course  examines  developmients  in  and  ways  of  thinking 
about  security  since  the  end  of  (he  bi-polar  worid  cider.  The  course 
considers  ways  of  thinking  about  security  olher  than  through  the  na- 
tional security  fianKwork;  works  towards  an  understanding  of 
non-military  threats  to  human  Ufe,  communities,  societies,  and  cul- 
tures; examines  the  intersection  of  globalism  and  new  forms  of  secu- 
rity provision;  examines  the  impact  of  oiganized  crime;  assesses  flie 
scope  and  consequences  oflight  weapons  proliferation,  especially  fijr 
developing  countries;  and  analyzes  forms  of  involvement  in  wars. 
Usually  offered  every  term 

SIS-S4S  Comparative  aid  International  Race  Relations  (3) 
Exartdnesthe  way  in  whidi  nationalism,  feminian,  Marxian,  and 
diverse  theoretical  perspectives  have  shaped  the  meaning  and  role 
of  race.  Also  addresses  methodologjcal  issues  that  arise  in  the 
cortparative  study  ofrace  in  difierentregionsofttie  world.  l^ua% 
offered  ewry  fell 

SIS-546  Race,  Ethiacity  and  Cultural  Identity  (3)  Expteres  tte 
conplex  and  dynamic  oonfigurationof  identity  basedon race,  dh- 
nicity,  gender,  nationalism,  and  religion  as  they  relate  to  ^lecific 
cultures,  g)obalizatian,  and  social  diaoourse.  Usially  offered  every 
spring. 

SIS-SSI  Economy,  I^>litic$  and  Society  in  Europe  (3)  The  politi- 
cal systons,  values,  and  sociological  changes  in  European  socidy 
since  1 945;  an  analysis  ofEuropean  nations  andregions  andofdif- 
terent  levels  of  devdopanent  airi  economic  organization.  Usually 
offaed  every  611. 

SIS-SS3  Central  and  East  Europe  in  IVansitioa  (3)  Acompara- 
tive  approach  exploiing  the  circumslances  leading  to  and  the  con- 
sequences of  the  transitions  in  central  and  eastern  Europe. 
Historical,  economici  and  pxilitical  petspectives  are  emphasJTEd. 
Assessinait  ofrelative  suocesses  and  failuies  of  the  transitioas  and 
pjToqjects  for  Ab  region's  fiiture.  Usially  offered  every  term. 
SIS-557  Foreign  Pblicy  Fbnnulation  in  West  European  States 
(3)  Conditioning  fedois,  instrumentahties,  political  parties,  pres- 
sure groips  and  organization^  and  public  media  and  opinion. 
Usially  offered  eveiy  spring. 

SIS-558  Autboritarianian  and  Democracy  in  Russia  (3)  A 
comparative  analytical  approach  to  the  study  of  Russia  (and  the 
Soviet  Union).  Emphasis  is  on  4ie  interdependence  ofRussian  and 
Soviet  traditiois,  piohtical  leader^iip,  ceiter-peripfaay  rdatiaiK, 
Russian  governments,  and  the  social  dynamics  of  pxihtical  change. 
Usually  offered  every  fall 

SIS-5S9  Selected  Ibpics  in  Qvss-NatiMial  Studies  (3)  Topics 
vary  by  section,  maybe  repeated  for  credit  with  diiTeient  topic.  Ro 
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tating  topics,  u.<iially  witha  geographical  or  regional  ibcus,  include 
fim(kmcnlalist  movements  in  Islam,  political  economy  of  AlHcan 
crisis;  theories  of  nationalian;  etc.  C^ered  irregulariy. 
SIS-S60  Chinese  Fbre^  PDiky  Q)  This  seninar  provides  an 
overview  of  Chinese  foreign  policy  and  examines  China's  bilateral 
relations  with  its  Asian  n^hbors  and  the  IMted  States,  including 
contro\'eisial  topics  such  as  arms  control,  humai  ri^ts,  and  the 
Taiwan  issue.  Also  coveis  the  policy-making  process,  including 
the  iift  of  priorities  from  the  eia  of  revolution  to  the  era  of  mtxi- 
emizalioa  I  Jsually  offered  alternate  springy. 
SIS-561  Modern  Oiina  (3)  Hmeigence  of  China  as  a  world 
povwr,  with  etifdiaas  on  economic,  political,  and  social  trends  in 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  today.  Usually  offired  altemde 
springs. 

SIS-562  IV>iitiBal  Economy  of  China  (3)  This  coui%  examines 
the  evolution  of  China's  political  institutions  and  its  transitional 
economy  since  1 949.  It  focuses  on  econoiric  reforms  in  rural  and 
urban  areas  and  the  prospect  for  political  reform.  Also  discussed 
are  agnificant  changes  in  ttie  financial  sectors  and  state-owned  en- 
terprises, as  well  as  the  economic  ictegration  of  "greater  China" 
Usually  offered  alternate  spring. 

SIS-563  Japanese  Foreign  Policy  (3)  This  seminar  provides  a 
conprehensive  uncferstanding  of  J^)an's  historical  backgromxl 
and  its  basdc  foreign  policy  issues  It  examines  significant  strategic 
and  economic  debates  re^rding  Japan's  role  in  the  international 
corrmunity  with  errphasis  on  Japan's  relations  with  its  Asian 
nei^bois  and  the  Lfaited  States.  Usually  ofTered  alternate  falls. 
SIS-564  Chinese  Politics  (3)  This  course  focuses  on  China's  poht- 
ical  process  from  1949  to  the  presert  to  provide  a  conprehensive 
fi^amewcsk  for  understanding  Chittese  politics  It  examines  the 
party-state  system,  political  leadership,  state-society  relatioos,  the 
role  of  the  military,  political  culture,  and  the  demand  for  democaati- 
zaticxL  Usually  oflfeied  alternate  springs. 
SIS-56S  U.S.  Economic  Relations  with  Japw  and  Cluia  Q) 
The  benefits  of  foreign  trade  are  analyzed  ia  the  context  of  toe  eoo- 
nonic  and  political  &ctors  cauang  trade  ircbalances  and  fiictions 
between  ftie  IMted  States  and  Japan  and  Chira.  Examination  of 
diveigent  trade  policies  and  dissimilar  trade  performances,  and 
analysis  of  efforts  to  restore  bilateral  harmony  and  equibbrium  be- 
tween the  United  States  aiil  Asia's  two  largest  economies.  Usually 
offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite:  6  credit  hoursof  basic  econom- 
ics. 

SIS-566  International  Communication  SkUls  Institutes  (1-3) 
Topics  vary  by  secticni,mayberepeated  fir  credit  witfidifferenttopic. 
Introduction  to  specific  tedmiques  and  approaches  currently  used  in 
international  commmication.  Usually  offered  every  term. 
SIS-567  International  Relations  ofEast  Asia  (3)  Recent  histori- 
cal and  conterrporary  interstate  relations  in  East  Asia,  and  ftie  place 
of  East  Asia  in  world  affairs.  Usually  ofiered  every  temx 
SIS-S71  International  Relatioas  of  the  Mdcfle  East  (3)  Recent 
historical  and  oontenporary  interstate  rel^ons  in  the  Middle  East 
and  North  Afiica  and  the  place  of  flie  Middle  East  in  world  afl&iis. 
Usually  offered  every  term 

SIS-S73  International  Relations  of  Africa  (3)  Recmt  historical 
andcontenpoiary  iiJerslate  reldionsin  Africa  aid  theplace  of  Af- 
rica in  world  affaiis.  Usually  offered  ewry  term.  Prerequisite: 
SIS-250  or  SIS-265  or  graduate  standing. 


SIS-577  International  Relations  in  the  Americas  (3)  Recent  and 
contanpoTdry  irterstaie  relations  in  I^atin  America  and  the  {iace  of 
Latin  ArtBrica  in  worid  atfairs.  Usually  offered  every  term 
!aS-578  Comparative  Social  Movements  (3)  FAamines  a  broad 
range  of  civil  rights,  revolutionaiy,  and  pro-democracy  moveriKnts 
in  Europe,  toe  Middle  East,  Latin  America,  and  the  United  States. 
St  udenls  develop  a  comprehensive  theory  about  soaal  movements  in 
order  to  classify  them  and  develop  predictive  nKxiels  about  their 
emogence,  shape,  and  outaime.  Usually  offered  every  spring. 
SIS-579  Selected  Regional  and  Cointry  Studies  (3)  Topics  vary 
by  section,  may  be  repeated  for  credit  with  dilierent  topic.  Com- 
parative perspective  on  conterrporary  intematicnal  relations  with 
regional  or  area  focus.  Brings  theory  to  bear  on  the  study  of  the 
area  How  do  major  theoretical  constructs  cortribute  to  under- 
standing the  region?  Convo^ly,  how  does  knowledge  of  the  topic 
area  extend  tiie  range  of  generalizations  in  the  social  science^ 
Usually  offered  every  term 

SIS-580  R>litical  E^nomy  of  Japan  (3)  This  overview  of  post- 
war Japanese  political  and  econonic  development  provides  a 
ccHrprehensive  undeistanding  of  Japan's  political  system  and  eco- 
nomic institutions.  It  expbres  toe  ongoing  debate  regardiig  Ja- 
pan's government-business  relationship  in  the  contexts  of 
comparative  capitalian  and  Japan's  social  and  political  eaviron- 
ment  Usually  offered  alternate  fiills. 

SIS-581  Schods  of  Thought  n  Contemporary  Umted  States 
Foreign  lV)bcy  (3)  Seminar  examining  disparate  normative  as- 
suirptions  about  United  Sbtes  fta^gn  policy.  A  wide  gjectrum  of 
viewpoints  is  exarrrined,  and  students  explore  their  own  values  as 
ttiey  relate  to  foreign  policy.  LIsuaUy  offered  every  spring. 
SIS-S82  United  States  PoUcy  towards  Latin  America  (3)  TMs 
course  examines  U.S.  foreign  policy  towards  Latin  America  by  fi>- 
cusingonthe  fcctorstoat  shape  U.S.  foreign  policy.  The  couisecraj- 
siders  the  extent  to  which  U.S.  policy  is  ^laped  by  the  nature  of  toe 
U.S.  impact  on  Latin  America.  Usually  offered  every  spring. 
SIS483  United  States  in  Worid  Affairs  (3)  The  role  of  tte 
United  Statesin  workiaffadrs  andin  oontenporaiy  regiorial  issues 
Fcxajses  on  U.S.  interests  in  the  Nfiddle  East,  Europe,  southan  Af- 
rica, Central  America  and  Ea^  Asia.  Usually  ofiered  every  falL 
^S-S84  Transnational  CYimes  and  GlobaUzatlon  (3)  This  course 
provides  an  overview  of  transnational  crime  and  corruption  and  its 
effects  on  toe  political,  economic,  and  social  development  of  coun- 
tries around  the  world.  Impediments  to  the  effective  control  of  trans- 
national organized  crime  are  considered  in  the  context  of  increasing 
globali2ation  and  the  technological  revolution.  Usually  offered  every 
term. 

SIS-585  Contemporary  United  Nations  Q)  Examines  how  new 
United  Nationsresponsibilities  will  sh^ie  ttie  emerging  gtobal  sys- 
tem, how  major  groips  of  couriries  will  aflec^  the  UN,  and  how 
particular  cases  highlight  toe  relation^ups  among  countries  in  toe 
UN  system.  Cases  cover  issues  of  crisis  management, 
peace-keeping  and  developmoits  in  the  Global  South.  Usually  of- 
fered every  ^sing. 

SIS-586  Technology,  Security,  and  Warfare  (3)  Ermines  the  role 
of  technology  in  national  and  intern  aticHial  security  torough  historical 
and  contemporary  cases  of  military-technological  innovation  and 
stagnation  and  their  irrpact  on  policy,  strategy,  and  conflict  The  pro- 
cesses of  innovation — and  tfieir  success  or  failure — areenphasized, 
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including  the  central  dynamic  involving  technologies  that  favor  flie 
ofibnseandttvase  tavoringthedetense.  Usually  offered  every  spring. 
SIS-587  G^balization:  Power,  ftt)duetion  and  Culture  (3) 
Global  tiansfonnation  slices  xross  former  divisions  of  labor,  fim- 
damentally  penetrates  domestic  sodety,  and  gieogr^hically  reor- 
ganizes economic  activities.  This  course  addresses  ftie  underlying 
causes  of  globalization  and  whether  it  is  intensifying  and  deepen- 
ing historical  tendencies,  or  is  world  society  edering  a  new  era  in 
the  relation^iip  among  ttie  state,  economy,  and  culture?  Usually 
offered  every  fell. 

SIS-588  International  Security  and  Arms  Control  (3)  The 
straigthsand  vwsaknessesof  aims  control.  Examination  oflhe  mili- 
tary strategy-policy  relationship,  deterrence  theory,  strategic  pos- 
ture and  doctrine,  and  tenorism.  visually  offered  every  spring. 
SIS-589  Global  Political  Economy  (3)  This  course  is  concerned 
with  the  scope  of  political  economy.  The  focus  is  on  ttie  origins  oflhe 
modem  global  political  economy  and  its  institutional  structure  It  ex- 
amines contemporary  issues  in  political  economy,  using  the  division 
of  labor  as  an  oigairizing  concept,  and  explores  the  prospects  for 
global  restructuring  at  the  turn  of  the  century.  Usually  offered  every 
spring. 

SIS-590  Independent  Readii^  Course  in  International  Rela- 
tions (1-6)  Prerequisite:  permission  of  instructor  and  SIS  graduate 
studies  office. 

SIS-593  Humphrey  FeBows  Seminar  (3)  Topics  vary  by  section, 
may  be  repeated  forcredit  withdiffwent  topic.  Usually  offered  ev- 
ery term.  Prerequisite:  Huirphrey  Fellows  or  permission  of  in- 
structor 

Graduate  Courses 

SIS-030  International  Afiairs  Proficiency  (0)  Provides  training 
for  international  afi&irs  tool  of  research  requirements.  This  course 
satisfies  the  tool  of  research  requirement  for  the  SIS  master's  de- 
gree program  if  conpleted  with  a  grade  ofB  orbetter  Prerequisite: 
admission  to  SIS  graduate  degree  program. 
SIS-042  Academic  Research  and  Writing  for  International  Rela- 
tions (0)  This  non-credit  graduate  course  is  designed  to  improve  the 
academic  research  and  writing  skills  of  non-native  English  speakers 
by  completing  assignments  involving  lectures  and  readings  in  the 
fields  offered  by  the  School  oflntemational  Service.  Studentsbuild  a 
sobd  foundation  in  international  relations  theory  and  vocabulary,  and 
develop  critical  thinking,  presentation,  and  inteicultural  communica- 
tion skills.  Usually  offered  every  fall. 

SIS-095  Contem  por ary  Issues  in  International  Law  and  Inter- 
national Politics  (0)  Provides  overview  of  key  issues  in  interna- 
tional law  and  international  politics.  Meets  for  1 1  one-hour 
sessions.  Prerequisite:  JD./MA.  in  International  Afeirs  studeits 
or  permission  of  instructor. 

SIS-600  Quantitative  Analysis  in  International  Affairs  (3)  In- 
troduction to  TBseaidi  design,  quantitative  measurement,  statistical 
analysis,  and  conpiter  use  for  international  relations  research. 
Usually  offered  every  tenn. 

SIS-601  Theory  in  International  Relations  Q)  Interdisciplinary 
perspectives;  mBJorparadigmsofthought;definitionofboundaries 
of  the  field;  normative  and  analytic  goals  and  definition  of  priori- 
ties. Usaally  offered  every  feD. 

SIS-602  AU-Uniwrsity  for  Peace  Exchange  (1-6)  Topics  vary  by 
section,  may  be  repeated  for  credit  with  different  topic.  Courseconsti- 


tutes  key  element  in  American  University-University  for  Peace, 
Costa  Rica  exchange  program.  Usually  offered  every  term.  Note: 
Consult  SIS  graduate  office. 

SIS-603  Special  Institute  in  International  ACfairs  (1-6)  Topics 
varyby  section,  maybe  repeated  forcredit  with  different  topic.  Se- 
lected topics  dealing  with  cutting  edge  issues  in  intonational  af- 
fairs Usually  offered  every  summer 

SIS-604  Masterworks  of  International  Relations  (3)  A  literature 
course  divided  chronologically  by  the  date  of  works  initiating 
streams  of  discourse.  Representative  later  works  are  also  covered. 
Students  are  required  to  keep  a  woricing  journal  of  their  reading  nctes 
for  the  instructor's  inspection. 

SlS-605  Theory  of  Cooperative  Global  Politics  (3)  Examines  Ae 
historical  movement  toward  stability  and  order  in  the  international 
political  system  witfi  emphasis  on  comparing  such  concepts  as  na- 
tion-state/one  world;  national  interest/human  interest,  rights  of 
states/human  ri^its;  sovereignty/interdepeixfence;  waiycollaborative 
conflict  resolution.  The  concepts  that  underlie  the  competitive  model 
of  world  politics — individualism,  rationality,  and  self-interest — are 
analyzed  within  the  ^obal  political  context  Usually  offered  every 
fan. 

SIS-606  Culture  and  Peace  and  Conflict  Resolution:  Alterna- 
tives to  Violence  (3)  The  complex  role  of  culture  in  peacebuildii^ 
and  conflict  resolution.  Historically-grounded  concejAializations  of 
culture  are  reviewed  in  terms  of  their  international  relations  applica- 
tion. The  course  identifies  core  patterns  of  cultural  difference  in  val- 
ues and  beliefs,  inteipnstive  fiames,  and  behaviors  tfiat  impact  on 
pcacebuilding  and  conflict  resolution  efforts.  Also  examines  specific 
con  flict  intervention  approaches  in  terms  of  their  cross-cultuia]  appli- 
cability. Usually  offered  every  spring. 

SIS^07  Peace  Paradigms  (3)  The  history  and  devebpment  of 
approaches  to  peace,  with  particular  emphasis  upon  the  foUowing; 
peaoe  through  coercive  power,  peace  through  nonvidence,  peace 
through  world  order,  and  peace  through  pCTSonal  and  comraunity 
transformatioiL  Usually  offered  every  spring. 
SIS-609  Conflict  Analyas  and  Resolution:  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice (3)  Expkires  conflict  resolution  as  a  field  of  inquiry  and  re- 
search; perspectives,  theorie  s,  and  assumptions  undra-fying  conflict 
analysis  and  conflict  resolution;  contaiding  ^>ptoactes  to  conflict 
resdution  trainingand  practice.  AcasB  analysis  ^proachisused  to 
examine  tiie  rde  of  oonternporary  issues  in  conflict  situations. 
Usually  offered  every  fell 

SIS-610  Theoiy  of  Conflct,  Violence  and  War  (3)  Survey  of  the 
theoretical  and  enqiirical  literature  on  the  causes  and  conditions  of 
conflict,  particularly  conflict  which  is  e^qnessed  violenfly  at  all 
levds.  Indudes  analyzing  violajce  at  the  individial  level,  defining 
violence  (physical,  economic,  social,  cultural,  systematic)  and 
why  societies  support  violence  Usually  oSered  every  spriig. 
SIS-611  International  Negotiation  (3)  Survey  of  flie  ftieor^cal 
Uteiature  on  the  corrmunicative  dimenaons  of  negotiating  inter- 
national conflicts  and  an  examinatian  of  conflict  settings  such  as 
hostage/terrorist  situations^  diplomatic  crises,  and  protracted  social 
conflicts.  Also  examines  a  coirmunicatian-basBd  ^jproach  fliat 
focuses  on  "face"  needs,  interest/demaids,  and  relationships 
anmg  the  contending  parties.  The  role  of  ertntion  ishighli^ted 
and  specific  communication  skills  central  to  effective  negotiatiaD 
and  mediation  of  intense  conflicts  are  practiced  Usually  offered 
every  term 
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SIS-6I2  Resevch  Seminar  in  Peace  and  Conflict  ReailutioD 

(3)  Integratiw  suninar  to  lest  theories  and  assumptions  raised  in 
contHiporary  venues  of  peace  and  coniUct  resolution  research. 
Seninar  Excuses  on  peace  and  conflict  resolution  research  as  dis- 
tinct from  research  into  wir  and  violent  conflict.  ITjeoretical  and 
methodological  appR)achts  to  peace  and  conflict  resolution  studies 
are  examined  in  detail  I  Jaially  olfeied  ewry  spring. 
SIS-613  Keconciliution  and  Justice  (3)  This  course  exposes  stu- 
dents to  the  complex  and  mutti-diniensicmal  aspects  of  the  relation- 
ship between  reconciliation  and  justice  in  a  post-conflict  context.  It 
also  develops  a  deeper  understanding  of  the  challenges  involved  in 
applying  and  designing  a  reconciliation  project  in  a  development 
context.  The  CO uree  addresses  die  tension  between  the  request  for  rec- 
onciUation,  coexistence,  and  peace  and  the  demand  for  justice. 
Usually  offered  eveiy  fell. 

SIS-614  Ethics  in  International  Afbirs  (3)  A  critical  expferaticn 
of  the  ethical  dimensions  of  international  relations.  This  couise 
idertifiesflie  values  and  etliical  concerns  which  underpin  interna- 
tional relations  ttieory.  It  explores  thepossibility  of  constructing  vi- 
able and  humane  alternatives  to  the  existing  world  order  to 
recognize  cultural  diversity  and  heterogeneity.  Lfeually  o  fifered  ev- 
ery spring 

SIS-61 5  Fundamentals  ofllnlted  States  Foreign  Economic  Policy 
(3)  Analysis  of  the  principal  American  policies  of  intemationa]  trade, 
finance,  development,  energy,  and  investment.  Issues  are  examined 
in  the  context  of  foreign  and  dcmestic  economic  and  political  ctmsid- 
eralions.  Usually  offered  every  611. 

SIS-616  International  Eknnomics  (3)  Examines  cort^>8rative  ad- 
vantage and  neo-classical  trade  theory,  contenporary  trade  theo- 
ries, balance  of  payriBntsi  accounting,  exdiange  rates,  and  open 
economy  maCToeconomic  and  economic  development.  Usually 
offered  every  term.  Prewquisite:  ECX)N-603  cr  equivalent. 
SIS-618  Topics  in  North  American  Studies  (3)  Topics  vary  by  sec- 
tion,mayberepeatedfcr  credit  with  diflfeient  topic.  Course  addresses 
key  issues  in  North  American  studies.  Meets  with  SIS-3 1 8.  Usually 
offered  every  term. 

SIS-619  Special  Studies  n  InternalionaiPoiilics  (3)  Topics  vary 
by  section,  maybe  repeated  forcredit  wife  different  topic.  Rotating 
topics  including  international  economic  policy  coordination, 
emerging  capital  markets,  international  enviionmental  policy,  po- 
litical risk  analysis,  international  rel^ons  of  Japan,  preventive  di- 
plomacy. United  States  and  Cuba,  and  nonviolence.  Usually 
offered  every  term. 

SIS-620  Studies  in  Global  Environmental  Politics  (3)  Topics  vary 
by  section,  may  be  repeated  fcr  credit  with  different  topic.  Rotating 
topics  including  international  environmental  law;  sustainable  devel- 
opment and  environmental  protectio;  international  aid  for  the  envi- 
ronment and  environmental  security.  Usually  offered  every  term. 
SIS-621  Intnuational  Law  and  the  Legal  Order  (3)  The  nature 
and  functions  of  intematianal  law  in  interstate  relations,  with  em- 
phasis onrecent  trends  in  scholarship  and  on  cases,  documents,  and 
other  original  materials.  Lfeually  offaed  every  spring. 
SIS-622  Human  Rights  (3)  This  course  examines  flie  philoso^cal 
and  political  bases  for  the  international  human  rigjits  movement; 
fsobes  ddjates  over  universality,  culture,  and  human  rights;  intro- 
duces United  Nations  and  regional  systems  and  itKdianisms  for  hu- 
man ri^ts  protection  and  promotion;  acquaints  students  with 


methodotogy ;  and  critically  examines  foreign  policy  and  NGO/l<jO 
strategies.  Usually  oflered  every  fall 

SIS-62S  International  Organizations  (3)  The  origins,  princi|ies, 
organization,  activities,  and  performance  ofmajor  international  or- 
ganiations  in  issue  areas  irKluding  econorric  development,  inter- 
national security,  trade,  and  hurTBnitarian  assistance.  Theoretical 
aspects  arc  emphasi^Ed.  Usually  offered  every  ^ng 
SI  S-628  Advanced  Topics  in  IntemationaJ  Communication  (1-3) 
Topics  vary  by  section,  may  be  repeated  for  credit  with  different 
topic.  Rotating  topics  including  international  communication  and 
development;  international  communication,  foreign  policy,  and  pub- 
lic diplomacy;  and  inforrration  technology  and  interretional  con>- 
munication;  communication,  culture,  and  change;  communication  in 
Islamic  societies;  international  communication  and  the  global  knowl- 
edge economy;  multilateral  negotiation  and  international  communi- 
cation; strategic  communications  in  intelligence  and  national 
security,  media  politics  and  culture  in  the  Arab  world;  and  global 
communications  and  culture.  Usually  offered  every  term. 
SIS-630  Economic  Policies  of  the  European  UniDn  (3)  The 
course  deals  primarily  witti  the  development  of  the  European 
Union,  its  institutions,  various  common  policies,  external  rela- 
tions, and  laws  in  the  larger  context  of  international  bussnesa 
Usually  offered  every  fall. 

SIS-632  Microfinance:  CorKepts  and  Practical  Tools  (3)  This 
course  focuses  on  aspects  of  non-traditional  financial  institutions  in 
developing  countries,  popularly  referred  to  as  microfinanoe  institu- 
tions (MFIs).  The  couise  fimiliarizes  students  with  the  policy,  orga- 
nizational, and  teclmical  aspects  of  microfinance,  and  provides  the 
tools  to  evaluate  and  analyze  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of 
microfinanoe  as  a  tool  for  economic  development.  Usually  offered 
every  fell. 

SIS-633  Selected  Topics  in  Internationa]  Communication  (1-3) 
Topics  vary  by  section,  may  be  repeated  for  credit  wife  different 
topic.  Introduction  to  a  specific  technique  or  approach  currently  used 
in  the  international  communication/cross-cultural  communication 
field,  focusing  on  intercuhural  training,  multicultural  neggtiation, 
intercuhural  leadership,  or  another  similar  area.  Usually  offered  ev- 
ery terrrL  Note:  may  be  taken  pass/fail  only. 
SIS-634  Fidd  Survey  Research  Methods  (3)  This  course  provides 
basic  training  in  designing  a  field-based  research  project  in  interna- 
tional devebpment.  It  is  structured  to  corrAine  the  theoretical  aspects 
of  intematianal  development  with  the  practical  aspects  of  testing  feeir 
vabdity  and  applicability.  Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite: 
SIS-600. 

SIS-635  Advanced  Topics  in  Development  Man^ement  (3) 
Topics  vary  by  section,  may  be  repeated  for  credit  with  different 
topic.  Rotating  topics  include  rural  development  and  managing  eco- 
nomic and  political  reform.  Usually  offered  every  term 
SIS-636  Micropolitics  of  Devetopment  (3)  The  objective  of  tfns 
course  is  an  understanding  of  the  survival  struggles  and  strategies  in- 
dividuals face  and  the  choices  they  make.  Some  woik  within  credit 
unions,  cooperatives,  parties,  interest  groups,  or  alone  without  much 
group  support.  Others  rely  on  patrons,  prayers,  bribes,  threats,  or 
combinations  of  all  these  resources  for  survival.  Usually  offered  ev- 
ery term. 

SIS-637  Intemational  Development  (3)  Altemative  theories  and 
definitions  of  development  as  expressed  in  the  rrBJor  intemational 
institutions  (aid  agencies,  cartel^  muftinatioQal  corporations)  con- 
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cemed  with  the  transfer  of resouroea  Ccmsidersthe  problems  ofthe 
"diange-agenl"  in  vwiking  for  development  and  examineslhe  rm- 
jor  development  issues.  Usually  offered  every  term. 
SIS-638  Selected  Topics  in  International  Development  Skills  (1) 
Topics  vary  by  section,  may  be  repeated  for  credit  with  different  topic. 
Introduction  to  a  specific  technique  or  approach  cunently  used  in  the 
mtemational  development  field,  focusing  on  project  planning,  com- 
munitydeve)opment,action  research,  oranothersimilararea.  Usually 
offered  every  term. 

SIS-639  Selected  Topics  in  Internationa]  Conflict  Resolution 
Skills  (1-3)  Topics  vary  by  section,  may  be  repeated  for  credit  witti 
different  topic.  Introduction  to  a  speciSc  technique  or  apfvoadi  cur- 
rently used  in  the  international  conflict  resolution  field,  focusing  on 
conflict  resolution  and  reconciliation,  mediation,  interviewing,  nego- 
tiation ,  or  another  similar  area.  Usually  offered  every  terni.  Note:  may 
be  taken  pass/&il  only. 

SIS-640  Iiiteniational  Communicatioii  (3)  International  oom- 
munication  as  a  field  of  inquiry  and  researdi:  perspectives,  theo- 
ries, and  assuirptions  underlying  communication  between  nations 
and peojies;  international  flow  ofinformation  and  its  irt^Jications 
in  relations  among  nations  and  culturea  Usually  offered  every 
term. 

SIS-641  Psychological  and  Cultural  Bases  of  Intematioiuil 
Politics  (3)  Fbenomena  and  problems  of  international  relations  in 
terms  of  underlying  cultural  and  psychotogical  forces.  Theory  of 
intanational  relations  fiom  the  point  of  view  of ttie  bdiavioral  sci- 
ences. LfeuaUy  offered  every  ^ning 

SIS^42  Cross-Cultural  Communication  Q)  Contnbution  of 
relevant  social  and  behavioral  sciences  to  the  study  of  intercultural 
and  cross-cultural  coimninicatioa  Analysis  of  cuhire  as  commi- 
nicationand  value-systems  as  essential  in comtmnication.  Usually 
offered  alternate  springs. 

SIS-643  Political  Economy  of  International  Communication 
(3)  Examines  the  political  aad  economic  foundations,  structures, 
and  prooessesofcontemporary  international  and  global  communi- 
cation. Ufeually  offered  every  other  term  Prerequisite:  SIS-640. 
SIS-644  Cnmmnnifatinn  and  Sodal  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment (3) Examination  ofeconomic,  comtmnication, and  develop- 
ment theories,  the  role  of  information  and  communication 
technology  in  social  and  economic  developmail;  transfer  oftech- 
nobgy  and  uses  of  comnunication  in  economic  growth,  social 
cliange,  and  national  integration.  Usually  offered  every  spring. 
Prerequisite:  SIS-640  (may  be  taken  concurrently). 
SIS-64S  International  and  Comparative  Communication  1V>I- 
icies  (3)  Examination  of  communication  systems  and  policies  at 
national,regional,  and  international  levels  the  role  of  international 
organizdionsin  tiie  formation  and  implementation  of  communica- 
tion policies;  political  econoirty  of  infomiatioa  and  transbonjer 
data  flow.  Usually  offered  every  fall.  Prerequisite:  SIS-640. 
SIS-646  Information  S>sten]s  and  International  Communica- 
tion (3)  niustrates  the  major  concepts  and  techniquesthat  comprise 
systems  perspectives.  Particular  attention  to  the  application  of  sys- 
terrB  concepts  and  lelated  techniques  to  the  flow  of  infbmsition  in 
and  aoross  oigani2ations  set  in  a  complex,  interdependent  and 
changing  worid.  Case  studies  and  action  resaich  complatnat 
class  reading  and  discussion.  LfeuaDy  offered  every  spring. 


SIS-647  Governance,  Democracy,  and  Development  (3)  Reviews 
classical  and  contemporary  perspectives  on  democratic  transition, 
consolidation,  and  the  development  of  good  governance,  wi4i  special 
attention  to  the  role  of  foreign  aid.  Analyzes  the  role  of  civil  society 
and  social  capital,  considers  the  design  of  institutions  such  as  consti- 
tutions, electoral  systems,  parties,  and  agencies  of  restraint,  and  also 
examines  accountability,  rule  oflaw,  and  corruption.  Usually  offered 
every  spring. 

SIS^48  Women  and  Devek>pnient(3)  Provides  ttie  student  with 
a  oitical  evaluation  ofthe  main  theoretical  structures  of  feminism 
as  appUed  to  an  analysis  ofthe  milti;de  facets  of  wonBn's  lives  in 
the  developing  world.  Ejqjlores  the  diverse  sodoecononic,  cul- 
tural, religious  and  poUtical  Actors  that  affect  women  including  the 
impact  of  development  itself  Ufeually  offered  every  spring.  Pre- 
reqtdsite:  SIS-637  or  equivalent. 

SIS-649  Environment  and  Developm«it(3)  An  oveviewoftfais 
newly  emerging  multidisdplinary  field.  Focuses  on  debates  con- 
cerning various  human-made  or  developmenl-ielated  root  causes 
of  iHtural-resource  degradation  in  the  Thiid  Worid.  Special  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  flie  relationship  between  the  poor  and  the  euviron- 
ment.  Also  lodes  critically  at  recent  innovative  policy  re^xaises 
attempting  to  Unk  environment  and  de  velopmert .  Usually  offered 
every  spring. 

SIS-6S0  Global  Economy  and  Sustainable  Development  (3) 
This  poh'tical  economic  inquiry  focuses  on  two  levels  of  analysis: 
the  state  of  worid  eoonorric  activity  in  the  post-WoiM  War  n  pe- 
riod, with  pritiBry  focus  on  tiade  and  foreign  investirents;  and  ttie 
options  that  exist  to  achieve  "sustainable  development"  in  the 
TTiini  Worid.  Special  attention  is  given  to  initiatives  to  make  trade 
and  investment  more  socially  and  envircnmaitally  responsible. 
Usually  offered  eveiy  fall  Prerequisite:  SIS-637  or  equivalerl 
SIS-651  Manning  Economic  Policy  Rrform  (3)  Addesses  de- 
sign and  managerrmt  of  macroeconomic  stabilization,  privati2a- 
tion,  social  safety  net,  trade  policy,  financial  sectoi;  and  public 
sector  reform  in  developing  countries.  Also  consideis  the  poUtics 
of  reform  Prerequisite:  ECQ^-603  or  equivalent  with  permission 
of  instructor 

SIS^56  Contemporary  International  Relations  of  Western 
Europe  P)  Theoretical  a[^rcaches  to  the  study  of  European  ii<e- 
gration.  EvolutionofWestEuropean  unity  since  Worid  Warn  with 
emphasis  on  the  European  Unkm,  Ltaited  States- West  European 
relations  ance  flie  1 960s,  and  contenporaiy  issues  ofEuropean  se- 
curity. Usually  offered  every  spring. 

SIS-659  International  Relations  of  Russia  and  C«trd  Eur- 
asia (3)  The  study  of  Soviet  and  CotnmDnwealth  foreign  poUdes 
within  the  analytical  jjerspectives  of  international  relations  theoiy. 
Historical  and  contemporary  analysis  of  interstate  and 
inter-regicnal  lelations  in  areas  of  Russian  and  Soviet  influence. 
Usually  offered  eveiy  fall 

SIS-660  Envlromnent  and  Politics  (3)  Provides  an  intinduction  to 
the  politics  of  environmental  protection  at  both  flie  domestic  and  in- 
ternational levels.  It  focuses  on  the  dynamics  of  population,  coo- 
sumption,  technology,  and  economic  activity  as  they  relate  to 
resource  depletion,  water  production,  and  land  use.  Usually  offired 
every  fall. 
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SIS-663  Washington  Workshop:  Aitvanced  Studies  and  Re- 
search In  Knvlronmefltal  Policy  (3)  A  capsttmc  seminar  in  which 
students  ctmduct  irriginal  research  on  domestic  and  international  en- 
vironmental policy  and  politics.  Explores  amtemporary  environ- 
mental issues  such  as  economic  and  ecological  globalization, 
information  technologies  and  environnvaital  protection,  social  and 
ecological  evolution,  the  place  of  humans  in  the  natural  world, 
postmodern  challenges  to  environmentalisin,  post-cokmial  environ- 
mentaliaii,  and  envrrorunc-ntal  security  Usually  ofleied  every  spring. 
SIS-664  Islam  and  Natianalian:  Mddfe  East  (3)  1  >octures  and 
discussions  on  secular  nationalism  and  Islamic  militancy  in  the 
Middle  Hast  and  North  Africa  during  the  past  one  hundred  yeais; 
the  origitB  and  characteristics  of  the  movements;  the  conflict  be- 
tween them  and  its  iirpact  on  the  politics  and  international  relations 
of  the  area;  the  emergence  of  neofimdanBntaKst  Islamic  move- 
ments. Usually  offered  e\«ry  ^ng. 

SIS-66S  IntematioiBl  l^ade  and  Investment  Relations  (3)  The 
major  conteirp)rary  foreign  trade  and  international  investmmt 
policy  issues  coofionting  the  Lhited  States  Geographic  and  flmc- 
tional  issues  aie  analyzed  in  both  economic  and  pditical  terms. 
Usually  offered  every  fall  Piereqt^ite:  SIS-61 6  or  equivalent. 
SIS-666  Interaational  Monetary  nd  Financial  Rdatuns  Q) 
The  major  contemporary  monetary,  finandal,  and  energy  policy  is- 
sues ccmfiionting  the  international  economic  order  and  the  United 
States.  PnabletTB  aie  analyzed  in  both  economic  and  political 
terms.  Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite:  SIS-61 6  or 
equivalent. 

SIS-672  Theories  of  Comparative  and  International  Studies 
(3)  Unlike  the  dominaiit  tradition  which  divides  conparative  and 
international  politics  into  separate  areas  of  inquiry,  this  course 
bridges  these  two  fidds.  Includes  the  rise  of  fee  rrwdem  state  and 
its  relation  to  historical  capitalian  and  the  nation;  interactions  be- 
tween the  state  and  the  market,  democratization  and  civil  society, 
social  mDvements;  and  global  culture  Usually  offered  every  term 
SIS-673  Oomparative  B>litical  Economy  (3)  Political  economy 
is  examined  by  cortparing  cointries  and  regions.  Considers  the 
possibihtiBs  and  limits  of  tran^osing  models  of  state  and  society 
from  one  region  to  aiother  Focus  is  on  the  division  of  labor,  class 
and  identity,  the  state,  iixfaistrialization  strategies,  techndogical 
policy,  cidtural  formation, and  identity.  Usually  offeredevety  term 
SIS-67S  Race  in  International  Relations  (3)  The  concept  of  race 
in  iriemitional  relations  theory  has  acquired  meaning  through  is- 
sues such  as  security/immigration  policies  and  trans-national  so- 
cial^litical  rtDvenents.  Focuses  on  the  ttieorelical  and  practical 
implications  of  race  as  a  significant  fectorin  these  and  otha"  intff- 
national  issues.  Usually  ofiered  eveiy  spring. 
SIS-676  Selected  Ibpics  in  Ooss^ational  Stuflies  (3)  Topics 
varybysecrion,  maybe  repeatedforcreditwith  different  topic.  Ro- 
tating topes,  usually  with  a  corrparative  orregicnal  focus,  include 
political  economy  of  Africa;  theories  of  rationalism;  etc. 
SIS-680  Topics  in  Research  Methods  in  International  Affairs  (3) 
Topics  vary  by  section,  may  be  repeated  ftjT  credit  with  differenttopic. 
Rotating  topics  on  qualitative  research  approaches  in  international  af- 
fairs witfi  a  particular  focus  on  case  studies.  Usually  offered  every 
spring 

SIS-681  Intelligence  and  Foreign  Policy  (3)  The  role  of  theCIAand 
otiier  iiitelligenoe  oiganizations  in  formulating  and  implementing 


U.S.  foreign  policy.  Includes  human  and  technical  intclligc-nce 
gathering;  processing  and  analysis;  dissemination  o(  information  to 
policy  makers;  covert  action  and  a)untcrintelligencc,  tlic  relationship 
between  intelligence  organizations,  the  President,  and  Congrvais;  and 
ethics  and  the  conduct  of  intelbgence  activities .  I  Jsually  offered  every 
temi. 

SIS-682  United  States  Fore^  Policy  (3)  Analysis  of  Am^can 
foreign  and  defense  policy  processes,  induding  the  role  of  tte 
President,  t 'ongivss.  Departments  of  Stale  and  1  X-fense,  the  inteUi- 
genoe  corrrnunity,  and  other  actors/ Oictors  affecting  pohcy  formu- 
lation and  imptementation  Usially  offered  every  falL 
SlS-683  Oangiess  and  United  States  Foreign  PbUcy  (3)  An  ex- 
amination of  the  role  that  flie  I  IS.  Congres  plays  in  diaping  for- 
eign policy.  Enphaas  is  given  to  oonterrpoiary  congressional 
behavior,  Ihrou^  case  studies,  with  attention  also  devoted  to  con- 
stitutional factors  and  historical  patterns.  Usually  offered  every 
M. 

SIS-684  National  Security  Policy  (3)  Policymaking,  imjiemai- 
tation,  and  control;  civilian-military,  nilitaiy-industrial,  and  exec- 
utive-legislative relations;  and  4ie  interaction  of  security  pohcies 
o  f  the  United  States  and  other  powers.  U  suaUy  offered  every  faU. 
SIS^S  United  States-Russian/Eurasian  Security  Relations 
(3)  An  intensive  reading,  research,  and  discussion  serrrina"  focus- 
ing on  U.S.  relations  with  Russia,  its  predecessor,  and  otha-  Eur^ 
asian  states  as  ai  interacticn,  stiessing  the  security  aspects  of  that 
interaction  The  primary  emphasis  is  on  security  reledons  in  the 
postwar  period,  1 945  to  the  presait.  Two  subthertes  ofthe  seminar 
are  tiie  role  o  f  strategic  culture  and  the  dynamics  of  threats.  Lfeually 
offered  alternate  falls 

SIS-686  PkDseminar  in  International  Affairs  I  (3)  This  course  is 
the  first  in  a  two  course  sequeisoe,  designed  especially  for  Master 
of  International  Service  degree  candidates.  Providing  an  overview 
of  new  developments  in  international  affairs,  it  connects  theory  to 
practice  at  the  executive  level  in  intematicnal  affairs.  Usually  of- 
fered every  &1L 

SIS-687  Rvseminar  in  International  Affairs  11  (3)  This  ooiise 
is  the  second  in  a  two  course  sequence,  designed  especially  for 
Master  of  International  Service  degree  candidates.  Focusing  on 
professional  strategies  for  coping  with  diange  and  professional 
skills  enhaicement,  fee  seninaralso  includes  a  capstone  action  re- 
search jMcgect.  Usually  offered  every  spring. 
SIS-688  Domestic  Sources  of  United  States  Foreign  PoEcy  (3) 
This  course  investigates  the  influences  of  public  opitrion,  interest 
groips,  and  the  media  on  foreign  policy  decisionmaking.  Lfeually 
offered  every  spring. 

SIS-689  Seminar  in  Policy  Analysis  (3)  Topics  vary  by  section, 
maybe  repeated  for  credit  wife  different  topic.  Graduate  research 
semmars  on  rotating  topics  including  analysis  ofRusaan  and  So- 
viet policymaking,  domestic  and  foreign,  approaches  to  foreign 
policy  analysis;  cognitive  mapping  in  international  relations;  and 
social  indicators  in  foreign  policy  research.  Usually  offired  every 
spring. 

SI&690  Independent  Study  IVoject  in  Intematianal  Studies 
(1-6)  Prerequisite:  permissionof  instructor  andSIS  ^aduale  stud- 
ies office. 
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SIS-691  Internship  in  International  Affairs  (1-12)  Direct  in- 
volvemait  inpolicymaldngthrou^participatbn  ina  governmen- 
tal agency  cr  nongovernmental  organization.  Prerequisite: 
pemrission  of  internship  coonJinator  and  SIS  g^duate  studies  of- 
fice. 

SIS^92  Cooperative  Education  Field  Expoioice  (3-^  Pk- 
requisite:  {jenrrissfan  of  SIS  graduate  studies  office  and  Coopeia- 
tivB  Education  ofEce. 

SIS493  Practicum:  Action  Research  in  Developmeit  Man- 
agement (1-6)  Action  research,  supervised  by  a  faculty  mennber, 
involves  devdopment  managanent  degree  candidates  in  analyz- 
ing an  oiganization  and  ite  interaction  with  its  environnient  and  cli- 
entele. Special  attention  is  given  to  inproving  arganizational 
responsiveness  to  comnwnity  needs.  Prerequisite:  ECON-560, 
SIS^36,  SIS-637,  PUAI>«10,  and  PUAD-614. 
SIS-694  AU-Sitsumeikan  Elxchai^e  (1-6)  Topics  vary  by  sec- 
tion, may  be  repeated  for  credit  with  different  topic.  Course  consti- 
tutes key  element  in  AU-Ritsumeikan  Exchange  program.  Consult 
SIS  Graduate  OfiBoe.  l^feually  offered  every  term.  Prerequisite: 
parmssion  of  SIS  dean's  ofiBce. 

SIS695  Research  Seminar  in  International  Communication 
(3)  Role  andtrends  of  researdi  in  international  ccxrBnunicatioi^  ex- 
artination  of  content,  strategy  and  metibods;  critical  analysis  of 
varying  schools  of  flwu^.  Usually  ofifeted  eveiy  qring  and  sun- 
mer.  Prerequisite:  SIS-640. 

SIS-697  AU-Korea  University  E»hange  (1-6)  Topics  vary  by 
section,  may  be  repeated  for  credit  with  different  topi&  Course 
coDStitules  key  elenent  in  AU-Korea  Univereity  Exchange  pro- 
gram. Lfeually  offered  ev«ry  temi.  Note:  consult  SIS  graduate  of- 
fice. 

SIS-698  AU-ScioKes  Po  Exchange,  Paris  (1-6)  Topics  vary  by 
section,  may  be  repeated  for  credit  with  different  topic.  Couise  consti- 
tutes key  element  in  American  University-Sciences  Po  (Institut 
d'Etudes  Politiques  de  Paris)  exchange  program.  Usually  offered  ev- 
ery term.  Note:  consult  SIS  graduate  office. 
SIS-TOO  Comparative  and  Regional  Studies  Proseminar  (3)  This 
course  bmiliarizes  Fh.D.  students  vsitti  a  broad  selection  of  the  most 
significant  perspectives,  theories,  and  methodokagies  used  in  tfie  field 
of  comparative  and  regional  studies.  Usually  offered  every  fall.  Pre- 
requisite: admission  to  the  PhD.  in  Inteniational  Relaticns. 
SIS-701  International  Relations  Avseminar  (3)  Ahistorical/de- 
vebpmental  survey  of  international  relations,  begiming  witti  the 
post- Woiid  ^^  I  era.  Professor  and  students  examine  the  proposi- 
tion that  the  Ulerature  of  ttiis  field  reflects  and  indeed  grows  out  of 
tfje  changing  patterns  of  world  politics  at  the  time  of  writing. 
Usually  offered  evary  (aB.  Prerequisite:  adrrnssion  to  the  PhD.  in 
International  Relations. 

SIS-703  Contemporary  Theories  oflnternationaiRelations  (3) 
This  course  critically  reviews  developmaits  in  international  rela- 
tions theory  over  the  last  decak.  Usually  oflfeed  every  feU.  Pre- 
requisite admission  to  the  PhD.  in  Intematiooal  Relations. 
SIS-70S  Social  Theory  in  Comparative  and  IntematioBal  Per- 
spective (3)  Topics  vary  by  sction,  may  be  repeated  forcredk  with 
different  topic.  Theoretical  and  methodological  e^^iroaches  to 
cmparstive  and  aoss-^iatioiid  studies,  with  enphasis  ondie  s^- 
tercic  context  for  poUtical  activity  and  how  this  is  manifested  in 
puUic  and  international  pohcy.  Litaatme  drawn  firm  several  so- 


cial sciences,  with  attention  to  policy  and  political  systems  in  dif- 
ferent types  of  countries.  Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prerequi- 
site: admission  to  the  PhX).  in  International  Relations. 
SIS-710  Colloquium  in  International  Relations  (3)  Topics  vary 
by  section,  maybe  repeated  for  credit  with  different  topic.  Reading 
and  discission  of  Ulerature  and  ideas  in  an  aspect  of  the  interna- 
tional relations  field  Intensive  dialo^e  between  faculty  manbers 
and  doctoral  students,  MA.  students  rrBy  be  adrrdttBd  with  per- 
mission, fteparation  for  oorrprehenave  examinatioa  Ofiked  ir- 
regularly. 

SlS-714  Conduct  oflnqiary  in  IntcrnatiDnal  Relations  (3)  Sur- 
vey and  analyas  of  alternative  ttieories  ofknowiedge  in  the  social 
sciences.  Epistemological  norms  of  nxxlem  errpiricism  The  cri- 
tique of  empiricism.  Linguistic  analysis,  phenomenology, 
ethnomethodology,  hermeneutics,  critical  tiieory,  structuralism, 
andpost-stmcturahaiL  AppUcationtothe  study  of  international  re- 
lations. Usually  offered  every  firing.  Prerequisite:  adnission  to 
the  HiD.  in  Irdemational  Relations. 

SIS-71S  Seminar  on  AdvaiKed  Research  Design  (3)  An  overview 
of  social  science  research  methodok)gy  issues  guiding  students  in  the 
design  of  their  own  research  projects.  Usually  offered  every  spring. 
Prerequisite:  admission  to  the  Ph.D.  in  International  Relations. 
SIS-725  Seminar  on  Law  in  International  AfTairs  (3)  The  history 
and  theory  of  international  law,  rrajor  areas  of  change  in  contempo- 
rary law,  arxl  the  role  of  the  practitioner.  Research  in  students"  special 
fields.  Usually  offered  every  spring. 

SIS-740  Colloquium  in  International  Cbmmunication  (3)  In- 
tenave  dialogue  between  faculty  members  and  doctoral  students 
in  international  corrrnunication.  Master's  students  preparing  to 
take  their  comprehensive  examinations  are  admitted  with  permis- 
sion Usually  offered  every  spring. 

SIS-790  Doctoral  Independent  Study  in  International  Relations 
(1-6)  Prerequisite:  perrrission  of  irjstmdor  arxl  PhD.  program  di- 
rector 

SIS-794  Substantial  Research  Paper  with  Coursework  (3) 
Substantial  research  paper  in  conjunction  with  any  500-,  600-,  or 
700-level  course  in  ttie  Sdiool of  Irrtemational  Service.  Prerequi- 
site: permission  of  department. 
SIS-795  Master's  Research  Requhiemait  (1-3) 
SIS-797  Master's  Thesis  Supervision  (1-6)  Prerequisite:  permis- 
sion of  department 

SIS-799DissertattonSenmiar(l—12)SIS  faculty,  invited  scholars, 
and  doctoral  studoits  make  fomul  scholarly  presentations.  Usually 
offered  eveiy  term.  Prerequisite:  matriculation  as  a  doctoral  student 
in  residence. 

Sociology 

Undergraduate  Courses 

SOCY-lOO/SOCy-lOOG  American  Society  4 : 1  (3)  American  pJu- 
raKsm  and  the  variety  of  social  arrangements  and  relationships  found 
in  American  society.  The  emphasis  is  on  how  society  is  stratified; 
how  organizations  and  institutions  influence  the  way  Americans 
think,  talk,  feel,  and  act;  and  how  different  groups  (racial  and  ethnic) 
and  divisions  (gender  and  class)  within  society  have  differential  ac- 
cess to  power  and  privilege.  Usually  offered  every  term 
SOCY-llO/SOCY-llOG  Views  from  the  Third  Worid  3:1  (3)  In- 
troduction to  the  sociology  of  tf>e  Third  World  tfirou^  study  of  the 
works  of  its  ovwi  intellectuals  and  political  leaders.  Reflections  on 
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Third  World  societal  structures  and  explanations  of  dik-inmas  of  de- 
velopment and  of  strategies  fcr  overcoming  these  dilemmas.  The 
course  links  texts  to  Aeir  Third  World  context.  Usually  offered  every 
teim. 

SOCY-1S0/SOCV-150G  Global  Sociology  4: 1  (3)  An  introduction 
to  sociology  diat  fiacuses  on  the  pnKiess  of  global  social  change  as  a 
critical  fitctorin  understanding  contemporary  societies.  It  emphasizes 
macrosociology  (tfie  sttidy  of  laige  organizalions  and  whole  societ- 
ies) and  the  creation  of  today's  global  society,  including  similarities 
and  differences  within  it.  Two  inajor  themes— modemizahon  and 
globali2Btion  areeinphasizedandtheirimplicationsforindividuals, 
groups,  communities,  societies,  and  governments  are  explored. 
Usually  offered  every  term. 

SOCV-205/SOCY-205G  The  FamUy  4:2  (3)  The  femily  as  a  social 
institution  in  a  changing  society.  Social  inequalities  of  class,  lace,  eth- 
nicity, and  gender  as  key  factors  in  shapii^  diverse  tbrnis  and  experi- 
ences in  bmily  life.  Theoretical  and  actual  alternatives  to  femily 
patterns  as  well  as  tfie  fiiture  of  the  American  femily.  Usually  offered 
every  tenn.  Prerequisite  for  General  Education  credit:  ANTH-150G 
or  PSYC-105G  or  SOCY-IOOG  or  WGSr-125G 
SOCY-210G/SOCY-210G  Inequality:  Qass,  Race,  Ethnicity  4:2 
(3)  Structured  inequality  in  society  in  socioeconomic,  racial,  and  gen- 
der temB.  How  the  individual's  life  and  experiences  are  circum- 
scribed and  structured  by  his  or  her  position  in  the  social  strati  fication 
system.  How  and  why  stratification  systems  emerge  and  are  tepro- 
duced  and  tfieir  alternatives.  Usually  offered  every  tenn.  Prerequisite 
for  General  Education  credit:  COMM-IOOG  or  ECON-IOOG  or 
GOVr-llOG  or  SOCY-150G 

SOCY-215/SOCY-215G  The  Rise  of  Critical  Sodal  Thought  2:2 
(3)  Issues  about  social  science  as  a  critical  vision  of  society,  imagined 
social  possibilities  and  their  comparison  to  existing  social  institutions. 
Secondary  themes  are  individual  development,  cominunity,  large  so- 
cietal institutions,  the  effects  of  industrialism  and  capitalism,  and  ive 
limits  of  social  science  knowledge  as  a  guide  to  social  planning  and 
social  action.  Usually  offered  every  term  Prerequisite  for  General 
Education  credit:  GOVT-105G  or  HIST-115G  or  JLS-llOG  or 
PHIL-105G  or  RELG-105G 

SOCY-225/SOCY-225G  Contemporary  Arab  Wbrld  3:2  (3)  The 
social,  economic,  and  political  structure  of  tfie  Arab  Work!  wifli  spe- 
cial emphasis  on  the  impact  on  this  region  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  oil 
revenues.  A  macrcBociological  approach  places  the  region  in  the 
global  poKhcal  economy  and  introduces  students  to  its  problematics 
and  historical-cultural  specificity.  Usually  offered  every  teira  Pre- 
requisite for  General  Education  credit:  ECON-llOG  or 
GOVT-130G  or  HIST-120G  or  SIS-105G  or  SIS-HOG 
SOCY-235/SOCY-235G  Women  in  the  Third  W)rld  3:2  (3)  Fo- 
cusing on  Third  World  women  and  social  diange  in  different  cultural 
contexts  and  in  the  global  political-economic  system,  this  course  em- 
phasizes the  centraBty  of  women  in  the  rapidly  changing  world,  par- 
ticularly in  terms  of  work,  distributive  justice,  devekipment  policy, 
democratization,  and  the  environment.  UsuaUy  offered  every  spring. 
Prerequisite  for  General  Education  credit:  ANTH-llOG  or 
Lrr-150G  or  RELG-185G  orSIS-140GorSOCY-110G 
SOCY-31S  Major  Social  Theorists  (3)  Examines  tfie  contributions 
of  major  thinkers  in  social  theory.  Focus  on  both  "classical"  tfiinkers, 
such  as  Marx,  Durkheim,  and  Weber,  and  more  contemporary  flieo- 
rists,  sudi  as  Geoige  Herbert  Mead,  Talcot  Parsons,  and  SinKoe  de 
EJeauvoir  Traces  fcrmative  influences  on  existing  sdiools  of  social 


theory.  Usually  offered  every  611  Prerequisite:  SOCY-100  or 
SOCY-150. 

SOCY-320  Introduction  to  Social  Research  (3)  An  introduction 
to  the  major  researdi  methods  in  social  science,  their  links  to  the- 
ory and  practice,  andtheiriBeinresearch  projects.  Usually  offered 
every  fall.  Prerequisite:  SOCY-100  or  SOCY-1 50. 
SOCY-330  Conntct  and  Change:  MaciDSOclologlcal  Perspec 
tlves  (3)  Analysis  of  socio-political  processes  in  tfie  development  of 
national,  regional,  and  world  systems  The  formation  of  social  move- 
ments in  this  context.  Usually  offered  every  spring.  Meets  wifli 
SOCY-630.  Prerequisite:  SOCY-100  or  S(JCY-1 50. 
SOCY-350  Social  Problems  in  a  Changiiig  World  (3)  Sociobg- 
ical  perqjectives  on  the  construction  of  social  problems  in  a  chang- 
ing world.  Focus  on  analyas  of  contrasting  vie  wsand  solutions  for 
such  conditions  as  ^obal  ineqiality,  environmental  degiadation, 
population  growth,  kiequalities  based  on  economic  clas^  race, 
gender,  sexual  orient^on,  and  age,  and  institutional  crises  involv- 
ing families,  education,  health  care,  crime,  and  justice.  Usually  of- 
fered every  fall  Prerequisite:  SOCY-100  or  SOCY-150. 
SOCY-351  Race  and  Ethnic  Gbnflkt:  Caobal  Perspectives  (3) 
A  focus  on  what  happens  when  divergent  types  of  persons  Qq)en- 
ence  social  contact.  Racial, ethnic,  tribal,  national,  andreUgbus  in- 
teractions fhroughoii  the  worid.  The  processes  include  conflict, 
amalgamdion,  acculturation,  assimilation,  prejudice,  and  discrim- 
ination. Lfeually  offered  every  fall  Prerequisite:  SOCY-100  or 
SOCY-150. 

SOCY-352  Women,  Men,  and  Social  Change  (3)  Focuses  on 
gender  as  a  baac  org^inizational  principle  of  social  life  in  order  to 
study  the  social  construction  of  gender  and  how  gender  relation- 
ships are  transfbrmed  in  the  process  of  social  diange.  The  course 
exanines  how  race,  class,  aid  gender  interact  with  culture  in  shap- 
ing fee  lives,  social  positions  and  rektion^iips  of  diverse  kinds  of 
woriBn  and  men  in  a  changing  world.  Usually  offered  every 
spring.  Prerequisite:  SOCY-100  or  SOCY-150. 
SOCY-353  The  Human  Condition  and  the  Totalitarian  Experi- 
ence (3)  Offered  as  part  of  die  AU  Abroad  program  in  Berlin,  fliis 
course  outlines  fte  classical  concept  of  the  totalitarian  state  as  devd- 
oped  by  Hannah  Arendt  and  otfiers,  taking  Hitler  and  Stalin  as  flieir 
models.  It  covers  modifications  in  theories  of  totalitarianism  as  a  re- 
sult of  historical  changes  and  developments,  as  well  as  criticisms  of 
the  concept 

SOCY-3S4  White  Privilege  and  Social  Justice  (3)  This  course  con- 
siders the  social,  l^al,  and  media  constructions  of  white  racial  identi- 
ties in  relation  to  issues  of  racial  justice.  It  examines  how  white 
privilege  intersects  with  gender,  class,  and  sexuality.  Students  de- 
vetop  skills  for  multicultural  alliances  and  strat^es  forantiracist  ac- 
tivism. Usually  offered  every  spring. 

SOCY-365  Economic  Development  and  Social  Change  (3)  A 
course  on  societal  development  that  expkses  wiiat  it  means  for  a 
society  to  "develop."How  do  we  measure  a  society 's  de  velopm^ 
and  what  is  known  dbout  fee  material,  econoiinc,  political,  social 
and  cultural  conditions  necessary  for  devetopment?  What  worked 
and  what  did  not  wok  in  past  development  strategies  and  whidi 
strategy  is  most  likely  to  succeed  in  the  1990's  global 
socio-economic  systan?  Nfeefs  wife  SOCY-665.  Usually  offered 
every  fall.  Prerequisite:  SOCY-100  or  SOCY-150. 
SOCY-367  Sociology  of  the  City  (3)  The  transition  to  a 
post-industrial  society  has  led  to  a  dramatic  socio-political  restructure 
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ing  of  major  cities  into  complex  system  s  of  urban-  subinban  metropo- 
lises. Regional,  national,  and  international  forces  are  responsible  fijr 
tfie  contemporary  growth  and  economic  prosperity  of  suburban 
"edge"  cities  and  the  concentration  of  poverty  and  racial-ethnic'na- 
tional  minorities  in  the  central  city  This  course  explores  die  emeiging 
international  hierarchy  of  "global  cities"  witfi  4ie  socio-spatial  pat- 
terns of  inequality  and  political  conflict.  Usuallyoflferedeveryspring. 
Prerequisite:  SOCY-lOOorSOCY-lSO. 

SOCY-370  Pbwer,  Politics  and  Society  (3)  Ftolitical  sodology  in 
a  comparative  global  perspective  including  the  role  and  fimctions 
of  te  state;  rdative  state  autonomy,  state  legitimacy,  forms  of  de- 
mcxaacy  and  democratiffltion  processes;  state  and  civil  society; 
political  ideotogy  and  culture;  and  ethnidty,  nationalism,  and  the 
state.  Usually  offered  ahemate  springp.  Prerequisite:  SOCY-100  or 
SOCy-150. 

SOCY-372  Law,  Rights,  and  Society  (3)ThecoTnparative  sociol- 
ogy of  l^al  systems  including  state  laws,  social  norms,  and  sodal 
control-  Examines  kiequality  in  the  pro  viaon  of  civil  rights  and  le- 
gal statutes  with  regard  to  gender,  eflmicily,  and  class.  Also  covh^ 
stale  legitimacy  and  the  mle  ofthe  law;  civil  law,  civil  society,  and 
ecanomic  development;  and  law,  oider,  aid  mDvements  for  social 
change.  Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite:  SOCY-100  or 
SOCY-150. 

SOCY-389  Society  and  the  Global  EnviroimiHit  (3)  ExfJora- 
tion  into  the  relationship  between  social  groups  and  the  physical 
environment.  Focus  on  the  actions  and  reactions  of  public  and  pol- 
icy gro^B  in  identifying  and  coping  witii  natural  and  tedmological 
problems.  Analysis  of  specific  socio-environmental  problems  and 
tiie  roles  and  methods  of  social  scientists  and  otheis  in  so- 
dal-in^Bct  assessment  and  social  change.  Me^  wifli  SOCY-689. 
Usually  offered  every  spring. 

SOCY-390  Indepaideiit  Headmg  Coirse  in  Sociology  (1-ti) 
Prerequisite:  pentrission  of  instructor  and  department  chair. 
SOCY-392  CboperativeEdiKation  Field  Experience  (?-9) Pre- 
requisite: SOCY-lOO  or  SOCY-150,  placement  by  Cooperiion 
Education  Program  and  permission  of  dqiartment  chair  and  in- 
structor 

SOCY-415  Current  Issues  in  Social  Theory  (3)  Focus  on  con- 
temponny  social  ftteories  induding  postmodranian,  farnnian, 
neo-functionalism,  rational  choice,  world-systems,  and 
neo-Maixism.  Traces  relation — continuity  and  mpture — of  cur- 
rent issues  to  classical  traditions  and  infortant  thiid^ers  in  sodal 
theory.  Emphasis  on  issues  of  ttieory  construction,  evaluation,  and 
critique.  Usually  ofliered  every  spring.  Prerequisite:  SOCY-lOO  or 
SOCY-150. 

SOCY-423  Social  P9licy  Research  (3)  An  overview  of  major  is- 
sues in  social -policy  program  evaluation.  Types  of  evaluations  and 
basic  research  methods  appropriate  to  eadi  Practical  experience  in 
deagning  and  carrying  out  botti  quaUtativ«  and  quantitative  e  vahi- 
atioDS  of  social  jjrograms.  Usually  offered  alternate  springs.  Pre- 
requisite: SOCY-320  orpermission  of  instructor 
SOCV-«0  Indepcndeit  Study  Project  in  Sociology  (1-6)  Pk- 
requisita-  pernnssion  of  instructor  and  department  chair. 
SOCY-491  Internship  (1-6)  btemship  in  sodal  service,  social 
change,  and  social  research  agencies.  Prerequisite:  SOCY-lOO  or 
SOCY-150  (internships  in  social  research  ageiKies  require 
SOCY-320),  End  permisaon  of  departmeat  cfaair  and  iDSbuctor. 


SOCV-492  Major  Semnar  id  Sociology  (3)  Uegrites  social 
theory  and  researdi  as  well  as  social  poUcy  and  Eid  vocacy  ttirou^ 
the  examination  of  social  issues  of  global  agnificance.  Focuses  on 
questions  sudi  as  who  is  defining  the  issue,  wiiat  do  soddogists 
say  about  the  issue,  and  how  central  is  sodological  knowledge  to 
understarding  the  iffiue?  Usually  oflfered  every  spring.  PtereqtM- 
site:  SOCY-lOO  or  SOCY-150. 
SOCV-498,  SOCY^99  Hanors:  Senior  Year  (1-^ 
Graduate  and  Advanced  Undergraduate  Cburses 
SOCY-515  Models  of  Societal  Development  (J)  Analysis  of  the 
structure  and  dynanics  of  whcie  sodeties  in  flie  modem  global 
system,  ftradigms  of  sodetal  development  dassical  Marxian, 
modemiation,  dependency,  articulation  of  modes  of  production, 
worid-system  ttieory,  neo-Mandsm,  neomodemization,  etc  Con- 
sideration of  growth  with  equity,  structural  adjustment,  privatiza- 
tion and  sustaiaable  growth  pohcies  on  sodetal  structure  and 
change.  Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite:  graduate 
standing  or  three  courses  in  sodology. 

SOCY-525  Social  Advocacy  and  Social  Change  Q)  Examines 
social  chaige  mettiods  and  mobilizing  suocessfiil  movemaits  fir 
social  change:  defining  issues,  fOTming  oonstituendes,  recruit- 
irent,  dioosing  goals  and  strategies,  criteria  for  choosing  tactics, 
flmdraising  aixl  resource  rrwhiUzation,  grassroots  leader^p  de- 
velopment, handling  the  media,  legisiative  coaKticms  and  judicial 
remedies.  Usually  offered  alternate  springs  Prereqmite:  graduate 
standing  or  three  courses  in  sodology. 

SOCY-531  Regional  Studies  in  Social  Change  (3)  Topics  vaiy  by 
section,  may  be  repeated  for  credit  with  different  topic.  Topical 
courses  examining  social  change  in  different  parts  of  tfie  world  as  a 
cause  and  consequence  of  economic  development  including  Afiica, 
Latin  America,  and  tiie  Middle  East  Emphasisonflie  sodal  effectsof 
governmental  or  corporate  policies.  O  fifered  irregularly  /"rere^ittrite: 
graduate  standing  or  three  courses  in  sociology. 
SOCY-550  Stratification:  Socio-Economic  Inequality  (3)  A 
broad  view  of  the  varied  sociological  approaches  to 
socio-economic  striification  considered  in  terms  of  domestic, 
conparative-historical  and  international  dimoisions.  Explores  the 
fimctiomlist,  oonflid  and  elite  Iheoriss,  nEthodologies  of  stratifi- 
cation, and  the  issues  of  social  mobility,  poverty  and  the  welfitre 
state.  Investig^es  class  formation  and  the  social  consequences  of 
stratification  on  the  individual,  group  and  society.  Usually  offered 
every  spring.  Prerequisite:  graduate  standing  or  permission  of  in- 
stiuctor 

SOCY-552  Sociology  of  Popular  Culture  (3)  Popular  culture  is  an 
increasingly  central  part  of  people's  lives.  This  course  acquaints  stu- 
dents with  major  sociological  theories  of  popular  culture  and  appbes 
them  to  areas  including  music,  films,  mass  media,  race,  identity,  nov- 
els, love,  and  sex.  Usually  offered  every  spring. 
SOCY-5S3  Multiculturalism  (3)  This  course  explores  the  politics 
of  "difference"  by  examining  multiculturalism  in  relationship  to 
identity,  culture,  nationhood,  and  social  justice.  Particular  attention  is 
paid  to  how  tiie  concept  of  multiculturalism  articulates  notions  of  cul- 
ture, knowledge,  and  power.  The  course  has  a  strong  flieorrtical  ori- 
entation and  requires  students  to  assess  and  apply  complex  sodal 
theories  of  identity  and  difference  to  contemporary  issues  of  inequal- 
ity. Usually  offered  every  &D.  Prerequisite:  three  courses  in  sociol- 
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ogy  including  SOC'V-210,  SOCY-351,  or  SOCY-354,  or  graduate 


SOCV-55S  Sociology  of  Language  (3)  This  course  provides  a  prac- 
tioe-centered  introduction  to  the  sociology  of  language,  an  ema^gcnt 
approach  to  analyzing  the  production  of  meaning  in  social  life.  It  ex- 
plores the  analytical  power  of  simple  inductive  analysis, 
ethnoinethodology,  and  poststnictural  discourse  analysis.  This  course 
reflects  the  inteniisciplinary  ferment  of  contemporary  social  research 
and  guides  students  in  conducting  cutting-edge,  qualitative  research. 
Prerequisite:  SOC\-320  or  graduate  standing. 
SOCY-560  I^bor  Sociology:  Critical  Perspectives  on  Work  and 
Workers  (3)  Provides  students  witii  a  broad  overview  of  the  varied 
sociological  approaches  to  4ie  field.  Examines  changing  job  struc- 
tures, compensation  patterns,  labor  majket  reorganization,  rise  of 
temporary  workers,  trends  in  organized  labor,  immigralion  iir^fflcts, 
and  labor-management  relations.  Themes  include  post-Fordid  labor 
relations,  politics  of  flexible  accumulation,  consequences  of  indus- 
trial restructuring,  trends  in  the  post-industrial  economy,  and 
NAFFA.  Ofifered  irregularly. 

SOCY-570  Sociologj'  of  Gender  and  Fsmll>'  (3)  The  study  of  gen- 
der and  fimtily  as  basic  principles  of  the  social  order  and  priniiry  so- 
cial categories.  Introduces  students  to  the  Iheones,  data  sources  and 
applications  of  fiunily  structures  and  gmder  relationships  in  the 
United  States  and  cnoss-cuhurally.  Usually  offered  every  fell.  Prereq- 
uisite: graduate  standing  or  three  courses  in  sociology. 
SOCY-S80  Social  Policy  Analysis  (3)  Examines  the  variety  of  con- 
ceptual fiames  that  social  scientists  use  in  analyzing  social  policies 
and  provides  a  basis  for  their  selection.  A  second  part  deals  witti  tfie 
detailed  analysis  of  case  studies  and  introduces  piactitioneis  who 
contributed  to  them.  Usually  offered  every  fell.  Prerequisite:  giadu- 
ate  <<anding  or  three  coinses  in  sociology. 
SOCY-582  ChiWren,  Poverty,  and  Public  Policy  (3)  Examination 
of  the  cunent  child  poverty  situation  in  the  United  States.  Considers 
how  poverty  is  defined,  the  numbers  of  poor  children  and  causes  of 
childpovErty,  anti-povertypoliciessuchas(heNewDeal,the\^ik-on 
Poverty,  and  welfere  reform  law,  and  current  proposals  to  reduce 
child  poverty  such  as  child  care  and  training  for  the  poor,job  creation, 
and  tax  policy  Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite:  SOCY-100 
or  SOCY-150  or  graduate  standing. 

SOCY-S90  Independent  Reading  Coune  in  Sociology  (1-6)  Pre- 
requisite: pemiission  of  instructor  and  department  diair. 

Graduate  Courses 

SOCY-«10  History  of  Sociological  Tbeory  (3)  CompaFative 
stucfy  of  tiBJor  ttieorists  in  the  nineteeiith  and  twentieth  centuries. 
Usually  ofiered  every  fall 

SOCY-611  Modem  Sockdogical  Theory  (3)  An  analysis  of  itiod- 
em  scxiiobgical  theories  and  mqor  sdioolsof  social  thougtl.  Prob- 
lems of  theory  constructioa  Usually  offered  every  spring. 
Prerequisite:  SOCY-610. 

SOCY-«20  Social  Research  I  (3)  Focuses  on  bodi  quaMtatiw  and 
quantitative  data  collection.  Emphasizes  research  practice,  formula- 
fion  and  specification  of  research  questions,  ethics,  development  of 
research  designs,  fieldwork,  interviewing,  coding,  measuremem,  and 
questionnaire  design.  Usually  offered  every  fall.  Prerequisite: 
STAT-514. 

SOCY-621  Social  Research  II  (3)  Focuses  on  dafe  analysis  of  cate- 
gorical and  survey  data  including  percentage  tables  and  measures  of 
association.  Analysis  of  continuous  data  using  r^ression,  bivariate. 


multiple,  and  stepwise.  Includes  dummy  variable,  graphical  tools, 
and  assessment  of  supporting  diagnostics  Usually  offeied  evray 
spring.  Prerequisite:  STAT-5 14  and  S(JC'Y-62U. 
SOCV-622  Selected  Topics  in  Social  Research  Skills  (1)  Topics 
vary  by  soction,may  be  rcpcatcdfor  credit  with  diflerait  topic.  In- 
troduction to  a  specific  rcsvarch  tool  or  methcxl  currently  used  in 
sociology,  the  options  iiKhide  research  strategies  (eg,  telephone 
surveys,  £>cus  groups),  analysis  techniques  (e.g.,  event  history, 
qualitative  data),  or  particular  applications  of  reseandi  mettiods 
(e.g.,  program  evaluation,  oommuiity  action).  Usually  offered  ev- 
ery term.  Prerequisite:  SOCY-620  or  permission  of  instructor 
SOCY-630  Conflict  and  Change:  Macrosociological  Perspec- 
tives (3)  Analysis  of  socio-political  processes  in  tfie  developrtxnit  of 
national,  r^onal,  and  world  systems  The  firmation  of  social  move- 
ments in  this  context  Usually  offered  every  spring.  Meets  wilh 
SOCY-330.  Prerequisite:  SOCY-515  or  pemiission  of  instmctta-. 
SOCV-635  Race,  Gender  and  Social  Justice  (3)  This  seminar 
explcresthe  digunctiDn  betweenbiologicalmythsoftace  aixl  gen- 
der and  their  sodal  construction  as  credible  institutions^  the  histori- 
cal, ecoiKxtiic,  and  political  rrxits  of  ineqialities;  the  instttutiots 
and  ideologies  ttiat  bittress  and  cfaallenge  powerrelations;  aid  the 
impHcatioos  of  social  science  teaching  and  research  for  tmder- 
standing  social  dass,tace,  and  gender disctimin^on.  Issuesof  ad- 
vocacy for  social  change  are  also  expioied  Usually  offered  every 
spring.  Prerequisite:  permission  of  instructor. 
SOCY-6S0  Stratification:  Race  and  Ethnicity  (3)  This  course 
investigates  the  structures  of  racial  and  ethnic  stratification  includ- 
ing flieir  relationship  to  socio-economic  inequality  and  stratifica- 
tion. Patterns  of  race  and  ^mic  stratification  are  analyzed  in  their 
dotrKstic,  historical  and  iitemafional  manifestations.  The  social 
constructioas  of  racial  and  ethnic  groups,  ocaisciousness  and  poli- 
tics are  considered .  Also  ttKludes  the  jiteraction  of  class,  race,  eth- 
nicity and  gender  Usually  offered  every  fill. 
SOCY-66S  Ecanomic  Development  and  Social  Change  (3)  A 
course  on  societal  development  that  explcses  what  it  meatB  fijra 
society  to  "develop."How  do  we  measure  a  society's  development 
and  what  is  known  about  ttie  material,  economic,  poHfical,  social 
and  cultural  ccaiditions  necessary  fordevek^rment?  What  wotted 
and  what  did  not  work  in  past  development  sbHtegies  and  which 
strategy  is  most  likely  to  succeed  in  the  1990's  global 
socio-economic  systan?  Meets  witti  SCXZY-365.  Usually  offeied 
every  fall 

SOCY-670  Gender,  Family,  and  Work  (3)  Inforois  students 
about  the  interrelationship  between  work  and  fairily  ftir  bofli  mai 
and  women.  The  course  deals  with  teseatch  and  po  licy  concerns  in 
botti  a  national  and  ctoss-cultural  per^iective.  Usually  offeied  ev- 
ery spring.  Prerequisite:  SOCY-560,  SOCY-570,  orpermisaonof 
instructor. 

SOCY-^80  Social  Rilicy  Research  (3)  An  introdiction  to  re- 
search tedmiqtKS  in  the  fidds  of  applied  sociology,  evaluation  re- 
search, and  the  intadiscqiinary  arena  of  social  poKcy  studies 
Provides  students  witii  the  necessary  sodological  context  and 
methodologicalexpertise  forpaiticipating  in  practical  social  policy 
research.  Usually  offiied  every  spring  Prerequisite:  SOC  Y-580  or 
pemission  of  instructor. 

SOCY-689  Environmental  Sodotogy  (3)  Exploration  into  there- 
latiotKhip  between  social  groups  and  the  physical  ertvironttterl. 
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Focus  on  the  actions  and  reactions  of  public  and  policy  groups  in 
identifying  and  coping  with  natural  and  technobgical  problems. 
Analysis  of  specific  socio-cnviionmental  problems  and  flie  roles  and 
methods  of  social  scientists  and  ottiers  in  social- in^ct  assessment 
and  social  changes  Meets  wifli  SCXJY-389.  Usually  offered  every 
spring. 

SOCY-490  Independent  Studjy  Projectin  Sociology  (1-6)  Pf^- 
requisite:  permissiDn  of  instructor  and  department  chair 
SOCY-691  IntemAip  Q.-6)  Prerequisite:  permissioD  of  instruc- 
tor and  department  chair. 

SOCY-®2  CooperativeEducationFieU  Experience  (3-6)  fts- 
requisite:  pennissian  of  depaitmei<  chair  and  Cooperative  Educa- 
tion ofiSoe. 

SOCY-720  Research  Seminar  in  Sociology  (3)  Identification  and 
development  of  research  subjects,  relevant  theoretical/conceptual 
perspectives  and  methodologies.  Writing,  oiganization  and  argumen- 
tation .  Students  research  and  \Mrite  substantial  papers  based  on  appro- 
priate sources  anchor  bases  of  data.  Usually  offered  every  fell.  Note: 
M.A.  students  may  use  this  course  toward  fiilfillment  of  fe  research 
requirement;  Ph.D.  candidates  to  develop  dissertation  proposals. 
SOCY-795  Master's  Research:  Independent  Study  in  Sociol- 
ogy (3)  Directed  research  under  the  supervision  of  a  faculty  mem- 
ber selected  by  the  student.  Fteparation  of  a  substantial  research 
report  on  a  topic  related  to  the  studait's  field  of  concentration.  Of- 
fered irregulariy.  Prerequisite:  pemtission  of  instructor 
SOCY-'797  Master's  Tbesis  Independent  Study  (1-6) 
SOCY-7W  Doctoral  Dissertation  Independent  Study  (1-12) 
Directed  dissertation  research  under  the  supavision  of  ttie  stu- 
derl's  dissertation  committee  char.  Open  to  graduate  students 
wliDse  dissert^on  proposal  has  been  approved  by  the  departmoit. 
Usually  offered  every  term. 

Statistics 

Note:  Students  drould  consult  the  department  for  advice  and  place- 
ment testing  for  ^jpropriate  rrHthematics  and  statistics  courses 

Undergraduate  Courses 

STXr-202  Basic  Statistics  (4)Classification  ofdata,averages,  dis- 
persion, probabilitj;  frequency  distributjons,  confidaice  intervals, 
tests  of  agnificarx^,  nonparametric  techniques,  simfie  regression, 
aixi  correlation  A  package  of  computer  programs  is  used  to  dem- 
onstrate various  statistical  techniques.  Separate  sectioas  are  avail- 
able for  biology,  business,  economics,  psychology,  education, 
sociology,  and  government  rrajors  Usually  offered  every  tain. 
Pmrvquisite:  MATH-lSx  or  perrrissicn  of  department 
SX\T-300  Business  and  Economic  Statistics  (3)  Estimatiaa,  in- 
ference, muftple  regression,  and  correlation.  Elementary  decision 
theory.  Usually  offered  every  fall.  Prerequisite:  STAr-202  with  a 
grade  ofC,  orpermissionof  department.  Note,  students  may  not  re- 
ceive credit  for  STAT-JOO  and  either  SX\r-3CG  or  SIAF-SH. 
ST4T-302  Intermediate  Statistics  (3)  Acquisition  and  develop- 
mait  of  statistical  rrKthodfe  thai  are  used  oommorrly  ttirou^out  the 
sodal  sdenoes,  the  physical  sciences,  and  govemnaits  for  re- 
search as  well  as  for  routine  planning  and  forecasting  Methods  in- 
clude techniques  for  estimation  and  inference  with  cpialitative  and 
quaotitative  data  focusing  on  regressioii,  conelation,  analysis  of 
variance  and  nonparametric  statistics.  Usually  offered  every 
spdng.  Preretfiisite:  a  grade  of  C  or  higher  in  STAT-202,  or  per- 


rrrisaon  of  departrrHrt.  Afare.-  studentsmay  not  receive  credit  for 
STAT-302  and  eitho-  STAT-300  or  STAT-514. 
STAT-390  Independent  Reading  Course  in  Statistics  (1-6)  Pre- 
reqiasite:  permissiaa  of  instructor  and  department  diair 
STAT-392  Cooperative  Education  Field  Expo-ienoe  (3-9)  Pre- 
requisite: permission  o  f  department  chair  and  Cbopaative  Educa- 
tion office. 

SXAT-490  Independent  Study  Project  ii  Statistics  (1-6)  Pre- 
requisite: permissiQn  of  instructor  and  departnBnt  cfaair. 

Graduate  and  Advanced  Undergraduate  Courses 
STAT-S02  Introduction  to  Mathematical  Statistics  (3)  Proba- 
bility, probability  distributions,  satifding,  sarrqiing  distributiorK, 
and  introductioD  to  the  theory  of  poirt  estirration  and  statistical  in- 
fererx^,  including  confidence  intervals  and  b^qxithesis  testing. 
Usually  offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite:  MATH-ll  2  or  equiva- 
lent and  MATH-SO 1,  or  permission  of  instructor. 
STAT-510,  STAT-511  Theory  of  Sanpling  I  (3X  H  (3)  Mafls- 
matical  developmert  of  basic  principles  of  survey  design,  includ- 
ing methods  for  determining  expected  value,  bias,  variance,  and 
mean  square  error,  ample  random,  systematic,  stratified,  cluster, 
multistage,  and  double  sonpling,  uri>iased,  ratio,  regression,  and 
conposite  estimation;  optimumalkxationofresources;  controlled 
and  other  nonsimple  methods  of  selection;  introduction  to  mea- 
surement error,  and  comparison  of  alteniative  designs.  STAT-SIO 
usually  offered  alternate  fills;  SfAT-Sll  usually  offered  alternate 
springs.  Prerequisite:  8X^^-502  or  equivalent 
STAT-514  Statistical  Methods  (3)  Averages,  di^Deision,  proba- 
bility, sarrpling,  and  approach  to  rxirmality;  sinple  and  mihipte 
regression;  tests  and  confidence  intervals  for  means,  proportiorB, 
difibences,  and  regression  coefficients;  nonparametric  statistics; 
andanalysis  of  variance.  Lfeually  offered  every  term  Prereqwsite: 
STAr-202  or  equivalent  Note:  does  not  carry  credit  for  majors  in 
ma&errratics  or  statistics;  stirdents  may  not  receive  credit  for 
STAr-514  and  either  STAF-BOO  or  STAT-302. 
STAT-515  Regressbn  (3)  Sinple  and  multiple  regression,  least 
squares,  oirve  fitting  graphic  techniques,  and  tests  and  confidence 
intervals  for  regression  coefScients.  Usually  offered  every  fell  and 
sirmmer.  Prerequisite:  STAr-514  or  equivalent. 
STAT-516  Des^n  of  Experiments  (3)  Design  and  analysis  of  the 
results  ofbalanced  experiments,  sirrfie  aralysisof  variance,  com- 
ponents of  variance,  analysis  of  covarianoe,  and  related  siijects. 
Usially  offaed  every  sfHing.  Prerequisite:  STAr-514  or  equiva- 
lent. 

STAT-S17  Special  Topics  in  Statistical  Methodology  (3)  Topics 
varyby  section,  maybe  repeated  for  credit  with  differait  topic.  Al- 
ternating topics  in  statistics  fitim  an  applied  viewpoint.  Topics  in- 
clude sampling  multivariate  tediniques,  fector  analysis,  and  time 
series.  Usually  offered  aUemate  surrmers  (odd  years).  Prerequi- 
site: STAr-514  or  equivalent. 

STAT-519  Nonparametric  Statistics  (3)  Application  of 
nor^xuametric  techrriques  in  the  analysis  of  social-science  data, 
witii  emjiiasison  te^s  appropriate  for  data  having  interval,  norri- 
nal,  and  ordinal  scales.  Usually  offered  alternate  falls  (even  years). 
Prerequisite:  STAT-Sl  4  or  permiffiion  of  instructor. 
ST4r-520  Applied  Multivariate  Analysis  (3)  Introduction  to 
rTBiMvariate  analysisenphasizing  statistical  appUcaticns.  Includes 
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matrix  thuory,  multivariate  distributions,  tests  of  hypotheses, 
muhivariate  analysis  of  variance,  principal  components, 
discritnimnt  analysis,  canonical  conelation,  imltivariate  regres- 
sion, and  relafcd  subjects.  Usually  oflfeicd  alternate  falls  (odd 
yeais).  Prerequisite:  STAT-514  or  equivalent 
STAT-521  Aniriysisof  FiequeDcy  Data  (3)  Chi-square  tests,  con- 
tingency tables  (2  X  2,  r  X  c,  and  muttidimensional),  loglinear 
models,  aid  oth;r  special  models.  Usuallyoffered  alternate  springs 
(even  yeais).  Prerequisite:  STAT-SU  or  equivalent 
STAT-522  Time-Series  Analysis  (3)  An  introduction  to  the  theory 
of  trme-dependent  data.  The  analysis  includes  modehng,  estina- 
tion,  and  testing;  alternating  between  the  time  domain,  using 
autoregressive  and  moving  average  models  and  the  ficquency  do- 
main; and  using  spectral  analysis.  Usuallyoffered  alternate  springs 
(odd  yeare).  Prziequisite:  STAT-S 1 5  or  STAr-520  orpermLssion  of 
instmctor 

STAT-524  Data  Analysis  (3)  An  introduction  to  exptaratory  data 
analysis,  including  resistant  orn3bust  tedmiques,  study  of  residu- 
als, transformations,  graphical  displays,  and  related  topics.  Usually 
offered  evwy  fall.  Prerequisite:  STAT-51 5  or  SrAr-520  or  equiva- 
lent. 

STAr-525  Statisticai  Software  (3)  Introduction  to  the  use  of  the 
SAS  language  to  prepare,  modily,  and  analyze  data,  interpiet  oil- 
put  and  final  preparation  of  results.  Eirqiiasis  on  practical  pro- 
gramming principles  and  use  of  built-in  procedures  in  both 
personal  computer  and  main  fi'ame  environments.  Con^arisons 
witti  other  prograrrming  languages  Usually  offered  evay  fall. 
Prerequisite:  STAT-S  1 4  or  tvro  statistics  courses,  or  permissiaD  of 
instnictoi 

STAr-530,  STAr-531  Mathematical  Statisticsl  (3),n  (3)  Distri- 
bution aal  fimctions  of  random  variaHes,  generating  fimctions,  or- 
der statistics,  point  estimation,  maximum  likelihood,  confidence 
intervals,  tests  of  hypotheses  (Neyman-Pearson,  likciihood  ratio, 
etc.X  linea'  regression,  and  analysis  of  variance.  STAT-S  30  usually 
offeredevery  M;STAT-531  usually  offered  evay  spring. /^lot^?- 
uisile:  MAIH-313,  ST\r-502  or  equivalent,  and  MAIH-310. 
SXAF-5S4  Introduction  to  Stochastic  Processes  (3)  Introduction 
to  random  walks,  Maricov  chains  and  processes,  Ftoisson  pro- 
cesses, recurrent  events,  birth  and  death  processes,  and  related  sub- 
jects Usually  offered  every  qring.  Prerequisite:  MATH-SOl  or 
STAr-530  or  MATH-S74. 

STAr-590  Independent  Iteading  Course  in  Statistics  (1-6)  Pre- 
requisite: permissioD  of  instructor  and  department  chair. 
Graduate  Courses 

SrrAT-600  Advanced  Mathematical  Statistics  (3)  Theory  of  esti- 
mation, properties  of  estimators,  large-sanyle  properties  and  tech- 
niques, and  applications.  Usually  offered  every  tall.  Prerequisite: 
STAT-531  and  MArH-574  (may  be  taken  ooncunwitly). 
STAr-601  Topks  in  Advanced  Probability  and  Statistics  (3) 
Topics  vary  by  section,  may  be  repeated  for  credit  with  differait 
topic.  Methematical  foundations  of  statistical  theory.  Special  topics 
in  probability  and  mathematical  statistics.  Usually  offered  alternate 
springs  (odd  years).  Prerequisite:  permission  of  instructor 
SIAI-610  Statistical  Inference:  Estimation  (3)  The  mattiemati- 
cal  foundations  of  statistical  infereiKe;  fte  Theory  of  Estimation 
including  minimum  risk-,  Bayes-,  minimax-,  and  equivariant  esti- 


mation; decision  tlieory;  and  large  sample  behavior.  Usually 
offered  alternate  falls  (even  years).  Prerequisite:  STAT-6(X). 
SrAT-616  Regression  I!  (3)  Bxtension  of  regression  methodology 
to  more  general  settings  where  standard  assumptions  for  ordinary 
least  squares  are  violated.  Generalized  least  squares,  robust  r^res- 
sion,  bootstrap,  regresaon  in  the  presence  of  auto-correlated  errors, 
generalized  linear  models,  logistic  and  Poison  regression.  Usually 
offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite:  STAT-SIS. 
STAT-620,  STAT-621  Multivariate  Analysis  I  (3),  II  (3) 
Multivariate  normal  distrfcution,  llotelling's  T^,  Wilks's  likeU- 
hood  ratio  critaion,  other  test  statistics,  dassification  problems, 
principal  oomponentB,  canonical  corrclatim,  general  multivariate 
re  gression  and  experimental  designs,  and  related  subjects.  Usually 
offered  ahemate  falls  (even  years)  (STAr-620)  and  alternate 
springs  (even  years)  (STAr-621).  PrerequLiite:  MATH-SIO  and 
STAT-600  (may  be  taken  ooncurently). 
STAr-640  Statistical  Computing  (3)  An  introduction  to  numeri- 
cal analysis,  compute-  science,  and  statistical  theory  as  they  apply 
to  random  nurrber  generation,  the  Monte  Cario  method,  amula- 
tions,  and  other  aspects  of  statistical  computing  Usually  offered 
every  spring.  Prerequisite:  pemiission  of  instructor 
STAT-670,STAT-67l  Linear  Estimation  I  (3),  II  (3)  General  lin- 
ear hypothesis,  least-squares  estimation,  Qauss-Maritov  theorem, 
regression,  anatysis  of  variance,multiple  comparison^  analysis  of 
covariance,  factorial  designs,  randomized  bkxks,  other  eqjeri- 
mental  designs,  and  effects  of  departures  fixm  assumptions. 
Usually  offered  alternate  fells  (odd  yeare)  (STAr-670)  and  alter- 
nate springs  (even  years)  (STAr-671).  Prerequisite:  SrrAT-600 
(may  be  taken  concirrently). 

SX^-690  Independent  Study  Project  in  Statistics  (1-6)  Pre- 
requisite: permission  of  instmctor  and  departriBnt  chair. 
STAr-691  Intcmstup  in  Statistics  (1-^  Individual  placanent 
and  supervision  in  an  approved  organization  involving  stdistical 
analysis,  metiiodology,  or  theory.  Prerequisite:  permission  of  in- 
stmctor and  departmMit  chair. 

STAr-692  Cooperative  Education  Field  Experience  (3-6)  Pte- 
reqiasite:  permissionof  department  chair  and  Cooperative  Educa- 
tion office. 

STAr-797  Master's  Thess  S«ninar  in  Statistics  (1-6) 
SXAr-798  Statistical  Research  and  Consulting  (3)  Topics  vary 
by  section,  may  be  repeated  for  credit  with  different  topic.  Topics 
chosen  fiom  recent  research  in  statistics.  Throu^  written  reviews 
and  oral  presentations,  students  investigate  advances  in  st^istical 
theoiy  and  applications  in  recent  journals.  Throu^  interaction 
with  other  departments,  students  leam  to  formilate  statistically 
proHems  expressed  in  the  language  ofanother  discipline  and  inter- 
act in  a  consulting  role  with  researchere  outside  of  statistics 
Usually  offeredevery  fall.  Prerequisite:  permission  of  department. 
STAr-799  Doctoral  Dissertation  Seminar  in  Statistics  (1-12) 

TESOL  (Teaching  English  to  Speakers  of 
Other  Languages) 

Graduate  and  Advanced  Undergraduate  Courses 
TESL-500  Principles  of  Linguistics  (3)  htroduction  to  sdentific 
study  of  language  with  enq)hasis  on  current  linguistic  trends 
Foundations  for  further  study  in  lin^stics  and  methodology  of 
language  teaching.  Lfeually  offered  every  term. 
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TESL-SOl  English  Language  Teaching  I  (3)  Introduction  to  theo- 
ries and  principles  of  English  language  teaching,  language  acquisi- 
tion, and  a  review  of  various  methods  and  approaches  used  in 
language  teaching,  leading  to  an  understanding  of  ttie  development  of 
the  communicative  approacK  Provides  opportunities  for  peer  teach- 
ing and  requires  observation  of  EngKsh  language  classes,  along  with 
tutoring  or  teaching  of  English  to  non-native  speakers.  Usually  of- 
fered every  term. 

TESL-502  English  Language  Teaching  II  (3)  Focuses  on  evalua- 
tion and  development  oflesson  plans  and  teaching  materials  designed 
to  teadi  grammar,  language  ftmctions,  speaking,  reading,  listening, 
and  writing  skills  within  a  communicative  appnaach.  Also  addresses 
various  aspects  of  classroom  management.  Provides  opportunities  fw 
peer  teaching  and  requires  observation  of  English  language  classes, 
along  with  tutoring  or  teaching  of  English  to  non-native  speakers. 
Usually  offered  every  spring  and  summer.  Prerequisite:  TESL-50 1 
or  permission  of  instructor 

TESL-503  Structure  of  English  (3)  Explores  die  complexities  of 
spelling  and  word  formation ,  grammatical  structure,  and  semantic  re- 
lations in  English  Various  approaches  to  grammatical  analysis  are 
covered,  but  the  emphasis  is  on  developing  the  practical  foundations 
necessary  for  effective  teaching,  ra6ier  than  on  teoietical  models. 
Usually  offered  every  spring  and  summer.  Prerequisite:  TESL-500. 
TESL-504  Langu^e  Analysis  (3)  An  introduction  to  tfie  formal 
analysis  of  languages,  focusing  on  phonetics,  phonology,  morphol- 
ogy, syntax,  and  semantics,  with  particular  emphasis  on  topics  not 
covered  in  TESL-503.  Emphasis  on  problem-solving  strategies  with 
respect  to  language  data.  Usually  offered  every  fill.  Prerequisite: 
TESL-500. 

TESL-522  Langu^e  Acquisition  (3)  How  and  why  do  childien 
learn  language?  Investigates  language  acquisition  during  the  first  five 
years  (both  speech  and  flie  rudiments  of  literacy).  Major  themes  in- 
clude die  dynamics  of  the  "language  duet"  between  children  and 
adults,  variation  across  children,  bilingualian,  and  flie  emergence  of 
language  awareness.  Usually  oflfered  alternate  fells 
TESL-523  Second  Language  Acquisition  (3)  Theories  of  second 
language  acquisition  and  how  they  relate  to  trends  in  society  and  in 
education  and  related  disciplines.  Current  theory  in  cognitive  and  af- 
fective domains  as  it  relates  to  second- language  learning.  Usually  of 
fered  every  spring  and  sumiTKr. 

TESL-S24  leading  and  Writing  in  the  ESL/EFL  aassroom 
(3)  Introduttion  to  theories  ofhow  we  read  and  write  as  well  as  the 
instmctiai  of  these  skills.  The  mqor  focus  is  on  practical  ap- 
proaches to  teaching  reading  and  writing  skills  to  varied  student 
populations,  including  children  in  public  schools,  young  adults  in 
pre-academic  learning  environments,  and  literacy-challenged 
adults  in  adult  education  programs.  Lfeually  offered  every  summer. 
TESL-527  Cultural  Issues  in  the  ESL/EFL  aassroom  (3)  The 
traditional  principles  of  intercultural  cortmunicaticxi  tiieory  and 
the  latest  disoourse-orieited  rrodels  for  analyzing  cros&cultural 
interactions.  Within  this  framewoik,  the  course  considers  ap- 
proaches to  enhandng  the  cultural  dimension  ofESL/EFLinstnic- 
tion  with  an  anphasis  on  using  and  developing  various  types  of 
cultural  training  tedmiques.  Lfeually  olfeed  every  qaring. 
TESL-S28  Bilingual  Education  (3)  Language  acquisition,  use, 
and  conpetency  inabilingual  setting,  andfte  general  goalofbilin- 
gual  education  Usually  offered  every  third  semester  Prerequisite: 
pemrission  of  instructor. 


TESL-S31  Lai^uage  Assessment  (3)  This  course  focuses  on  the 
pnaoess  of  testing'assessing  students'  language  proficiency  wib 
respect  to  different  language  eIoIIs  in  the  language  classroom  and 
the  steps  involved  in  this  process.  A  practical  ^proach  provides 
opportunities  fin"  evaluating  existing  tests  and  assesanent  proce- 
dures, designing  test'assesaiient  instnimeiSs,  and  scoting/evaluaf - 
ing  language  tests.  Usually  offered  every  fall 
TESL-541  Teachii^  Grammar  (3)  The  functions  ttiat  gramiiBr 
flilfills  in  oral  and  written  ootnrtvnication.  Teaching  tbe  sbuctures 
of  grammar  within  a  cortmunicative  fi^amework  in  meamngfiil, 
authentic  lessons,  and  ftie  design  of  effective  teadiii^  materials. 
Usually  offered  every  fall.  Prerequisite:  TESL-SOl  and 
TESL-503,  or  permission  of  instructor. 

TESL-542  Teaching  Pronunciation:  Theory  and  Practice  (3)  An 
introduction  to  the  formal  analysis  of  phonetics  and  phonology  with 
techniques  for  incorporating  these  into  practical  classroom  instruc- 
tion .  An  emphasis  on  problem-solving  strategies  with  respect  to  data, 
and  on  effective  low-cost  techniques  for  instruction.  Usually  ofiEbied 
every  spring.  Prerequisite:  TESL-500. 

TESL-545  Curriculum  and  Materials  Design  (3)  Aneeds-based, 
learning-centered  approach  to  designing  courses,  fimn  creating  and 
structuring  curriculum  to  materials  design,  with  the  emphasis  on 
planning  blocks  of  instruction  laiger  than  lesson  plans  Students  de- 
vek>p  a  curriculum  designed  for  an  actual  learner  audience  on  dieir 
own.  Through  needs  assessment,  they  identify  curricular  goals  and 
course  objectives,  and  fixjm  these  tfiey  detennine  an  af^xopriate  syl- 
labus structure,  develop  a  course  unit  outline,  and  create  materials  be 
one  complete  lesson.  Curricula  in  both  EFL  and  ESL  are  addressed. 
Usually  offered  alternate  fells  Prerequisite:  TES1^501. 
TESL-S54  Technobgy  for  Language  Leamiag  and  Teaching 
(3)  An  introductioQ  to  the  use  of  technotogy  for  foreign/second 
language  leaning,  teaching,  and  professional  devetopment.  In- 
cludes the  use  of  e-irBil,  listservs,  ttie  Intemet,  software  e  vdutioo, 
authoring,  appUcations,  and  other  hands-on  experiences  utilizing 
teclnology  in  fee  classnxjm.  Ofiered  irregularly.  Prerequisite:  ba- 
sic coirputer  skills  and  TESL-50 1  or  TESL-502  or  permission  of 
instmctor 

TESL-560  TESOL  Topics  (1-3)  Topics  vary  by  section,  may  be 
repeated  for  credit  with  different  topic.  Topics  include  teadiing 
piDnunciatioQ,  the  lexical  approadi  to  language  teaching,  leanung 
dis8i>ilities  in  flie  ELT  classroom,  EFL  methodology,  and  multi- 
levd/raulticultural  dassnx)ms.  Usually  offered  every  term 
TESL-590  Independent  Reading  Course  (1-6)  Prerequisite: 
pemission  of  instructor  and  department  chair. 
Graduate  Courses 

TESL-<20  English  Langu^;e  Teaching  ni  (3)  Focuses  on  teadi- 
ing as  communication,  in  particular,  issues  of  classroom  manage- 
ment, effective  structuring  of  classroom  discourse,  and  diagnosing 
and  responding  to  learner  needs.  Students  engage  in  field  experience 
(observation  and  tutoring  or  teaching),  peer  teaching,  and  reflection 
on  previous  teaching  and  learning  experiences  with  the  goal  of  devel- 
oping effective  teaching  practices.  Usually  offered  every  ^ring.  Pre- 
requisite: TESL-50 1  and  TESL-502. 

TESL-690  Independent  Shidy  Project  (1-6)  Prerequisite:  permis- 
sion of  instructor  and  department  chair. 

TESL-691  Internship  (1-6)  Prerequisite:  pemiission  of  instructor 
and  department  chair. 
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TEa.-692  Cooperative  Education  Field  Experience  (3-6)  Pry 

rvquisile:  permission  of  department  chairand  Cooperative  Education 

office. 

TESL~693  AU/Peace  Corps  Internship  (6)  For  students  in  the 

MA.  in  TF^^LAU/PeaceCorps  program /'m/B^uisi'te:  permission 

of  program  diiectoc 

TEa^797  Master's  Thesis  Seminar  (1-6) 

Women's  and  Gender  Studies 

Undergraduate  Courses 

WGST-125AVC.Sr-125G  Gender  in  Society  4:1  (3)  This  course 
focuses  on  tfw  social  construction  of  gender  alon  g  with  other  fomis  of 
social  inequality,  representations  of  gender  that  permeate  all  forms  of 
cultural  experience;  and  theoretical  arguments  regarding  key  issues 
such  as  equality,  ethics  and  politics,  as  well  as  debates  at  ttie  frontier  of 
gender  tfieory.  Usually  offered  every  &11 
WGSr-lSOAVGCT-lSOG  Women's  Voices  throi^  Time  2:1  (3) 
The  distinctive  contributions  of  women  to  Western  artistic  and  intel- 
lectual traditions  Significant  articulations  of  human  experience  ex- 
pressed by  women  through  literature,  art,  and  history,  how  such 
traditions  became  established  and  how  women,  despite  obstacles, 
have  produced  lasting  woiks  of  ideas  and  imagination.  Usually  of- 
fered every  spring. 

WGSr-225AVGSr-225G  Gender,  PoUMcs,  and  Power  4:2  (3) 
This  course  explores  the  ways  in  which  the  social  and  cultural  con- 
stmctioD  of  sexual  difference  influences  die  nature  and  practice  of  po- 
litical life  in  a  variety  of  countries.  It  examines  the  ways  in  which 
power  is  gendered  and  studies  how  gender  has  served  as  a  basis  for 
political  oiganization  and  a  critique  of  public  life.  Usually  offered  ev- 
ery spring.  Prerequisite  for  General  Education  credit: 
COMM-IOOG  or  EOON-IOOG  or  QOVT-llOOor  SOCY-1 50Q 
WGCT-300  Feminist  and  Gender  Theory  (3)  Examines  tfieories  of 
gender  as  constructed  or  problematic,  not  natural  or  immutable.  Sur- 
veys the  historic  development  of  theories  of  women's  inequabty  and 
strategies  for  changes.  Probes  contemporary  issues  and  conflicts 
within  feminist  and  gender  thecny.  Theorizes  genderrelations  in  stu- 
dents' own  Hves.  Foiges  understandings  across  divisions  of  race, 
class,  nationality,  ability,  sexualities,  and  sexual  orientation.  Usually 
offered  every  spring.  Prerequisite:  WGST-125  or  pemiission  of  di- 
rector. 

WGSr-350  Interpreting  Gender  in  Culture  (3)  Topics  vary  by 
section,  may  be  repeated  for  credit  with  different  topic.  An  explora- 
tion of  diverse  aspects  of  gender  experience  from  different  disciplin- 
ary perspectives.  Rotating  topics  focus  on  specific  subjects, 
integrating  recent  scholarship  and  interdisciplinary  contexts.  Repre- 
sentative topics  include  biology  of  sex  and  gender,  women  and  sport, 
women's  lesponse  to  violence,  and  lesbian  and  gay  cultures. 
WGSr-392  Cooperative  Education  Field  Experioice  (3)  Prereq- 
uisite: WGST- 125  and  pemiission  of  department  chair  and  Coopera- 
tive Education  office. 

WG^-490  Independent  Study  Project  in  Women's  and  Gender 
Studies  (1-6)  Prerequisite:  permission  of  instructor  and  pnagiam  di- 
rector. 

WG^-491  Internship  in  Women's  and  Gender  Studies  (1-6) 
Prerequisite:  WGST- 1 25  and  permission  of  instructor  and  program 
director 


WGST-498  Setuor  Honors  Project  in  Women's  and  Gender 
Studies  (3)  Prerequisite:  WGCT-500 
Graduate  and  Advanced  Undergraduate  Courses 
WGST-500  Current  Issues  and  Reseaich  in  Women's  and 
Gender  Studies  (3)  Exploration  of  the  philosophies,  rrvthods,  aid 
theoiies  eilailed  in  doing  sdiolarly  \wik  in  worten's  and  gender 
studies.  Close  examination  of  selected  cunent  works  in  the  disci- 
pline. Collaborative  work  devebping  bibliographies  and  design- 
ing course  activities;  individual  work  in  the  field  Usually  ofTered 
every  fall.  Prerequisite:  permission  of  instructor  or  program  direc- 
tor 

WGST-590  Independent  Reading  Course  in  Women's  and 
Gender  Studies  (1-6)  Prerequisite:  penrission  of  instructor  and 
program  directcr. 
Graduate  Courses 

WGST-600  Feminist  and  Gender 'nieory(3)ExaminBsti)eoiies 
of  gaider  as  constructed  orproHematic,  not  natut^l  orimimtable. 
Surveys  the  historic  development  of  ttieories  of  wamai's  inequal- 
ity and  strategies  for  changes.  Probes  contempoiary  issues  and 
conflicts  within  feminist  and  gender  theory.  Theorizes  gender  rela- 
tions in  students'  own  lives.  Forges  understandings  across  divi- 
sions of  race,  class,  nationality,  ability,  aexualities,  and  sexusd 
otientatiaa  Usually  ofiFered  every  s[xing.  Prerequisite:  pramissicni 
of  instructor. 


Washington  Semester 


Undergraduate  Courses 

WSEM-120  Mentored  Field  Practicum  (3)  This  course  for  stu- 
dents in  ttie  Washington  Mentorship  Program  includes  two  parts:  te 
professional  component,  a  two-day  per  week  work  experience  to 
give  students  hands-on,  "real  world"  experience;  and  flie  academic 
component  designed  to  help  students  learn  to  reflect  analytically  on 
flieir  woik  otperience  in  relation  to  their  professional  and  academic 
goals.  Through  written  assignments,  analysis  of  readings,  lectures, 
class  discussions,  individual  meetin  gs  with  the  instructor,  and  presrai- 
tations,  the  academic  component  provides  a  framework  for  structur- 
ing the  students'  expenential  learning.  Usually  offered  every  fell. 
WSEM-400  Washington  Simimer  Internship  and  Serainar(3-fi) 
The  Washington  Summer  Internship  Progiam  is  designed  to  provide 
on -die-job  training  for  college  students  from  across  the  country  in 
their  respective  fiekis  of  interest,  including  iKitional  government  and 
politics,  foreign  policy  and  international  aflairs,  economic  polk;y  and 
international  business,  justice  and  law,  or  print  and  broadcast  media 
and  communicatioa  Students  work  four  and  one-half  days  each 
wedc.  The  other  half  day  is  devoted  to  seminars  with  practitioners 
and  small  group  discussions.  Usually  offered  every  sumner. 
Graduate  Courses 

WSEM-600  Washington  Summer  Internship  and  Seminar  (3-6) 
The  Washington  Summer  Internship  Progiam  is  designed  to  provide 
on-the-job  training  for  college  students  from  across  the  country  in 
dieir  respective  fields  of  interest,  including  national  government  and 
politics,  foreign  policy  and  international  aflairs,  economic  policy  and 
international  business,  justice  and  law,  or  print  and  broadcast  media 
and  communication.  Students  work  four  and  one-half  days  each 
wedL  The  other  half  day  is  devoted  to  seininars  with  practitioners 
and  small  group  discussions.  UsuaUy  offered  every  sumner. 
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The  datE  in  parentheses  following  each  name  is  the  year  in  which  (he  faculty 
Toenher  was  appointed  to  the  fiiB-tiine  faculty. 

Aannson,  David  E.  (1970),  B.A.,  M.A.,  PhD.,  The  Geoige  Washington 

Umveisity,  LL.B.,  Harvaid  University,  LL.M.,  Geotgetown  Univeisity, 

Professor  of  Law. 

Abraham,  Daiiel  Eric  (2001),  B.M.,  Univosity  of  Massachusetts  at 

LoweH  M.M., Univeisity  ofMarylanJ;AssistBil  Professor  ofPerfonning 

Arts. 

Abr^mowitz,  Nancy  (1997),  B.&,  Cornell  University,  J.D.,  Geoigetown 

University,  Piactitjoner-in-ResideDce  of  Law. 

Abravanel,  Evelyn  G  (1977),  B.A.,  J.D.,  Case  Western  Reserve 

Uni\eTsity,  Professor  of  Law. 

Abu-Nimei;  Mohammed  (1997),  B.A,  MA,  Hebrew  Univei^,  Ph.D., 

Geoige  Mason  Univeisity,  Associate  Professor  of  International  Service. 

Addtngton,  Lynn  (2002),  B.S.,  Noitfiwestem  University,  J.D.,  Uiriveisfty 

of  Pmnsylvania;  MA.,  HiD.,  State  University  of  New  YoA  at  Albany, 

Assistant  Professor  of  Justice,  Law  and  Society. 

AdUkari,  Aj^  (1991),  B.A,  Delhi  Uniscisity;  M-RA,  PhD,  Vuginia 

Coimnonwealfli  University,  Associate  Professor  of  Accomting. 

Ahmad,  Muneer  (2001),  AB.,  J.D.,  Harvard  University,  Associate 

Professor  of  Law. 

Ahmed,  Akba-S.  (2001),  B.S,  Birmingham  University;  PhD,  Univeisity 

of  London;  Professor  of  tatemational  Service  and  Ibn  Khaldun  Chair  of 

Islamic  Studies 

Ahrens,  Anthony  H.  (1987),  RA.,  Northwestern  University;  Ph.D., 

Stanford  Univasity,  Associate  Professor  of  Psychology. 

Ala'i,  Padideh  (1997),  B.A,  University  of  Oregon;  J.D.,  Harvard 

Univeisity,  Professor  of  Law. 

Alexandci;  AnioM  D.  (2004),  B.S.,  Univeisity  of  Washington-Seattle; 

M.S.,  Michigan  State  University,  Ph.D.,  The  Pennsylvania  State 

Univeisity,  Assistant  Professor  of  Justice,  Law  and  Society 

Altsdiul,  b  j  (2D0 1 ),  B  A ,  Llniversily  of  South  Floiila;  MA ,  Univeisity  of 

Maiyland;  Assistant  Professor  of  Communication. 

AmirkhaDyaii,  Anna  A.  (2005),  BA.,  MA,  Yerevan  Slate  Univasity, 

M.S.,  New  Sdiool  for  Social  Research;  Ph.D.,  Syracuse  Univeisity; 

Assistant  Professor  of  Public  Administiation  and  Pobcy. 

Anderson,  James  (20(B),  B.S.,  MA,  Univasity  of  Maiyland;  Instmctor 

of  Mathematics  and  Statistics. 

Anderson,  Kennetfa  (1995),  RA,  Univeisity  of  California,  Ijos  Angles; 

J.D.,  Harvard  University,  Professor  of  Law. 

Anderson,  Ronald  C.  (1999),  B.&E,  MBA,  Univeisity  of  Pitt*urgh; 

PhD,  Texas  A&M  Univasity,  Associate  Professor  of  Finance  and  Real 

Estate  aitd  Gaiy  D.  Cbhn  Endoved  Research  Professor  in  Finance. 

Aoshima,  SacUko  (2004),  BA,  Shizuoka  Univasity,  MEd.,  University 

of  Tsukuba;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Maryland;  Assistant  Professor  of 

Language  and  Foreign  Stidies. 

Archung,  Kim  (2005),  B.A,  Fisk  University,  MA,  Ph.D.,  Emory 

Univeisity,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education,  Teaching  and  Health 

AmEtroag  John  (2004),  RS.,  Loyola  Marymount  University,  Ph.D, 

Arizona  State  Univeisity,  Assistant  ftofessor  of  Chanistry 

Ameson,  Lynne  S.  (2001),  RS.,  Indiana  University,  MS.,  University  of 

Cincinnati;  PKD.,  The  University  of  Chicago;  Assislai*  Professor  of 

Biobgy. 

Aufderheide,  Patricia  (1989),  B.A.,  M.A.,  PhD.,  University  of 

Minnesota,  Professor  of  Communicatioa 

Ayittey,  Gcoi^:  (1990),  B.Sc,  Univeisity  of  Ghana;  M.A,  Univeisity  of 

Western  Ontario;  Ph.  D. ,  University  of  Manitoba;  Distinguished 

Eoonomist-in-ResideiKe. 

Badmcr,  David  J.  (2005),  BA,  Bates  College,  PhD.;  Case  Western 

Reserve  Uirivereity,  Schokr-in-Residence  of  Lotemational  Service. 

Badowski,  Gnzyna  (2004),  B.S.,  MA,  PhD,  Wayne  Slate  Univeisity, 

Assistant  Professor  of  Maftiematics  and  Statistics. 


Bair  \4m  Dam,  Cynthia  L.  (1995),  B.A,  Univeisity  of  Ndjiaska;  MA, 

American  Univeisity,  Writing  Instructor. 

Baker,  H.  Kent  (1975),  B.S.,  Oeogetown  Univeisity,  M.RA,  MEd, 

DBA,  University  of  Maiylsmd;  MA,  MS.,  HiD,  Ph.D.,  American 

Univeisity,  C.F.A;  C.M.A.;  University  Professor  of  Finance  and  Real 

Estate. 

Bake^  Isaiah  (1979),  B.A,  Yale  Umvasity,  MRA,  J.D.,  Cohnribia 

University;  M.A,  DePaul  University,  LL.M.,  Harvard  University, 

Associate  Professor  of  Law. 

Bakci;  Jonathin  (1999),  AR,  Harvard  Univeisity;  M.A,  Stanford 

Llnivasity,  J.D,  Harvard  Univeisity,  PhD.,  Stanfod  Univeisity,  Professor 

of  Law. 

Ball,  John  Christopher  (2006),  B.S.,  Cumberland  College,  MS.,  HlD, 

Univeisity  of  Kertucky,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistiy. 

Baraleo,  Maryoin  (2001),  B.A,  Barnard  Cbllege,  PhD.,  Massachusetts 

Institute  of  Technalogy,  Asastant  Professor  of  Oovemment 

Baron,  Naana  Susan  (1987),  BA,  Brandeis  Univeisity,  PKD.,  Stanford 

Univeisity,  Professor  of  Language  and  Foreign  Studies. 

Benadon,  Femwdo  (2004),  B.M,  Beridee  College  of  Music;  MA., 

Ph.D.,  University  of  California,  Berkeley;  Assistant  Professor  of 

Performing  Arts. 

Benjanin,  John  D.  (1990),  BA,  University  of  Norfi  Carolina;  MS., 

Univasity  of  Houston;  PhD.,  Louisiana  State  Univeisity,  Professor  of 

Finance  and  Real  Estate  and  Realtor  Chair  Professor  of  Real  Estate. 

Bennett,  Betty  T.(1985),  B.A,  Brooklyn  College,  MA,  Ph.D.,New  Yoik 

Univasity,  Distinguished  Professor  of  Literature. 

Bennett,  Richard  R.  (1979),  RA.,  Randolph-Macon  College;  M.A, 

Florida  State  University,  PhD.,  Washu^oo  State  Univeisity,  Professorof 

Justice,  ]^w  and  Society  and  Department  Chair. 

Bennett,  Susan  (1988),  B.A,  MA.,  Yale  University,  J.D.,  Columbia 

UniveBity,  Professor  of  Law  and  Director,  Clinic  Programs. 

Benrud,  Erik  (2003),  B.A,  M.A,  Univeisity  of  North  Carolina  at 

Greensboro;  PhD,  Univeisity  of  Viigmia;  Visiting  Assistant  Professorof 

Finance  and  Real  Estate. 

Beraid,  Jesus  Mantid  (2004),  B.M.,  MM,  New  England  Conservatoiy 

of  Music;  MA.,  MPhil,  Columbia  Univeisity,  Assistant  Professor  of 

Perfoiming  Arts 

BereiKtzen,  Richard  (1974),  RS.,  M^sachuseOs  Institute  ofTechnokigy, 

MA.,  PhD,  Haivard  Uiriversity,  Professor  of  Computer  Science,  Audio 

Technology,  and  Hiysics. 

Berg,  George(2C05),  R  A,  MA,  Arabic  University  ofUlah;  Instructor  of 

Language  and  Foreign  Studies. 

Bergman,  Carol  (2002),  RA,  Hampshire  College;  J.D,  Golden  Gjle 

Univereity,  Research  Professorof  Law. 

Berry,  Amanda  (2005),  B.A,  Reed  CoDege;  M.A,  Ph.D.,  Duke 

Univereity,  Assistant  Professor  of  Literature. 

Bicseil>acb-Lucas,  Sigrun  (1998),  BA,  Rheincche  Fieidiich  Wilhekns 

UniveRitat;  MAT,  PhD,  Geoigetown  Univeisity,  Assistait  Professorof 

Language  and  Foreign  Studies. 

Bird,  Barbara  J.  (1991),  B.A.,  CaUfomia  State  University;  MA, 

UiDvereity  of  Western  Ontario;  Hi.D.,  Univeisity  of  Sou&em  Califinnia; 

Associate  Professor  of  Management 

Blair,  Randall  (1995),  B.A,  Dartmouth  College;  MA,  American 

Univeraty,  Associate  Professor  of  Coinmunicatian. 

Hank,  Grant  (1999),  BA.,  University  of  Mirassota;  AM.,  HiD,  The 

Univeisity  of  Chicago;  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology. 

Blecko-,  Robert  Allen  (1985),  B.A,  Yate  University,  MA,  Ph.D., 

Stanford  Univeisity,  Professor  of  Economics. 

Boals,  Elizabeth  I.  (200»),  B.S.,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Instihite  and  State 

Univasity,  J.D,  Oeoige  Mason  Univasity,  Legal  Writing  Iistructra: 

Boggs,  Rebecca  Melora  (2005),  B.A,  Harvard  University,  M.A, 

Umvosity  of  Oxford;  Instructor  of  Litoature. 
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Bondennan,  Judith  (2004), B.A,BiynMawTCollege;M.P.H.,TheJt)hns 

Hopkins  I  Iniversity,  J.D.,  The  University  of  Chicago;  Assistant  Pmfessw 

ofJustKu.  L^w  and  Sticiely  and  flio  Washington  Semester  Program. 

Boudrcau,  Thomts  E.  (2002),  B.A.,  Boston  College,  MA,  Ph.D., 

Syracuse  I  'nivBraty.  Assistart  Professor  of  bitemational  Service. 

Bougie,  Jonathan  (2005),  BA.,  Oaifeton  College;  Htll,  The  Uniwisity 

of  Texas;  Assistant  Professor  of  Computer  Science,  Audio  Tech,  and 

Physics. 

Bradlow,  Danid  David  (1989),  BjV,  IJniveisity  of  \Mtwatererand;  J.D., 

Northeastern  IMivCTsity,  M.LI.C,  Georgetown  Llnivenslty;  Pn)fessor  of 

I  .aw  and  Director  of  bitcmalictial  Legal  Studies. 

Brantley,  JiU  Nicbnigge  (2002X  RA ,  Pomona  College,  MA,  PhD., 

University  of  ICansas;  Scholar-in- Residence  of  Sociology. 

Brasky,  Jill  (2005),  RA.,  M.A,  PhD.,  Buffalo  University;  Assistant 

Protessor  of  Performing  Aits. 

Brautigani,  Deborah  (1994),  RA.,  Ohio  Wesleyan  Univereity;  MA, 

PhD.,  Tufts  University;  Associate  Professor  of  International  Service. 

Bravo-Cubillan,  Maria  J«8e(30O5),M_A,Uiriversity  of  Cadiz;  IiBtruc  tor 

of  Laiiguagc  and  Foreign  Studies. 

Bream,  Lisa  S.  (2001),  B.A,  University  of  Florida;  MA.,  American 

University;  Assistant  Professor  of  Communication. 

Breitman,  Richard  D.  (1976X  B  A.,  Yale  Univereity,  M.A.,  PhD., 

Harvani  University;  Professor  of  History. 

Brenner,  Andrea  (2002),  B.A,  Brandeis  University;  M.A.,  Boston 

College;  PhD.,  American  Univetsity;  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology. 

Brenner,  Philip  J.  (1981),  B.A,  Cohmbia  Uravereity;  MA,  Ph.D.,  The 

Johns  Hopkins  University;  Professor  of  International  Service.  Senior 

Associate  Dean,  SdKKil  of  bdematiooal  Service. 

Bridgewater,Paraeta(2001X  RS,  FknidaA&M  University;  ID.,  Florida 

Slate  University;  LL.M.,  Unrvereity  of  Wisconsin;  Professor  of  Law. 

Broad,  Robin  (1990),  B.A,  Williams  College;  PhD.,  Princeton 

University;  Associate  Protessor  of  Intematianal  Service. 

Broder,IvyE.(1975),RA.,HuntErColl^e;M.A,Fh.D.,StateUniversity 

ofNew  York  at  Stony  Brook;  Professor  ofEccsiomics  and  Interim  Provost 

Broudc,  Norma  (1975X  AB.,  Hunter  Coaege;  MA,  PhD.,  Cblumbia 

University,  Professor  of  Art 

Brown,  Margaret  MitcheU  (30O5),  B.A,  Meredife  College;  M.A., 

University  of  Maryland;  M.A,  The  George  Washington  University, 

Assistant  Professor  of  Qovemment 

Bubmsh,  Gary  F.  (1975),  B.A,  M.BA.,  D.BA.,  Univasity  ofMaryland; 

C.P.A;  Associate  Professor  of  Accounting. 

Bunkeq  Mary  Kathryn  Garrett  (1999),  RS  Uraversity  of  Maryland; 

J.D.,  The  George  Washington  Univeisity,  Practilioner-in-Residence  of 

Law. 

Burke,  Jr,  D.  Bartow  (1970),  AB.,  Harvard  University,  LLR,  M.C.P, 

Univeisity  of  Pennsylvania;  LLM.,  S.J.D.,  Yale  University,  Professor  of 

Law. 

BurkhBTt,  Geoffrey  (1968),  RA,  Oakland  University,  Ph.D.,  Univeisity 

of  Rochester,  Associate  Professor  of  Arthropology 

Bushaw-Newton,  Karen  L.  (2002),  B.S.,  Ph.D.,  The  Univereity  of 

Oeoigia,  Assistant  Protessor  of  Biology. 

Butler,  Kim  E.  (20O3),  BA.,  Harvard  University,  MA.,  PhD,  The  Johns 

Hopkins  Univeisity,  Assistant  Professor  of  Art 

Butterton,  Glenn    (3004),  A.R,  Univeisity  of  CaKfomia,  Beriteley, 

M.Phil,  Cambridge  lAtiveisity,  J.D.,  Columbia  University,  MA,  PhD, 

University  of  CaKfomia,  Beikeley,  Assistant  Professor  of  Justice,  Law  and 

Society 

Cabrera,  Juan  Daniel  (3006),  MA,  Instituto  Tecnologico  y  de  Edudios 

Superiores  de  Monterrey,  Visiting  Instmctor  of  Communication. 

Cadigan,  John  Joseph  (2000),  B.S,  James  Madison  University,  MA, 

PhD.,  Indiana  Univeisity  at  Bloomington;  Assistart  Professor  of  Pifcbc 

Adiuiiiisljatiaa  and  Policy. 

Calabnse,  John  (1998),  B A.,  Georgetown  University,  MA.,  New  Yoik 

Univeisity,  Ph.D.,  The  London  School  of  Economics;  Assistant  Professor 

of  International  Service  and  the  Washington  Semester  Program. 


Call,  Chute  T.  (2005),  a  A;  Princeton  Univeisity,  MA,Ph.D.,  Stanford 

University,  Assistart  Professor  of  International  Service. 

Callahan,  Colleen  (2001),  B  A,  M.A  ,  Miami  Univeisity;  PKD., 

Univeisity  ofNortfiCaroHna  at  Chapel  Hill;  Visiting  Associate  Pfofessor  of 

Economics. 

Camet,  LUy  G.  (30O4),  B.A.,  CJeoigcliwn  Univasity,  J.D.,  Washington 

Cxilfegeof  Law  of  American  I  Iniversity;  I'ractitioner-in-Rcsidence  ofl^w. 

Campbell,  W.  Jo«pb  (1997),  BA,  Ohio  Wfeskyan  Univeisity,  HlD, 

I  Iniversity  of  Nortti  Carolina;  Associate  IWissor  of  Communicatioa 

Carle,  Susan  (1997),  AB.,  Bryn  Mawr  College;  J.D.,  Harvard  University, 

I'rofessor  of  Law 

CarBnl,  David  (2001 ),  B.A ,  UnivCTsity  of  California,  Santa  Baibara,  M.  S. , 

Florida  Institute  of  Technok)gy,  PKD.,  The  College  of  William  and  Mary, 

Assistart  Protessor  of  Biobgy 

Carmel,  Erran  ( 1991),  BA.,  University  of  California,  Beikeley,  MBA., 

University  of  California,  Los  Angeles;  PhD.,  University  of  Arizona; 

Associate  Protessor  of  Information  Technology  and  Departmert  Chair 

Carson,  Frederick  W.  (1970),  B.S..  Massachusetts  Insritute  of 

Technology,  M.A,  Washington  Univeisity;  Ph.D.,  The  Univeisity  of 

Chicago;  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Carter,  Micbele  (1994),  BA,  Oeoigia  Slate  Univeisity,  MA.,  PhD., 

Vandeibilt  University,  Associate  Professor  of  Psychology. 

Carter,  Miguel  (2003),  RA,  Univereity  of  IVfiraiesola;  M.A,  M.Hiil, 

PKD.,  Columbia  University;  Assistant  Professor  of  International  Service. 

Casey,  Stephen  D.  (1988),  B.A,  Drew  Univeisity,  PhD.,  Univereity  of 

Maryland,  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Statistics. 

CatiUna,  Ebanc  (2002),  B.S.,  Uniwersidade  Federal  do  Rio  de  Janeiro; 

MA.  Univeisidade  Federal  Fluminense;  MA,  University  of  Warwick; 

PbD.,  University  of  London;  Assistant  ftofessor  of  Economics. 

Covaceppi,  Ranlcri  Moore  (2005),  BA,  Univeisity  of  Pennsylvania; 

MA.,  Univasity  ofNoilh  Carobna  at  Chapel  Hill;  InstructDr  of  Language 

and  FoTQgn  Studies. 

Chang,  I-Lok  (1970),  B.S.,   Califomia  histitulE  of  Tedmotogy,  PbD., 

Cornell  University,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Statistics. 

Chariton,  Zoe  (2003),  B.FA,  Florida  State  Uraversity,  M.FA.,  The 

Univeisity  of  Texas  at  Austui;  Assistant  ftofessor  of  Art 

Chavkin,  Davkl  (1990),  B.S.,  Nfichigan  State  Univeisity,  J.D.,  Univeisity 

of  Califcmia,  Berkeley,  Professor  of  Law. 

Cheh,  Albert  (1980),  BA.,  Cohnrfjia  Univeisity,  PbD.,  University  of 

California,  Beikeley,  Professor  of  Chemisliy 

Cheru,Fantu(1984),RA,Cok«adoColfcge;M.S.,Hi.D.,  Portland  Slate 

Univeisiy,  Professor  of  InleiiBtional  Seivice. 

Ctudairiber,  ayam(2001 ),  RS.,  Bombay  Univeisity,  M.S.,  University  of 

Pittsbuigh;  Ph.D.,  Massachieetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Associate 

Professor  of  International  Business 

Chikaimto,  Yosuke  (2004),  Assistant  Professor  of  Education,  Teaching 

and  Health 

Child,  Jack  (1982),  BE.,  Yale  University,  M.A.,  PhD.,  American 

Univeisity,  Professor  of  Language  and  Foreign  Studies. 

Chin,  Christine  (1996),  BA,  Welksley  College;  M.A,  University  of 

California,  Berkeley,  PhD.,  American  Univeisity,  Associate  ftofessor  of 

International  Service 

Chintoy,  Peter  (1991),  B.A,  McGill  Univeisity,  MA,  PhD.,  Harvajd 

Univeisfty,  Professor  of  Finance  and  Real  Estate  and  Department  Chair. 

Chow,  Esther  N.  (1973),  RS.Sc.,  Chinese  LIniveisity  ofHong  Kong;  M.S., 

Southern  Illinois  University;  MA.,  Ph.D.,  Univeisity  of  California,  Los 

Angeles;  Professor  of  Sociology. 

Christoisen,  H.  Kurt    (2003),  RA.,  Swartunore  College;  M.RA., 

Brigbam  Young  University,  M.Phil.,  Ph.D.,  Columbia  University, 

Professor-in-Residence  of  Management  and  Senior  Associate  Dean  for 

Acadeirae  Affiurs,  Kogod  School  of  Business. 

ChristeiEen,  Jesse  (2005),  B  A.,  Univeisity  of  Cokirado;  J.D.,  University, 

Legal  Rhetoric  Instructor. 

Chuang  Jank  A.(2004),BA,  YafcUmversity.J.D.,  Harvard  Univeisity, 

PractitionBr-in-Residence  of  Law. 
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Clarit,  Maik  (2001),  B.S.,  Eastern  Michigm  University,  MA.,Tlie  Ohio 

State  Univereity,  PKD.,  Arizona  State  University,  Assistant  Professor  of 

Management 

Claric,  Mary  L.  (2002),  A.R,  Biyn  Mawr  Collie,  J.D.,  Harvard 

Unii«raty,  Visiting  Associate  Ptofessor  of  Law. 

Clarke,  Duncan  L.  (1970),  A.B.,  Claik  University;  J.D ,  Cornell 

University;  PhD.,  University  of  Viigiida;  Professor  of  International 

Service. 

Codiran,  Wendell  (1992),  B.S.,  West  Virginia  University;  M.A., 

University  of  Missouri;  Associate  Professor  of  Communication  and 

Director,  Journalism  Division 

Cohen,  Stephm  D.  (1975),  RA,  American  University,  M.A.,  Syracuse 

UnivEisity,  PhD. ,  American  Univeraty;  Professor  oflrtemational  Service. 

Cohn,  EUzabdh  A.  (2006),  B.A,  Boston  College;  PhD ,  American 

UnivEisity,  Assistant  Profesor  of  IntEtnational  Service. 

CoUey,  Binta  M.  (2005),  RA,  Columbia  College;  MEd,  Cambridge 

College;  PhD. ,  Boston  College;  Assistant  Professor  ofEducation,  Teaching 

andHealdi 

Coimaughton,  Victoria  P.  (1999),  B.S.,  Bucknell  University,  HlD., 

University  of  Delaware;  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology. 

Cooke,  B»t*(2005),  BA,  TheOeotge  WadnngtonUniveisity,  MAL.&, 

Dartmouth  College;  M.Ed.,  Plymouth  State  College;  Instructor  of 

Education,  Teaching  and  HealdL 

Cooper,  Caroline  S.  (1990),  B.A,  Smitti  CcJlege;  MA,  Howard 

Utmeisity,  J.D,  Washington  College  of  Law  of  American  Univeisity, 

Research  Professor  of  Justice,  Law  and  Society 

Corr,  John  R  (1986),  B.A.,  M.A.,  John  Carroll  University;  J.D., 

Oeoigetown  Univeisity,  HlD., Kent  Slate  UniversityProfessor  of  Law. 

Cort^^^onde,  Florencia  (3004),  Licenci,  University  of  Buei»s  Aires; 

PhD;  The  Univereity  of  Texas;  Assistant  Professor  of  Language  and 

FoTQgn  Studies 

CovwU-Meyers,  Kimbcrly  B.  (1995),  BA,  Smith  College;  PhD., 

American  University,  Assistant  Professor  ofOoveiiimeuL 

Cox,  Charles  E.  (200IX  B.A,  Temple  University;  MA.,  American 

University,  Writing  Instructor 

Crafley,  Elizabeth  (2004),  RA,  MjV,  Illinois  State  University,  PhD., 

Tulane  Uraveraty,  Assistant  Professcr  of  Psychology. 

Crawford,  Brett  Ashley  (3000),  B.S.,  Northwestern  Univeisity,  ME  A, 

Texas  Tech  University,  PhD.,  Univeisity  of  Maryland;  Assistant  Professor 

of  Performing  Arts. 

Cnxfcer,  Cathy  (2004),  B.S.,  Renselao-  Polytechnic  Institute  and  State 

Univeisity,  MEd.,  EdD,  University  of  Virginia,  Assistant  Professor  of 

Education,  Teaching  and  Heal& 

Crouch,  Jeffrey(2005XRA.,HopeColl^e;J.D.,UniversityofMichigan; 

Assistant  Professor  of  Goveimnent 

Culver,  David  Clair  (1987),  B  A.,  CJrinnell  College;  PhD  ,  Yale 

University,  Professor  of  Biology. 

Cupttt,  Richard  T.  (200H),  AB ,  MA,  PhD,  University  of  Oeoigia; 

Scholar-in-Residenee  of  Irtemational  Service. 

Cutdi  in,  Virginia(2005),B.A,IimtBrColfege;  MBA,  Baruch  College; 

Instnictor  of  International  Business. 

Davis,  Angela  J.  (1996),  B.A.,  Howard  University,  J.D.,  Harvard 

University,  Professor  of  Law. 

Dawtey,  Edward  (2005),  RS.,  Georgetown  Univeisity,  MA.,  Howard 

University,  Instrtictor  of  Language  and  Foreign  Studies. 

DeOcco-Skimier,  Katblceo  L.  (2003X  RS.,  Ph.D.,Vngima  Polytechnic 

Institute  and  State  University,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology. 

DeGkt^rio,  Christine  (1988),  AS.,  Greenfield  Community  College; 

RA,  Univereity  of  Maryland;  MS.W,  Boston  College;  PhD.,  Univareity 

of  Rochester,  Associate  Professor  of  Govemmait 

DeLone,  Willtan  H.  (1986),  B.S.,  Villanova  Univeisity,  M.S.,  Carnegie 

MeHon  Univeraty,  PhD.,UnivBisity  of  California,  Los  Armies;  Professor 

of  Irfoimation  Technology 

Dent,  Rkhvd  J.  (1988),  BA.,  Univenity  of  Maryland;  PhD.,  American 

University,  Associate  Professor  of  Antfiropology. 


Diascro,  Jeimlfcr  Ann  Segal,  (2002),  BA,  University  of  California,  San 

Diego;  MA,  PhD.,  The  Ohio  State  Univeisity,  Assistant  Professor  of 

Government 

Dkkcnon,  Bctte  J.  (1990),  RA,  Morefaead  State  Univeisity,  MEd, 

Univereity  of  Louisville;  PhD,  Washington  Stat  University,  Asscciite 

Professor  of  Sociology  and  Departmeit  Chair 

Diggs-Brown,  Barbara  (1989),  B.A,  Howard  University;  MA, 

Amerian  Univeisity,  Associate  Professor  of  Communication 

Dlllard,  J.  Amy  Gretchcn  (2002),  BA.,  Wellesley  College;  J.D., 

Washington  and  Lee  Univeisity,  Legal  Writing  IiBtructor  in  Residence. 

Dinerstein,  Robert  D.  (1988),  A.B.,  Cornell  University;  J.D.,  Yale 

Univeisity,  Professor  of  Law. 

Dodd,Lynda(2005),BA, Baylor  Univeisity,  MA,  Princeton  University, 

JD.,  Yale  Univeisity,  Assistant  Professor  of  Law. 

Domask,  Joseph  J.  (2000),  B.S.,  University  of  Michigan;  MA,  PhD., 

Univenity  of  Miami;  Assistant  Professor  of  IntermtioiB]  Sa>ice  and  tie 

Washington  Semester  Program. 

DooUttle,  John  C.  (1980),  B.S.,  Norftwestem  Univereily,  MA,  The 

Univereity  of  Georgia;  PhD.,  University  ofWisconsin-Madisoo;  Associate 

Professor  of  Communication  Associate  Director  cfTeadnng,  and  Learning, 

Center  for  Teaching  Excelloice. 

Doud,Tim(2002),  B.S,  Cohnrfm  College;  MF.A,  The  School  of Ihe  Art 

Institute  of  Chicago;  Assistant  Professor  of  Art 

Douglass,  John  S.  (1978),  BA,  MA,  Amorican  University,  Associate 

Professorof Communication  airi  Director,  Fihn  and  Media  Arts  Division 

Doyle,  Hope  (2001),  RA.,  Rutgers  State  University,  MA.,  PhD,  The 

Univereity  ofTexas  at  Austii^  Assistant  Professor  ofLanguage  and  Foreign 

Studies. 

Drelsbach,  Daniel  (1991),  B.A,  University  of  SouSi  Carolina;  J.D., 

Univereity  ofVirginia;  PhD.,  Oxford  University,  ftofessor  of  Justice,  Law 

and  Society 

DuBols,  Frank  L  (1988),  R&,  Virginia  Polytechnic  hstitute  and  State 

Uirivosity,  M.BA,  Old  Dominion  Univeisity,  PhD,  Univetsity  of  Soidi 

Carolina;  Associate  Professor  of  International  Business. 

Duraod,  Ricbanl  (2005),  BA,  MBA,  PhD.,  Univeisity  of  Florida; 

Professor  of  Maikedng. 

Durant,  Robcri  Francis  (2003),  R  A,  MayviDe  CoBege;  MJ.A,  PhD, 

Univeisity  of  Tennessee;  Professor  of  Riblic  AdminisliBtion  and  Policy 

Duru,  Augustine  (1997),  RS.,  University  of  Mgeria;  M.BA,  University 

of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte;  PhD.,  Univeisity  of  Maryland;  Associite 

Professor  of  Accounting. 

Dussen,  Erik  (2004),  B.A,  Univeisity  of  Massadiusetts;  PhD.,  Rutgers 

State  University,  Assistant  Professor  of  Literature 

Dweik,  Bashir  M  (1999),  B.A,  Bettilehem  Univeisity  MA,  Hi.D., 

American  Univeisity,  Assistant  Professor  of  Maflematics  anl  Statistics 

EfTros,  Walter  (1995),  A.B.,  Princeton  University,  J.D.,  Harvard 

Univereity,  Professor  of  Law. 

Egan,  Michelle  (1995),  BA,  University  of  Warwick;  MA,  Virginia 

Polytechnic  Institute  and  State  University,  MA,  PhD,  University  of 

Pittsbugh;  Associate  Professor  of  International  Service 

Ehrenhaft,  Peter  D.  (2006),  A.B.,  Cohimbia  College;  LLR,  M.IA, 

Colurrfria  Univeisity,  Distinguished  Piactitioner-ii-Residenoe. 

Eiscnsladt,  Todd  A  (2003),  BA,  Brown  University,  M.A,  The  Johns 

Hopkins  University,  PhD,  University  of  California,  San  Di^o;  Assistant 

Professor  of  Government 

Eldiladh,  David  K.  (2004),  B.A,  American  Univeraty  M.  Phil,  MA, 

PhD. ,  Columbia  L'niversity,  Assistant  Professor  of  History. 

Elderidn,  John  (2004),  B.A,  Univorsity  ofNoi*  Carohna  at  Chapel  HiH 

M.F.A,  Univetsity  of  Florida;  Writing  Instructor  of  Literatme. 

Eltzi,  Artur  (2002),  B.S.,  University  of  Tirana;  PhD,  Oklahoma  State 

Univeisity,  Assistant  Professor  of  Maftemalics  ani  Statistics 

Ellis,  Burcu  A.  (30OO),  B.A,  Bilkent  University,  PhD.,  American 

Univereity,  Visiting  Assistait  Professor  of  Interaatiaaal  Service. 

Enay^  AH  (1987),  B.S.,  Iowa  State  University,  MA,  FliD.,  Univereity  of 

Wisconsin-Madison;  Professor  of  Madnnatics  and  Statistics 
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Engel,  Larry  (2005),  RS.,  Yale  llnivCTsity,  MS..  Pratt  Institute;  MF.A., 

Columbia  I  'niwnsit\-.  Assistant  Pmtessor  of  Communication, 

Ep|»,C'her>l  (2001).  RA..  MA,  Howanl  Linivcisity,  J.D.,  OBoigetown 

I  hiiversity-.  .\ssBtant  ['rot'ess.ir  ol"  Justice.  I^w  and  Society. 

Epps,  Garrett  (2006),  RA,  HarvardConege;  MA,  Holhns  College,  J.D., 

1,I-M..  IXikc  I'mwrsity,  Visitmg  Professor  of  Law, 

Erfani,  FarhanK  (2005).  B.A..  Llmwrsity  of  (he  Pacific;  MA.,  PhD., 

Villanova  Uravereity,  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Religion. 

Espinosa,  J.  ABxrlo  (2002),  RS.E,  Portifica  L'niversidad  CSatobca  del 

Pent  MBA.  Ttnas  Tech  Univeisity,  M.S.,  PhD.,  Carnegie  Mellon 

Lhniveisity,  Assistant  Protesairof  Inforaation  Technology 

Esposito,  Roberi  (2001X  B.A,  MFA,  State  Univeisily  of  New  York 

College  at  Brockport  Assistant  Protessor  of  ftafoiming  Aits. 

Fagcbon,  David  Russtll  (1996),  B,A,,  Wesleyan  Umversity;  J.D,, 

I'niversity  of  Michigan;  M.Phil.,  Ph.D.,  Oidbrd  llniveisity,  Associate 

Protessor  of  Justice,  Law  and  Society, 

Fantk,  Bryan  a  (1989),  D,E.C.,  Dawson  College;  BA,,  Concordia 

Lhiiversity,  Mj\.,  PhD,  DaSiousie  Univeisity,  Associate  Professor  of 

Psydiology 

Fwtay,  Christine  Haigbt  (1999),  RA,  State  Univereity  of  New  York  at 

BinghamtDiu  J.D.,  State  Univeisity  of  New  York  at  Buf&k);  LL.M, 

Colimbia  Unirei^ty,  Associate  Professor  of  l^w. 

Farquhar,  Kathoine  (1989), BA.,  Welksley  College;  MAT,  Harvard 

Univeisity,  MA.,  PKD.,  Boston  Univeisity,  Associate  Professor  of  Pikljc 

Admiiiibliation  anl  Policy. 

Fay,   Mary   Ann   (2002),   Ph.D.,   Georgetown  University; 

Scholir-in-Residence  of  Sociology. 

Feder,  Ellen  (1998),  BA,  Wesleyan  University,  MA,  PhD,,  State 

L^hnversity  of  New  Yoik  at  Stony  Brook;  Assistant  Protessor  ofPhilosophy 

and  Religion. 

Fdnberg,  Robert  M.  (1989),  RA,  Univasity  of  Permsykania;  PKD., 

Univeisitv  of  Virginia;  Professor  of  Economics. 

Findlay,  Eileen  ( 1 994X  BA„  Obofci  College;  MA,  PhD,  University  of 

Wisconsin;  Associate  Professor  of  Histoiy. 

Fisher,  BDnaklJ.(1998),RA,MA,UniversityofSaskatchewan,  PKD, 

Univeisity  of  Michigan;  Professor  of  International  Service. 

Flsk,  Deborah  Payn«  (1985),  RA,  Loyola  University,  MA.,  PKD,, 

Univeisity  of  California,  Los  Angeles;  Associate  Protessor  of  Literatme. 

Flana^,  G  Borden  (2002),  A.B.,  Kenyon  College,  M.A,  The 

Univeisity  of  Chicago;  Instnjctorof  OovemmenL 

FloiTj,  Maria  Sagrario  (1988),  B.S.,  University  of  fee  Phlippines;  MA, 

Monash  Univeisity,  PKD,  Stanford  Lhiiveisity,  Associate  Professor  of 

Economics. 

Foi^  Danid  (1988),  BA.,  Lhiveisity  of  CaKfomia,  Beikeley,  MS., 

Univeisity  of  Oklahoma;  PKD.,  Norfewestem  Univeisity,  Associate 

Professor  of  Biology. 

Ford,  Gaiy  T.  (1985),  B.B.A,  aaikson  College  of  Techrobgy,  UB.A., 

PKD, ,  Stale  Univeisity  of  New  Yoik  at  Buflalo;  Professor  of  Maiketing, 

Forst,  Brian  E.  (1992),  B.S,  M.BA.,  Univeisity  of  California,  Los 

Alleles;  PKD,  The  Geoige  Washingtcn  University,  Professor  of  Justice, 

Law  and  Society, 

Fowler,  Sally  (2001X  B,A.,  Wellesley  College;  MBA,  The  Geoige 

Washington  University,  PKD.,UniversityofNorfliCaroliiia  at  Chapel  Hill; 

Assistant  Professor  of  Management 

Fox,  Lynn(1992),  B.&Ed.,  M.Ed,  Umversity  ofFlorida;  MA,,  PhD, The 

Johns  Hopkins  Univeisity,  Associate  Professor  of  Education,  Teaching  and 

HeaMi. 

Franz,  Kdhlccn  (2005),  BA,  The  University  of  Texas;  MA,  PKD,, 

Blown  Univeisity,  Assistant  Professor  of  History. 

French,  Valerie(1972),  BA.,  Cornell  University,  MA.,  HiD.,  Univasity 

of  CaHfomia,  Los  Angeles;  Associate  Professor  of  History. 

Frost,  Amanda(2004),  BA  Radcliffe College;  J.D.,  Harvard  Unrveraty, 

Assistant  Professor  of  Law. 

Gsbtiti,  Cam  (2002),  B.A,  Nfidd!*ury  Colfege;  MA.,  Norfiwestem 

Univeraty,  Assistant  Professor  of  Pofoanmg  Aits. 


GaDAcr, Carolyn  (1998),  BA,  Mary  VMashingtonOoOege;  MA,  Miami 

LIniversit>';  PKD.,  University  of  Kcrtucky;  Associate  Professor  of 

Intematicnal  Service. 

Gans,  Curtis  (2005),  A,B.,  University  of  Nortti  Carolina;  Research 

Scholar-in-Residence  of  Oovanment 

Gavilancz,  Franklin  (2005),  B.S.,  Politcnica  Chimborazo;  M.S., 

University  of  Maryland,  Instructor  of  MtAhematics  and  Statistics. 

Gelb,  Amos  (2000),  B.A.,  Harvard  University;  Instructor  of 

Communicalion  and  the  Washington  Semester  Piog«m. 

Geller,  Bunela  L.  (2004),  BA,  Univeisity  of  Pennsylvania;  MA..  The 

University  of  Chicago;  Ph.D.,  Univeisity  of  Pennsylvania;  Assistant 

Professor  of  Anfliropology. 

Gentile,  WUliam  F.  (2003),  B.S.,  The  Pennsylvania  State  Univeisity,  M.S,, 

Ohio  Univeisity,  Artist-in-Residence  of  Cbmmunication. 

Gero,  Joan  M.  (1998),  B.A.,  Univeisity  of  temsykania;  MEd.,  Boston 

College;  MA.,  PKD, ,  Univeisity  of  Massachusetts;  Associate  Professor  of 

Anthropology, 

Getz,  Kathleen  A  (1991),  B.S,,  The  Pennsylvania  State  Univeisity; 

M,BA,,  Gannon  Univeisity;  PKD.,  Univeisity  of  Pitt^mgh;  Associate 

Professor  of  Management 

Ghareeb,  Edmund  (2005),  R  A,  American  bitematicHial  College;  MA., 

Ph.D.,  Georgetown  University,  Scholar-in-Residence  of  Iitemationa] 

Service, 

Gibson,  Richard  G  (1992),  RS,,  MBA,  Univeisity  of  Noift  Carolina; 

M,S,,  PKD.,  Univemty  of  Maryland;  Asociate  Professor  of  Inibimation 

Technology. 

Gilbert,  Charicne  (2001),  B.A.,  Yale  University;  M.FA,  Temple 

Univeisity;  Associate  Professor  of  Comnunication. 

Gill,  Lesley  (1992),  RA,  Macalester  College;  MA,  M.Pha,  PKD., 

Columbia  University,  Associate  Professor  of  Anthropology. 

Gilkspk,  Katharine  (3004),  BA,  M  A,  Ten^ple  Univeisity,  M.  A,  PKD., 

State  Univeisity  o  fNew  Yoik  at  Buffalo;  Assistant  Professor  ofliterature, 

Gilbck,  Lawrence  (2005),  B.A,  Univeisity  of  the  State  of  New  Yoik; 

MA,  Syracuse  University,  Assistant  Professor  of  Communication. 

Gillmei;  Jason  A  (2005),  B.A,  Carleton  College;  LL.M,  Harvard 

University,  J.D,,  W&shington  College  of  Law  of  American  University, 

Visiting  Associate  Rofessor  of  Law 

Girard,  Jams  E.  ( 1979),  B.A,  Lewis  College;  PK  D,  The  Pennsyhania 

Slate  Uiaveisity,  Professor  of  Chemistry  anl  Depaitment  Oiar, 

Glover,  Susan  K.  (2005),  B,S,,  Univeisity  of  Wisconsin,  M.A,  McGill 

UiiivBisity,  PKD.,  University  of  North  Carolina;  Assistant  ftofessor  of 

Government 

Golan,  AinD8(1996),BA,MS.,HdnEwUnivasity,PKD.,Univeisity  of 

California,  Berkeley,  Professor  of  Economics. 

Golash,  Deirdre  (1990),  AB.,  Barnard  College;  J.D,  Georgetown 

University,  MA.,  HlD.,  University  of  Maryland;  Associate  Professor  of 

Justice,  Law  and  Society. 

GoMbeiK  Caren  (2006),  BA.,  MBA,  State  Univeisity  of  New  YoA; 

PKD,  Geoigia  State  University,  Assistaat  Professor  of  Managanait 

Goldman,  Robert  (1971),  B.A,  University  of  Pennsylvania;  J.D., 

Univeisity  of  Virginia;  Professor  of  Law. 

Goler,  Robert  I.  (1999),  A.R,  Yale  Univasity;  MA,  Case  Vkstem 

Reserve  University,  Assistant  Professor  of  Peitbiming  Arts. 

Gomez,  Maria  (2005),  D.V.M,  Universidad  Complutense;  MA,  PKD., 

American  University,  Assistart  Professor  of  Psychology. 

Goodman,  Louis  W.  (1986),  AB,,  Dartmouth  College;  MA,  PKD., 

Northwestern  University,  Professor  of  International  Service  and  Dean, 

School  of  International  Service 

Gray,  Jsmes  J.  (1970),  BA,  MaryknoO  College; MA,  PhD.,  Fordham 

University,  Professor  of  Psychotogy. 

Gray,  Mary  W.(1968X  AB..  Hastii^s  CbUege;  J.D,  \Mislnngtoo  College 

of  Law  of  American  Univeisity,  M.  A,  PKD,  Univeisity  of  Kansas; 

Protessor  of  Mathematics  and  Statistics. 

Gray,  Nficfaad  A.  (1990),  BS.,  Ai*um  Uraveraty,  M.S.,  RiD.,  The 

Pennsylvania  State  Univeisity,  Associate  Professor  of  Computer  Science, 

Audio  Technology,  and  Physics. 
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Greenberg,  Gershon  (1973X  B.A.,  Bard  College;  Ph.D.,  Columbia 

University,  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Religioa 

Griffin,  Gary  (2005),  B.S.,  American  University;  MgA,  Akademie 

Muzickych  Umeni;  Assistant  Professor  of  Communication 

Griffith,  Robert  (1995),  RA.,  DePauw  University;  M.A.,  Ph  D., 

Univetsity  of  Wisconsin;  Professor  of  History  and  Depailmeiit  Chair. 

Grose,  Carolyn  (2004),  BA,  Middldjury  College;  J.D.,  Brooklyn  Law 

School;  Practitbner-in-Residence  of  Ijiw. 

Grcssman,  Claudio  ( 1983),  LD.,  University  of  Chile;  PhD. ,  Univeisity  of 

Amsterdam;  Professor  of  Law  and  Dean,  Washington  CoBege  of  Law  of 

American  Univeisity. 

Grassmao,  Lews  (1997),  BA,  MPWL,  Yak  University;  J.D.,  Haivanl 

Univefsity;  Professor  of  Law. 

Gunthcrt,  Kadikcn  ClirtioUc  (3002),  BA.,  The  Catholic  Univeisity  of 

America;  M.A,  Ph.D.,  University  cf  Delaware;  Assistant  Professor  of 

Psydiok)gy. 

Gutner,  TamarL.  ( 1 999),  B.S. ,  Noifliwestem  Univereity,  MA. ,  The  Johns 

Hopkins  University;  PhD.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology; 

Associate  Professor  of  International  Service. 

Haaga,  David  AF.  (1989),  A.R,  Harvard  University;  AM.,  PhD., 

UniwEisity  of  Southern  Cahfomia;  Professor  of  Psychok^. 

Hahnel,  Robin  E.  (1976),  B.A.,  Haivard  University,  PhD.,  American 

Uni\eTsity,  Professor  of  Economics. 

HaUm,  Jeffrey  L.  (1989),  B.A,  University  of  Virginia;  M.S.,  The 

University  of  Chicago;  Ph.D.,  Columbia  University;  Professor  of 

MaAematics  and  Statistics  and  Department  Chair 

HaD,  Jane  (1998),  B.A,  The  University  of  Texas  at  Austin;  MS., 

Colimbia  Univeisity,  Associate  Professor  of  Communicatioa 

Hammer,  Mitchell  (1988X  B.A,  St  Noibert  Collie;  MA,  Ohio 

University,  PhD.,  Univereity  of  Nfinnesota;  ftofessor  of  International 

Service. 

Hamnond,  Sman  W.  (1972),  A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College;  MA.,  Ph.D., 

The  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Professor  of  Government 

Ham  a,  Loubna  Skalli  (2003),  RA.,  MohamedV  University;  MA,  Essex 

University,  Ph-D.,  The  Pennsylvania  State  University,  Assistant  Professor 

of  Irtemational  Service. 

Hameo,  Mary  Eschelbach  (1999),  B.S.,  SL  Louis  University,  PhD., 

Univeisity  of  Ilbnois;  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics. 

Harbin,  Andrea  (2001X  B.A,  University  of  California,  Davis;  MA, 

California  Stale  Univeisity,  Writing  bistmctor 

Harris,  Nadla  (1987),  B.A,  Oeoige  Mason  University,  M.A,  PKD., 

Oeoigetown  LSiiveisity,  Associate  Professor  of  Language  and  Foreign 

Studies  and  Department  Chair 

Haishman,  Nathan  L.  (2003),  RS.,  Duke  University;  Ph.D.,  The 

Uniwisity  of  Texas  at  Austin;  Assistant  Professor  of  Coin>ulBr  Science, 

Audio  Technology,  and  Physics. 

Hart,  Shilpa  A  (30O4),  BA,  University  of  Missouri-Colunfcia;  M.A., 

Oeoigetovra  University,  Instructor  of  Intemitional  Service  and  flie 

Washington  Semester  Progiam. 

Hastak,  Manoj  (1989),  B.Sc,  Birla  Institute  of  Technokigy  and  Science; 

M.RA.,  Indian  Institute  of  Management;  PKD,  The  Pennsylvania  State 

University,  Associate  Professor  of  Maiketing. 

HauswaM,  Robert  (2002),  M.A.,  Univereity de  Paris;  MS.,  University  of 

London;  MS.,  PhD.,  Stanford  University,  Assistant  Professor  of  Finance 

and  Real  Estate 

Hajcs,  Darren  C.  (2001X  B.S.,  MA,  University  of  New  Mexico;  MA, 

UnKeisity  of  Oklahoma;  Assistant  Professor  of  Communication 

Haynle,  Ron  (1984),  B.A,  M.F.A.,  American  Univeisity,  Associate 

Professor  of  Alt 

Hazilla,  Michael  (1988),  B.S,  Western  Michigan  University,  M.A, 

University  of  Michi^n;  MS.,  Ph.D.,   State  Univeisity  of  New  Yoik  at 

Bin^iamton;  Associate  Professor  of  Economics 

Headkc,  Sue  E.  (1987),  RA,  DePauw  University,  MA,  The  Gooige 

Wadnngton  Utriveisity,  Hi  D. ,  American  Univeisity,  Assistant  Professor  of 

Eoonoinics  and  the  Washington  Semester  Program. 


Helm,  Anna  (2005),  M.Sc,  Lund  University,  M.A,  Univeisity  of 

Maryland,  PKD.,  Oeoigetown  Uravasity,  Frances  SepulvedaAssistant 

Professor  of  International  Rusiness. 

Heng-HackbuTD,  Pek  (2002),  B  A,  MA ,  Univereity  of  Auckland;  Ph.D., 

Univeisity  of  London;  Assistant  Profesor  of  International  Service. 

Hennhig,  RandsU  (1995),  RA,  Stanfimi  Univeisity,  MA.,  PKD,  Tufts 

Univeisity,  Associate  Professor  of  International  Service. 

Heradeous,  Maria  (2004),  B.Sc  ,  M  Sc,  The  London  School  of 

Economics;  MA.,  PKD.,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and  State 

LIniveisity,  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics. 

Hernandez,  Consuelo  (1995),  B.A.,  University  of  Antioquia;  MA, 

Simon  Bolivar  University,  PKD.,  New  York  University,  Associate 

Professor  of  Language  and  Hneign  Studies. 

Hemaidcz,  Matias  (2005),  JD.,  Univeradad  Catolica  Aigentina;  LL.M, 

Washington    College    of    Law    of    American    University; 

Rsseaicher-in-Residence  of  Law. 

Hertz,  Thomas  N.  (2002),  BA. ,  Harvard  College,  MA ,  Tufts  University, 

PKD, Univasity  of  Massachusetts;  Assistant  Prcfessor  of  Economics. 

Hidaka,  Masaki  (2005),  B.A,  Sophia  University,  MRP,  Harvard 

Univesity,  PKD,  University  of  Pennsylvania;  Assistant  Professor  of 

Oovemment 

Himawan,  Bagus  P.  (2005),  BA,  Trisaskti  Univeisity,  MS,  The  George 

Washington  LInivereity,  M  A ,  America]  Univeisity,  Assistait  Professorof 

Commmicatkm. 

Hirscfamann,  David  (1986),  BA,  LL.R,  MA,  PKD.,  Univetsity  of 

Witweteisrand,  FVofessor  of  International  Service  and  Division  Directcr, 

International  Devekipment 

Hohnbcrg,  Stevan  R  (1977),  R.S.,  The  Univosity  of  Tulsa;  MBA, 

D.RA,  Indiana  Univeisity,  Professor  of  Management 

HoHermann,  Esther  M.  (2000),  RS.,  Reutlingen  Univeisity,  MA, 

American  Univeisity,  Instructor  of  Language  and  Foreign  Studies. 

Hoon,  Parakh  (2004),  RA,  St  Stephen's  Collie;  MA,  Jawaharial 

Nehru  Univeisity,  Instructor  of  tatemalionBl  Service. 

Horton,  Derek  (1993),  B.Sc.,  PKD.,  D.Sc.,  Univeisity  of  Bimrin^iam; 

Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Horace  S.  and  May  Davidson  lijell  Chair  of 

Caibohydrate  and  Natural  Roducts  Chemistry. 

Hoskins,  DonaM  W.  (2005),  BA,  Umveisity  rf  California;  MRA, 

University  of  Viiginia;  Instructor  of  bilEinatioiial  Business. 

Housoilck,  Christopher  (2005),  B.A,  Slippery  Rock  Univeisity  of 

Pennsylvania;  MA,  PKD.,  The  Peimsylvania  State  Univeisity,  Assistnt 

Professor  of  International  Service. 

Howard,  Peter  M.  (2002),  B.A,  The  Ohio  State  Univeisity;  M.A, 

Colunliia  Univeisity,  PKD,  American  Univeisity,  Assistant  Professorof 

Interaational  Service 

Howdls,  Louise  Anne  (1997),  RA,  Kram  College;  MA,  New  School 

for  Social  ReseaicK  LLM ,  Oeoigetcwn  Univeisity,  J.D.,  Univeisity  of 

Cincimati;  Visiting  Professor  of  Law. 

Hunter,  David  (1997X  B.A,  Univeisity  cf  Michigan;  J.D.,  Harvard 

Univeisity,  Assistant  Professorof  Law. 

Husted,  Thomas  A  (1986),  A.B  .  University  of  Michigan;  Ph.D., 

l„Iniveisity  of  North  Carohna  at  Chapel  Hill;  Professor  of  Economics  and 

Associate  Dean  fcr  Academic  Aflaiis,  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. . 

Hutchinson,  Dairen  (2002X  BA,  University  of  PennsyWania;  J.D.,  Yale 

Univeisity,  Professor  of  Law. 

Irvine  Belson,  Sarah  (1995),  B.A.E,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Arizona  Stale 

Llniversity,  Associate  Professor  of  Education  and  Dean,  School  of 

Education,  Teaching  and  HealdL 

baac,  Alan  G  (1987X  B.A.,  B.S,  M.A,  PKD.,  Univereity  of  California, 

Davis;  Associate  Professor  of  Economics. 

IsraeU,  AHna  (1991X  BA,  Leningiad  State  Univeisity,  M.FM.,  PKD., 

Yale  Univereity,  Associate  Professor  of  Language  and  Foreign  Studies. 

Ivancin,  Marta  (2003),  B.A,  Univeisity  of  South  Florida;  MB.A, 

Univereity  of  IlliiDis;  Assistant  Professor  of  Communication 

Ivers,  Gregg  (1989X  RA.,  Univereity  of  Missouri;  M.A,  PKD.,  Emory 

Univasity,  Professor  of  Government 
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Izmlril,  Uhm  M.  (20O4),  RS. ,  Bosphaous  University;  MS,  Umvereity  of 

Istanbul  Instructor  of  Mathematics  and  Statistics. 

Jacknunitf;  Alison  (2004),  B.A.,  Colgate  University,  MP  P.,  The  College 

of  WiDiain  and  Mary,  MR,  PKD.,  RAND  Ciiaduate  School;  Assistart 

Professor  of  Public  /Vdministraljon  and  Policy 

Jackson,  Monica  C.  (2005),  HS.,  MS.,  Claik  Atlanta  Ihuveisity,  IlvD., 

I  'niversity  ofMaryland.  Assistant  Professor ofMathematKS  and  Statistics, 

JadecD,  Patrick  Ttaaddeus  (2000X  B  A,  Michigan  Slate  Univeisity, 

M.A.,  M.Phil.,  ITi.D.,  Cohimbia  University,  Assistant  Professor  of 

International  Sovice. 

Jacobs,  Frederic  (1985),  RA.,  Dickinson  College;  M.A.,  PhD., 

I  Iniversity  ofPennsylvaiua;  Piofessor  ofEducation,  Teaching  and  Health 

Jacoby,  Philip  F.  (1972X  AB.,  Boston  College;  M.S.,  Noifteastem 

Univeisty;  PKD.,  Tie  Oeor^  Washington  Univeraty,  C.PA;  Associate 

Professor  of  Accounting. 

Jaszi,  Pfcter  A.  (1976),  AB.,  J.D.,  Harvard  University;  Rofessor  of  Law 

and  Director,  Intellectual  Property  Clinic. 

Jayaswal,  Leena  ( 1999),  B.  A,  American  University,  M.F.A,  Maryland 

Institute  College  of  Art;  Assistant  Professor  of  Communicatioa 

Jennings  Ctttai  (1989),  BA,  Bennington  College,  MF.A.,  New  Yoilc 

Univeisity;  Professor  of  Performing  Arts. 

Jcmigm,  Robcri  W.  (1978),  BA,  MA,  PKD.,  University  of  Soufli 

Florida;  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Statistics. 

Jofanson,  Leah  (1997),  RA,  Syracuse  Univeraty;  MA,  Uniweisity  of 

Connecticut;  MA,  American  University,  Writing  Instmctor. 

Johnson,  Margaret  E.  (3002),  BA,  Danmoufli  College;  J.D.,  Univeisity 

of  Wisconsin;  Practitioner-in-Residence  of  Law. 

Johnson,  Rebecca  J.  (2005),  RA,  The  University  of  Texas,  PKD., 

Oeorgetown  University;  Assistant  Professor  of  bitemational  Service. 

Johnson,  Robert  (1977),  BA,  Fairfield  University,  MA,  PKD,  State 

University  ofNew  York  at  Albany,  Professor  of  Justice,  Law  and  Society. 

Johnson,  Sarah  N.  (2003),  B. A,  University  ofRhode  Island;  MA,  HiD., 

Amaican  Univeiaty,  Assistant  Professor  of  International  Service. 

Johnston,  Jocelyn  (2004),  BA,  LeMoyne  College;  M.RA.,  PKD, 

Syracuse  University,  Visiting  Associate  Professor  of  Public  AdministratioD 

arid  Policy. 

JoDCS,  Cynthia  E.  (2002X  B.A,  University  ofDelaware;  JID.,  Washington 

College  of  Law  of  American  University,  Assistant  Professor  of  Law. 

Joyner,  Patrick  Kelly  (2000),  BA,  Virginia  Polyteclmic  Institute  and 

State  liiiveisity,  MFA,  George  Mason  University,  Writing  Instructor 

Juhn,  THda  (2003),  B.A,  American  Univeisity,  MA,  PKD.,  University 

of  Miami;  Assistant  Professor  of  International  Service. 

JuUanc^  Laura  M.  (2002),  RA,  MA.,  PKD.,  State  University  of  New 

Yoik  at  Binghamton;  Assistant  Professor  of  Psydiology. 

Kadayifct-OreDaoa,  Scnlha  Ayse  (2005),  RA,  UnivErsity  of  Ankara; 

MA.,  Univeisity  of  Kent;  PKD.,  American  University,  Assistant  Professor 

of  Ii<eiiiational  Service. 

Kahn,  Deborah  (1989),  B.FA,  Kansas  City  Art  Institute;  MFA,  Yale 

Univeisity,  Associate  Professor  of  Ait 

Kalman,  Dan  (1993),  B.S.,  Harvey  Mudd  CoUege;  M.A.,  PKD., 

Univeisity  ofWisoonsii>-Madison;  Professor  ofMafliematics  and  Statistics. 

Kane,  Robert  J.  (2000),  B.S.,  M.S.,  California  State  University, 

Saciamoito;  PKD.,  Temple  Uirivasity,  Assistant  Professor  of  Justice,  Law 

and  Society. 

Kareb,  Bebtxi  C.  (1969),  B.S.,  Univeisity  of  Maryland;  M.Ed.,  Ed.D., 

Amoican  Univeisity,  Professor  ofEducation,  Teadiing  and  HeahK 

Kate,  Rrd  (2006),  B.A,  New  Yoik  University,  MA,  Univasity  of 

California,  Berkeley,  Instmctor  of  Computer  Science,  Audio  TecK,  and 

Physics 

Knms,  David  N.  (2005),  BA,  Rut^is  State  Univeisity,  M.A,  PKD., 

American  Univeisity,  Research  Professor  of  Psychology. 

Kerwtn,  Cornelius  M.  (1975),  B.A.,  American  University,  M.A., 

Univeisity  of  Rhode  Island;  PKD.,  The  Johns  Hopkins  University, 

Professor  of  Public  Admiiiistialioo  and  Policy  and  Interim  President 


Keynes,  Michael  &  (2005),  B.&,  Massachusetts  tastitute  cf  Technokigy, 

M.S.,  PKD,  Univeisity  of  Washington,  Assistant  I'rofessorof  Maflicmatics 

and  Statistics. 

Khambala,  Dara  (1982),  B.S.,  Emeison  Cdk^e;  MBA,  Univeisity  of 

Karachi;  M.RA,  Cbhirabia  Univeisity;  D.B.A,  The  Oeoige  \\fashington 

Univeisity,  Professor  of  International  Business  and  Bahrain  (.hair. 

KhorranBhahgol,  Reza  (1989),  B.S  ,  University  o*'  lehran;  MFA, 

D.Sc,  The  George  Washington  University,  Associate  Professor  of 

Information  Technology. 

Kim,  Kiho  (2000),  B.S.,  Brock  University,  M.S.,  Florida  International 

University,  PKD.,  The  State  Univeisity  of  New  Yoikat  Buffalo;  Assistart 

Professor  of  Biology  and  Director,  Environmental  Studies  Pro-am. 

Kin»s,  Don  ( 1988),  BA,  Weslminsler  College,  M.FA,  City  University  of 

New  Yoik;  Professor  of  ArL 

Kincade,  William  (1989),  B.A.,  Princeton  University;  MA,  PKD., 

American  University,  Associate  Professor  of  International  Service. 

King,  Cynthia  P.  (1999).  B.A,  MA  ,  Aubim  University;  Assistant 

Professor  of  Communication 

Kippola,  Kari  M.  (2003X  B.A,  Univeisity  of  Montana,  MFA,  Wayne 

State  Univeisity,  PKD.,  Assistent  Professor  of  Perfonning  Aits, 

Kirknun,  Larry  (2001),  BA,  Coluntia  Univeraty,  MAT,  Harvard 

University;  Professor  of  Communication  and  Dean,  School  of 

Communicatioa 

Kittrie,  Nicholas  N.  (1964),  AR,  LLR,  MA,  Uraveisity  of  iCansas; 

LLM.,  SLD.,  Geoigetown  Univeisity,  University  Professor  of  Law. 

Wdn,  Ira  N.  (1968),  B.S.,  MA.  PhD.,  Cohmbia  Univeraty,  Assooate 

Professor  of  History 

Klein,  Jill  A.  (2001),  B.A.,  Cornell  University;  MBA.,  American 

Univeisity,  Execiiive-in-Residence  of  Infoimation  Technology 

Klusmeycr,  Dougbe  (2001),  BA.,  Noittiwestem  Univeisity;  J.D.,  PKD, 

Stanford  Univeisity,  Assistant  Professor  of  Justice,  Law  and  Society 

Koenig,  Dolores  R(1980),AR,The  Uraveisity  of  Chicago;  MA,PhX)., 

Noithwestem  UniMasity,  Professor  of  Anfliropology 

Konaklieva,  Monika  Ueva  (1999),  M.S.,  State  University  Medical 

Academy,  Sofia;  PKD.,  State  Umversity  cfNew  Yodc  at  Buffalo;  Assistart 

Professor  of  Chemistiy. 

Kovacic^leischei;  Candaoe  (1981),  AB.,  Wellesley  Collie;  J.D., 

Northeastem  University,  Professor  of  Law. 

Kraidy,  Marwan  (2001),  BA,  Notre  Dame  Univeisity,  Lebanon;  M. A, 

PKD. ,  Ohio  Univeisity,  Assistant  Professor  of  International  Service. 

Kramei;  Robert  (2000),  BA,  Brooklyn  College;  M.PA,  PKD.,  The 

George  Washington  University;  Assistant  Professor  of  Public 

Adminisliatian  and  Policy 

KraaiOA  Iris  B.  (1994),  AR,  Starfoid  Umvasity,  MA,  Georgetown 

Univeisity,  Assistant  Professor  of  Communication  and  flie  Washington 

Semester  Program. 

Kraut,  Alan  M.  (1974),  BA,  Hunter  College;  M.A,  PhD.,  Cornell 

Univeisiy,  Professor  of  History. 

Kravetz,  Katharine  (1991),  BA,  Radcbfie  College;  J.D.,  Oeogetown 

University,  Assistant  Professor  of  Justice,  Law  and  Society  and  the 

Washington  Semester  Program. 

Kiiznick,  Peter  J.  (1986),  BA,  MA,  PKD,  Rutgas  State  Univasity, 

Associate  Professor  of  History 

Kvint,  Vladimir  (2004),  M.S.,  Krasnoymsk  Institute  of  Non-Ferrous 

Metals;   Ph.D.,   Moscow   Institute   of  National    Economy; 

Professcr-in-Residence  of  IntemationBl  Business. 

Kyrou,  Christos  (2004),  B.S.,  Educational  Institute  of  Agricultural 

Technokigy  of  Thessafcmiki,  MS.,  Plymouth  State  CoDege;  HiD.,  State 

LIniveisity  of  New  Yoik  CoD^e;  Assistant  Professor  of  Irtemational 

Service. 

Lajeri,  Fatma  (2005),  BA.,  Institrt  des  Haufcs  Etudes  commeiciales; 

MBA.,The  George  Washington  Univeisity,  MSc,  PKD.,  The  European 

Institute  of  Busmess  Adminislration,  Associate  Pn^essor  of  Hnance  and 

Real  Estate. 

La  SaBe,  Anita(1988),  B.S.,  MS.,NewaikCoD%eofEngiieering;  PKD., 

Stevens  Institute  ofTechnoIogy,  Professor  of  ItifoimBtion  Teclmology. 
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Lane,  Rnth  A.  (1967),  B.S.,  Simmons  College;  PhD.,  Oeoigetown 

Uniweraty,  Associate  Professor  of  Govemmait 

Lang,  EUzabeOi  (1999),  B.A.,  RamJolpb-Macan  Woman's  CoDege;  M.A., 

Univeisity  of  Pennsylvania;  Instiuctor  of  Language  and  ForeigD  Studies. 

Lai^a,  Helen  (1994X  B.FA,  Temple  Univereity;  MA.,  Univeraty  of 

Colcrado;  PhD.,  Univeraty  of  Norfli  Caiobna  at  Chapel  HiH  Associate 

Professor  of  Alt 

Lan^Mn,  Laura  L  (1973),  RA.,  OberSn  College;  PhD.,  Untvasity  of 

Norfli  Carolina;  Professor  of  Piijlic  Administration  and  Policy. 

Lansky,  Joshua  (2004).  Sc.B.,  Brown  University,  A.M.,  Harvard 

Uniwisity,  PhD.,  Harvard  University,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mafliematics 

and  Statistics. 

Laridn,  Teresa  L.  (1996),  B.S.,  MS.,  Soidi  Dakota  State  University; 

PhD. ,  Kansas  State  Univasity,  Associate  Professor  of  Computer  Science, 

Audb  Technology,  and  Physics  and  Department  Chair. 

Laraon,  Charles  R  (1965),  B.A,  M.A.,  Uriversity  of  Colorado;  PhD, 

Indiana  Univeisity,  Professor  of  Literature 

Le^  WilHamL.  (1970),  BA.,  Florida  Stale  University,  PhD.,  Soufliem 

Mefliodist  Univeraty,  Professor  of  Anthropology  and  Department  Chair 

and  Coordinator,  American  Studies  ftogram. 

Lee,  Gwanhoo  (2003),  BA.,  MA.,  Seoul  National  Univeisity,  PhD., 

Univeisity  of  Minnesota;  Assistant  ftofessor  oflnfoimaticn  Technology. 

Lengcrmann,  Patricia  (3002),  BA.,  MA.,  Oxfoid  Univeisity,  MA., 

HlD,  Cornell  Univeisity,  Scholar-in-Residence  of  Sociology. 

LeoGrande,  WIliamM.(1978),  A.R,  MA.,  PhD.,  Syracuse  Univeisity, 

Professor  of  Government  and  Dean,  School  of  Public  Affairs. 

Leonard,  Keith  (1999X  B.  A.,  Yale  Univeisity,  MA.,  Univeisity  ofNoilh 

Caidina;  PhD,  Stanford  Univorsity,  Associate  Professor  of  Literature. 

Lennan,  Robert  L  (1989),  A.B.,  Brandeis  University;  PhD., 

Massachusetts  Institute  ofTechnoIogy,  Professor  of  Economics. 

Levme,  Alan  (1994),  B.A.,  The  University  of  Chicago;  MA.,  PhD., 

Harvard  Univereity,  Associate  Professor  of  Oovemment 

Leyinson,  Jerome  ( 1996X  B_A.,  LLB.,  Harvaid  Univeisity,  Distinguished 

Lawyer-in-Residence. 

Levmson,  Nanette  S.  (1980),  A.B.,  Ed.M.,  EdD,  Harvard  Univeraty, 

Associate  Professor  of  Intemational  Service  and  Senior  Associate  Dean, 

School  of  International  Service. 

Levy,  EBen  J.  (2004),  BA.,  Yale  Univereity,  M.F.A.,  The  Ohio  State 

Umversity,  Assistant  Professor  of  Literature. 

Lewis,  Andrew  J.  (2001),  B.A.,  St.  Olaf  College;  MA.,  PhD,  Yale 

Univeisity,  Assistant  Professor  of  History. 

Lewis,  Patricia  (2004),  B.S. ,  Oregon  State  Univeisity,  Kogod  Outstanding 

ExBcutive-in-Res)dence,  Undeigradiete  ProgranE  in  Maiteting. 

Lewis,  Peter  M.  (1993),  B.A,  Univeisity  of  California,  Beriteley,  MA., 

PhD. ,  Princeton  Univeisity,  Associate  Professor  of  Intematicnal  Service. 

Ucitnun,  Allan  J.  (1973X  BA,  Brandeis  Univeisity,  PhD.,  Harvard 

Univeisity,  Professor  of  Hstory. 

Licber,  Harvey  (1%9),  B.A,  Yediiva  University;  M.RA,  Syracuse 

University,  PhD.,  Colunl>ia  Univejsity,  Associate  Professes-  of  Pifclic 

Administration  and  Policy 

Linwves,  Richard  G  ( 1986),  B  A,  Princeton  Univereity,  M.S.,  Univereity 

of  Michigan;  DBA.,  Harvard  University;  Assistant  Professor  of 

Management 

Liu,  Larry  Ntagpin^  (2003),  BA,  Tsinghua  University,  MA,  PhD, 

Washington  Univereity,  Assistant  Professor  ofMathematics  and  Statistics. 

Liu,  Wei  (2003),  BA,  Capital  University  of  Economics  and  Business; 

M.B.A.,  Wake  Forest  University;  PhD.,  Indiana  University  at 

Bloanington;  Assistant  Professor  oflntemational  Business. 

Locsberg,  Jonathan  (1982X  A.B.,  Brown  Univereity,  MA.,  PhD., 

Cornell  Univeisity,  Professor  of  Litejatura 

Lohr,  Eric  J.  (2003),  RA„  Univereity  of  Wisconsin-Madison;  MA, 

PhD. ,  Harvaid  Univeisity,  Assistant  Professor  of  Histoiy. 

Losty,  Robert  L.  (1982),  B  A,  Centre  College;  MA,  FhD.,University  of 

Keilucky,  Associate  Professor  of  Finance  and  Real  Estate. 


Lowenthal,  Dime  J.  (2000),  B.A.,  Univereity  of  Michigan;  PhD., 

Carnegie  Mellon  Univereity,  Assistant  Professor  of  Oovemment  and  fee 

Washington  Semester  Program. 

Lu,  Jun  (2004),  B.S.,  East  China  Nramal  Univereity;  MS.,  Ph.D., 

Univereity  ofMissouri;  Assistant  Professor  ofMadBnaticsani}  Statistics 

Lubbere,  Jeffrey  (1997),  A.  B,  Cornell  University,  JX),  The  Univereity  of 

Chicago;  Practitioner-in-Readenceof  Law, 

LubUn,  David  (1998),  BA,  Yale  Univereity;  AM.,  PhD.,  Harvard 

Uirivereity,  Associate  Professor  of  Government 

Lubraio,  Linda  (1968),  BA,  Hunter  College;  MA,  PhD.,  Indiana 

Univereity,  Professor  of  International  Sovice. 

Lusane,  Oarence  (1997),  BA,  Wayne  State  Univereity,  MA,  PhD., 

Howaid  University,  Associate  Professor  of  Intematianal  Service. 

Luse,  Linda  K.  (2004),  B.A.,  University  of  Illinois  M.A.,  The 

Pennsylvania  State  University,  Writing  Instructor 

MacAvoy,  Stephen  E.  (2001),  B.S.,  FairfieU  Univasity,  M.S.,  PhD., 

Univeisity  of  Virginia;  Assistant  Professor  of  Biotogy. 

Macharia,  Kinulhia  (1995),  B.A,  Univasity  of  Nairobi,  MA,  PhD., 

Univereily  of  Cahfomia,  Bedceley,  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology. 

Maher,  Br^  (2004),  B.  A,TheColoialo  College;  M.EA,  Norttiwestem 

Uirivereity,  Assistant  Professor  of  Communication. 

Maisth,  Christian  J.  (1988),  BA,Ohio  Dominican  CoUege;  MA.PhD, 

American  I  Iravarsity,  Assistant  Professor  oflntemational  Service  and  fce 

Washington  Semester  Program. 

Manson,  Mkhad  (1993X  BA,  Rice  Univeisity,  MA,  PhD.,  University 

of  Virginia;  Visiting  Assistant  Professor  of  Literature 

Marcum,  Sue  A  (2005X  BS.BA,  MS.,  American  Univeisity,  Assistant 

Professor  of  Accounting. 

Marcus,  D«itel(2005XB.  A,  Brandeis  Univereity,  LLB,  Yale  Univereity, 

Practitioner-in-ResidaKe  of  Law. 

Mardirosian,  Gal  Humplrics  (1983),  BA,  Allegheny  College  MA, 

American  Univereity,  Associate  Professor  of  Performing  Arts  and 

Department  Chair 

Mardirosian,  Haig  L.  (1976),  B.M,  MJVl.,  D.M.A,  The  Catholic 

Urrivereity  of  America;  Professor  of  Pofoiming  Ails,  Acting  Dean  of 

Academic  Affairs,  and  Director,  General  Education  Program. 

MartiD-B«nctt,  Renee  E.  (1987X  B.A,  Pomona  College;  S.M,  PhD, 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Professor  of  International  Service 

and  Division  Director,  International  Politics  and  Foreign  Policy. 

Marshak,  Robert  J.  (1983X  B.A,  Duke  University,  M.P.A,  PhD., 

American  University;  Senior  Scholar-in-Residence  of  Pubhc 

Administration  and  Policy 

Martin,  David  C.  (1981),  B.A,  Univereity  of  Louisville;  MBA, 

University  of  Toledo;  PhD.,  Univeisity  of  Maryland;  Professor  of 

Mana^ment 

Masis,  Daniel  (2003),  B  A,  ID.,  Univeisity  of  Costa  Rica;  Ph.D., 

American  Univeisity,  Assistant  Professor  of  International  Service. 

Mass,  Michael  Alan  (1974X  B.S.,  University  of  Pennsylvania;  J.D, 

Georgetown  Univereity,  Associate  Professor  of  Accounting  and  Directcr, 

Uirivereity  Honors  Program. 

May,  James  P.  (1982),  B.A,  CWeton  College;  J.D,  Haivani  University, 

Professor  of  Law. 

Mazis,  Michael  R  (1979X  RS.,  Utiveisity  ofPennsylvania;  MBA,New 

Yoik  University;  PhD.,  The  Peimsylvania  State  Urriversity;  Professor  of 

Maikeling  and  Department  Chair 

McAfee,  Noelle  (2006X  B.A,  PhD,  The  Univereity  ofTexas;  MA,  Duke 

Uirivereity,  Research  Associate  Professor  of  Communication 

McCsbe,  Heather  R  (2005),  RA,  Amleret  College;  J.D.,  The  Geoige 

Washington  Uirivereity,  Leg^d  Rhetoric  Instructor  of  Law. 

McCain,  Rkhotl  (1988X  RA,  Vnginia  Cbmmonwealfli  Univasity, 

MA,  Hollins  Collie;  M.A,  PhD.,  Univereity  of  Iowa;  Professor  of 

Literature. 

McCalhy,  Bany  W.  (1969),  BA.,  Loyola  University,  MA,  PhD, 

Southern  Illinois  Uiriversity,  Professor  of  Psychobgy. 

McCarthy,  Jooelyn  A.  (30O4),  B.A,  Cornell  Univereity,  M.FA, 

American  Univeisity,  Writii^  Instructcr. 
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McCurdy,  Howard  E.  (1968),  BA,  MA.,  Llnivwsit)'  of  Washington; 

Ph.D.,  ComdU'nivcrsity,  Professor  of  Public  Administration  and  l\)licy 

McDonlc,  Susan  Mary  (2005),  RA.,  Yoric Univcraty,  MA,  PhD ,  Duke 

Univeisity,  Assislant  Professor  of  Anthnipology. 

McGann,  Tara  (2005),  BA,  University  of  Middktown;  MA,  City 

Univeraty  ofNew  Yojk;  MA,  MPhil,  Columbia  I  Jnrvereity,  Instructor  of 

Literatu^ 

Meade,  EUen  E.  (30O5),  B.A,  Duke  Univeisity,  MA,  Ph.D.,  Princeton 

Lhiiversity,  Associate  Professor  of  Economics. 

Mehlert,  Peter  (1972),  B.S.,  Boston  Univeisity,  M.Ed.,  American 

Univerat>-,  Assistant  Professor  of  Educatioii,  Teaching  and  HeaMi. 

Mente-Khh,  Sanih  (2003),  BA,  Univasity  of  Northern  fowa;  MA, 

American  I  Iniveisity,  Assistant  Professor  of  Communication 

Menninger,  Carl  (2004),  B.S.,  Northwestem  Univeisity,  M.  A,  EmCTson 

College  Assistant  Professor  of  Performing  Alls. 

MenoD,  Madhavl  (20O4).  BA,  MA,  Univeraty  of  Delhi,  PKD.,  Tufts 

Univeisity,  Assistant  Professor  of  Literature. 

Mertus,  JuUe  A  (2000).  B.S.,  Cornell  University;  J.D.,  Yale  Univeisity, 

Associate  Professor  of  Intemational  Service. 

Mcawr,  John  D.  (2003),  BA,  Richanl  Stockton  CoD^e;  bistmctor  of 

Economics. 

Meura,  Mkke  E.  (1989),  R  A,  Univeraty  of  Wisccnsiiv-Madison;  PhD., 

University  of  Massadiusetts;  Professor  of  Economics. 

Middents,  Jefrrey  (2001),  BA,  Dartmouth  College;  MA,  PhD., 

Univesity  of  Michigan;  Assistant  Professor  of  Literature. 

Miller,  Bimiy  (1988),  BA,  Carieton  College;  J.D.,  The  Univeisity  of 

Chicago;  Professor  of  Law. 

Mibteii,  Elliott  &  (1972X  B  A,  University  ofHartfofd;  JD,  Univeiaty  of 

Connecticut;  LLM,  Yale  Uniweisity,  Professor  of  Law. 

Mitra,  AniBire  (1990),  B.A,  Univeraty  of  Cakutta;  MBA,  PhD., 

University  of  Florida;  Associate  Professor  of  Maiketing. 

Mittelman,  Jams  H.  (1992),  BA,  Michigan  State  Univeisity,  MA., 

PhD.,  Cornell  Univeisity,  Professor  of  International  Service. 

Modcsitt,  Nancy  (2003),  BA,  Drew  Univeisity;  J.D.,  Univeisity  of 

Viiginia;  Legal  Writing  Instructoi: 

Montcs-Armentovs,  Cheiri  (1999),  BKA,  Uiuversity  of  Salamanca; 

MFA,  The  Pemsylvania  Sbte  University;  Associate  Professor  of  Art. 

Mon^mcry,  Kathryn  (2003),  BA,  California  Stale  Univeisity,  Los 

Angeles;  MA,  California  State  Univeisity,  Northiidge;  PhD.,  Univeraty 

of  California,  Los  Angeles;  Professor  of  Communicatioa 

Moomau,  Gknn  (1995),  B  A,  MFA,  Umveisity  of  Maryland;  Writing 

Instiuctor. 

Mowiana,  Hamid  (1968),  BA,  MS,  PhD.,  Northwestem  Univeisity, 

Professor  of  International  Service  and  Division  Director,  International 

Communication. 

Moycr,  Kcrnat  W.  (1970),  RA,  MA.,  RiD.,  Noiftwestem  Univeisity, 

Professor  of  Literature. 

Mroczkowski,  Tomasz  (1985),  M.S.,  Jagiellonian  University,  Ph.D., 

Academy  of  Economics;  Professor  of  Intemational  Business  and 

E)epai1mait  Chair. 

MuDem,  Jeremy  (2002),  A.B.,  Stanford  University,  J.D.,  University  of 

CaHfomia,  Los  Angeles;  MF.A,  University  of  Iowa;  Legal  Writing 

Instmctor-in-Residence. 

MuDer,  Ronald  E.  (1968),  B  A,  U.S.  Air  Rwce  AcaAmy,  MA,  Ludwig 

Maximilian  University;  PhD.,  American  University;  Professor  of 

Economics. 

MuDins,  Daniel  R  (1997),  B.S,C^tral  Midngan  Univeraty;  M.PA,  The 

Univeisity  of  Geoigia;  HlD.,  Syracuse  Univeisity;  Associate  Professor  of 

Pii>lic  Administiation 

Murray,  Shoon  (1994),  B.A,  Oberlin  CoU^e;  MA,  PhD.,  Yale 

University;  Associate  Professor  of  International  Service. 

Mussel,  Kay  J.  (1974),  B.A,  MA,  II1.D.,  Univeisity  of  Iowa;  Professor 

of  Literature  and  Dean,  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Myhr,  NUdas  (2001),  MS.,  Umveisity  of  Linfcoping,  PhD.,  Univeisity  of 

Viiginia;  Assistant  Professor  of  Marketing. 


Nadell,  Pamela  S.  (1982),  BA.,  Rutgeis  Slate  Univeraty,  MA,  PhD, 

The  Ohio  State  I  Iniveisity,  Professor  of  Ifistory. 

Naser,  Eba  T\iha  (2006X  B  S  ,  Addis  Ababa  University,  MS.,  Univeisity 

of  Alberta,  Instructor  of  Mathematics  and  Statistics. 

Nelson,  Brian  (2005),  B  A.,  Harvard  University;  J  D.,  Columbia 

Univeisity,  Hxecutive-in-Residence  of  Managemeit. 

Nelson,  Candkx  J.  (1990),  B.A,  Wheaton  College;  MA,  University  of 

Califoinia,  Los  Angeles;  PhD.,  University  of  California,  Berkeley, 

Associate  Professor  ofOoveiuueiil  and  Depaitiiieit  Chair 

NewmMi,  SauJ(1989),  B.  A,Colun*ia  Univasity;  MA,  HiD.,  Princeton 

Univeisity,  Associate  Professor  of  Oovemroent 

Niks,  Mark  (1998X  R  A,  Wedeyan  Univosity;  J.D.,  Stanford  Univeisity; 

Professor  of  l^w  and  Associate  Dean  for  Academic  Affaiis,  \A^hington 

College  of  I^w  of  American  University. 

Noble,  Marianne  K  (1993),  B  A,  GeoigetownUniversity,  MA,  MPhiL, 

PhD.,  Columbia  University,  Associate  Professor  of  Litsature  and 

Department  Chair 

Noble,  Randon  (3001),  BA..  UmveisityofMichigm;  MA,  ME  A,  New 

Yoik  University;  Witing  Instiuctor. 

Nolan,  John  P.(1989),  BS.,  Univeisity  of  Maryland;  PhD,  Univeraty  of 

Viiginia,  Professor  of  Mafiiematics  and  Statistics. 

Norris,  Katharine  Hosmtr  (2002),  BA,  Prtncclon  Univeisity,  MA, 

PhD.,  Univeraty  of  California,  Bertceley,  Assistait  Professor  of  History. 

O'Connor,  Karen  (1995),  BA,  State  Univeisity  ofNew  YoikColtge  at 

Buffalo;  J.D.,  PhD.,  Slate  University  ofNew  Yoik  at  Buffato;  Professor  of 

Qovemraent 

Oehkrs,  Paul  A  (3004),  B.M,  M.A.T.,  University  of  flie  Arts;  MM.. 

DMA,  Univeisity  of  Illinois;  Assistant  Professor  of  Computer  Science, 

Audio  Technology,  and  and  Physics 

Oetzel,  Jennifer  M.  (2002),  BA,  MS.TheUnivrasityofTexas  at  Austin; 

PhD..  University  of  Nor*  Carolina  at  Chapel  HiH  Assistant  Professor  of 

Intematicrial  Business. 

Oliver,  Amy  A  (1989),  BA,  Rmdue  University,  MA,  PhD.,  University 

of  Massachusetts;  Associate  Bofessor  of  Language  and  Forragn  Studies 

and  Depaitmeift  Chair,  Philosophy  and  Rdigioa 

Olmsted,  Jill  (1989X  BA,  University  of  Minnesota;  MA,  American 

Univeisity,  Associate  Professor  of  Commmication. 

Orenstdn,  Denisc  G  (1989),  BA,  Bennington  Colle^  MAT,  Blown 

Univeisity;  Writing  Instructor. 

Orentlicher,  Diane  (1992),  B.A,  Yale  University;  J.D.,  Columbia 

Univeisity,  Professor  of  Law. 

Orttung  Robert  W.  (2002),  RA,  Stanford  Univereity,  MA,  PhD., 

Univeisity  of  Califoniia,  Los  Angeles;  Research  Associate  ftrfessor  of 

Intematicnal  Service 

Orwant,  Jack  E.  (1970X  BA,  MA,  Univeraity  of  Mfchigan;  MS., 

American  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Iowa;  Professor  of 

Communicatioa 

OwrangOjabonI,  Mohaimnad  (1986),  BA.,  College  of  Economic  and 

Social  Science;  MS.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Oklahoma;  Professor  of 

Computer  Science,  Audio  Tedmology,  anl  Physics 

Oxinan,  Mark(l  976),  Cfeitificate  cf  Merit,  Ciy  and  Guilds  of  London  Art 

School;  Professor  of  Art 

Packer,  RandaD  M.  (2004),  RS„  Univeisity  of  Oregon;  MFA,  Cabforma 

Institute  of  flie  Arts;  FhD.,  L'liiveisity  ofOaKfonria;  Assistant  ftofessor  of 

Computer  Science,  Audio  Tedmology,  and  Physics. 

P«lnier,Barbara  (3001),  B.  A, Univ»sityofWisconsin-Eau  Claire;  MA., 

Puniue  L>niversity,  PhD.,  University  of  Vfirmesota;  Assistant  Professor  of 

Oovemment  and  flie  Washington  Semester  Program. 

Pabncr,  Christopher  (2005),  RS.,  M.S.,  Umveisity  College  London; 

MP.A,  Harvaid  Univasity;  DistinguishBd  Film  Producer-in-Residenoe  of 

Communicatioa 

Paofcttl,  Sarah  H.(20a3),  R  A ,  Yale  Univeisity,  J.  D,  V^shington  Cbllege 

of  Law  of  Americai  University,  Practitioner-in-Readence  of  Law. 

Park,  Jin  Young  (2001),  B.A,  Yonsei  Univeisity,  MA,  New  Yolk 

Univeisity,  PhD. ,  State  Lhmveraty  ofNew  YoHc  at  Stony  Biook;  Assistait 

Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Rehgioa 
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Park,  WalterG  (1991),B  A-,Univereity  ofIijronfcr,MJ1ifl.,Uiiivasity  of 

Oxfoid;  PhD.,  Yale  University;  Asaxiate  Profasor  of  Economics. 

Parker,  Scott  R.  (1974),  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Columbia  University, 

Professor  of  Psychology. 

Pascale,  CcUDe-Marie  (2003),  BA.,  Gbssboio  State  College;  MA..  San 

JoseState  Urriversity,  FIlD.,  University  ofCaKforaia,  SantaCruz;  Assistant 

Professor  of  Sociology. 

Pasha,  Mustgpha  (1993),  RA.,  Forman  Christian  College;  LLB,  Purgab 

UnivBisity,  MA,  PhD.,  University  of  Denva;  Associate  Professor  of 

Intanational  Sffvice. 

Pastor,  Robert  A.  (2002),  B.A,  Lafayette  College;  M.PA,  PhD.,  Harvard 

University,  Professor  of  International  Service  and  Vice  Presideit  of 

Intematioaal  Affairs. 

Patttson,  Neal  A.  (2005),  B.&,  Ohio  University,  JoumaHst-iD-Residence. 

Peach,  Lucinda  Joy  (1997),  B  A,  Univosity  dTMassachusetts;  J.D.,  New 

York  Univeisity,  MA,  PhD.,  Indiana  Univeisity,  Associate  Professor  of 

Philosophy  anl  Rebgion 

Poiy,  Anne  C.  (1983),  BA.,  Rareblph-Macon  Woman's  College;  M.  A., 

Duke  University,  M.1.M,  American  Graduate  School  of  International 

Mamgement;  PhD.,  ^^^shington  University;  D  B A,  The  George 

Washington  Uriversity,  Associate  Professor  of  bitemationBl  Business 

Pcrsaud,  Randolph  ( 1997),  BA,  Yale  University;  Fh.D.,  YorkUniversity 

Associate  Professor  of  International  Service. 

Peyninioghi,  Zehra  (1988),  AR,  Stanford  University,  MA,  Princeton 

University,  PhD.,  Rice  University,  Associate  Professor  ofPsydjology. 

PhUpov,  Aiexoidcr  (2005),  M.S.,  University  of  Massachusetts  Arriierst; 

PhEt ,  Boston  College;  Assistant  Professor  of  Finance  and  Real  Estate. 

PhllUps,  Victoria  F.  (2001),  BA,  Smith  College;  J.D.,  Washington 

College  ofLaw  of  American  University;  Pntctitiona^in-Readence  ofLaw. 

PicavBi,  John  Thomas  (2003),  B.A.,  University  of  Delaware;  M.A, 

UnivBrsity  of  Pittsburgh;  Instructor  of  Intematicnal  Service 

Pike,  Andrew  D.  (1984),  BA.,  Swarthmae  College;  J.D.,  University  of 

Pennsylvania;  Professor  ofLaw  and  Associate  Dean  for  Acadonic  Afi&irs, 

Washington  College  ofLaw  of  American  Univasity. 

Pike,  David  (1995),  RA,  Swarthmore  College;  M.A,  PhD,  Cohimbia 

Uniwrsity,  Associate  Professor  of  Literature. 

PIndro,  Mariel.  (2003),  B  A,  University  ofPuarto  Rico;  MA,  American 

University,  IiBtructor  of  Language  and  Foreign  Studies. 

PoUkoff,  Nancy  D.  (1988),  B.A,  University  of  Pennsylvania;  J.D., 

Georgetown  University,  M.A,  The  George  Washington  University, 

Professor  of  Law. 

Popper,  Andrew  F.  (1978),  BA,  Baldwij-Wallace  College;  J.D.,  DePauI 

University,  ULM,  The  George  Washington  University,  ProfessorofLav. 

P«Bt,  David  (2002),  B.S.,UniversityofNor«i  Carolina  at  Chapel  HiUJ.D., 

Duke  University;  Instructor  of  Accomting. 

Prince,  Sabiyha  R  ( 1998),  B.A,  Marist  Colfege;  M.A,  City  University  of 

New  York;  Assistant  Professor  of  Arthropdogy 

Pu^U^  Gemma  (2004X  B.A,  Trinity  College;  MA,  The  CaflioKc 

University  of  America;  Assistant  Professor  of  Oommutricatioa 

Radtn,  Beryl  A  (2005),  B.A,  Anhoch  College;  MA,  University  of 

Mirmesota;    Ph.D.,    University    of   California,    Berkeley; 

Schalar-ir>-Residence  of  Public  AdministiBtion  and  Policy. 

Ramos,  FlaviaS.  (3002),  B.FA,  Universidade  Federal  do  Rio  de  Janeiro; 

M.Ed.,  Ed.D.,  University  of  Massachusetts;  Assistant  Professor  of 

Education. 

Raskin,  Jamin  B.  (1990),  RA,  J.D.,  Harvard  Umvosity,  Plofessor  of 

Law. 

Reidiler,  Patricia  A.  (2003),  BA,  The  George  Washir^ton  University, 

MA,  The  Catholic  Univereity  of  Anerica;  Wiiing  Instriictori 

Relman,  Jef&vy  H.  (1970),  RA,  Queens  CbDege;  MA.,  PhD.,  The 

Pemsylvania  State  Lhriversity,  Professor  of  Hnbscphy  and  Rebgioa 

ReynoWs,  Kara  M.  (2003),  RA,  American  University,  MA,  PhD., 

Urnversity  of  Virginia;  Assistart  Professor  of  Economics. 

Rice;  Paul  R  (1974),  B.BA,  Maishall  University,  J.D.,  Wfest  VrrginB 

University,  LLM.,  Yale  University,  Professor  of  Law. 


Richardson,  Jr,  John  M.  (1975),  AR,  Dartmoifli  College  PhD., 

University  of  Mirmesota;  Professor  of  IntemationBl  Service  and  Director, 

Center  for  Teaching  Excellaice. 

Riddkk,  Leigh  A  (1989),  BA,  Herririx  College;  MA,  Univrasity  of 

Arkansas;  MS.,  PhD.,  University  of  Wisconsin-Madison;  Associate 

Professor  of  Finance  and  Real  Estate. 

Riky,  Anthooy  U  (1976),  RA,  Univeraty  of  North  Carolina;  HlD., 

University  ofWadnngton;  PtofessorofRychology  and  Department  Chait 

Ring,  Jessica(2004),  MF  A,  Kert  State  University,  Assistant  Professorof 

Art 

Robbing,  Ira  P.  (1979),  AB.,  Umvosity  of  PomsyKania;  J.D.,  Harvard 

Univeraty,  Professor  ofLaw. 

Robe,  Michd  A.  (1999),  Licoise,  University  de  Liege;  M.S.,  PhD., 

Camegie  Mellon  University,  Associate  Professor  of  Finance  and  Real 

Estate. 

Robinson,  Todd  E.(2004),BA, American  University,  MM.,OnibridgB 

College;  M.A,  Uniwersity  of  Massachusetts;  Instructor  of  History. 

RockvwU,  Rick  (1997),  B.S.,  Norftwestam  University,  M.A,  University 

of  Soiihem  California;  Associate  Professorof  Communication 

Rodamar,  Daniele  (1^87),  L  M  ,  Universite  de  Provence;  Ph.D., 

Univeisity  of  Michigan;  Associate  Professor  of  Language  and  Foreign 

Studies. 

Rodier,  David  F.T.  (1967),  B.A,  Drury  Colfege;  PhD.,  Vanderbilt 

Urriversity,  Associate  Professor  of  Phibsophy  and  Religion. 

Rojer,  Olga  E.  (1987),  BA,  Mount  Holyoke  Collegt;  MA,  American 

UnivCTsity;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Maryland;  Associate  Professor  of 

Language  and  Foreign  Studies. 

Roman,  Rut  (2006),  M.A,  University  of  Maryland;  Instructor  of 

Language  aitd  Foreign  Studies. 

Rosenbkmm,  David  H.  (1990),  AB,  Marietta  CoD^e;  MA,  PhD ,  The 

Univeisity  of  Chicago;  Distinguished  IVofessor  of  Public  Administration 

and  Department  Chair 

Rossiler,  Caleb  &  (2002X  B.S.,  PhD,  Cornell  University,  MS.,Corfland 

State  University;  Assistant  Professor  of  International  Service 

Rossotti,  Jack  E.  (1987),  B A,  Notftwestera  University,  MA,  Syracuse 

Unrveraty,  JX).,  The  Cadxibc  University  of  America;  PhD.,  Syracuse 

University,  Assistant  Professor  of  Government  and  the  Washington 

Semester  Program 

Rubeistein,  Roberta  (1969),  B.A.,  University  of  Colorado;  Ph.D., 

University  of  London;  Professor  of  Literature. 

Rubin,  Barry  M.  (2005),  BA,  Ridimood  College;  MA,  Rubers  Stale 

Lfniveisity,  PhD,  Georgetown  Utriveraty,  Visiting  Professorof  Sociology. 

Rudolph,  Chrbtopher  (2005),  B.A.,  M.A,  Ph.D.,  University  of 

Cafifomia,  Los  Angeles;  MA,  San  Diego  Stat;  University,  Assistant 

Professor  of  tntemational  Service. 

Ruskola,  Tcerau  (1999),  B.A,  Stanford  Univetsity,  J.D.,  Yat  UniveRity, 

Professorof  Law. 

Sadkcr,  David  G  (1973),  BA,  City  College  of  New  York;  MAT, 

Harvard  University,  BAD.,  University  of  Massachusetts;  Professor  of 

Education 

Said,  Abdul  Aziz  (1957),  B.S.,  M.A,  PhD.,  American  University; 

Professor  of  International  Service  and  Mohammed  Said  ftrsi  Chair  of 

bitemational  Peace  and  Division  Direckir,  International  Peace  and  Contict 

Resolitioa 

Samai«ir^e,  VMyamaU  (1990X  BA,  University  of  Ceylon;  HlD., 

Univeisity  of  Canlnidge;  Associate  Professor  of  Intematioml  Service. 

Sampson,  Michael  R  (1983X  BS.,  MRA.,  J.D.,  Cornell  University, 

LLM,  Georgetown  Urriversity,  C.PA;  Professorof  AccouBling. 

Sapiejevski,  Jeizy  (1975),  E)iploma,  State  Advarrced  School  of  Music, 

Gdansk;  MM.,  The  Catholic  University  of  America;  Professor  of 

Perfonrting  Arts. 

Samflfl;joshua(2001),BS,Massa;husettshBtitutBofTaclmok)gy,J.D., 

Stanfod  University,  Practitioner-in-Resideoce  ofLaw. 

Savage,  Joanne  (1998),  RA,  B.A.,  Sou^Km  HIiDois  Univeisity  al 

Carbondale;  M.A,  PhD.,  UnivCTsity  of  Cahfomia,  Irvine;  Associate 

Professor  of  Justice,  Law  anl  Society. 
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Ssww^  Urry  R  (1%9),  a  A,  E>ule  UnivBsiry;  MA,  HiX).,  Univorsity 

of  Michigan,  Profasor  of  Economics. 

Schatfl;Catherim(1993XB.Sc.,LhuversityofTorDnlD,MSc.,Univeisity 

of  OoawTi;  PKD.,  Queen's  UniveRity,  Associate  Professor  ofBiology  and 

Department  Chedi 

Schafer,  Alison  ( 1 997),  B.A. .  Uirivereity  ofPeraisylvania;  MA. ,  The  Johns 

Hopkins  I'raveisity,  Associate  Protisscr  of  Comnumication. 

Schaffij«r,  Brian  F.  (2004).  B.A.,  I  'nlversit>'  of  Georgia,  PhD.,  Indiana 

l-hiiveraty;  Assistant  Piofessor  of  UoveramenL 

Schaler,  JefTrey  A.,  (3.)03),  B.A.,  AnOoch  College;  M.Ed,  Ph.D., 

Lhiiveraty  of  Maryland;  Assistant  I'lofessor  of  Justice,  Law,  and  Society 

Schaimj,  Hector  (2(X)3),  B.A,  University  of  Buenos  Aires;  PKD., 

Colmbia  University,  Assistant  Professor  of  Intemational  Service. 

Schiller,  Bradky  R  (1980),  BA.  L'niveisity  of  CaHfomia,  Bericeley; 

Ph.D.,  Harvard  Umvereity;  Professor  of  PAlic  Administnitioa 

Sdmdder,  Cathy  (1994),  RA,  MA,  State  Univeraly  of  New  Yoik  at 

Albany.  Ph.D  ,  Cornell  Univetsity;  Associate  Professor  of  Internationa] 

Service 

Schneider,  JacqiteUne  (2005),  AS.,  B.S,  Ph.D.,  University  ofCincinnati; 

M.P.A,  The  Ohio  State  Univasity;  Assistant  Professor  of  Justice,  Law  and 

Society 

Schwartz,  Hermai  (1982),  AR,  J.D.,  Havaid  University;  Professor  of 

Law. 

Sehnan,  Victor(1976),  R  A,  New  YoritUniveisity,  MS.,  Stevens  Institute 

of  Tectoology;  D.Sc.,  The  George  Washington  Univeisity;  Associate 

Professor  of  Information  Tedmology. 

Semiadn,  Rkhaixl  (1991),  B.A,  Connectieut  College;  MA.,  PkD., 

American  University;  Assistant  Professor  of  Government  and  the 

\V^ishington  Semester  Piogiam. 

Serra,  Ana  (1999),  RA,  Universid^  de  SeviDa;  MA,  Noiftwestam 

Univasity;  PhX).,  The  Geoige  Washington  University;  Assistant  Professor 

of  Language  and  Foreign  Studies. 

Sha,  Richard  (1992),  RA.,  University  ofPennsylvania;  MA.,  RiD.,  The 

Univeisity  of  Texas;  Associate  Professcr  of  LitEtatuie. 

Shalleck,  Ann  (1988),  A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College;  J.D.,  Harvard 

Univeraty;  Professor  of  Law. 

Sbarsbtti,  Walid  K.  (2004),  M&,  Minnesota  State  Umversity,  hjstnictor 

of  Mathematics  and  Statistics. 

Shdford,  April  (2001),  BA,  MA,  State  University  of  New  York  at 

Albany,  HiD.,  Priicetan  Urivasity,  Assistant  Professor  of  Pfistory. 

SheUcy,  Louise  L  (1977),  BA,  Cornell  University;  M.A,  PtD., 
Uhnveisity  of  Penns>lvania;  Professor  of  Intematiooal  Service. 

Sherman,  Anita  Gilnian  (2003),  RA. ,  Harvaid  Univeisity;  MA,  Oxford 

Univasity;  MA,  Ph.D.,  Urivasity  of  Maryland;  Assistant  Professor  of 

Litaative. 

Siclna,  Robert  (2002),  B.S.,  M.B.A.,  Syracuse  University; 

Executive-in-R£sidence  of  International  Business 

Siegd,  Mary  A.  (1977),  AB.,  Vassar  College;  J.D.,  Yale  Univasity; 

Professor  of  Law. 

SUberberg,  Alan  M.  (1971),  BA,  Yale  University;  MA.,  Ph.D., 

Univeisity  ofPennsylvania;  Professor  of  Psychology. 

Silva,  Luis  Manitei  Cravo  (1997),  AR.,  Harvard  Univasity;  M.F.A, 

Columbia  Univasity;  Associate  Professor  of  Art  and  Depattmait  Chair. 

Silver,  Linsey  P.  (3003),  R  A,  American  Univeisity;  MEA,  Califomia 

College  of  Arts  anl  Crafts;  Assistant  Professor  of  Art 

SIMa,  Stei^Ma  J.  (1990),  B.a,  CoroD  Univasity,  MFM.,  PhX).,  Yale 

Univasity,  Associate  Professoroflntanational  Service  and  Director,  Ph.D. 

Program. 

Slman-Zakhari,  Beatrix  (1991),  BA.,  Wilkes  College;  MA,  PhD., 

Univeraty  ofPennsylvania;  Assistant  Professor  of  Justice,  Law  and  Society 

and  fl>e  Washington  Semester  Program. 

Simon,  Rita  J.  (1983),  B.A,  University  of  Wisconsin;  PhD.,  The 

Univeiaty  of  Chirago;  Uiriveraty  Professor  of  Justice,  Law  and  Society. 

SiiT4Boii,ChristopjMr(1991),MA,UnivereityofMary  land;  Professor  erf" 

Commmicatioa 


Sims,  Kiniberiy  (2005),  B  A,  Carnegie  MeDon  Univeisity,  MA,  Fh.D., 

Harvard  LHiivtssity,  Instructor  of  History. 

Sinf^nrvn,  Diane  (1991),  B.A,  MA,  PKD.,  Princeton  University, 

Associate  Professor  of  Goveninent 

Sklarew,  Myra  W.  (1977),  B.S.,  Tufts  Univasity,  MA,  The  Johns 

Hopkins  I  nivcrsity,  Professtr  of  Literatue. 

Stnearman,  Claire  A  (2004),  B.A.,  Towson  Univasity,  J.D.,  Univasity 

of  Maryland,  PractitiotiCT-in-Residenoe  of  Law. 

Smith,  Brenda  (1998),  B.A,  Spelman  College;  J.D.,  Georgetown 

Lhnveisity.  l^fessor  of  Law. 

Smith,  Edward  C  (1969X  USD  A  Graduate  School;  Georgetown 

Univeisity,  Assistant  Professor  of  Anthrcpology. 

Smith,  Margaret  (1999),  BA,  MA.,  Boston  Univasity,  PKD ,  Tufts 

Ltoveisity,  Assislait  ProfessoroflntBinational  Service  and  die  V*ishingtoo 

Semester  Program. 

Smith,  SaDy  L.  (1976),  AB.,  Bamington  Colle^;  MA,  New  YoA 

University,  Professor  of  Educatioa 

Smith,  William  E.  (30O3),  B.A,  MA,  Howard  University,  PKD., 

Univeisity  of  Maryland;  Assistant  Professor  of  Perfenning  Aits. 

Sni>th,  Sophie  E.  (2004),  BA,  Trinity  College,  Dubhn  B.C.L,  Oxfoid 

Lhmeisty,  LL.M.,  Geoigetovra  University,  Visiting  Professor  of  Law. 

SneUing  Anastasia  M.  (1996),  BS.,  Univeisity  of  Connecticut;  MS., 

PKD  ,  American  Univeisity;  Associate  Professor  ofHeahh  and  Fitness. 

Sofc,  \&Tya(2003),  RA,  El  Cotgio  de  Nfexica;  M.A,  PKD.,  Harvari 

Univeisity,  Assistant  Professcr  of  Inlanstiona]  Service. 

Sosland,  Jefirey  (20O3),  BA,  Harvard  Univasity,  PKD,  Georgetown 

University,  Assistant  Professor  of  Idemational  Business  and  the 

Washington  Sanester  Program. 

Spragens,  Janet  R  (1973),  B.  A,  WeUesky  College;  MA ,  Noittwestem 

University,  J.D.,  The  George  ^^ishington  Univeisity,  Professor  of  Law. 

Stack,  Richard  A  (1990),  RA,  Indiana  Urivasity,  J.D.,  Univetsity  of 

Missouri;  Associate  Professor  of  Commmication. 

Staffing?,  Virginia  (1989),  B.S.,  Northwestan  State  Univeisity,  M.S., 

Northwestern  University;  MatKEd..  PKD.,  University  of  Southern 

Mississ^i;  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Statistics. 

Starr,  Martha  (2003),  B A ,  McGill  U-niversity,  M.A,  Boston  Univeisity, 

Assistant  Professor  of  Econonacs. 

Steinhom,  Leonwd  (1995),  RA,  VassarCoD^e;  MA,  PKD.,The  Johns 

Hopkins  Univeisity,  Associate  Professor  of  Communication  and  Directoi; 

Piiilic  Communicttion  DivisicxL 

Stem,  RiUip  J.  (2004),  B.A,  Vfesleyan  Univasity,  MA,  M.FW.,  PKD., 

Columbia  Universily,  AssBtail  Professor  of  History 

Stewart,  Katholne  A  (2005),  R  A,  Harvard  Univasity,  MA ,  Ameiican 

University,  M.A.,  PKD.,  Brown  University,  Assistant  Professor  of 

GovanmenL 

Stogner,  Margaret  (2005),  B.A,  San  Francisco  State  University,  MA., 

Stanford  Urriveisity,  Assistant  Professor  of  Conimmicatjoa 

Stone,  RusseU  A  (1991),  BA,  McGill  Univeisity,  PKD,  Princetoi 

University,  Professor  of  Sociokjgy. 

Streitmatter,  Rodgpr  A  (1979),  BA,  Soufliera  IKnois  Univasity,  MS., 

Radford  College;  Ph.D  ,  American  University,  Professor  of 

Coimnunicatioa 

Sulak,MaitdaM*k(2005XBA,PKD.,The  Univasity  ofTexas;  MA 

Villanova  Universty,  M.F.A,  Univeisity  of  Notre  Dame;  Asistar* 

Professcr  of  Litaature. 

Swallow;  Wendy  S.  (1989),  RA,  Cofcy  College;  M.A.,  American 

Univeisity,  Associate  Professcr  of  Commmicatioa 

Swasy,  John  U  (1987),  B.S.,  M.RA,  The  Pennsyhania  State  Univasity, 

PKD.,  University  of  California,  Los  Angeles;  Associate  Professor  of 

Marketing. 

Swithera,  Meredith  (2000),  RA,  University  of  Delaware;  MA., 

American  Universily,  Writing  Instructor. 

Sykes,  Patricia  L  (1989),  B.A,  Boston  College;  MA,  PKD.,  Yale 

Uiriveisity,  Associate  Professor  of  Oovanmait 

Tamashasky,  Admi  W.  (2004),  RA,  Univasity  of  Dayton;  M.FA, 

American  University,  Writing  Instructor  of  Litaature. 
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l^aybr,  Steven  J.  (1996),  B.S.,  State  Univereity  of  New  Yoik;  M.Ed, 

Florida  A&M  LlnivCTsity,  MA.,  Ph.D. ,  University  ofMiimesota;  Associate 

Professor  of  Government 

Tesconi,  Jn,  Charles  A.  (1989),  B.S.,  UniveKity  of  Vemwnt;  M£d, 

EdD.,  Universily  of  Cincimiati;  Piofessor  of  Education. 

Thompson,  Robert  B.  (2000),  B.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Florida; 

Associate  Professor  of  Accounting. 

Thurber,  James  A.  (1974),  B.S.,  University  of  Oregon;  M.A.,  PhD., 

Indiana  Univeisity,  Distinguished  Professor  of  Oovemmett  and  Director, 

Center  for  Congressiona]  and  Presidoitial  Studies. 

Tigar,  Mkbad  (1998),  B.A,  J.D.,  University  of  California,  Beikeley; 

Profasorof  Law. 

Tobias,  Robert  M.  (1999),  BA,  MBA,  Uravereiy  of  Midngan;  J.D., 

The      George      Washington      University;      Distinguished 

Piactitioner-in-Residence  of  Public  Administration  of  Policy. 

Townsend,  WHUam  B.  (2005),  RS.FS.,  Oeoigetown  University,  M.S., 

State  University  of  New  York;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Maryland; 

Executive-in-Residence  in  Informaticn  Technotogy. 

IVippe,  Rosemary  (2005X  R  A,  University  ofNew  Mexico;  M.A,  PhD., 

The  Johns  Hojiins  University;  Assistant  Professor  of  Art 

'nvtter,  Jr,,  Joseph  A  (1990),  RS.FS.,  Geoigelovra  Univeisity,  J.D., 

Wadnngton  College  ofLaw  of  American  Univeisity;  Research  Professor  of 

Justice,  Law  and  Society. 

l^ctaempUk,  Andrea  (2001),  BA,  Upsah  College;  MA,  Biyn  Mawr 

College;  Ph.D.,  City  Univefsity  of  New  Yoik;  Assistait  Professor  of 

Philosophy  and  Rebgion 

TWaJ,  Frank  (1965),  BA,  MA,  University  of  Connecticul;  HlD., 

Brown  Univeraty;  Professor  of  Literature. 

Twotney,  Jane  (1996X  RA,  MA,  CaHfomia  State  Univeisity,  PhD., 

Uiriversity  of  Maryland;  Assistant  Professor  of  Communicaljoa 

llgebw,  Richard  (2002),  B.  A,  Hobart  College;  J.D.,  \\^hingtDn College 

of  Law  of  American  University;  LL.M.,  Georgetown  Univeisity; 

Piactitioner-in-Residence  of  Law. 

Valaitis,  Eduardas  (2005),  RA.,  Berea  CoUege;  MA,  Ph.D.,  Yale 

University,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Statistics. 

Van  Dyke,  Fraices  (2000),  B.A,  Vissar  Cblle^;  MA,  PhD.,Univeisity 

of  rninois;  Assistant  Professor  of  Mafliematics  and  Statistics. 

Vanma,  Anthony  (30O5),  AR,  J.D.,  Boston  College;  LL.M.,  Oeoigetown 

UniMBisity,  Associate  Professor  of  Law. 

Vasquez,  Vivian  (1999),  B.A,  York  Univeisity;  MA,  Moviit  Saint 

Vincent  Univeisity,  PhD.,  Indiana  Lhiveisity  at  Bloomirgton;  Associate 

Professor  of  Educatioa 

Vaughn,  Robert  (1972),  BA,  JX).,  Umvereity  of  OWahoma;  LLM., 

HarvBid  Uirivenity,  Professw  of  Law. 

VeUenian,  Kristin  D.  (2005),  B.A,  University  of  Virginia;  MA., 

American  Umwisity,  Instnictor  of  Language  and  Foreign  Studies 

Venturem,  Shallnl  (1994),  B.S.,  Illinois  State  Univeisity;  MA,  The 

Univeisity  of  Chicago;  PhD.,  Univeisity  of  Cokjrado;  Associate  Professor 

of  Idemational  Service. 

Vetto-,  Lisa  (2001),  BA.Univeisityof  Maryland;  M.A,  Hi.D.,  FordJiam 

Univeisity,  Assistant  Professor  of  Government 

Viano,  EmiUoC.  (1970),B.  A,  Gi^oriam  Univeisity,  MA,  Univeisity  of 

Notie  Dame;  FtD.,  New  Yoric  Univeisity,  Professor  of  Justice,  Law  and 

Society 

Vidal-Ortiz,  SaKador  (2005),  RA,  Univasidad  de  Puerto  RicQ  M.A, 

California  Slate  University;  City  University  of  New  York;  Assistant 

Professor  of  Sociology. 

VoIkEina,  Rogpr  J.  (1988),  RA.,  Western  Michigan  Univeisity,  M.S., 

Ph.D.,  Univeisity  of  Wisconsin-Madison;  Associate  Professor  of 

Management  and  Department  Chaic 

Von  Worde,  Itenee  A.  (3005),  R  A,  The  Geoige  Washit^ton  University, 

MA,  PKD.,  Oeoige  Mason  Univeiaty,  Assistant  Professor  of  Language 

and  Foreign  Stulies. 

WaAtel, Howard  M. ( 1969), RS, Tai^le Univasity, MA, Univasity 

of  Connecticut;  PKD.,  Univeisity  of  Michigan;  Professor  of  Economics 


Walker,  Danna  (2005),  B.A,  Norfteast  Louisiana  University,  M.S., 

Georgetown  Uiriversity;  PhD.,  Uiriversity  of  Maryland;  Assistant 

Professor  of  Communication 

Walker,  Mark  (1997),  R.S.Massachusetts  taslitUe  ofTechiwfogy,  M.A, 

Ph.D.,  University  of  California,  Berkeley;  Assistant  Professor  of 

International  Service 

Wallace,  Perry  (1991),  BS.,  Vandabilt  Univereity;  J.D.,  Columbia 

Univefsity,  Professor  of  Law. 

Wapner,Paul(1991),BA,UnivBrsityofCok)rado;  MA,  The  Univeisity 

of  Chicago;  M.A,  PhD.,  lYinceton  University;  Associate  Professor  of 

Intemational  Service 

Warrick,  Catherine  E.  (3002),  BA,  Univeisity  of  Notre  Dame;  MA, 

UniveRity  of  Denver,  PhD.,  Oeoigetcwn  Univeisity,  Assistant  Professor 

of  Government 

Wasil,  Jr,  Edwird  A  (1985),  B.S.,  Fair6ekl  Umversity,  M.RA,  PhD., 

Univasity  of  Maryland;  Piofessor  of  bifotmation  Technology  and  Tarek 

Omar  Endowed  Chair  of  Oiganizational  Tiansfoimation 

Watkiis,  Racfad  (2003),  B.A,  Howard  Univeisity,  MA,  University  of 

Majyhnd;  PhD.,  Univeisity  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  ME;  Assistant 

Professor  of  Antliopology. 

Watson,  John  C  (1998),  BA,  ID.,  Rutgers  Slate  Univeisity,  Associate 

Professor  of  Communicatioa 

Weaver,  Gary  R  (1968),  B.A,  M.A,  Ph.D.,  American  University, 

Professor  of  International  Service. 

Weinberger,  Peter  (2004),  RA,  The  Geoige  Washington  Univeisity, 

M.A.,  American  Univeisity,  PhD.,  The  London  School  of  Economics; 

Assistant  Professor  of  International  Service  and  the  Washington  Semester 

Program. 

Welner,  Sharon  K.  (2004),  B.A,  Truman  State  Univeisity,  M.A., 

Univasity  of  Lancaster,  PhD.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technotogy, 

As.sistBnt  Professor  of  International  Seivice  and  de  Washriigton  Semester 

Program. 

Weinroth,  Diane  (2003),  BA,  Univeisity  of  Califomia,  Bericeley,  J.D., 

Columbia  Univeisity,  Practilioner-in-Residence  of  Law. 

Weiss,  Stanley  J.  ( 1968),  BA,  City  Colfege  of  New  York;  MA,  PhD., 

The  Ciiio  Slate  Univasity,  Professor  of  Psychology. 

Weissbrod,  Carol  S.  (1973),  BS  ,  Tufb  University;  MA,  Ph.D., 

Northwestern  Uiiversity,  Associate  Prrfessor  of  ftychology 

Wcnthe,  Michael  (2005),  BA,  Duke  Univeisity,  MA,  University  of 

Oxford;  Instnictor  of  Literature. 

WiUiams,  Brett  (1976),  BA,  Tufts  Umversity,  PhD.,  Univeisity  of 

Illinois;  Professor  of  Anthropokjgy. 

WilUams,  Paul  IWiert  (1997),  AR,  University  ofCalifcmia,  Davis;  J.D., 

Stanfofd  University,  Associate  Professor  oflntermttonal  Service  and  Law 

and  Director,  JD/MA  Program. 

WilUons,  Russefl  (2002),  B.A,  American  Univeisity,  Artist  in  Residence 

ofConmunicatiai. 

WiffiaiBon,  Donald  T.  (1985),  BA,  HanriltDn  College;  MBA,  J.D., 

Cornell  University;  LL.M.,  Georgetown  University,  C.PA.;  Professor  of 

Accomting  and  Department  Chair 

WUIougbby,  John  A  (1979),  B  A  ,  Univeisity  of  Michgan;  MA, 

Cambridge  University,  Ph  D. ,  Umversity  of  Califomia,  Beikefey,  Professor 

of  Economics  and  Department  Chair. 

Winters,  Paul  C.  (2004),  BA  of  Univeisity  of  San  Diego;  M.A., 

Univereity  of  San  California,  San  Diego;  PhD.,  Univeisity  of  Califomia, 

Berkeley,  Associate  Professor  of  Economics. 

Wilson,  Richard  J.  (1989),  BA,  DePauw  Univeisity,  J.  D,  Univeisity  of 

niinoif;  Professor  of  Law. 

Wisman,  Jon  D.  (1971),  B.A,  University  of  Maryland;  Diplome, 

Univasity  of  Strasbouig;  MA.,  PhD,  Amoican  Univeisity,  Professor  of 

Econcmics 

Wisman,  Josette  A  (1973),  Licenoees  Letties,  Univeisity  of  StradxHog; 

M.A.,  American  University,  PhD.,  The  Catholic  University  of  America; 

Associate  Professor  of  Language  and  Rireign  Stidies. 

Wootton-Don,  Lacey  T.(  1999),  RA.,  Univeisity  of  CaKfomia,  Beikeley, 

M.A.,  American  University,  Writing  Instnictor 
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Wu,  An^b  ( 1980),  B  S..  ViHanova  LIniversity,  M.S.,  Cornell  Umvasity; 

PKD.,  Univcmty  of  Maryland;  Protessor  of  CorniutCT  Science,  Amlw 

Technology,  and  Ptivsics. 

Yalcs,  Brian  T.  (1976),  B.A.,  Llnivereity  of  California,  San  Diego;  Ph.D., 

Stanlbnl  I  Iniveisity,  I'rofessor  of  Psychology. 

Yaverogju,  Idil  (20U5),  B.S.,  IVMdle  East  Technical  University,  MBA., 

Bilkent  I  Inivcrsity,  I'KD.,  Goofgia  State  University,  Assistant  Professor  of 

Mailceling. 

Yoo,  Jungho  (2006),  B.A.,  Seoul  National  University,  M.A.,  Ph.D., 

University  of  Wisconsin;  Assistant  Pixifessor  of  International  Service. 


Young,  Gloria  (1988),  B.A.,  Ihnity  University;  M.A..  Univenity  of 
Houston,  ITi.!).,  rhc  I  Iniversityoflexa-sal  Austin,  Associate  ftofessorof 
Sociology  and  Director,  Women's  and  (icnder  Studies  Program 
Zahama,  RhondaS.  (1990),  B.S.CJcorgetiwn  Univeisity,  M.Ed.,  EdD., 
Columbia  I  Inivcrsity,  Associate  Protesscr  of  Coninunicatioa 
/^lensky,  Elizabeth  K.  (2005),  B.S.,  M.A.,  PhD.,  Georgetown 
University,  Assistant  Professor  of  History 

Zhao,  Quanshcng  J.  (1996),  BA.,  Beijing  University',  M.A.,  Ph.D., 
Urriversity  of  Calitbmia,  Berteley,  Professor  of  Intonational  Service  and 
Division  Director,  Comparative  tiid  Regional  Studies. 


Librarians  with  Full-time  Faculty  Status 


AHen,  Kir^ten  Lynn  (2003),  BA,  Brigham  Young  University,  M.LS,, 

Irvliana  Univeisity,  Bloomington;  Assistant  Librarian. 

Arnold,  Gcoi^  D.  (1971),  B.A.,  Seminary  of  St  Pius  X,  M.L.S., 

University  of  Maryland;  Li)iariaiL 

Bechcr,  Melissa  U  (1996X  B.A.,  Oberiin  College;  M.S.L.&,  Universify  of 

niirKiis;  Associate  Librarian 

Dygcrt,  Qalre  T.  (1996),  BA.,  University  of  Massachusetts;  M.LS., 

University  of  WafMngtan;  Associate  Linaiiaa 

Estes,  Marilyn  S.  (2006),  BA,  Vnginia  Union  University,  M.LS.,  The 

Cattclic  University  of  America;  Associate  Law  Librarian 

Evangdiste,  Maiy  (2003),  BA,  Allegheny  College;  M.ULS.,  Umvasity 

of  Pittsburgh;  Assistarrt  Librarian. 

Flu&  Janic«  L,(1972),  BA,  Hambne  Universty;  M.L.S,  University  of 

Maryland;  M.PA,  American  University,  Librarian 

Heintze,  James  R  (1969),  B.S.,  Loyola  College;  M.A.,  American 

University,  M.LS,  University  of  Maryland;  Librarian 

Heywood,  John  Q.  (1987),  B.S.,  Northern  Arizona  University;  J.D., 

Washington  College  of  Law  of  American  University,  Associate  Law 

Librarian 

Ho,  dement  (3002),  BA,  BA,  M.A.,  M.L.LS.,  University  of  Alberta; 

Assistant  Librarian 

Hodges,  Alex  R  (2003),  B.  A,  University  of  Florida;  M.L.S.,  University  of 

Maryland;  Assistant  Librarian 

Kau&nan,  BUlie  Jo  (20O3),  B.S,  M.S.,  bxliana  University;  J.D.,  Nova 

University,  Professor  of  Law,  Law  Llnarian  and  Director  of  ttie  Law 

Library. 

Lewis,  Christopher  (1992),  BA,  University  of  Cincinnati;  MLS., 

Indiana  University,  Associate  Librarian 

Lewis-Somers,  Susan(  1999),  liA.,  University  of  CaKforma,  LosAngeles; 

J.D.,  Southwestern  University;  M.Libr,  University  of  Washington; 

Associate  Low  Librarian 

Marten,  Staoey  (1999),  B.A,  McOill  University,  MRA.,  University  of 

Massadiusetts  at  Boston;  M.L.S.,  Univeisity  of  North  Carolina  at  ClKipel 

Hill;  Associate  Librsrian 


Matsuoka-Motley,  Nobue  (2006X  B.M.,  Loyola  University;  MM., 

Souttiem  Methodist  University;  M.L.LS.,  Louisiana  State  University, 

Assistant  Librarian 

Meiman,  Margaret  E.  (2003),  B.A.,  Birmingham-Southern  College; 

MA.,  Florida  State  University,  M.L.I.S.,  University  of  Alabama;  Assistar< 

Librarian 

Mihun,  Margaret  M.  (1971),  RA,  M.L.S.,Uriversity  ofMaryland;  ID., 

Washingon  College  of  Law  of  American  University,  Law  Librarian 

Mintz,  Mary  M.  (1984),  BA,  Davidson  College;  M.A,  Noift  Carolina 

State  Univereity,  MS.LS,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  HiH 

Associate  Librarian 

Miridn,  Sima  (2003),  B.Sc.,  Byelorussisn  Polytedmic  histitiiE;  M.L.S., 

Univeisity  ofMaryland;  Assistant  Law  IJbrarian 

Neilson,  Susan  H.(1968),B.A.,Keuka  College;  M.&LS,DrexelhBtitute 

of  Technology,  Associate  Librarian 

Osterman,  Anne  Charlotte  (2005),  BA,  Florida  State  University,  M.S., 

University  of  North  Carolina;  Assistitnt  Librarian 

Petit,  Michael  J.  (1999),  RA.,  M.SJ..S.,  The  Catholic  University  of 

America;  Associate  Law  Librarian 

PostiT,  Adeen  (2003),  A.R,  J.D.,  Washington  University,  M.S.L.S.;  The 

Cadiolic  University  of  America;  Associate  Law  Librarian  and  Deputy 

Director  of  flie  Law  Library. 

Reece,  Gwendolyn  Jayne  (1998),  B.A,  Miami  University,  M.A., 

University  of  Califorrria;  M.S,  SimnKms  College;  Associate  Librarian 

Ryan,  William  (1990),  BA.,  Boston  University;  M.L.S.,  University  of 

Maryland;  J.D.,  Washington  College  of  Law  of  Amoican  University,  Law 

Librarian 

Shaping  Martin  P.(1990),  B.A,  University  of  Missouri;  MA.University 

of  Kansas;  M.  L.S.,  University  of  Pittsbuigh;  Associate  Librarian 

Vogekoi^  Diana(1975),  B.A,  KalamazooCollege;  MLS,  University  of 

Maryland;  M.A,  Arrjerican  Univeisity,  librarian. 

Wand,  Patricia  (1989),  B.A,  Seattle  University;  M.AT,  Anlioch 

Graduate  School;  A.M.L.S.,  University  of  Michigan;  Librarian  and 

University  Linarian 
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Faculty  Emeriti 


Anderson,  Laird  B.  (1973),  B.S.,  Florida  State  University;  MA, 

American  Uraversity,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Communication. 

Arnold,  Steven  H.  (1970),  RA,  Occidaital  College;  MA.,  PhD.,  The 

Johns  Hopkins  University;  Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of  International 

Service. 

Baker,  Kenneth  (1966),  RA,  MA.,  University  of  Kansas;  AssocialE 

Piofessor  Ementus  of  Performing  Arts. 

Banta,  WllUam  C.  (1970),  B.A,  University  of  Cahfomia,  Berkeley, 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Southern  California;  Professor  Emeritus  of 

Biobgy. 

Baranovic,  Boris  I.  (1966),  BA.,  Amherst  College;  M.F.A.,  Yale 

Univeisity;  Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of  Peifonning  Aits. 

Barron,  Aistln  M.  (1971),  B.S.,  aty  College  of  New  Yoik;  M.S.,  PhD., 

Puniie  Univeisity;  Associate  Professor  Emeiitus  of  Mathematics  and 

Statistics 

Bartfeld,  Cha-lcs  I.  (1966),  MBA.,  Ph.D.,  Columbia  University, 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Management. 

Basder,  Richsrd  A  (1969),  B.S.,  University  of  Colorado;  MS.,  The 

Geoige  Washington  Uiriwtsity,  FhD.,  Laurence  University,  Professor 

Emeritus  of  Ccoiputer  Science  and  biformaticni  Systems. 

Bean,  Arthur?.  (1963),  BA,  MA,  University  of  Vnginia;  MS.,  The 

Catholic  Univeisity  of  America;  Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of 

Ltteiatute. 

Bcei^,  Dorothy  (1972),  BA,  Swarthmore  College;  MA,  PhD., 

University  of  Pennsylvania;  Professor  EmeritB  of  History. 

Beisner,  Robert  U  (1965),  MA,  PhD.,  The  Univereity  of  Chicago; 

Professor  Emeritus  of  History. 

Beii^  Thomas  J.  (1982),  BA,  University  of  Maryland;  MA,  PhD, 

American  University,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Computer  Science  and 

Information  Systems. 

Bergmann,  Barbara  R.(1988),  BA.,ComenUniversity,  MA,  PhD., 

Harvard  University;  Distinguished  Professor  Emerita  of  Ec<momics. 

Blacs,  Evelyn  R.  (1980),  MA  Edinbugh  University,  ML.&,  Simmors 

College;  Associate  Librarian  Emerita 

Borkovec,  Vera  (1966),  Undergraduate,  Charles  Univereity,  Prague;  MA, 

HoUins  Collie;  M.A,  American  University;  Ph.D.,  Georgetown 

Uniwisity,  Associate  Professor  Emerita  ofLanguage  and  Foreign  Studies 

Bowles,  W.  DooaW  (1957),  B.  A,  University  of  Washir^ton;  MA,  PhD, 

Colunbia  University,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Economics 

Brdiansld,  Lothar  (1957),  MFA.,  Berlin  Academy  of  Fine  Arts; 

Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of  Art 

Brenner,  Donald  R  (1971),  B.S.,  J.D.,  The  Ohio  State  IWversity; 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Acoountirig. 

Breyeie,  Edward  J.  (1961),  B.S.,  MS.,  PhD.,  University  of  Maiyhnd; 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Biology. 

Brown,  Roger  H.  (1965),  BA,  M.A.,  PhD.,  Harvard  University; 

Professor  Emeritus  of  History. 

Bubnash,  Gary  F.  (1975),  R  A,  MBA,  D.  B  A.,  University  ofMarylard; 

C.PA;  Associate  Professor  Emoitus  of  Accoutting. 

Burkart,  Edward  L  (1962),  B.S.,  M.S,  Georgetown  University,  PhD, 

Uirivcrsity  of  Itennsylvania;  Professor  Emeritus  ofLanguage  and  Foreign 

Studies. 

Burkart,  Grace  StovaII(1960),AB.,ComelI  University,  MA,  American 

Univeisity,  PhD.,  Georgetown  University,  Professor  Eineiita  ofLanguage 

and  Foreign  Studies. 

Bums,  Kirk  L  (1968),  B.S.,  U.S.  Naval  Academy,  MA,  Univeisity  of 

Wa<liingtDn;  PhD.,  University  of  Paris;  Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of 

Management 

Bute,  Janes  R  (1964),  B  a,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and  State 

University,  MS,  New  York  Univeraty,  Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of 

Maiketing. 


Charbonneaux,  Marie  A  (1960),  RA,  MA,  University  of  Paris; 

Etudes  Pratiques  d' Anglais,  Sorborme;  Associate  Professor  Emerita  of 

Language  and  Foreign  Studies. 

Chase,  Linda  &  (1985),  AB.,  Oberlin  CoDege;  M.&L.S.,  Cohmbia 

University,  Associate  Librarian  Emerila 

Clarke,  BarbaraJ.  (1974),  RA,  MS. ,  University  ofMaine;  PhD.,  Tulane 

Univeraty,  Associate  Professor  Eraerib  of  Biobgy. 

Clearji  Robert  E.  (1965),  BA.,  MA,  Montlair  Slate  Collie;  MA, 

Ph.D.,  Rutgers  State  University;  Professor  Emeritus  of  Public 

Admiiistratioa 

ConnoOy,  Frank  W.  (1982),  BA.,  University  of  Scrantot^  MS.,  The 

George  Washington  Univeisity,  PhD.,  American  University,  ftofessor 

Emeritus  of  Conpuler  Science. 

Coward,  Billy  G.  (1%4),  B.S.,  BA  ,  M.A.,  American  Univeisity, 

Associate  Professor  Emerit\E  of  Healfii  and  Fitness. 

Cromwell,  William  C.  (1962),  BA,  Emory  University,  MA,  Hi.D, 

American  Urriveisity,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Intemational  Sa-vice 

Crone,  Lawrence  J.  (1984),  BA,  PhD.,  The  Cafliolic  University  of 

America;  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics  Emeritus  and  Statistics. 

Crosby,  David  S.  (1966),  BA,  American  University;  MA,  PhD., 

Univejsity  of  Arizona;  Professor  Emerius  of  MaSiematics  and  Statistics. 

Crowder,  Charks  F.  (1967),  B.M.,  Lawrence  College;  MA,  Cohmbia 

Univereity,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Performing  Arts 

Demburg,  Thomas  F.  (1975),  BA,  Swarthmore  College;  MA,  PhD., 

Yale  Univeisity;  Professor  Emeritus  ofEconomics. 

I*illoii,GitaL.(1966),B.Sc.,Clristjan  Medical  CoDegp  Hospital;  MEd, 

Coluniria  Univeisity,  Associate  Profesor  Emerita  of  Nursing. 

DiBacco,  Thomas  V.  (1965),  B.A.,  Rollins  CoIVege;  M.A,  Ph.D., 

American  Urriveisity,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Maiogemerd. 

Durfee,  Harold  A  (1955),  PhB.,  University  of  Vermont;  B.D.,  Yale 

Univeraty,  HlD,  Columbia  Univeisity,  Professor  Emeiitus  ofPhilosophy 

and  Religion. 

Edelman,  Vicbsard  B.  (1983X  B.A.,  M.B.A.,  D.RA.,  University  of 

Maiyhnd;  C.PA;  Professor  Emeritus  of  Finance  and  Real  Estate. 

El  Khadem,  Hassan  S.  (1984),  B.Sc,  Cairo  Univeisity;  D.Sc.  Tech, 

ET.R  Zurich  D.Sc.,  University  of  Alexandria;  D.Sc,  Univeisity  of 

London;  PhD.,  bipeiial  College;  Professor  Emeritus  of  Chemistry. 

Estes,  Ralph  (1990),  B.S,  MB.A,  University  of  Kentucky,  D.RA, 

Indiana  Urriversity;  C.PA;  Professor  Emeritus  of  Accounting 

Fishel,Jtfr(1979),BA.,MA,SanDi^oStateCoIlege;FhD.,UnivCTsity 

of  CaHfonria,  Los  Angeles;  Professor  Emeritus  of  OovemraaiL 

Fox,  Richard  H.  ( 1 970X  A  B,  Northwestern  Univeisity,  PhD. ,  Univeisity 

of  Hav^aii;  Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of  Biology. 

French,  Valerie  (1972),  RA,  Conril  University,  MA,  HlD,  University 

of  Caifomia,  Los  Angeles;  Associate  Professor  Emerita  of  History  and 

Department  Chair 

FurtMT,  Lincohi  M.  (1977),  BA,  Middlebury  CoD^;  M.S.,  Cbhimbia 

Univereity,  AssociatB  Professor  Emeritus  of  Communication 

Garrard,  Mary  D.  (1964),  BA,  Newcomb  CbDege;  MA,  Radcbffe 

CoUegE;  PhD.,  The  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Professor  EnErita  of  Art. 

Gcisei;  Daniel  S.  (1966),  RA,  Juniab  College;  MA.,  Oregon  State 

Univeisity,  EdD.,  Cohnribia  Univeisity,  Professor  Emeritus  of  HeaMi  and 

Fitness 

Girabfe,  Josephtae  G  (1966X  RA,  American  Univeisity;  MS  N.,  The 

Catholic  Univeisity  of  America;  M.PH,  Dr.PH,  The  Johns  Hopkins 

Univeraty,  Professor  Emerita  of  Nursing. 

Glazet;  Herbert  (1968),  A  B,  AM,  PhD,  Boston  Univeisity,  Professor 

Emeritus  of  IntemBtjonal  Bisitess. 

Gokltn,  Jesska  W  (1966),  R  A,  Long  Island  University,  MA.,  Columbia 

Univeisity,  Associate  Professor  EmeritaofLanguage  and  Foreign  Studies 

Graham,  Michael  T.  (1973),  B.A,  University  of  Pennsylvania;  MFA, 

Yale  Univeisity;  Associate  ftofessor  Emeritus  of  Art 
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Grccnbcrg,  MUton  (1980),  B.A.,  Brooklyn  CoHcge;  MA,  Ph.D., 

University  of  Wisconsin;  Professor  Emeritus  of  Government. 

Clregg,  RobcH  W.  (1970),  A.B.,  Colgate  Univereity,  Ph.D.,  Cornell 

University,  Professor  Emeritus  of  IntemBtJonal  Service. 

Gtxss,  Chalimr  A.  ( 1959),  RA.,  M.S ,  Univereity  of  Illinois;  Ph.D.,  The 

University  of  Chicago;  Professor  Emeritus  of  Education. 

Guttitnn,  Egon  (1968),  B.A.,  U..B.,  LL.M.,  University  of  London; 

Pn.)fessor  Emerit\B  of  Law. 

Halpem,  Katheiine  S.  (1970),  RA.,  Vassar  College;  PhD.,  The 

Univenity  of  Chicago;  Professor  limerila  of  Anihmpology 

Ikn,  Pierre  (1964),  B.A.,  The  Catholic  University  of  America;  M.A., 

PKD. ,  Columbia  Univeraty,  Professor  Eimeiitus  of  Literature. 

Hanus,  Jerome  J.  (1966),  B.A.,  Seattle  Univereity,  M.A,  Univeisity  of 

Washington;  Ph.D.,  Univeisity  of  Maryland;  Professor  Emeritus  of 

Government 

Hardwick,  Chariey  D.  (1967),  B.A.,  Souftan  Methodist  University; 

B.D.,  Drew  Univasity,  M.A.,  PKD.,  Yale  Uraversity,  Professor  Emeritus 

of  Philosophy  and  ReUgion 

Hamden,  Glenn  P.  (1969),  AB.,  MA.,  Stanford  Univasity,  Professor 

Emeritus  of  Communication  and  Associate  Dean,  School  of 

Communicatioa 

Harris,  Gcor^  L.  (1965),  BjV,  Univeisity  of  Washington;  PKD.,  The 

Catholic  University  of  America;  Professor  Emeritus  of  Anftnopology  and 

International  Service. 

Harrison,  lVlark(  1960),  B.S.,  Noifteast  Missouri  State  College;  Ph.D., 

The  Cafliolic  Uraversity  of  America;  Professor  Emeritus  of  Physics. 

Hawke,  Virginia  E.  (1950),  B.S„  MA.,  The  Ohio  State  Univeisity, 

Professor  Emerita  of  HeaMi  and  Fitness. 

Hen<irix,JenyA.(1965),aA.,TexasA&MUnivereity;  MA,  Univeisity 

of  Oklahomit;  HiD.,  Louisiana  State  University,  Professor  Emeritus  of 

Communicatioa 

Hlrano,  Marjorie  (1967),  B.E.,  Univasity  of  Hawaii;  M.S.,  Illinois 

Institute  of  Technology;  Associate  Professor  Emerita  of  Ait 

Hodinko,  Bernard  A.  (1967),  BS.,  California  State  College;  M.A., 

Univeisity  of  West  Viigima;  EdD.,  The  Pennsylvania  State  Univeisity, 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Educatioa 

Hobsager,  Richard  A.  (1970),  A.B.,  Colun*ia  University;  A.M., 

PKD.,  Harvard  University,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Mathematics  and 

Statistics 

Hood,  Mary  Ann  (1957),  RA.,  M.A.,  Michigan  State  University; 

Associate  Professor  Emerita  of  Language  and  Foieign  Studies. 

HubbeU,  Josephine  W.  (1962),  B.S.,  The  Cdlege  of  Wiffiam  and  Mary, 

MA.,  Stole  University  of  Iowa;  PKD.,  New  Yoik  University,  Professor 

Emerita  of  Healfli  and  Fitness. 

Hubcr,  Fram  E.  (1970),  RA.,  MA.,  PKD.,  Univereity  of  Michigan; 

Associate  Professor  Emeritis  of  Educatioa 

Irish,  Marian  D.  (1966),  B.A.,  Barnard  College;  MA,  Biyn  Mawr 

College;  PKD.,  Yale  Univeisity;  Professor  Emerita  of  International 

Service. 

Ives,  Helen  E.  (1991),  BA,  Swaiftmoie  College;  MA,  Univeisity  of 

PittsbuigK  M.L.S.,  Rutgeis  State  Univeisity,  Associate  LAirarian  Emerita. 

Ivison,  Stcrlmg  R  (1974),  BS.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 

M.B.A.,  Harvard  University;  Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of 

Management 

Jorgens,  Jack  J.  (1975),  BA,  Carleton  College;  M.A,  City  College  of 

New  York;  PK  D. ,  New  Yoik  Univeisity,  Professor  Emoitus  ofLiteiature. 

Kaplan,  Barbara  H.  (1968),  B.A.,  Melbourne  University;  PhD., 

Columbia  Univeisity,  Professor  Emerha  of  Sociology. 

Karadbll,  Laura  L.  (1958),  BS.B  A  ,  M.B.A,  Ph.D.,  American 

Univeraty,  C.PA.;  Professor  Emerita  of  Accounting. 

Karazikas,  Eieni  P.  (1959),  BA,  The  Oeoige  Washington  Univeisity, 

MA.,  American  University,  Assistant  Professor  Emerita  of  Language  and 

Foreign  Studies. 

Kay,  Rkbard  a  (1967),  B.S.,  Dnny  College;  M.S.,  PKD.,  University  of 

Aikansas;  Professor  Emeritus  of  Physics. 


Kehoe,  Patrick  E.  (1973),  BC.S,  Seattle  Univeisity  J  D.,  MLLib., 

Univeisity  of  Washington;  Prolissor  of  I.aw  Emeritus. 

Kelly,  Fayc  U(1962),  AB.,  M.A,PKD.,  University  of  Ftorida;  Professor 

Emerita  of  LittaBtue. 

KcimevBii,  Walter  J.  (1969),  B.C.S.,  M.C.S.,  M.FA,  The  Catholic 

University  of  America;  Professor  Emeritus  of  Computer  Science  and 

Information  Systems. 

Kc»lcr,  Edward  I^  (1%7),  AB.,  Univeisity  of  Virginia;  M.A,  PKD., 

Rutgeis  State  University,  Prolessor  Emeritus  of  Literature. 

King,  Frances  H.  (1957),  B  A,  Western  College;  M.A,  The  Ohio  Slate 

University,  IVofessor  Emerita  ofLiteiature. 

Kochler,  DavW  H.(1970),  B  S.,  Univeisity  of  Wisconsin;  PhD.,  Syn»cuse 

University,  Professor  Emeritus  of  PU>licAdministiatioa 

Koku.s  Jr,  John  (l%9),  B.S.,  University  of  California,  Beikeley,  MA., 

California  State  University;  PKD.,  American  University;  Associate 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Finance  and  Real  Estate. 

Korin,  Basil  P.  (1961),  B.A.,  Univeisity  of  Connecticut;  M.&,  Stanford 

Univeisity,  PKD. ,  The  George  Washington  Univeisity,  Professor  Emeritus 

of  Mathanatics  and  Statistics 

Kunrnicr,  Laura  B  (1967),  B.S.N£.,  Univeraty  of  Pittdjuigh;  M.&,  Case 

Western  Reserve  Umvereity;  EdD.,  Indiana  Univeisity,  Professor  Emerita 

of  Nursing  and  Dean  Emerita. 

Landmoi,  Ruth  R  (1965),  AB.,  Vassar  College;  M.A,  PKD.,  Yale 

Univeisity,  Professor  Emerita  of  Anflwopotogy. 

Ltcdy,  Paul  D.  (1961),  AB.,  Dickinson  College;  M.A,  University  of 

Pennsylvania;  PKD.,  New  York  University;  Professor  Emeritus  of 

Education. 

Lewis,  C  Stanley  ( 1990X  B  A,  Wesleyan  University,  Bf A.,  MF  A,  Yale 

Univeisity,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Art 

Long,  I>fichotas  J.  (1968),  B.  A,  Wayne  State  Uiiveisity,  HiD.,  University 

of  Michigan;  Professor  Emeritus  of  Educatioa 

Lubic,  Itobert  B.  (1965X  A.R,  LLB.,  Univeisity  of  Pillsfcujgh;  M.PL, 

Oeoigetown  Univereity,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Law. 

Lustig,  Amost  (1973),  MA.big.,  RtD.,  Uimeisity  of  Prague;  Professor 

Emeritus  of  Literatue. 

Machlin,  aaire  T.  (1966),  BA.,  Hunter  Coflege;  M.A,  The  George 

Washington  University,  Assistant  Professor  Emerita  of  Mathematics, 

Statistics,  and  Conputer  Science. 

MaUoy,  Jr^  Jamts  A.  (1971),  BA,  Morris  Harvey  College;  MA.,  PKD, 

The  Ohio  State  Univeisity,  Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of  Mstory. 

Mandel,  Alan  R.  (1966),  B.S.,  M.S.,  JuOiard  School  of  Music;  D^knna, 

Academie  Mozarteum;  Diploma,  Conservatorio  Monteve;  Professor 

Emeritus  of  Performing  Arts, 

Mardin,  Serif  (1988),  BA,  Stanford  University,  M.A.,  The  Johns 

Hopkins  Univeisity,  PKD.,  Stanford  Univeisity,  ftofessor  Emeritus  of 

Intematicnal  Service. 

Mason,  Vito  E.  (1966),  BS,  New  York  Univeisity,  MS.,  Ithaca  College; 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Perfomang  Alts. 

McCann,  Gary  U  (1979),  RA,  CaHfomia  State  University  FuIlertD^ 

J.D.,  Willamette  University,  M.L.S.,  The  Univasity  of  Texas;  Law 

Librarian  Emeritus. 

McCue,  Edmund  R  (1964),  AB,  Union  Cbllege;  MS.,  Univeisity  of 

Michigan,  PKD.,  CSmegie  Institute  of  Tfechnology,  Associate  Professor 

Emeritus  of  Mafliemstics,  Statistics,  and  Computer  Science. 

McGinnies,  Elliott  M.  (1971),  BA,  Univeisity  ofBuffalo;  MA,  Brown 

University,  PKD. ,  tfarvaid  LIniveisity,  Professor  Emeritus  ofPsychotogy. 

McLaui^ilin,  Chtrks  C.  (1963X  BA,  Yak  Univeisity,  M.A,  PKD., 

Harvard  University,  Professor  Emeritus  of  History. 

McNctt,  Jr,,  Charics  W.  ( 1967),  B.  A,  PKD,  Tlilane  Univeisity,  ftofessor 

Emeritus  of  Anthropology. 

Meadows,  Martin  (1961),  BA.,  MA,  PKD,  Univeisity  of  Oregon; 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Govemment  and  Pld>lic  Administratioa 

Medish,  Vadim  (1963),  BA,  University  of  Pennsylvania;  MA,  PKD, 

American  Univeisity,  Professor  Emoitus  ofLanguage  and  Foreign  Studies 

and  Intematianal  Service 
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Meaersmlth,  Craig  E.(  1969),  B.A^  Hobait  College,  M.Ed.,EAD.,The 

Pennsylvania  State  Univeisity,  Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of  Educalion 

Mitflebeekr,  Emmet  V.  (1954),  B.A,  LL.B.,  University  of  Louisville; 

MA,  Ph.D.,  The  Univeisity  of  Chicago;  Univeisity  Professor  Emeritus  of 

Govennnent  anl  Pubbc  Admimstiatioa 

MoicBa,  Anthony  C.  (1962),  AB.,  Bost3n  Univeraty;  J.D.,  \Mishington 

College  of  Law  of  American  Univeisity;  Professor  Emeritus  of  Law. 

Molt,  Albert  D.  (1958),  RA.,  M.A.,  University  of  Missouri;  Ph.D., 

UnivBisity  of  CUifonua,  Beikeley;  Professor  Emeritus  of  International 

Service. 

Mudler.GertR  (1973),  Ph.  D.,UniversityofMunk;h;  Professor  Emeritus 

of  Sociology. 

Muiphy,  Jknasx  R  (1968),  RA,  The  Univeisity  of  Chicago;  MA, 

Roosevelt  Univeisity;  Ph-D.,  Norttiwestem Univeisity;  Associate  Professor 

Emeritus  of  History. 

Myren,  Richard  A  (1976),  B.S.,  Univeraty  ofWisconsin;  LLB.,  Harvard 

Univeisity;  Professor  Eoioitus  of  Justice,  Law  and  Society 

NIbley,  Elizabeth  B.  (1988),  RA,  The  George  Wadnngton  University; 

MLS.,  Univeisity  of  Maiyfcmd;  Associate  Librarian  Emerita. 

Nod,  Henry  M.  (1963),  Dr  d'UniveisilE,  Univeisite  de  Montpellier,  MA, 

Univeisity  of  Pennsylvania;  Professcr  I^eritus  of  Language  and  Foieign 

Studies. 

Nyce,  Jn,  Lairy  G.  (1963),  BA.,  Lock  Haven  State  College;  M.A., 

University  of  Maryland;  Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of  HealS)  and 

Fitness. 

O'Connor-Ftan,  Pat  (1968X  B.S.N.,  MS.N ,  The  Catholic  University  of 

Amoica;  Associate  Professor  &nerita  of  Health  and  Fitness. 

Olscn,  William  Clinton  (1979),  AB.,  University  of  Denver,  IVLA.,Ph.D., 

Yale  UiBversity,  Professor  Emeritus  of  International  Service. 

Owens,  James (1961),  BA.,  Loyola  Univereity;  M.A,The  Univasity  of 

Chicago;  Ph.D.,  Georgetown  University;  Professor  Emeritus  of 

ManagemenL 

Pace,  Stephen  (1975),  Professor  Emeritus  of  Ait 

Penay,  Luciano  J.  (1965),  BA.,  MA,  American  Univeisity;  Associate 

Professor  Emeiitus  of  Ait 

Petcn,  WUUamR  (1983),  AR,  William  Jewell  Colfcge;  M.S.,  Cbhrnibia 

University;  MBA.,  HlD.,  Univeisity  of  MicWgin;  Professor  Emeritus  of 

Maiketing. 

Petersen,  Karen  K.  (1970),  B.A,  Univeisity  of  California,  Berkeley; 

M.A,  The  Johns  Hopldns  Univeisity;  Ph.D.,  Columbia  University; 

Professor  Emeiita  of  Sociology. 

Pineda,  Hugo  (1959),  BA,  The  Geoige  Washington  Univeisity;  MA, 

American  Univeisity;  Ph.M.,  PhD.,  The  Geoige  Washing(Dn  Univeisity; 

Professor  Emeiitus  of  Language  and  Foreign  Studies. 

Piotrow,  F.  Jackson  (1963),  B.A,  Haverford  College;  B.A,  MA, 

D.  Phil ,  Oxford  University;  Professor  Emeritusoflntemational  Service. 

Preston,  Nathailel  S.  (1961),  AB.,  Boston  Uravasity;  MA,  Univeisity 

of  Peimsylvania;  PhD.,  Princeton  University;  Univeisity  Professor 

Emeritus  of  Gcvemment  and  PiijUc  Administiation. 

Prevots,  Naima  (1967),  B.A,  Brooklyn  College;  MS.,  University  of 

Wisconsin;  PhD.,  Univeisity  of  Soufliem  Cahfcmia;  Professor  Etnerila  of 

Performing  Arte. 

Radner,  Joan  (1971),  AB.,  Radcbflfe  College;  M.A,  PhD.,  rtavarf 

University;  Professor  EmcritB  of  Literature. 

Randall,  Darrdl  D.  (1962X  BA,  Ndjiaska  Wesleyan  University,  MA, 

University  ofNdnaska;  MA.,  Coluni)ia  Uiriveisity;  Fli.D.,The  Unrvereity 

of  Chicago;  Professor  Emeritus  of  btemational  Service. 

Rawnal,  Carol  M.  (1970),  B.A.,  Brooklyn  CoDege;  M.F.A.,  Ohio 

Univeisity;  PhD,  Harvaid  University,  Associate  Professor  Emerita  of  Art 

Reagon,  Bernice  Johnson  ( 1993),  B.A.,  Spelman  College;  PhD.,  Howard 

Univeisity;  Distinguished  Professor  Emoita  of  History. 

Reimann,  Barbara  J.  (1967),  B.S.,  Temple  Univeraty;  M.A,  University 

of  Maryland;  Associate  Professor  Emerita  of  Health  and  Fitness. 

ReiSB,  Howard  R  (1969),  B.AE.,  MAE.,  Polytedmic  InstitUeofNew 

Yorit;  PhD.,  University  of  Maryland;  Professor  Emeritus  of  Physics 


Reynolds,  Sally  Jo  (1965),  B.A,  Univeisity  of  Michigan  MS.L.S., 

Colunina  Univeisity;  Librarian  Emaiteu 

Riley,  Anne  Curtln  (1981),  BA,  Nazareth  College;  M.S.,  Syracuse 

UniveRity;  D.B.A,  The  Geoige  Washiigton  University,  C.PA;  Assistatf 

Professor  Emerita  of  Accounting. 

Roberts,  Jeanne  A.  (1960X  AB.,  Agnes  Scott  College;  M.A,  University 

of  Pennsylvania;  PhD.,  Uiriversity  of  Viiginia;  Professor  Emerita  of 

Literature. 

Rogers,  Joseph  R  (1965),  B.S.,  Univeisity  of  Massachusetts;  M.Ed, 

American  Univeisity;  Assistant  Professor  EmeritusofHeaWi  and  Fitness 

Rosenberg,  Marvin  I.  (1965),  BS.,  U.S.  Naval  Academy;  B.S.,  Naval 

Postgraduate  School;  M.S.,  Purdue  University,  Associate  Professor 

Emeritus  of  Coin)Uter  Science  and  bi&imation  Systems. 

Roseiijiatt,  Hairy  M.(1974),  BS,  MA,  PhD. , The  George  Wadm^ton 

Univeisity,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Mathematics,  Statistics,  and  Compiler 

Science. 

Ross, Bernard  H. (1967),  B.S., Univeisity  ofPfcnnsylvama;  M.A, Ph.D., 

New  Yoik  University,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Public  Administratioa 

Saari,  David  J.  (1973),  B.A,  J.D.,  Univasity  of  Miimesoti;  Professor 

Emeritus  of  Justice,  Law  and  Society. 

Safrlt,  Margaret  J.  (1991),  B.S.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at 

Greensfcoro;  M.&,  PhD.,  Univasity  of  Wisconsin;  Professor  Emerita  of 

Health  and  Fitness. 

S^pr,  Martha  C  (1955),  B.&,  MS,  Uaversity  ofMaiylairi;  PhD.,  The 

Catholic  University  of  Amarica;  Profesor  Emeriti  of  Biology. 

Scfaillkiger,  John  A  (1990),  BA,  Moitmoufli  College;  M.A,  University 

of  IDircis;  M.A.,  PhD.,  University  ofWisconsin  lYofessor  Emeritus  of 

I.anguage  and  Foreign  Studies. 

Schot,  Steven  H.  (1957),  B.S.,  American  Univeisity,  MA,  PhD., 

Univeisity  ofMaiyland;  Professor  Emeritus  ofMathematics  and  Statistics. 

Scfaudze,  GeorgF  C.  (1963),  B.M,  University  ofWisconsin;  PhD,  New 

Yoik  Univeisity,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Performing  Arts. 

Scott,  John  C.  (1957),  B.S.,  Sprii^field  CoDege;  AM,  PhD.,  The 

Univeisity  of  Chicago;  I\ofessor  Emeritus  of  Sociology. 

Scrfoner,  PhiBip  H.  (1970),  BA,  University  of  Cokjradoi  PhD.,  The 

Johns  Hopkins  Univeisity,  Associate  Professor  Emeritus  ofPMosopIty  and 

Religion. 

Seg^Moriey  (1967),  BA,  MA,  San  Francisco  Slate  University,  PhD, 

Claiemont  Graduate  School;  Professor  Bneritus  ofPiilic  Adminislration. 

Segnan,  Romeo  A  (1967),  B.S.,  MS.,  University  of  Turin;  PhD., 

Camegie  Institute  of  Technology,  Professor  Emeiitus  of  Physics. 

Seigle,  Jack  C.  (1963),  B.A,  Llniversity  of  Michigan;  MA,  University  of 

Montana;  Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of  Communicatioa 

Seldin,  Maury  (1965),  B.S.,  M.B.A.,  University  of  California,  Los 

Angeles;  DBA.,  Indiana  Univeisity,  ftofessor  Emeritus  of  Finance  and 

Real  Estate. 

SiegCDthaler,  Juig  K.(1974),  MA,  PKD.,Univeisity  of  Beme;  ftofessor 

Emeritus  of  Sociotogy. 

SfcjtnWi,  Burton  M.  (1974),  AR,  Ph.D.,  Univeisity  of  nUnois;  Professcr 

Emeritus  of  Psydiology. 

Smolka,  Rkhard  G  (1962),  BA.,  MA,  PhD.,  American  Univeisity, 

Univeisity  Professor  Emeritus  of  Public  Administratioa 

Sood,  James  H.  (1975),  B.S.,  Tie  College  of  Wiffiam  and  Maiy,  B.S., 

Univeisity  oflllinois;  MB.  A,  D.BA,  The  Oeoige  Washing  ten  University; 

Professor  Emeritie  of  InlemationBl  Business. 

Springer,  Jr,  Kdbtri  M.  (1974),  B.S.,  U.S.  Military  Academy,  MA, 

Stanford  University;  DBA.,  The  George  Washington  University; 

Associate  Professor  EmeritiB  of  Marketing. 

StahnWUliam  £.(1963),  RA,  MA,Universityof  Marylaral;  PhD.,The 

George  Washington  University,  Associate  Professor  EmeritusofLiteiatUE. 

Striner,  Herbert  (1975),  BA,  MA.,  Rutgers  State  Univasity,  PhD., 

Syracuse  Univeiaty,  Univasity  Professor  Emeritus  of  Finance  and  Real 

Estate. 

Struekns,  Michel  (1971),  BA,  St.  Piene  College;  M.A.,  a  Ignace 

University;  Ph.D.,  American  University,  Professor  Emeritus  of 

Intem^onal  Service 
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Sununerford,  Ben  U  (1950),  B.A.,  M.A.,  American  Univeraty,  Professor 

Emeritus  ot  An 

Sutton,  Ronald  E.  (1973),  RA,  Swartmore  CoOege;  MDiv.,  M.S.T., 

Drew  University,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Communication. 

Taylor,  Henry  &  (1971),  BA,  Uiiiversity  of  Virginia;  M.A,  Hoffins 

College;  Professor  Emeritus  of  Uteratuie. 

Thanh,  Pham  Chi  (1976),  B  Com.,  FtD.,  University  of  New  South 

Wales;  Professor  Emeritus  of  Economics. 

IMMKfa,  Arnold  S.  (1972),  LLB.,  J.D.,  New  Eiigland  School  of  Uw; 

VLA,  Ph.D  ,  Prmoeton  Univeisity;  Professor  Emeritus  of  Justice,  Law  and 

Society 

Van  der  Sbct,  Austin  (1946X  BA,  MA,  Univeraty  of  Kansas;  PhD., 

Itniversitv'  of  Pennsvlvania;  Professor  Emeritus  of  Sociok^. 

VilAazi,  .\bsoJoiTi' U  (1965),  B.A,  PKD,  Uraversity  of  NatiJ;  MA., 

Haitfoid  Seminary  Fourdation;  MA.,  Trinity  College;  Professor  Emeritus 

of  litemational  Service  and  Antfnopology. 

VrenkB,  EUzabcth  A  (1967),  RM.,  Univeraty  of  Ab  Pacific;  M.M., 

Nordiwestem  University;  Professor  Emerita  of  Pertbrming  Arts. 

WaUcer,  Mlilcdge  P.  (1960),  B.A,  WiUiams  College;  MA,  PhD., 

Univemty  of  California,  BeAeley;  Professor  Emeritus  of  bitematknal 

Service  and  Government  and  Pii>bc  Administratioii 

Waterhouse,  Ricfaard  V.  (1963),  B.A,  MA,  Oxford  Lhriveiaty,  Ph.D., 

The  Cadiohc  Univereity  of  America;  Professor  Emeritus  of  Hiysics. 

Waten,  Paul  F.  (1 965),  B.S. ,  Univarsity  of  Scranton;  PhD.,  Rutgers  State 

Lhriveraty,  Professor  Emoitus  of  Chernislry. 

Weaver,  James  H.  (1963X  B.S,  BA.,  Univeisit)  of  Artensas;  PhD., 

University  of  C!)klaboma;  Professor  Emeritus  of  Economics- 

Weiner,  Ronald  L  (1972),  B.A,  University  ofMaryland;  M.&  W,  Howard 

UniveRity;  D.S.  W,  University  ofMaryhnl;  Professor  Emeritus  of  Justice, 

Law  anl  Society. 


White,  Charles  S.  J.  (1971),  B  A,  Univeisity  of  Wisconsin;  M.A., 

University  of  the  Americas;  MA,  PhD.,  The  University  of  Chicago, 

Profess*!  Emeritus  of  Philosophy  and  Religion. 

White,  John  A.  (1966),  B.A.,  Oberlin  College;  M.S.,  PhD.,  Yale 

I  Jniveisity,  Professor  EmeritiK  of  Physics. 

Whitfidd,  Ralph  (1961),  B  A.,  Atlantic  CTiristian  College;  MA., 

Univeisity  of  North  Carolina;  E4D.,  Uiiveisity  of  Maryland;  Professor 

Emeritus  of  Education. 

Wibon,  Larman  C.  (1968),  B.A,  Nebraska  State  Umversity;  MA., 

PhD.,  University  of  Maryland;  Professor  Emeritus  of  International 

Service. 

Wotbon,  Lewis  W.  (1969),  RA,  DaitmoiA  Collie;  MS ,  Cohnribia 

University;  MA,  Harvard  University;  Professor  Emeritus  of 

Communicatxm. 

Wythe,  Zoe  (1948),  B.A,  M.A,  The  George  Washington  University; 

Associate  Professor  Emerita  of  Langui^e  and  Foreign  Studies. 

Yamaudii,  Joanne  S.  (1970),  B.A,  Goucher  CoDege;  M.A,  Columbia 

University;  PhD.,  Northwestern  University;  Professor  Emerita  of 

Commuricatjoa 

Zapatk^  Francis  E.  (1959),  AR,  FcnJham  University;  M.A,  Trinity 

College;  PhD.TheCaftiolic  Univeisity  <i"  America;  Professor  Emeritus  of 

Lileratuie. 

Zaudcro;  DonaMG  (1970),  B.S,  The  Ohio  State  Univeisity;  MA,  Kent 

State  I'nversity;  PhD.,  Indiana  Univeisity;  Associate  Professor  Emeritus 

of  Pub  he  Admimsnatioa 

Zelle,  Ann  ( 1982),  B.A. ,  Mount  Holyoke  College;  M.A ,  Pi^B  XD  histihte; 

Associate  Professor  Emerita  oTCommunicatioa 

Zich,  Jonne  A.  (1983X  AR,  Washington  University,  M.S,  Columbia 

Univeisity,  Law  Liitaiian  Emaita. 
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Abbey,  Jr,  Robert  F.  (1999),  B.A.,  B.S.,  MA,  University  of  Oregwi; 

M.PA.,  D.P.A,  Univeisity  of  Southern  CaUfonia;  M.S.,  Hi.D.,  Colorado 

StateUniveisity,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  ofPubKc  Admimsliationand 

Policy. 

Adams,  Chrstopher  (2005),  B.A.,  Iowa  State  University;  M.A., 

University  of  New  Orleans;  Lecturer  of  CommunicatiorL 

Adims,  Luanne  (1995),  B.  A,  PhX).,  The  Caflx)lic  University  of  Amoica; 

Professorial  Lecturer  of  Education,  Teaching  and  Healfii. 

Adkins,  Thersa  (2005),  BA,  ^Iman  Collegp;  MA,  University  of 

Soufli  Florida.  Lecturer  of  liducation,  Teaching  and  Healfli 

Albergo,  Paul  (2000),  B.A.,  Oeoigetown  University,  M.A.,  Boston 

Colkg^  At^unct  Associate  Professor  of  Comniinication 

Alfcrd,  Delcso  Washln^on  (2005X  B.S.,  Southern  Universty  A&M 

College;  J.D.,  Soufliem  University  Law  Certer,  LL.M,  Georgetown 

University,  l,ectuiBr  of  Arthropology 

Alkn,  Winston  (2004),  BA.,  Univeisify  of  Siena  Leone;  MS.,  Ph.D., 

University  ofPennsylvania;  Professorial  LectureroflntematiorBl  Service. 

Allison,  Linda  (1991),  B.&,  bidiaiia  University,  MM.,  Univeisity  of 

WaAington;  Lecturer  of  ftrfoiming  Arts. 

Alnuuakin,  Badricfa  (2003),  BA,  Univeisity  of  Damascus;  Lecturer  of 

Language  and  Foreign  Stidies. 

Abnikabhai,  Raja  (2005),  BSc.,  M.Sc.,  Idaho  Slate  Univeisity,  PhD., 

Howard  Uiuvereity,  Professorial  Lecturer  of  Computer  Science,  Audio 

Technology  and  Physics. 

AK,  Sarah  (2005),  BS.,  The  Ohio  State  Univeisity,  MS.,  The  Johns 

Hopkins  Univeisily,  Lectiier  of  Finance  and  Real  Estate. 

AKanz,  M.  Oemencia  (1997),  BA,  MA.,  Uiriveisity  of  Maryland; 

Ph-D.,  The  Cafliolic  University  of  America;  Professorial  Lectuier  of 

Language  and  Foreign  Studies. 

Anderson,  John  James  (2005),  B.FA,  Iowa  Slate  University,  M.EA, 

American  University,  Lecturer  of  CcmmunicatiDn 

Andloii,  Lisa  (1999),  B.A,  American  Univeisity,  LecUDB-  of  Langiage 

and  Foreign  Studies. 

Androus,  Zadiary  T.  (2004),  BJK.,  M.A.,  University  of  Montana; 

Lecturer  of  Anflnopology. 

Annexsteln,  LsUe  T.  (2002),  RA,  Swartonore  CoUege;  J.D.,  Univeisity 

of  Cabfomia,  Berkeley,  Lecturer  of  Govenaneit 

Appleby,  Gordon  (2003),  BA,  Middlebury  College;  MA,  PhD., 

Stanford  University,  Adjunct  Professar  of  International  Service. 

AniDur,  Frank  J.  (1999),  BA,  Saint  Louis  University;  MS,  State 

University  ofNew  York  at  BinghamtDii;  RiD.,  Geoige  Mason  Univeisity, 

Professorial  Lecturer  of  Management 

Arthur,  Stephanie  Jan  (2004),  Lecturer  of  Education,  Teaching  and 

Health. 

Ashdown,  Shdla  E.  (2005),  B.A,  The  Geoige  Waslm^ton  University, 

Lecturer  of  Literature. 

Askarinam,  Karen  R.  (2004),  Lecturer  of  Literature. 

Ata,  Jorge  G  (1996),  B.A,  MA,  MA,  Geoige  Mason  University, 

Lecturer  of  Lai^uage  and  Foreign  Studies. 

Aubourg,  Rene  (2005),  MRA.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Indiana  University, 

Professorial  Lecturer  of  Piibc  Admiiistiation  and  Policy. 

Aucteno,Elizabeth(2005),BA,UniveisityofNoi4i  Carolina;  Lecturerof 

Language  and  Foreign  Stulies. 

Augustine,  Stephen  (2004),  B.S.,  GeoiBe  Mason  Univasity,  M.S., 

National  Univtrsity,  MS.,  American  University;  l^ectmer  of  Computer 

Science,  Audio  Technology,  and  Fhjsics. 

Auten,  Janet  G  ( 1 99 1),  R  A ,  UnivERity  ofMichigan;  MA ,  University  of 

Missouri;  MA,  PhD.,  Bowling  Green  State  University;  Professorial 

Lecturer  of  Literature. 


Avery,  Cheryl  L  (2003),  B.S,  District  of  Columbia  Teachers  College; 

Lecturer  of  Education,  Teaching  and  Healtti. 

Awad,  Mubarak  E.  (1992),  BA,  Bhifflon  College;  MS.,  St  Fiancis 

College;  PhD.,  Intranational  Giaduale  School,  St  Louis;  Professorial 

Lectuier  of  IntenBtional  Service. 

Badowski,  Gnuyna  (2003),  BS,  MA,  PhD.,  Wayne  State  Univeisity, 

Lectuier  of  Mathematics  and  Statistics. 

Baird,  Dana  Michek  (2005),  B.S.,  Radford  University;  Lectura  of 

Education,  Teaching  and  Healdi. 

Baldwin,  Legrande  (2006X  BA,  MA,  Federal  City  Colle^;  Lecturerof 

Education,  Teaching  and  Healflx 

Ball,  John  Christopher  (2005),  BS.,  Cumbaland  Colkge;  MS.,  Fh.D., 

Univosity  of  Keitucky,  Professorial  Lecturer  of  Chemistry. 

Ballancc,  TifTany  S.  (2006),  BA,  Univeisity  of  Noifli  Carohm;  MAT, 

American  Univeisity,  Lectuer  of  Language  and  Foreign  Stidies. 

Bangura,  Abdul  K.  (1999),  BA,  MA,  American  University,  Ph.D., 

Howard  University,  Fh.D.,  Georgetown  University,  PhD.,  Univeisity  of 

Maryland,  Baltimore  County;  Scholar-in-Residence  of  International 

Service. 

Barabanshchykova,  Olga  (2006),  Fh.D.,  Kiev  National  Language 

Institute;  Professorial  Lectuier  of  Language  and  Foreign  Studies. 

Barbld-W^^Der,  Aiessia(20QS),  MA.,  Univeisity  ofPalermo;  Lecturerof 

LangiBge  and  Foreign  Studies. 

Baiid,  Gregory  V  (2005),  RSc.,  Rensselaer  Polytedmic  Institute;  MSc., 

Univereity  ofMaiyland;  Lecturer  of  Cotujuter  Science,  Audio  Technology 

and  Physics. 

Barnes,  Jodl  (2005),  BA.,  Univeisity  of  SouA  Carolina;  Lecturer  of 

Anflmpotogy. 

Barr,  Robin  (1997),  B.A.,  Yale  Univeisity;  MA,  Ph.D.,  Harvard 

Llnivosity,  Linguist-in-Residence  of  Language  and  Foreign  Studies. 

Bass,  Jacqueline  (3001),  B.A,  Baylor  University,  MA,  American 

Univeraty,  Professorial  Lecturer  of  Intemational  Service. 

Baumgarten,  Jonathan  (2000),  B.M.,  New  School  of  Music, 

Philadelphia;  MM,  The  Julbard  School;  Musician-in-Residence. 

Bayer,  Joshua  (20Q2),  B.M,  MM,  Cleveland  State  Univetsity,  D.MA, 

Uidveraty  ofMaiyland;  Pix/essorial  Lecturerof Ifefoiraing Aits. 

Beck,  Tobin  (2005),  B.A.,  University  of  Nebraska;  Lecturer  of 

Commmication. 

Beecher,  Eileen  R  (2003),  B.A,  Washington  Univeisity,  MA,  American 

Univeraty,  Lectuer  of  Education,  Teadiing  and  Healdi. 

Beer,  Jenny  E.  (1997),  RA,  Earltom  College;  M.I.A,  School  for 

Intemational  Training;  PhD.,  University  of  California,  Berkeley; 

Professorial  Lectuer  of  InlemationBl  Service. 

Bell,  Kianda  K.  (2002),  B.A,  Univeisity  of  Qtlifomia  Davis;  Lectuer  of 

Sociofcigy. 

Bennett,  Matthew  E.  (2005),  B  A,  J.D.,  University  ofMaryland;  Lectuier 

of  Justice,  I^w  and  Socirty. 

Bergd,  Mark  (1994),  B.A,  Noithwestem  University;  MS.,  Ph.D., 

American  Univeisity,  Lectuer  of  Education,  Teadiing  and  HeaMi. 

Bemer,  LeUa  Gal  (1999),  B.A.,  Hebrew  University,  M.A,  Ph.D.. 

Univasity  of  Cabfomia,  Los  Angeles;  At^unct  Associate  Professor  of 

Philosophy  and  Religion 

Bernstein,  Barbara  (2005),  B.FA,  Rhode  Islairi  School  of  Design;  MA, 

MF.A,  Univeisity  of  New  Mexico;  Professorial  Lectuier  of  Ait 

Bernstein,  Lisa  (2005),  B.A,  Simmons  College;  M.A,  American 

Univeraty,  Lectuer  of  Education,  Teadiing  and  HeaMi. 

Beyo^ikjw,  Kamal  A  (2004),  B.A,  San  Di^o  State  Univeisity,  MA, 

Tufts  University,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Cafifomia,  Berkeley,  Adjunct 

Associate  Professor  of  Oovemment 

Bhalla,  Jennifer  (2006),  B.S.,  Rutgeis  State  University,  MA,  Smitti 

College;  Lecturerof  Ediication,  Teachiig  and  Healdi 
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Bklol-FMva,  Patricia  (2003XBA,  MA,  PUD..  DravBisity  ofMichigaii; 

Adjunct  Professor  of  Public  AdminisliaJion  and  P(.)licy. 

Bkl,  Rene  (1999),  RA.,  ITie  Ohio  State  Universi^,  MA.,  American 

Lfniversity.  I^ecbner  of  Literature. 

Hack,  Daniel  L  (2005),  B.S.,  Soulh  Carolma  Stole  Lhiveisity,  MBA., 

IJnJveraity  of  Soutfi  Caiuhna;  Lecturer  of  Accounting. 

Black,  Mkh^  D.  (2005),  BS.,  Rose-Iiuhnan  Insdlule  of  lechnology, 

M.S.  Uraversity  of  Maryland,  Lecturer  of  Con^juter  Science,  Audio 

Technology  and  Hiysics, 

Blackiran,  Robin  S.  (2005X  BS. ,  LInivereily  ofHartfonl,  MS. ,  The  Johns 

Mopkins  I'nivetsity;  Lecturer  of  Education,  Teaching  and  HeallK 

Blandln,  Nanette  M.  (2005),  RA,  University  of  C^hfoniia;  MPA, 

Univei^ty  of  Soutfiem  Cahfonna;  Lecturer  of  Public  Administiation  and 

Policy 

Blkr,  Willjam  M.  (2006)  B.  A,  UHgh  Univeisity;  J.D.,  The  Univwsity  of 

CTiicago;  Professorial  Lectuter  of  Justice,  Law  and  Society. 

Bogar,  Thomas  A  (2005),  RA,  MA.,  University  of  Maryland;  PhD, 

Lxuisiana  State  LHiiveisity,  Professorial  Lecturer  of  Education,  Teaching 

and  Health 

Bogle,  Gary  (2005),  BA,  University  of  CaHfomia;  MA,  University  of 

nhnois;  MS.,  Marymount  Univeisity,  Lectirer  oflnfonnation  Technology 

BoUing-May,  Joan  (2000),  RA,  Emory  and  Henry  College;  MM., 

Llniversity  of  Maryland;  Piufessorial  Lecturer  of  Performing  Arts. 

Booker,  T.  Hoy  (1994),B.S.,  Uni\ereity  of  Notre  Dame;  PhD.,  American 

Lhiiveisity,  Professorial  Lecturer  of  Mafliematics  and  Statistics. 

Bota,  Adrian  (2005),  M.F.A.,  Temple  University;  Lecturer  of 

Communicatioa 

Bowks,  Doug  (2002),  BA,  Roanoke  College;  M.M,  The  Catholic 

University  of  America;  Professorial  Lecturer  of  Performing  Aits. 

Boyer,  Melissa(2004),  MA,  The  Pennsylvania  State  Univeisity,  Lecturer 

of  Literature. 

Brady,  Brock  (2000),  BA,  Reed  College;  BA,  MA,  Portland  State 

Univeisity,  Lecturer  of  Language  and  Foreign  Studies. 

Brannon,  Kyle  A  (2002),  BA,  The  Pennsylvania  State  Univasity, 

Professorial  Lecturer  of  Communication. 

Bravo-Cubillaa,  Maria  Jose  (2005X  MA,  Univeisity  of  Cade;  Lecturer 

of  Language  and  Foreign  Studies. 

Brazzci,  John  M  (1995),  BA,  B.BA,  Texas  A&M  Umveisity,  MS., 

American  University,  PtD.,  Tulane  Univeisity,  ftofessorial  Lecturer  of 

Public  Administiation  and  Policy. 

Brewer,  Sarah  E.  (2000),  BA,  Eckeid  Collie;  Professorial  Lecturer  of 

Oovemment 

Brockman,  Joshua  (2006),  BA,  Amherst  College;  MS.,  Coluniia 

University,  Lecturer  of  Communicatioa 

Bullen,  Mary  Jane  (2001),  B.S.,  Univeisity  of  Houston;  M.S.O.D., 

American  Uravereity,  Lecturer  of  Public  Adumiisliation  and  Policy. 

Buhnus,  Birscn  (2004),  BA,  Hacettepe  Umversity;  MA,  Bilkent 

Univeisity,  MA,  State  Univeisity  of  Binghamton;  Lecturer  of  Language 

and  Foreign  Studies. 

Bunnell,  Thomas  (1999),  BA,  University  ofOregon;  MFA.,  American 

Univeisity,  Professorial  Lecttierof  Ait 

BurgJisrdt,JodyZ.(20a5),B.S.,TayloTUnivereity,LectuiCTofLanguage 

and  Foreign  Studies. 

Burke,  Brigid  (2005),  BA.,  Umversity  of  Illinois;  EdM.,  Harvard 

Univeisity,  PkD. ,  The  Pennsylvania  Stat  Univeisity,  Professorial  Lecturer 

of  Education,  Teaching  and  HeaUL 

Burion,  Tania  (2006),  MA,  PhD.,  State  Umveisity  of  New  York; 

Professorial  Lecturer  of  Language  and  Foreign  Studies. 

Busse,  Gregory  D.  (2003),  BA,  Tulane  University,  MA,  American 

Univeisity,  Psychologist-in-Residence. 

Buyuksahin,  Bahattin  (20OOX  BA,  Ankara  Univeisity,  MA,  PhD., 

American  Univeisity,  Professorial  Lecturer  ofMafiiematics  and  Statistics. 

Caiccdo,  Claudia  (2005),  B.A,  Lhuveisity  of  Massachusetts;  MA., 

InstitutD  Caro  y  Cuervt>,  Lecturer  of  Language  and  Foreign  Studies. 

Caltagirone,  Lorenzo  (2002),  B.S.,  Drexel  University,  MA.,  New  York 

University,  Lecturer  of  Language  and  Foreign  Studies. 


Camenn,  ScoM  (2008),  RM.E,  bidiana  University,  MM,  Univerrity  of 

Maryland;  Ixclxoerof  Pcrlbrming  Arts 

CannoD-Brown,  Sandra  J.  (2003),  RA.,  American  University; 

Professorial  lecturer  of  ComniinicatHia 

Carberry,  Mkrhad  (2005),  RS.,  Manhattan  Colfege;  MB  A,  Columbia 

Univeisity,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Maiketing. 

Carey,  Daniel  M  (20O4),  RS.,  Univeisity  of  Ktntucky,  MS.,  Geoigia 

State  Univeisity,  Lecturer  of  Accounting 

Carlborg,  Sonja  fX  (3003),  BA,  Knox  College;  MFA,  Noifliwstera 

Univeisity,  Professorial  Lecturer  of  Perf<rming  Aite. 

Carmkfaael,  Auitra  M.  (2005),  B.  A  .University  of  Cahfoima;  M.RA, 

American  University,  Lecturer  of  International  Business. 

Cames,  Michelle  M  (3003),  RA,  Pmdue  University,  MA.,  Roosevelt 

Univeisity,  l^ectuier  of  Anthropology 

Carr-Hawkins,  Rebecca  (2004),  BA,  Hollins  College;  PhD.,  Bryn 

Mawr  College,  Scholar-in-Rcsklence  of  Philosophy  and  Rdigioa 

Cash,  Seven  (2006),  AB.,  Vassar  College,  J.D.,  Yale  Univeisity; 

Professorial  Lecturer  of  Government 

Castelh,  Akxandcr  F.  (2005),  BS ,  Washington  and  Lee  Univeisity; 

l^ecturer  of  Accounting. 

Cavella,  Christina  (2005),  BA,  Arcadia  University,  MA,  Amencan 

Univeisily,  Lecturer  of  Language  and  Foreign  Studies. 

Chang,  Hsiujane  (1997),  BA,  Fu-jen  University,  MA.,  Soochow 

Univeisity,  Lecturer  of  Language  and  Foreign  Studies. 

Charon,  Mare  (2005),  B.BA,  Emoiy  Uniwrsity,  MBA.;  Vnianova 

Univeisity,  Professorial  Lecturer  of  Pubbc  Administration  and  Policy. 

Chatteijee,  Usasi  (1981),  BA,  MA,  Univeisity  of  Kent,  Cantobiny, 

PhD.,  McOin  University,  Professorial  Lecturer  of  Language  and  Foreign 
Studies. 

Chen,  Alice  (2006),  B.S.,  Univasity  of  CaUfomia,  Beikeley,  PhD., 

Univeisity  of  San  Diego;  Professorial  Lecturer  of  Biology. 

Chenii^enko,  CHena  (2005),  RA,  Beloit  Collie,  MA.,  Princeton 

Univeisky,  Lecturer  of  Language  and  Foreign  Studies. 

Clark,  MaiT  D.  (2006),  B.S.,  Kettering  University;  MS.,  Howard 

Univeisity,  PhD.,  American  LSriveisily;  Health  Educator-in-Residence  of 

Educaticn,  Teaching  and  HeaUi 

aemenls,  Joseph  tt  (1999),  RS,  MS.,  PhD ,  Univeisity  of  Maiybnd, 

Eialtimoie  County;  Professorial  Lecturer  of  Mathematics  and  Statistics. 

Cloonan,  Mary  K.  (3001),  B.S.,  Nazareth  College  of  Rochester,  MFA., 

Syracuse  Umversity,  Professorial  Lecturer  of  Art 

Cohen,  Barbara  (2008),  B.S.,  University  ofMary  land  College  Parte;  M.S., 

American  Univeisity,  Lecturer  of  Education,  Teaching  and  Health 

Cohen,  Lynn  Csrol  (2003),  B.A,  M.A,  Univeisity  of  Pittsburgh; 

Professorial  Lecturer  of  Education,  Teaching  and  Healdi 

CoH)ert,KIly  (2004XRa,  Fiosfljurg  State  University,  MF.A., Univeisity 

of  Delaware;  Professorial  Lecturer  of  Ait 

Connelly  Jr,  Robert  B.  (2000X  B  A  ,  Colgate  University;  MFA., 

American  University,  Professorial  Lecturer  of  Communication 

Copson,  Raymond  W.  (2000),  B.A.,  Ph.D.,  Tl«  Johns  Hopkins 

LIniveisity,  Professorial  Lecturer  of  Intemational  Service. 

Corlett,  Jessica  L  (2005),  B.A,  Tufts  University;  MA,  American 

Univeisily,  Lectuio-  of  Intetnalioaal  Service. 

Creightan,  Juha  R  (2005X  B.S.,  Fashion  histitufc  ofTechnokjgy,  MRA, 

American  University,  Lecturer  of  Accounting  and  Taxahoa 

Crewson,  Philip  E.  (1994),  RS.,  MPA,  hidiana  Univeisity,  PhD., 

American  University;  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Public 

Administration  and  Policy. 

Crodtei;  John  P.  (30O5X  B.A,  Columbia  College;  MS.,  The  Ohio  State 

Univeisity,  Lecturer  of  Education,  Teaching  and  HeaUi. 

Dahleni,  Karen  (2006),  BA,  Furman  Univeraty,  M.S.,  Ameican 

Univeisity,  Lecturer  of  Public  Administntion  and  Ibhcy. 

Dargan,  Kyle  G.  (2005X  BA,  Univeisity  of  Viiginia;  MFA,  faidiaiia 

Univeisity;  Poetry  \Wter-in-Residence  of  Literature: 

Dariani,  Fatcma  E.  (2002),  B  A ,  Americaii  University,  J.D. ,  Washington 

College  of  Law  of  American  University,  Lecturer  of  Literature 
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Davidson,  D.  Krk (2005),  RA.,  Princeton  Umvosity,  MBA,  Harvari 

University;  PhD.,  GoMen  Gate  Utniversity,  Professcprial  Lecturer  of 

Management 

IhrvB,  Ansefana  (2006),  B.S.,  University  ofNew  Mexico;  MA.,  Norfiem 

Arizona  Univeisity,  E4D.,  The  Pennsylvania  St«e  University,  Lecti»er  of 

Goverament 

Davis,  Stephen  H.  (1995),  BA,  Lincoln  Univeraty,  M.B. A,  American 

UniwTsity,  J.  D.,  The  Geoige  Washington  Umvosity,  Professorial  Lecturer 

of  Iilemational  Business. 

Davfeon,  EUzdicth  (3006),  AB.,  Dartmoulh College;  MA, University  of 

Sydney,  Lectuier  of  Communicatioa 

be  AUende,  Veronica  (20O4),  Licoiciatuia,  Universidad  de  las  Americas 

Puebla;  MA,  PhD.,  The  Ohio  Stale  Univereity,  Professorial  Lecturer  of 

Finance. 

Decb,  Marius  K.  (1997),  B.A,  MA.,  American  Univeisity,  Ldtanon; 

PhD. ,  Oxford  Univereity,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Intefnatjonal  Service. 

De  Foranti,  Margot  E.  (2005),  BA,  Harvad  Univeraty,  MA,  Yak 

Univeisity,  J.D.,  Loyola  Univeisity,  Lecturer  of  Mucation  Teaching  and 

Health 

Del  Mar,  Anthony  (2000),  RS.,  MS.,  Mytechnic  Institute  of  Bnaoklyn; 

Lecturer  of  Finance  and  Real  Estate. 

Deluca,  Mario  J.  (2005),  RS.,  Noifteastem  Univeisity,  J.D.,  Suffolk 

University,  LLM.,  Boston  Univeisity,  Lectuier  of  Accounting  and 

Taxatioa 

Denirkan,  Elvan  (2002),  BA.,  Dokuz  Eylul  UniveRity,  Lecturer  of 

Education,  Teaching  and  Healtfi 

Dennis,  Gaiy  L.  (2005),  BA,  Aitansas  Tech  University,  MA,  M.&, 

PhD.,  Umversity  of  Louisville;  A^unct  Associate  Professor  of  Justice, 

Law  and  Society. 

I>rbi,  Mobancd  (2003),  B.  A,  Gaiyaunis  Univeisity,  MA  ,Univeraty  of 

Colorado;  Lectuier  of  Language  and  Foreign  Studies. 

De  Sentis,  Akssandra  Guinand  (2004X  RA,  Seton  Hall  University, 

M.BA.,  Rutgos  Stale  University,  Lecturer  of  Language  and  Foreign 

Studies. 

Devlto,  Mark  (2005),  B  A,  Canisius  College;  Lecturer  of  Communicatioa 

DiBeOa,  Roberto  (2003),  BA,  Hartwick  College;  J.D.,  Peppenhne 

UnivBisity,  Lectuier  of  Justice,  Law  and  Society 

Dicbins,  Jams  C.  (3003)  B.S.,  MS,  The  Univeisity  of  the  District  of 

Colunbia;  Lectuier  of  Mathematics  and  Statistics. 

Docherty,  Bonnie  (2005),  BA,  JD.,  Harvaid  Univeisity,  Professorial 

Lecturer  of  Inteniational  Service. 

DiGiovanni,  Karen  (2002)  BA,  Univeisity  of  Massachusetts;  M.S., 

Simmons  Graduate  School;  Professorial  Lectuier  of  Education,  Teaching 

and  Health 

Donlirowski,  Jin  J.  (2004),  RS.  ,GeoigelDwn  University,  MS,  American 

University,  MS.,  The  Catholic  University  of  America;  Lecturer  of 

Education,  Teaching  and  Healdi. 

DonaUson,  Scott  (1998),  B.S.,  U.S.  Naval  Academy,  MS.,  Uraveisity  of 

Soufiiem  CaHfcmia;  Professorial  Lectuier  of  Infoimation  Technology. 

Dorworth,  David  (2004),  AR,  West  Vnginia  University,  MS,  Maishall 

Univeisity,  Lecturer  of  Justice,  Law  and  Society 

Dovwly,  Calenttala  Sandra  (2005),  RA.,  Tenyle  Univeisity,  Univereity  of 

Pennsylvania;  Lecturer  of  Anflnopotogy. 

Dowell,  Pat  (I99S),  RA,  Rice  Univeisity,  Adjunct  AssociatB  Prcfessorof 

Communicalion. 

Downey-Vanover,  Jeanne  (1991),  RA,  West  Chester  State  College; 

MA,  PhD.,  Univeisity  of  Maryland;  Professorial  Lecturer  of  Language 

and  Foreign  Studies. 

Doyfc,  Bridget  E.  (20O5),  BA  Baldwin  WWIace  CoDege;  MEd,  tohn 

Canoll  LVniveisity,  Lectwer  of  Education,  Teadnng  and  Ifeahh 

Doyle,  Hope  (2000),  BA,  Rulgeis  Stale  Univeisity,  MA.,  PhD.,  The 

Univeisity  of  Texas  at  Austin;  Professorial  Lectuier  of  Language  and 

Foreign  Studies 

Doyle,  Jans  M.  ( 1999),  B  A.,  State  Umversity  ofNesv  York;  Lecturer  of 

Maiketing. 


Dugas,  Dawn  M.  (2006),  B.A,  Univeisity  of  Wisconsin  -  Madison; 

Lectuier  of  Education,  Teaching  and  Healdi 

Dundffi,  Katherine(2003),B.S.,K£eneStateConege,  MA,  Umvosity  of 

Massachusetts,  Boston;  Lecturer  of  Education,  Teaching  and  Health 

Dweik,  Bashir  M.  (1999),  B.A,  Bethldiem  Univeisity,  MA,  Hi.D., 

American  Univeisity,  Lectuer  of  Matematics  and  Statistics 

Eckel,  WilUani  (IS^,  B  S.,  The  Geoige  Washington  Univeisity,  M.S., 

American  Univasity,  MS.,  American  Univeisity,  Lecturer  of  Bidogy. 

Eckhtrdt,  Robert  B.  (3005X  BA,  AmericanUniversity,  Lecturerof  Art. 

Ederheimer,  Joshua  A  (1998),  BA,  American  Uravereity,  M.&,  The 

Johns  Hopkins  University,  Professorial  Lecturer  of  Justice,  Law,  and 

Society 

Edmonds,  Luda  (1988),  B  S.,  City  Collie  of  New  Yoik;  MS.W., 

Columbia  Univeisity;  Ph.D.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 

Lecturer  of  Public  Admiiii station  and  Pohcy. 

Eldridge,  Joseph  T.  (1997),  BA,  Terasssee  Wesleyan  College;  MA, 

Southern  Methodist  Umveisity,  M.A,  American  Univeisity,  Lecturerof 

Intematianal  Services. 

Elkorm,  Joslane  (3003)  BA,  Umversity  of  Lyon;  MA,  Univasity  of 

Paris,  Sorfaonne;  Lecturer  of  Language  and  Foreign  Studies. 

Elvin6R»naHD(1997),BA,Stanfafd  College;  MA,  The  Univeisity  of 

Chicago;  M.J.,  Uiiiversity  of  California,  Berkeley,  A^unct  Professor  of 

Commmicatioa 

EngoZDgo  Mba,  Leopokl  (3005),  MA.,  Omar  Bongo  University,  Lecturer 

ofEccnomics. 

Enckaon,  Kristine  (2003),  B.S.,  Geoige  Mason  Univeisity,  MA,  PhD., 

American  Univeisity,  Professorial  Lecturerof  Psjchology 

Ernst,  Kelly  MltheDe  (3003),  B  A,  University  ofNoitfi  Texas;  Lectuer  of 

Anfliicpology 

Espada,  Lynda  (2004),  B.A,  Norfli  Carolina  State  Univeisity,  Lectiaer  of 

Education,  Teaching  and  Healfii 

Evans,  Timothy  Q.  (2006X  BA,  Haivaid  Univasity,  MPA,  Princeton 

Uni verity,  J.D.,  Coindl  Univeisity,  Lecturer  of  Qovemmert. 

Everett,  Jeffrey  S.  (2005),  BA,  American  Univeisity  M.A,  Sdiool  of 

Visual  Arts;  Lectuer  of  Art 

Fabed,  Charbd  T.  (20O2),  B.S.E.E.,  University  of  the  District  of 

Colmrfria;  MSEE,  Geoige  Mason  Umveisity,  Lecturer  of  Compder 

Science,  Audio  Technology  and  Hiysics. 

Farasy,  Thomas  (3002),  B.SBA,  St  Louis  Univeisity,  Lecturer  of 

Finance  and  Real  Estate. 

Faria,  Jose  (3005),  RS,  Universidad  Catolica  Andres  BeUo  Caiacas; 

M.S.,  Hi.D.,Llni\eisity  of  Maryland,  Professorial  Lectuier  rflnfonnatixi 

Technok)gy. 

Fateh,  Hossein  (1995),  BRA,  Is&hau  Univeisity,  MS.,  The  Geoige 

Washiigton  Univeisity,  PhD.,  Geoige  Mason  Lhrivosity,  Professotial 

Lectuier  of  Madiematics  and  Statistics. 

Fawcctt,  CaroUne  S.  (1998),  RA,  Univeisity  of  New  Mexia^  MA, 

American  Univeisity,  PhD.,  The  Johns  Hopkins  Univeisity,  Professonal 

Lectuier  of  Inteimtiona]  Seivice. 

Fernandez,  Jun  (3005),  B.S,  Universidad  Naciona]  Autonoma  de 

Mexico;  B.A,  California  Stale  University,  Fresno;  M.A,  The  Johns 

Hopkins  University,  Lecturer  of  Comminicatioo. 

Finland,  Gkn  W.  (3005),  ABJ.,  The  Univeisity  of  Georgia;  Lectuer  of 

Literature. 

Finn,  Jeffrey  A  (1983),  BA,  Univeisity  of  Michigan;  MA,  American 

University,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Communication. 

FioriDo,  Daniel  (1996),  RA,  Younggtown  State  Univeisity,  MA,  PhD., 

The  Jchns  Hopkiis  Univeisity,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Goveinment 

Fiortto,  Jeffoey  M. (3005),  RS., Can^jbel!  Univasity,  MS,  American 

Univeraty,  Lectuer  of  Intemational  Service. 

FBhel,  John  T.  (1999),  AR,  Daitmoufli  College;  MA,  PhD.,  bidiana 

Lhrivemty  AdjuiEt  Professor  of  Interaationa]  Service. 

Fishel,  Sharon  (1992X  R.FA.,  Univeisity  of  Hartford;  MFA,  City 

Univasity  of  New  Yoik;  MA,  New  "Vbii  Univasity;  Adjinct  Associ^ 

Professor  of  Alt 
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Fttch,  Bradford  (1995),  B.A.,  TTk  Johns  Hopkins  Lhriversity,  M  A., 

/Vmerican  I  'niversity.  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Communication. 

Flatley,  Allison  (2000),  B.S.,  M.&,  Miami  University;  Lecturer  of 

Education,  leaching  and  HealflL 

Flenring,  Lauren  E.  (2005)  RS.,  The  Oeose  \\bshington  Univeisity, 

I  .ectiier  of  Hulosophy  and  Religion. 

Flewelkn,  Kathryn  Murray  (2006),  MS.O.D.,  Amoican  Univeraty; 

l.ectu«r  of  I\ibhc  AdmmisliBtion  and  R)licy 

Fobom,  George  A.  (2006),  B.  A,  Ameiictn  University,  M.  A.,  lAiiversity 

of  South  Can>lina,  Ph.D.,  The  Johns  Hopkins  I 'niversity,  Professorial 

Lectirer  of  International  Service. 

Fonolkraa,  Marta  (2005),  B.A.,  I'niversitat  de  Barcelona;  M.A., 

Univositat  AutDnoma  de  Bovelona;  Lecturer  of  Language  and  Foreign 

Studies. 

Ford,  Alan  Mill<r  (1990),  RA.,  Swaitonore  College;  MS.,  American 

Universily,  IjectuierofComputerScienoe,Ai»lioTechnok)gy  and  Physics. 

Foster,  Stephank  (2005),  B  A.,  Univeisity  of  Ckliforaia;  MR.P.,  Cornell 

University,  J.D.,  Uiriveisity  of  Pennsylvania.  Professorial  Lecturer  of 

Govenment 

Foi,  AJan  K.  (2005),  B.S.,  Georgetown  University,  MA.,  Ph.D., 

University  of  Michigan;  Professorial  Lecturer  of  Economics 

Fox,  James  (2005),  B.S.,  University  of  Marylani;  Lecturer  of  Education, 

Teaching  and  Health. 

Francis,  Joyce  L.  (1993),  B.S,  Kansas  State  Univeisity,  M.A.,  Sdxwl  for 

International  Training,  World  Learning;  Ph.D.,  American  University, 

Lecturer  of  Intemational  Service. 

FreeditBin,  Jamie  K.  (2003),  as. ,  Univasity  ofMaryland;  MA,  Westem 

Maryland  College;  Lecturer  of  Education,  Teaching  and  Healfii. 

Frengel,  Elizabeth  A.  (2005),  BA,  MilleisvUle  University,  MA., 

American  Univeraty,  Lecturer  of  Literature. 

Fucito,  Lisa  M  (2005),  RA,  Boston  CoDegp;  Lecturer  of  Psycbotogy. 

Fyock,  Jack  (2004),  B.A,  Randolph-Macon  CoBege;  MA,  Ph.D., 

University  ofMaryland;  Professorial  Lecturer  ofPublic  Adnmnstiatioa  and 

Policy. 

Gage,  David  (1997),  BA,  Universily  of  Wisconsm;  Ph.D.,  The  Cafljolic 

Utnvetsity  of  America;  Adjtnct  Professor  of  MarisBting. 

Gajdosik,  Jennifer  R.  (1998),  B.A,  American  University;  M.S., 

American  University,  Lecturer  of  Justice,  Law  and  Society. 

Ganek,  Lynne  ftnuwr  (2003),  B.S.,  M.Ed.,  University  of  Pittsburgh; 

Lecturer  of  Education,  Teaching  and  Health. 

Garbcr,  Charics  (1999),  B.A,  Harvard  University;  MA,  M.F.A., 

University  of  Iowa;  Distinguished  Ai^unct  Professor  in  Residence  of 

LifierHture. 

Garcia,  Eloy  B.  (1990),  B.S.,  M.A.,  Georgetown  University; 

Econornist-it>-ResiderEe. 

Garrett,  Richard  S.  (2003X  BA,  MJA,  PhD.,  American  University, 

Professorial  Lecturer  of  Govemmenl 

GartfaoS;  Dou^  F.  (2000),  BA,  PrincetonUniveisity,  PhD,  Tie  Johns 

Hopkins  University,  I^fessorial  Lecturer  of  Intemational  Service. 

Gautbier,  Ashley  (2002),  B.A,  University  of  Massachusetts;  J.D., 

Pqiperdine  Univasity,  Professorial  Lecturo-  of  Communicatioa 

Getty,  Matthew  J.  (30OO),  B.A,  Gettysburg  College;  Lecftaer  of 

Literature. 

Getz,  Noah  (2003),  RM. ,  Oberfai  Conservatory,  M. M. ,  Manhattan  School 

of  Music;  DM.,  Florida  State  University;  Professorial  Lecturer  of 

Performing  Arts. 

Gibbons,  Mlchad  J.  (2001),  BA,  Williams  College;  PkD.,  The  Fielding 

Institute;  Professorial  Lecturo-  of  Sociology. 

Gidlcy  Larson,  Jennifer  Claire  (2004),  RS ,  Humboh  State  University, 

Lecturer  of  Psychology. 

Girava^  Edwanl  U  (3006X  BA,  New  Jersey  City  Univetsity,  MA, 

American  University,  Lecturer  of  Public  Adiiiiiiisliation  and  Policy. 

Gochrke,  Steven  J.  (2004),  B.A,  American  University,  Lecturer  of 

Intemational  Service. 

Goldberg,  Carol  (1998),  BA.,  Umvereity  ofMaryland;  Professorial 

Lectiaerof  Art 


C>>Mhaimier,  Mwilyn  (2004),  B  A  .  MA,  The  George  Wishmgton 

University,  I  xxturer  of  I^ducation,  Teaching  and  Health 

Gorenman,  YuHya(l997),  RMub.,SL  Petctsbiog Conservatory  ofMusic; 

MMus.,  San  Ftarvasco  Conservatory  of  Music,  Musician  in  Residence. 

GrayblS,  Donald  (2001),  BA,  College  of  Wooster,  M.Ed,  Ed.D., 

University  of  Massachusetts;  Professorial  I>ecturer  of  Sociology. 

Grayson,  Sara  (2005),  B.A,  MA,  lialtimore  Hebrew  University, 

Lecturer  of  Ijuigutge  and  Foreign  Studies. 

Greenberg,  Joshua  M.  (2006),  B.A,  The  Johns  Hopkms  Univenity, 

MA,  PhD.,  Comdl  University,  Professmal  I  .ecturer  of  ISstcry. 

Greene,  Nicole  Denlsc  (2005),  BA.,  M.A.,  American  University; 

Protessaial  Lecturer  of  Govemmenl 

Greig,  Barbara  J.  (1990),  M  Ed.,  University  of  Maryland;  PhD., 

American  University,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Public  Adminisbation  and 

Policy. 

Griffin,  Patrick  (1997),  B.S.,  St  Peter's  CoBege;  M.S.,  PhD.,  University 

of  Wisconsin  Milwaukee;  Professorial  Lecturer  of  Govejuiueri 

Grims,  Eric  (2006),  BA,  The  fttmsylvania  State  University,  Lechner  of 

Performing  Arts. 

Grissoii^  Tammajc  (2006),  AS.,  Daytona  Beach  Community  College; 

B.S.,  Univetsity  of  Florida,  MS.,  Florida  State  Univetsity,  Lecturer  of 

Communicatioa 

Gnssinger,  Harvey  (1990X  BA,  New  York  University,  MA,  Indiara 

University;  M.F.A,  American  University,  Professorial  Lecturer  of 

Literature. 

Groves,  Joseph  W.(2001),  B.A,  Georgia  fastiUite  ofTedmotogy,  MDiv., 

Louisville  Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary;  M.PhiL,  RtD.,  Yale 

University,  Adjunct  Professor  of  International  Servi*. 

Guernsey,  Katherioe  (2005),  B.S.,  J.D.,  Ohio  Northern  University, 

Professorial  Lecturer  of  InlenBtiotBl  Service. 

Guibcrt,  Maty  C  (2006),  RA,  Purdue  University,  MA,  American 

University,  Lecturer  of  Language  and  Foreign  Studies. 

GuUno,  Allegra  (2003),  B  A,  University  of  Virginia  at  Wise;  Lechner  of 

Educaticn,  Teaching  and  Health 

Gurabrewicz,  JeniiferC.  (2001),  B.A,  B.A,  AitErican  University,  J.D., 

Washington  College  of  Law  of  American  University,  Professorial  Lecturer 

of  Justice,  Law  and  Society. 

Gurel,  Ozge  (2005),  B  A.,  Bogazici  University;  MS.,  ViUanova 

University,  Lecturer  of  Psychotogy. 

Gumey,  Rebecca  M.  (2003),  BA,  American  Uiiversity,  MA,  Tykr 

School  of  Art;  Professorial  Lecturer  of  Art 

Gutenberg  Susan  R  (3005),  B.A,  University  of  California;  MA,  The 

University  of  Chicago;  M.A.,  American  University;  Lecturer  of 

Communicatioa 

Gutfeld,  Rose  (1998),  B.A.,  Cornell  University;  Lecturer  of 

Communicatioa 

Hafez,  Zakir  (2005),  LL^,  M.C.L..The  International  Islamic  Univetsity 

of  Malaysa;  LL.M,  S.J.D.,  The  George  Washington  University, 

Professorial  Lecturer  of  International  Service. 

Haldetnan,  Katberine  L.  (1997),  B.A,  The  George  Washington 

University,  M.  Health  Ed.,  George  Mason  Unrversity;  Lecturer  of 

Education,  Teaching  and  HeaUt 

HaDward,  Maia  Carter  (2006),  RA,  Univasity  of  Richmond;  lecturer 

of  Intermtional  Service. 

Hanttnt,  Anne  Marie  (2004),  B.S.,  University  of  EByton;  Lecturer  of 

Language  and  Forogn  Studie& 

Haner,  Lee  (2006),  B.FA,  Cabfomia  Coflege  of  Arts  an!  Crafls;  MJ.A, 

Maryland  Institute  CoD^e  of  Art;  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Art 

Hansch,  Steve  (2003),  B.A.,  Stanford  University,  M.RH.,  Boston 

University,  Professorial  Lecturer  of  Intermtional  Service. 

Harding  Carolyn  (2004),  RA,  Svwset  Briar  College;  MA,  Middlebury 

College,  I  .ecturer  of  Language  and  Foreign  Studies. 

Harshe,  Shelley  G  (2000),  BA,  CaHfotnia  State  University;  Lecturer  of 

Langua^  and  Foreign  Stijdie& 

Hartmai,  Virginia  S.  (1993),  B.S.,  Norfliwestem  Umversity,  M.EA, 

American  LJniversity,  Lecturer  of  Literature. 
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Harwood,  WiBam  L.  (2005),  B.A,  University  of  Norti  Dakota,  M.A., 

Ph.D. ,  Univereity  oflllinois,  Professorial  Lectmeroflntemational  Service. 

Hatfaout,  Yetrib  (2006X  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Univeisity  of  Bingimdy, 

Profesorial  Lecturer  of  Chemistry. 

Havticek,  Franklin  J.  (1999),  B.A,  MA.,  JX>.,  Colunbia  Univeisity, 

Scholar  in  Residence  of  Irtemationa]  Service. 

Healy,  Robert  (2002),  BA.,  The  Pennsylvania  Slate  University,  MA, 

Ph-D ,  Universjty  of  PitJsbuigh;  Profesorial  Lecturer  of  GovemmenL 

Hecox,  DouglsB  (2001),  B-A,  University  ofWyoming;  MP.  A,  Univeisity 

of  Souftiem  CaHfomia;  Professorial  Lecturer  ofCoramunicatioa 

Heil,  Michael  (2001),  BA,  MA,  Manstield  University  of  Pennsylvania; 

PhD. ,  Kansas  State  University,  Psychologist  in  Residaice 

Hein-Dminc,  Mariene  (2003),  RA,  University  of  Cibfomia,  Bericeley, 

MA,  Columbia  Univeisity;  Lecturer  of  Literature. 

HeUert,  David  Low  (2005),  MA,  American  Univeisity,  Professorial 

Lecturer  of  Communication. 

Henry,  D^ny  (1 995),  B  A.,  Oberiin  College;  M.S.,  Bank  Street  College  of 

Education;  Lecture  of  Edtication,  Teaching  and  Health. 

Henry,  Eric  B.  (2005),  B.A,  Brown  University,  J.D.,  New  York 

Univeisity,  Scholar-in-Residence  of  Inlemalional  Service. 

Henson,  Pamela  M.  (2005),  BA.,  MA,  The  George  Washington 

UnJMSisity,  PhX).,  Univeisity  of  Maryland;  Hisknian-in-Residence. 

Hnrmann,  Matthew  H  (2006),  BA,  MPA.,  American  Univeisity, 

Lecturer  of  Ooverament 

Hincly,  Jamie  (2001),  B.S.,  SaUsbury  State  University,  M.Div, 

Westminster  Theotogical  SemiiBry,  Lecturer  of  Marketing. 

HliKS,  Sara  (1990),  BA,  Connecticut  College  for  Wbmen;  MA,  The 

Catholic  UimTasity  of  America;  MEd.,  American  Univeraty,  Lecturer  of 

Educatioa,  Teaching  and  HealSL 

Hinmon,  Jeffrey  R  (2005),  B.A.,  M.Ed.,  University  of  Florida; 

Profesorial  of  Lecturer  of  Commwiicatioa 

HaMs,  Loretta  (2000),  B.A,  Howard  UnivBisity,  MS.O.D.,  American 

Umversity,  Lecturer  of  Piiibc  Administration  and  Policy. 

Holder,  Kristin  D.  (2005),  RA.  University  of  \\bshington;  M.F.A., 

American  Umversity,  Professorial  Lectmo'  Art 

Holbnd,  Max  (2005),  BA.,  Antioch  CoD^e;  Lecturer  of  tolemational 

Service. 

HoDerbach,  John  (200»),  B A,  MBA,  lona  College;  Professorial 

Lecturer  of  Management 

Hoffinshead,  Barbara  M.  (2002)  B.A,  University  c£  Virginia;  B.S., 

Noifclk  State  Univeisity,  Piofessoril  Lecturer  of  Piibc  Administntion 

and  Policy. 

Hohz,  Mar^ret  B.  (1991),  RS.,  CSeorge  Mason  Umvereity,  MA, 

American  Univeisity,  Professorial  Lecturer  of  Cbmmunication 

Hodey,  Mark  A.  (2005),  RS.,  University  of  Maryland;  Lecturer  of 

Accounting. 

Horn,  Nancy  (1996),  BA.,  University  rfCaliforma,  Berkeley,  MA, 

Univeisity  of  OUfomia,  Los  Angeles;  HiD.,  Michigan  Slate  Univeisity, 

Profesorial  Lecturer  of  hleinational  Service. 

Horton,  Clyde  (2005),  RS.,  Norfolk  State  Universitiy,  Lecturer  ofPublic 

Adninisdation  and  Policy 

Hunt,  Deborah  (2004),  B.S.,  Oreensboio  College;  M.S.,  Vuginia 

Polytechnic  Institute  and  Slate  Univaaty,  Lectuier  oflnlenBtional  Service. 

Hunt,  Gregory  A  (1999),  BA.,  Univeisity  of  Miami;  M.S.,  American 

Univeisity,  Lecturer  of  Oovemment 

Hutchison,  Paul  (2006),  BA.,  Cornell  College;  MS,  Univeisity  of 

Wisconsin;  Physicist-in-Residence. 

Hutfaer,  Bradford  R  (2004),  RA,  University  of  Miami,  Coral  Gables 

MA,  American  University;  Adjunct  Professor  of  Piilic  Administrition 

and  Policy. 

bkmdar,  Adel  (2006),  B.Sc,  Dalhousie  Univeisity,  MA,  Purdue 

Univeisity  Cahmet;  Lectuer  of  International  Service. 

Issi,  Dominick  (2000),  B.S.,  Umversity  of  Oregon;  MA.,  Pcppeidine 

University,  Professorial  Lecturer  of  Managanert. 

Jalali,  Behzad  (1994),  B.S.,  MA,  American  Ltniveisity;  Lecturer  of 

Matematics  and  Statistica 


Jalinaus,  Mady  (2005),  B.A,  American  Univeisity;  MA,  Ph.D., 

Umversity  of  Cobrado;  Professorial  Lecturer  of  Infoimation  Technology. 

Jassal,  Smita  Ifcwari  (2005),  RA.,  M.A,  Delhi  Umversity,  Ph.D., 

Uraveraty  of  Delii;  Professorial  Lectuer  of  bitemational  Savice. 

Jeffries,  Francis  M.  (1997),  BA.,  American  Univeraty,  MA,  The 

Catholic  University  of  America;  ML.S.,  GeorgetoviTi  University, 

Professorial  Lectuer  of  International  Savice. 

Jennings,  Jay  X  (2005),  B.A,  Houghton  Collie,  M.A,  American 

UniveRity,  LectuiH-  of  Govennnent 

Jensen,  Bcnjanin  Mark  (2006),  B.A,  University  of  Wisconsin  - 

Madison;  Lecturer  of  International  Service. 

Jerinic,  Katarina  (2004),  RA,  American  University,  MA,  School  of 

Visual  Arts;  Lecturer  of  Comnunication. 

Johnson,  David  A.  (2006),  BA,  hidiana  Univeisity,  MA,  Teras  A&M 

Univeisity.  Lectuer  of  Communicatiaii 

Johnson,  Maurice  (2006),  RA,  Umvosity  of  Kentucky,  Lectuer  of 

Performing  Alts. 

Johnson,  Tendai  (2006),  RF.A,  M.EA,  The  Lfniveisity  of  Georgn; 

Professorial  LecHrer  of  Art 

Joinci;  Teresa  Degraffenrodt  (2002),  BA,  Howard  University,  MA., 

The  George  Washington  Univeisity,  Lecturer  of  Education,  Teactmig  and 

Health 

Jones,  BrendaR(1997XBA,CollegeofNo»eDameofMaiyland;M.&, 

The  Johns  Hopkins  Univeisity,  Lectuer  of  Pubhc  Adminstiatioa  and 

Policy 

Jones,  Byron  A  (2C05),  B.A,  Univeisity  of  Noift  CaroUna,  M.A, 

Univeisity  of  Massachusetts;  MM.,  University  of  Maryland;  D.MA, 

Shenandoah  University,  Professorial  Lectuer  of  I^oiming  Arts. 

Jones,  James  (1997),  BA.,  University  of  Illinois  MS.,  Univefsity  of 

Miami;  MPA.,  University  of  Southern  Cahfomia;  Professorial  Lecturerof 

Justice,  Law  and  Society. 

Jones,  Kenneth  D.  (2005),  B.S.,  KnoxviDe  College;  MS.,  Federal  City 

College;  D.Ed.,  Vn^inia  Mytechnic  Institute  and  State  Univeisity, 

Professorial  Lectuer  of  Education,  Teaching  and  HealdL 

Jones,  Mclvina  (2005),  B.S.,  Howard  University,  MA.,  Bowie  Stale 

Univeraty,  Lectuer  of  Education,  Teadiing  and  Healtti. 

Jones,  Timothy  (2004),  RA,  Sali*ury  State  University,  M.FA., 

Univeisity  of  Memphis;  Professorial  Lecturer  of  Perfonning  Arts. 

Jones,  Vernon  A  (2005),  B.S.,  M.A,  University  of  the  District  of 

Coluirbia;  Lectuer  of  Education,  Teaching  and  Hea]& 

Joseph,  Lennox  E.  (1995X  BA,  Univeisity  of  West  Indies;  PhD.,  Case 

Western  Reserve  University;  Professorial  Lecturer  of  PubUc 

Administration  and  Policy. 

Kabes,  Marianne  (2001),  B.S.,  Georgetown  University,  MA.,  The 

George  Washington  University,  Lecturer  of  Education,  Teaching  and 

Health 

K^an,  Kimber^  (2006),  BA,  PhD.,  Yak  Univeisity,  MA,  Umversity 

of  Virginia;  Professorial  Lecturer  of  HBloiy. 

Kane,  N.  Stephen  (1998),  B.A.,  MA.,  Temple  Univereity,  Ph.D., 

Univasity  of  Cobrado  at  Boulder,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Government 

Kapln,  Elaine  (2004),  B.A,  State  Univeisity  of  New  York;  J.D., 

Georgetown  Univeisity,  Lecturer  of  PUbbc  Administraticm  aid  Policy. 

Kaplm,  Lester  (1999),  RA,  Souftamptrai  Cbllege;  MS.W,  Hwter 

College;  Adjunct  Professor  of  Justice,  Law  and  Society. 

Kasten,  Bonnie  R  (1996),  B.FA,  University  of  Soufc Dakota;  Lectuerof 

Public  Administration  and  Policy. 

KatkBh,  John  R  (1998),  R.S.,  Univeisity  of  Maiylanrt  MRA,  New 

Yoik  Univeisity,  Executive  in  Residence  of  Finance  and  Real  Estate. 

Kecfe,  Joan  F.  (1974),  B.A.,  Smith  College;  M.A,  Oeoigetown 

Uiriveraty,  MA,  Univeisity  of  Massachusetts;  Lecturerof  Language  and 

Foreign  Studies. 

Kerviy,  Richard  (2005X  BA.,  LaSalle  College,  MQA,  Univeisi^  of 

Pennsylvania;  Ai^und  Associate  Professor  of  Piiibc  Administntioo  and 

Policy, 

Keflson,  JerroM  (2001).  BA,  dark  Umversity,  MA,  University  of 

Massachusetts;  Professorial  LectuerofPidilic  Admiuisliationand  Policy 
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Kelly,  Elbabeth  G  (3004X  B.  A.,  Ltewraty  of  Maryland;  MA,  American 

I  tniveraty,  Lecturer  of  Bducation,  leaching  and  1  Icahh 

Kemper,  Bob  (2005),  B.  A ,  Juniata  College;  Lecturer  of  Communication 

Kent,  LIvia  J.  (2005),  B.A.,  Macalester  College;  M.A.,  Amencan 

I  Iniveisity;  Loctuer  of  Literature. 

Khadduri,  Justiw  K  (20O5).  B.A  .  fianklin  and  Marshall  College;  MA., 

Columbia  l'ni\CTsit>-,  l«:turer  of  Education,  Teaching  and  HeaMi. 

Kheheau-Carsky;  Rebecca  (2005),  BA.,  Princeton  University,  PhD., 

Cornell  I  Iniversity,  Professorial  LocturerofLanguage  aixl  Foreign  Studies. 

Kim,  Pan  S.  (2005),  HiD.,  American  University;  Adjunct  Professor  of 

Piiblic  AdministiBtion  and  Pobcy. 

Kimble,  Bruce  A.  (1989),  BA.,  MA,  Universify  of  Vrrginia;  J.D.,  The 

CoU^e  ofWilbam  and  Maiy,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Justice,  Law 

and  Society. 

King,  John  (1996),  BA,  MA,  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Texas; 

Professorial  Lecturer  of  IntEimtional  Service. 

Kingsbury,  Nancy  (2001),  B.A,  University  of  Miami;  MA.,  PhD.,  The 

Johns  Hopkins  University,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Piilic  Administration  and 

Policy. 

Kivrik,  Osman  (1987),  MM.,  DMA.,  The  Catholic  University  of 

America;  Musician  in  Residence. 

Kkinbord,  Deborah  Kndonan  (2004),  BA.,  Tulane  University,  MA, 

American  University,  MA,  The  George  Washington  University,  Lecturer 

of  Education,  Teaching  and  Healft. 

Knudson,  Pamda  Harrison  (1998),  BA,  Bri^am  Your^  University, 

MA.,  American  Urriversity,  Lecturer  of  Education,  Teaching  and  Healfli 

KochaD-Andersoo,  Catherine  (2003),  AA.,  Art  Institite  of  Philadelphia; 

Lecturer  of  Alt 

Kolcsa,  Paul  M.  (2001),  B.A,  University  of  Rochester,  M.RA,  Tlie 

George  Washington  Urriversity,  Lecturer  of  Inlemalianal  Business 

Kopfstein  Penk,  Alicia  (1997),  BM.,  M.A,  American  University; 

Professorial  Lecturer  of  Pertbmung  Aits. 

Kotclnicki,  Michael  G.  (2001),  RS.,  SHppeo'  Rock  University;  MS., 

Indiana  Lhriversity  of  Pennsylvania,  Lecturer  of  Education,  Teaching  and 

Health. 

Kothari,  Eric  (2003),  B.A,  Capital  University;  MA,  DM.,  The 

Urriversity  of  Chicago;  Psychologist  in  ResiderKC. 

Kraemer,  Joseph  S.  (1998),  B.S.,  Georgetown  Univeisity,  MBA,  The 

George  Washington  University;  MA.,  PhD,  University  of  Michigan; 

AdjuiKt  Associate  Professor  of  Management 

Kronk,  EUzabcth  (2005),  B.&,  Cornell  University,  J.D.,  University  of 

Michigan;  Professonal  Lecturer  of  Govenrment 

Kumai;  Mukesh  (2006X  RSc.,  Ddhi  University,  M.Sc,  National  Dairy 

Research  Institute;  Ph.D.,  Delhi  University;  Professorial  Lecturer  of 

Biology. 

Kiunai;  Pailavi  Damani  (2001),  B.A,  B.A,  American  University; 

Professorial  Lecturer  of  Communicatioa 

Kupferer,  Anne  (2008),  BA,  MA.,  The  University  of  Vrrginia;  PhD., 

The  Fiekling  Inslitule;  PrDfessorial  Lecturer  of  Education,  Teaching  and 

Health 

LaMaochia,  Linda  (2005),  BA,  Swarlhmore  College;  MA.,  Univsreity 

of  Michigan;  MA,  PhD.,  University  of  WiseoiBin;  Professorial  Lecturer 

of  PhikBophy  and  Rehgkm. 

Lahneman,  William  (2004),  B.S.,  United  States  Naval  Academy,  MA., 

Naval  Postgraduate  School;  Ph.D.,  The  Johns  Hopkins  Univeisity, 

Professorial  Lecturer  of  International  Service. 

Lange,  Andrea  (1989),  B.A,  Mount  Holyoke  College;  MS.,  PhD., 

American  Urriversity,  Professorial  Lecturer  of  Justice,  Law  and  Society. 

Lapidus,  Robert  (1993),  B.A,  MS.,  Ohio  University,  M.S.,  American 

Univeisity,  Lecturer  of  Communication 

Lasso,  Kathryn  Ann  (2002),  RA,  Mianri  University,  M.S.,  Tulane 

University,  M.A,  American  University;  Lecturer  ofLanguage  and  Foreign 

Studies. 

Lawrence,  Christuie  C.  (1993),  B.A,  Chaminade  Colkge;  M.A., 

Georgetown     University;     M.A.,     American     University; 

JoumaHst-in-Residence  of  Communication 


Lawrenon,  Wlllian  Ifcnry  (30O4),  B A,  San  Jose  State  Univeisity, 

Lecturer  of  Literature. 

Lazar,  Tiri  (1997),  B  M  ,  MM,  D  MA,  'l"he  Cathobc  Uniwrsity  of 

America,  Musician  in  Resident. 

Ixbaron,  Michelle  ( 1998),  B  A,  tliapman  University,  LL  B.,  University 

of  British  Columbia;  M.A .  Simon  Viasa  I  Iiriversity,  Adjunct  Associate 

ProfessiT  of  International  Service. 

Lee,  J  aires  R  ( 1 99 1 ),  R  A ,  Lhriversity  of  California,  Riveiside;  MA ,  San 

Francisco  Stale  Univeisity;  HtD.,  American  Urriversity,  Professorial 

1  «;turerof  Intematiimal  Service. 

Uhrmm,  Robert  (1998),  B.A,  Tulls  University;  MA.,  Univasity  of 

Iowa;  Ai^unct  Associate  Professor  of  Comrauiricatkm. 

IxW,  Rjy  (2002),  B.&,  Souftiem  Illinois  University,  Professorial  Lecturer 

of  International  Service. 

Lemberg,  Jeff  (3005),  BA.,  University  of  Bridgeport;  MA,  Boston 

Lhriversity,  l.ectuier  of  Conrnimication. 

Lenhart,  Amanda  (2005),  BA,  Amheist  Cbllege;  MA,  OeorgEtown 

Urriversity,  1/ecturer  of  Commmication. 

Leonard,  H.  SUpton  (2003),  R  A,  Middlebuiy  College;  Ph  D.,  New  Yoik 

University,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Pvibc  Adnrinisliation  and 

Policy. 

Levcnthal,  Sean  (2006),  B.S.,  Cornell  Uiriveisity,  Lecturer  of  Compufcr 

Science,  Audio  Tedmology  ard  Hiysics. 

Levin,  Kathi  (2005),  RS.,  Univasity  of  Delaware,  MA,  Univosity  of 

Wisconsin,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Performing  Arts. 

Leving,  Yuri  (2005),  RA.,  M.A,  PhD.,  The  Hebrew  University  of 

Jerusalem;  Professorial  Lecturer  ofLanguage  and  Foreign  Studies 

I Jebowtiz,  Alexander  (2006),  AR ,  CohnAia  Univeisity,  M.A,  ComeD 

Univeisity,  Professorial  Lecturer  of  International  Service. 

Ligbtmoi,  David  (1984),  R  A,  M-A.,  Univeisity  of  Maryland;  Adjunct 

Associate  Professor  of  Comrmmicatioa 

Lipkowitz,  Kenndh  (2005),  RS.,  State  University  of  New  York  at 

Geneseo;  Ph.D.,  Montana  State  University;  Adjunct  Professor  of 

Chemistry. 

Little, Douglas  A.(1997),B.S,Mount  Saint Maiy'sCoDege,  MA, PhD., 

TheCalholicUniveraty  of  America;  Professorial  Lecturer  ofEoooonrics. 

Littman,  Drew  (2005),  B.A.,  Brandeis  Univeisity,  J.D.,  Univeraty  of 

Pennsylvania,  Lectuer  of  Government. 

Logan,  L.  Joseph  (2005),  B.&,  Univeisity  of  Maryland;  MS.O.D., 

American  Univeisity,  Lecturer  of  Pi^lic  Adnmristiation  and  Micy. 

London,  Michael  R  (2004),  BA,  University  of  Michjgjm;  PhD.,  Case 

Western  Reserve  University;  Professorial  Lecturer  of  Public 

Administration  and  Policy. 

Longo,  Tfacey  (2005),  B.A,  Central  ConnecticU  State  Univeisity, 

Lecturer  of  Communicalioa 

Lopez,  Shannon  Bttner  (2003),  B.A.,  College  of  Notre  Dame;  MA, 

American  University,  Professorial  Lectuer  of  Communication 

Lord,  Janet  (1996),  B.A.,  Kenyon  College;  LL.M.,  Tlie  George 

Waslringlon  Uiriveisity,  Professorial  Lecturer  of  International  Service. 

Lott,  Ktthken  Devon  (2002),RA,  Univeisity  of  Carolina  at  Wibnington; 

Lectirei  of  Education,  Teaching  and  Health 

Lovcnhart,  Pat  (2005),  B.S.,  The  Ohio  State  Univasity;  MBA,  Fairiei^ 

Dickinson  Uiriveisity,  Lecturer  of  Comnunication 

Lowrey,Winiam(2005),  B.S.,  Univasity  of  Southern  Mississippi;  M.Div , 

Reformed  Theological  Seminary;  D.Min.,  McCoimick  Theological 

Senrinaiy,  Fh.D.,  The  Uirion  Institute;  Prcfessorial  Lecturer  of  faiemational 

Service. 

Lucan,  Alice  N.  (3005),  AB.,  Randolph-Macon  Women's  College;  J.D., 

Clevelard  State  University,  Professorial  Lecturer  of  Communicalioa 

Lucas,  Aaron  J.  (2004),  RS.,  American  University,  MA,  Urriversity  of 

0re  District  of  Colimbia;  Leckner  of  Justice,  Law  and  Society. 

Luckett,  Jonathan  (2004),  B.S.,  Comell  Univasity,  M.&,  The  Johns 

Hopkins  Univeisity,  Lectuer  of  IntematiDna]  Service. 

Lukacs,  Yehuda  (1993),  B  A,  M.  A,  Ph  D.,  AmoicanUniversity,  Adjinct 

Associate  Professor  of  International  Service. 
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Lyndi,  Stephanie  S.  (2006),  RS,  Univeisify  of  Viiginia;  M.  A.,  Univeretty 

of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  Lecturer  of  Education,  Teaching,  and 

Heabfa. 

Lycos,  Robert  R.  (20C3),  B.S.B  A.,  University  of  Florida;  M.S.,  American 

Uniwisity;  Adjunct  Assodale  Professor  of  Accounting. 

MacDou^  Robert  D.  (20QS),  RA,  WiUJams  CoDege;  MA,  Tufls 

University;  Lecturer  of  Literature. 

MacLcnnan,  Alexander  J.  (2005),  B.A,  University  of  Maryland, 

Lecturer  of  Utoature. 

Made,  Timatly  (2005),  B.A,  Temple  University,  Lecturer  of  Art. 

Malsoud,  Qovte  (1991),  B.A,  American  University;  LL.B.,  M.A,  J.D., 

TheGeorge  Washington  University;  HlD.,  New  England  CoDege;  Adjimct 

Professor  of  International  Service. 

Makk,  Abbas  (1986),  AA.,  College  of  Statistics  and  Informatics;  B.A, 

Tehran  Univeisity;  M.A,  College  of  Cinema  and  Television;  PhD., 

American  University;  Adjunct  Professor  of  Irdeniational  Service. 

Mabne,  Patrkk  S.  (2001X  B.S.,  Soufliwest  Texas  State  University;  MS., 

Trinity  University;  Ph.D.,  Amaican  University,  Professorial  Lectuio'  of 

Public  AdminisHation  and  Policy. 

Manalo,  Isabel  (2000X  RA.,  Univeisity  of  Wisconsin  -  Madison;  B.F.  A, 

Art  bistitute  ofChicago;  MFA.,  Yak  University,  Professorial  Lectuer  of 

Art. 

Maniatb,  Lyda  M.  (2005),  B.S.,  Univeisity  of  Massachusetts  M.S., 

Uimeisity  of  Qete;  Lectvier  of  Psychology. 

Manson,  Michael  (1993),  BA,  Rice  Univeisity,  MA.,  PtD.,  Univeisity 

of  Virginia,  Professorial  Lecturer  of  Literature. 

Mann-Dak,  Margarita  B.  (2000),  BA,  J.D.,  The  Geoige  Washington 

University,  Professorial  Lecturer  of  Language  and  Foreign  Studies 

Markcnson,  Steven  (2005),  BA.,  Unrvereity  of  Pitt^mgh;  Lecturer  of 

Maiketing. 

Markus,  Donald  (3005),  BA,  Umvereity  of  Bridgeport;  Lecturer  of 

Communication. 

MaizuUo,  Mldielle  A  (2005),  B A, Connecticut  Slate  Unversity,  MA, 

San  Francisco  Slate  Univeisity,  Lecturer  of  Anflnopology. 

Mason,  Katrma  (1998),  B.A,  Smidi  College;  M.A,  Univeisity  of 

Pennsylvania;  Lecturer  of  Literature. 

Mastrangek>>Ioyce,  Chilsta  (3005),  B.&,  Towson  University,  MFA, 

Antioch  Univeisity,  Lectuer  of  Literature. 

Mathur,  Subodh  C.  (2006),  B.A,  M.A,  Delhi  University,  Ph.D., 

Massachusetts  Institute  ofTechnology,  Professorial  Lecturer  ofEconomics. 

Matolan,  Jacqudyn  M.  (2006),  RS.,  American  Univeisity,  Lecturer  of 

Education.  Tedmology  an!  Health 

Mayuga,  Stacy  S.  (2005),  B.A,  Hood  College;  MA.,  American 

Univeisity,  Lecturer  of  CommunicatioiL 

Mazzucca,  Tmothy  M.  (2005),  B.A,  American  University,  Lecturer  of 

Commumcatioii 

McBtidc,  LaVirr  W.  (2002),  B.S.,  Weber  Slate  Univeisity,  MS.a,  Utah 

Slate  Umversity,  Lecturer  of  Justice,  Law  and  Society. 

McCann,  Jewne  L.  (2001),  B.S,  Boston  Univeisity,  M.A,  American 

Univeisily,  MS.W.,  The  Catholic  University  of  America;  Professorial 

Lecturer  Comnunication. 

McCarthy,  Csiman  (1999),  RS.,  Spring  Hill  College;  AdjuiBt  Professor 

of  blemational  Service. 

McClure,  Helen  R.  (2001),  B.A.,  Barnard  College;  Lecturer  of 

hdematicnal  Sovice. 

McNally,  Naoiri  (2002),  J.D,  Tel  Aviv  University,  Lecturer  of  Language 

and  Foreign  Stulies. 

McNevin,  Matthew  A.  (2003),  B.S.,  Kutztown  University,  MFA, 

American  Univeisity,  Professorial  Lecturer  of  Communication. 

McQuiUan,  Ltrry  (2005),  BA.,  St  Bonaventure  Univeisity,  MA.,  Stale 

Umversity  of  New  York;  Lecturer  of  Communication 

Mchra,  Sasha    (2006),  B.A.,  The  JcAns  Hopkins  Univeraty,  J.D., 

Washingtcni  CoD^e  of  Law  of  American  University,  Professorial  Lecturer 

of  blemational  Service. 


MenneOa  C^attiinni,  Fedoica  (2006),  RA,Cad»li:  Umversity,  Milan; 

M.A.,  The  CaflioBc  Univeisity  of  America,  Lecturer  of  Language  and 

Foreign  Studies. 

Merz,  Albert  R  (1972),  RM.,  Eastman  Schod  of  Music;  M.M.,  lbs 

Catholic  University  of  America;  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of 

Performing  Arts. 

MeteBot,  Alan  R  (2001),  B.S.,  United  States  MiUtaiy  Academy,  M.S., 

Troy  State  Univeisity,  PtD,  AmeiicanUniveisity,  ProfessoialLecturerof 

PubUc  Administration  and  Bslicy. 

Mew,  Lionel  (2006),  B.S.,  U.S.  Naval  Academy,  M.S.,  The  Geoige 

Washington  Univeisity,  Lecturer  of  Infonnation  Technology. 

Micheaux,  Pamala  A.  (2005),  B.A.,  American  University;  J.D., 

Washington  College  of  Law  of  American  University,  Professorial  Lectuer 

of  Justice,  Law  and  Society. 

Mjcklta,  Micbad  (2006),  BA,  Western  Washington  State  Cdlege;  M.A, 

Michigan  State  University;  PhD.,  The  Univeisity  of  Texas  Professorial 

Lecturer  of  Coinirunicatioa 

Midkiff,  Charfcs  (1977),  B.S.,  MS.,  MS.,  The  Geoige  \\%shingtDn 

Univasity,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Justice,  Law  and  Society 

MUlei;  Leroy  L  (1984),  B.A,  Washington  State  University;  Ph.D., 

Umveisity  of  Bom;  Professorial  Lecturer  of  International  Service. 

Mfflei;  MUton  U  (1995),  B.S.,  US  MiKtaiy  Academy,  MS.BA.,  Boston 

University,  MS, The  Peimsylvania  Stele  University,  Professorial  Lectuer 

ofManagement 

Mink,  Allan  L.  (2006),  B.S.,  Massachusetts  histitule  ofTechnology,  M.S., 

MB.A,Cainegie  Mellon  LIraveisity,  Lecturer  of  Infoimation  Technology. 

Miniiich,DonnaK.(2006),RA, Univeisity  ofSoufli  Florida;  MA, Claik 

Atlanta  University,  Lecturer  of  Commuiticatioa 

Mische,  Pat  (2005),  B.A.,  College  of  Saint  Benedict;  MA,  PkD., 

Teachers     College     Columbia     University;     Distingushed 

Scholar-in-Residence  of  International  Service. 

Modarres  Hakmi,  Hossein  (1993),  B.Sl,  M.S.,  Ameiican  University, 

Lecturer  of  Mathematics  and  Statistics. 

Moosbruker,  Jaie  (2002),  B.A,  AdeJphi  Univereity,  PhD.,  Harvaid 

University,  Professorial  Lecturer  of  PiiHc  Administration  and  Policy. 

Morabito,  Andrew  (2005),  RA,  MS.,  Ameiican  University,  Lectuer  of 

Justice,  Law  and  Society. 

Morabito,  Melissa  (2(X)4),  B.A  University  of  Pennsylvania;  M.S., 

Coluniria  Univeisity,  Lectuer  of  Justice,  Law  and  Society. 

Moraks,  Isklro  Moreno  (2005),  BA,  El  Colegio  de  Mexico;  D£A., 

Ph.D.,  Institut  d' Etudes  Politiques  de  Paris;  Visiting  Professor  of 

International  Service. 

Morris,  James  McGrath  (2005),  B.  A,  American  Univeisity,  ME.,  The 

George  Washington  University,  Lecturer  of  Education,  Teaching  and 

Health 

Morrfe,  Patricia  T.  (3000X  BA.,  Jacksonvine  Univeisity,  MA,  Bowling 

Green  State  Univeisity,  PhD.,  Florida  State  University;  Professorial 

Lecturer  of  International  Seivice. 

Mostowfl,  Farhia  S..  (2003),  B.A.,  University  of  Tehran;  M.A, 

University  of  Lille  III;  Lectuer  of  Language  and  Foreign  Studies. 

Moutraji,  Raslan  (20O4),  RA,  Arab  Beirut  Univasity,  MA.,  American 

Univeisity  of  Caio;  Lecturer  of  Language  and  Foreign  Studies. 

Musgrove,  Mildred  A  (2006),  B.S.,  District  of  Columbia  Teachers 

CoHege;  MA,Tiinity  College;  Ed.D,  The  Geoige  Washington  University, 

Professorial  Lectuer  of  Eduattion,  Teaching  and  HeaMi. 

Musil,  Roberi  ( 1997),  BA.,  Yale  Univereity  MA.,  PhD,  Nortiwestem 

University,  AdjuiKt  Professor  of  Intematioi^  Service. 

Musmar,  Faisal  T.  (20(M),  M.A,  Ed.D.,  The  George  Washington 

Univeisity,  Professorial  Lecturer  of  Language  and  Foreign  Studies. 

Myhr,  Niklas  (2001),  MS.,  University  of  Linkoping;  Univeisity  of 

Virginia;  Professorial  Lecturer  of  Marketing. 

Nachnim,  Nltza  (2005),  MA.,  Ph.D.,  City  Univeisity  of  New  Yo*; 

Professorial  Lecturer  of  International  Savice. 

Nadei;  Frederick  P.  (2004),  AB,  Ed.M.,  Boston  Univwsity;  Locturff  of 

I'ubhc  Administration  and  Bslicy. 
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Nagarajan,  Gcciha  (2002),  B.Sc.,  M.Sc,  Tamil  Naud  Agricultural 

I'niveraty;  FtiD,  The  Ohio  State  Univcreity,  I'rofcssorial  Lecturer  of 

Inlenulional  Service 

Nalabandian,  Jacques  (2001),  BA.,  Brigham  Young  Univeisity,  B.S., 

Southern  Utah  Stale  t  Inivetsity,  M.A. ,  Univeraty  ofMitmesola;  Lecturer  of 

I-anguagc  ami  Foreign  Studies. 

Nairblar, Kannan  P.(1997),BA,CityUiii\ereityofNew  Yoric-Bnmx; 

MA.,  FliD..  Stale  I  Inivereity  of  New  Yoik  at  Stony  Brook,  Professorial 

l>ecturer  of  AmhrofK^logy. 

NapoUtano,  Jeffrey  (2006),  B A.,  Bowdoin  College;  M.A.,  PhD.,  Boston 

College;  I'mtessonal  I  tectum  of  Psychology. 

Naser,  Eba  Tuba  (2005),  RS.,  Addis  Ababa  University;  MS.,  University 

of  Alberta,  Lecturer  of  Mathonatics  and  Statistics. 

Nazzaro  Blake,  Stephanie  (2003),  B  A.,  Syracuse  University,  MA., 

Georgetown  I'niversity,  Lecturer  of  Communication. 

Neboo,  Anna  Kasten  (1986X  BA,MA,  University  of  Oklahoma;  Ph.D., 

The  George  Washington  Univcr^ty,  Distinguished  Historian-in-Residence. 

ISeuimgin,  Dorothy  (2005),  B.A.,  St  John's  Univeisity,  M.F.A.,  The 

George  Washington  Univeisity,  Lecturer  of  Education,  Teaching  and 

Health. 

Newburg,  Thomas  (2004),  Bj\.,  Lawrence  Uraveisity,  M.S.,  ColuraHa 

University,  I.ecturer  of  Literature. 

Nguyen  Portella,  Amy  T.  (2005),  B.A.,  Umwisity  of  Wginia,  MA., 

American  Lfniversity,  Lecturer  of  Psychology. 

Nice,  Thomas  (2005),  B.A.,  MBA.,  Tulane  University;  MSc, 

Georgetown  Univeisity,  Lecturer  of  Accounting  and  Taxation 

Nicholson,  Simon  James  (2003),  B.S.,  ML.,  University  of  Waikato; 

Lecturer  of  International  Service. 

Nix,  IVfichael  E.  (2005),  RA.,  Depauw  Univrasity,  MA.,  The  Geoige 

Washington  Univeisity,  Lecturer  of  Government 

Noolan,  JuBe  AX:.  (1994),  M.A.,  MBA.,  PhD.,  The  University  of 

Chicago;  Professorial  Lecturer  of  Public  Adminisliation  and  Policy. 

ISortkane,  Adam  W.  (2005),  B.S.,  Washington  State  Umvejsity,  Lectuer 

of  Education,  Teaching  and  HealflL 

Norrte,  Deborah  O.  (1980),  RA.,  Colorado  College;  M.A,  Ph.D,, 

American  University,  Scientist  in  Residaice  of  Psychology. 

Novotny,  Eric  (2004),  B.A,  Cotorado  Stale  University,  M.A,  HiD., 

Georgetown  University,  Adjunct  Professor  of  International  Service. 

Noyes,  Andrew  N.  (2006),  BA,  M. A,  American  Ltaiveisity;  Lecturer  of 

Communicatioa 

Cakes,  Kristina  (2006),  B.A.,  University  of  New  Hampshire;  MA., 

Boston  CoU^e;  Lecturer  of  Literature. 

O'Brien,  Sean  lliomas  (2006X  B.S.,  Americoi  Univeisity,  Lectuia  of 

Education,  Teaching  and  Healfli. 

Oca-Rojo,  Maria  (2005X  B.A,  University  of  Santiago  De  Compostela; 

Lecturer  of  Language  arxl  Foreign  Studies. 

O'DeD,  Kathleen  Brooke  (2006),  BA,  Bkximsburg  University,  MA, 

Ldiig^  University,  Ixcturer  of  Education,  Teaching  and  Health. 

Offenbach,  Jacqueline  (2005),  BA,  Florida  Intemadonal  Univeraty, 

M.A.,  American  Ltniveisity,  Lecturer  of  Communication. 

OfTenbacker,  Beth  (1998),  B.S.,  State  University  of  New  York  at 

Brockpoit,  M.A.,  American  University,  Professorial  Lectiirer  of 

Communicatioa 

O'Leaiy,  Carole  (1995),  B.  A,  MA,  Ph.D.,  Universily  of  Pennsylvania; 

Lecturer  of  International  Service. 

Oleszek,  Walter  (1975),  B.S.,  Sate  Univeisity  of  New  Yoik;  MA., 

Michigan  State  University,  HiJD.,  State  Univeisity  of  New  Yoik;  Adjunct 

Professor  of  Oovarament 

O'Neil,  Deborah  A  (2005X  BA,  University  of  Rhode  Idand;  MS., 

American  University;  Ph.D.,  Case  Western  Reserve  University, 

Professorial  Lecturer  of  Public  Administration  and  Policy. 

Ortiz,  Roberto  (2005),  BA,  Universidad  del  Sagrado  Corazon;  MA, 

PKD.,  Tulane  Univeisity,  Professorial  Lecturer  of  Language  and  Foreign 

Studies. 

Ostapkovich,  Kathleen  C.  (2006),  B.S  ,  Rutgers  State  University, 

Lecturer  of  Education,  Teaching  and  Health 


Ostby,  Ronne  A.  (2004),  B.S.,  University  of  Mary,  M.A,  American 

Univeisity,  Professorial  Ixctuicr  of  Communication 

Ott,  Janellc  M.(2006),  RA.,  Baldwin- Wallace CoUege;  MA.,  American 

I  (niveisity.  Professorial  l^ectuer  of  Performing  Aits. 

Owen-DufTy,  Janettc  (2004),  RS.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  M.PA, 

Marymount  Univeisity,  Lecturer  of  lulucation,  Teadiing  and  Health. 

Owens,  Meg  (2004),  B.M.,  University  of  North  Carolina;  MM., 

Manhattan  School  of  Music;  Piofessonal  Lecturer  of  Perfoiming  Arts. 

Pari  tti,  Aaron  N. (3002),  B.  A., Ose  Western  Reserve  University,  Lecturer 

oflicononics. 

Pahner,  Jason  (2003X  B.A,  Lee  University,  M.PA,  University  of 

Tennessee  at  Chattanooga;  PhD.,  The  Ohio  Stale  University;  Professorial 

l^ecturerof  Pii)bc  Administration  and  Policy 

Parham,  Patricia (2006),  BA,  Smith  College;  PhD.,  Th;  University  of 

Texas  at  Austin;  A^unct  Associate  Professor  of  Public  Administration  and 

Policy 

Pascal,  EmiUo  (1999X  RA,  University  of  Wisconsin-Madison;  Lecturer 

of  LangiBge  and  Foreign  Studies. 

Pathak,  Madan  (2002),  B.A.,  MA,  Tribhuvan  University;  PKD., 

Univeisity  ofHawaii;  Professorial  Lecturer  ofMathematics  and  Statistics. 

Patrick,  Krshni  (2006),  B.S.,  Uisinus  College;  MA,  OU  Dominion 

Univeisity,  M.A,  American  University,  lecturer  of  Education,  Teaching 

and  Health 

Paturca,  George  (2005),  M.A,  Univeisity  ofBuchaiest,  Ph.D.,  Univeisity 

of  Paris  IV;  Professorial  Lectuer  of  Language  and  Foreign  Studies. 

Peltier,  Rivka  (2001),  R  A,  Hebrew  University,  l,ecturerofLanguage  and 

Foreign  Studies. 

Percoco,  James  A  (2005),  RS.,  Temple  Univeisity,  M.A,  Western 

Mkhigan  University;  History  Educator-in-Residenoe. 

Perdue,  Charles  W  (1988),  B.A,  The  College  of  WiDiam  and  Maiy, 

M.A.,  George  Mason  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Virginia; 

Professorial  Lecturer  of  Finance  and  Real  Estate. 

Perez,  Roberto  (2001),  BA.,  Ftorida  Slate  University,  MEd.,  PhD,  The 

Univeisity  of  Texas  at  Austin;  Professorial  Lecturer  ofTiducation,  Teaching 

and  Health. 

Perito,  Robert  (2003),  B  A,  Univeisity  of  Doiver,  MA,  Geoige  Mason 

Univeisity,  Dipk>inBt  in  Residence  of  Iidemational  Sovice. 

Pern,  Lynne  (2006),  B.A.,  University  of  South  Carolina;  MA., 

Northwestern  Univeisity,  Professorial  Lecturer  of  Communicatioa 

PCTsad,  Amanda  aiasty  (2006),  BA,  B.S.,  MS.PH,  PhD.,  Uraveisity 

of  Soutti  Florida;  Professorial  Lecturer  of  Biology. 

Peters,  Beverly  (1999),  B.A.,  M.A.,  California  State  University, 

Sacramento;  Ph.D.,  Univeisity  of  Pittsburgh;  Adjunct  Professor  of 

International  Service. 

Peteraon,D.  Hamilton  (1998),BA,J.D.,Oooii^tDwn  University,  LLM,, 

Temple  University,  Professonal  Lecturer  of  Justice,  Law  and  Society. 

Petrisko,  Nancy  E.  (1998),  B.A,  The  Ohio  State  Univeisity;  MA., 

Umversity  of  California,  Santa  Baibara;  Lecturer  ofPi^bc  Administration 

and  Policy. 

Piacente,  Steve  (1996),  B.A.,  American  University,  Lecturer  of 

Communicatioa 

Picarelli,  John  Thomas  (2003),  B.A,  University  of  Delaware;  MA, 

Universily  of  Pittsbmgh;  Leclurar  of  International  Service. 

Pierce,  Steven  D.  (1993),  BA,  MPA.,Univeisity  of  Utah;  Lecturer  of 

International  Service. 

Pine,  Art  (2006),  B.S.,  M.A.,  Univereity  of  Missouri;  Lecturer  of 

Communicatioa 

Pleeter,  Saul    (1993),  BA.,  City  Collie  of  New  Yorit;  Ph.D.,  State 

Univeisity  of  New  York;  Adjinct  Professor  of  EcoiDmics. 

Poe,  Menhall  T.  (2005),  B  A.,  Qrinnell  Collie;  MA,  Ph.D.,  University 

of  Califcmia,  Berkeley,  Distinguished  Historian-in-Residence  of  History. 

Porzccanski,  Arturo  C.  (2005),  B.A.,  Whittier  CoD^e;  MA,  Ph.D., 

Univeisity  of  Pittdxngh;  Scholar  of  International  Fiiance  of  Iiternational 

Service. 

Prah,  Panela  M.(2001),B.  A,  OhioUraversity,  M.A,  The  Johns  Hopkins 

University,  Professorial  Lecturer  of  Comnunication 
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Punk,  J.  Scott  (2006),  RS.,  M.S,  Vnginia  Oommonwealth  Uravereity, 

Lecturer  of  Communication. 

Pusca,  AncB  M.  (2005),  B.A.,  Towson  University,  M.A.,  American 

Uirivereity,  Lecturer  of  bilemationa]  Service. 

Quadrat,  Maryam  (2006),  B.S.,  Univeisity  ofPhoenix;  MA.,  California 

State  Univeisit)^  Long  Beach;  Lectiner  of  Oovemment 

Qusintoii,  Anthony  (2003),  AB.,  Piincelon  Univeisity,  RLitt,  Oxford 

Uni\«isity,  Distinguished  Diplomat  in  ResidenceoflntemationBl  Service. 

Quast,  Sheby  (2003),  B.A.,  University  of  Oregon  JD,  The  Cafliolic 

University  of  America;  Professorial  Lecturer  oflntemational  Service. 

RaWnovitz,  Brian  E.  (2006),  BA.,BA.,UnivBraty  of  Marylanl;  MA, 

Lecturer  of  Ps)chology. 

Rafaj,  Maria  (2005),  B.A.,  DePau]  Uniwrsity;  MA.,  American 

Univeisity,  Lecturer  of  Economics. 

Rai^oussis,  Prank  G  (1998),  B.A,  Hgh  Point  Univasity,  J.D.,  Nova 

Southeastern  Univeisity,  ftofessorial  Lecturer  of  Justice,  Law  and  Society 

Ransom,  Rainey  (1991X  BQS.,  MS.,  American  Umvtrsity,  JD , The 

Calhobc  University  of  Amerioi;  PhD.,  American  University,  Adjunct 

Associate  Professor  of  Justice,  Law  and  Society 

Rasmusseo,  Jennifer  R  (2006),  RA,  University  of  Rochester,  J.D., 

Washington  CoDege  of  Law  of  American  UniveEity,  Professorial  Lecturer 

of  Iitemationa]  Service. 

Rasmussen,  John  A.  (2006),  RA,  Whitman  College;  M.A,  MA, 

M.FA.,  Ph.D.,  American  Univeisity,  Adjunct  Associate  ftofessor  of  Art. 

Rei^an,  Timothy  J.  (1994X  B.A,  Stale  University  of  New  Yoik;  MA, 

American  Unjvsrsity,  Professorial  Lecturer  of  Itrfomring  Arts. 

Reaud,  Beatrice  A  (2006),  B.A,  Boston  College;  M.RA,  Baruch 

CQll^e;  Lectuier  of  PAhc  Administration  and  Policy 

Rent,  F^:ank  C  (1997),  Lecturer  of  Education,  Teachii^  and  HealOt 

Reld,  Inez  S.  (1989),  B.A.,  Tufts  University;  M.A.,  University  of 

California,  Los  Angeles;  J.D.,  Yale  University;  Ph.D.,  Columbia 

UnivBisity,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Oowmment 

Reid,  Jacqudine  N.  (2006),  B.A,  Howanl  University,  Lecturer  of 

Anthropology, 

Renfield,  Michelle  (2004),  B.A,  Harvanl  University;  Lecturer  of 

Education,  Teaching  and  Health. 

Repp,  Barbara  (2000),  RA,  Hunter  College  M.S.,  State  University  of 

New  Yoik  at  Buffalo;  Lecturer  of  Education,  Teaching  and  Health. 

Rhodes,  Charles  C.  (2006),  RS.,  University  of  Maryland;  Lecturer  of 

Communication 

Ricllter,  Robtft  (2001),  BA.,  MS,  American  University;  Professorial 

Lecturer  of  Ma&ematics  and  Statistics. 

Riddell,  Jason  (2005),  RS.,  Slate  Univeisity  of  New  Yoric  College;  M.S, 

Unii«rsity  of  South  Carolina;  Lecturer  ofEducation,  Teaching  and  Health. 

Ri^,  RonaM  (2001),  B.A.,  Bri^iam  Young  Univeisity,  M.S.,  Univeisity 

of  Utah;  HlD,  University  of  Minnesota;  Adjunct  Professor  of  PitHc 

Administiation  and  Policy 

Rios,  Daisy  (2006),  BA,  Stockton  State  College;  MS,  Univereily  of 

Pennsylvania;  Ph.D.,  Tenple  Univereity,  Professorial  Lecturer  of  Piblic 

Administiation  and  Policy 

Rizzi,  Antoinette  J.  (1980),  B.A,  American  Univaisity,  J.D.,  The  Geoigc 

Wadrington  Uriveisity,  Lecturer  of  Maftwmatics  and  Statistics. 

Robbins,  Susan  L.  (1998),  BA,  Maiymoml  College;  M.Ed.,  \^festem 

Maryland  College;  Lectuier  of  Education,  Teaching  and  Health. 

Rockeymoore,  Maya  (2005),  B.A,  Prairie  View  A&M  Linivejsity,  M. A., 

Ph-D, Pmdue Univeisity, Professorial  Lecturerof Oovemment 

Rockman,  Ma-k  J.  (2005),  B.S.,  Massachusetts  histitiile  of  Technology, 

M.  A,  University  of  Maryland;  PKD,  The  Geoigp  Washington  Lhiiveisity, 

Professorial  Lecturer  of  MaAiematicsand  Statistics. 

Rodders,  Thomas  Lee  (2006),  RA,  California  State  University,  M.S., 

Colorado  State  Univeisity;  PKD.,  Univeisity  of  Arizona;  Professorial 

Lecturer  of  Information  Technology. 

Rodriguez,  JanJne  (1999),  B.S.,  Biidgpwater  State  College  Lecturer  of 

Education,  Teaching  and  Healtti 

Rooney,  Catfaoine  EUeoi  (2006X  BA.,  Univeisity  of  Viiginia;  MA, 

Amaican  Univeisity,  Lecturer  of  Language  and  Foreign  Studies. 


Rose,  Mary  EDcn  (2003),  BA.,  B.&,  Soufliem  Mefliodist  Univeisity, 

M.S.,  Baylor  Univeisity,  Lectuier  ofEducation,  leaching  and  Health. 

Rosen,  I  jndy  (1997),  Credential,  Horosby  Learning  Center,  Logopaedics, 

University  of  Cape  Town;  Professorial  Lecturo-  ofEducation,Teacfaing  and 

Health 

Rosenblatt,  Alan  J.(2001XBA.,TuftsUniversity,MA.,  Boston  College, 

PKD. ,  American  University,  Professorial  Lecturer  of  Communication. 

Rosenthal,  Irving  (2002),  RA.,  City  Univeisity  of  New  Yorlc;  M.PA., 

Cornell  Univeisily,  PKD,  American  Univeisity;  Professorial  Lectiver  of 

Inlemedonal  Service 

Rossi,  Michael  (2005),  B.M,  MM.,  Manhattan  School  of  Music; 

Professorial  Lecturer  of  Perfoiming  Ails. 

RoweO,  DavW  (2005),  RA,  University  of  Noift  Caolina;  Lecturer  of 

Literature. 

Royal,  Cathy  (1995),  BA.,  MA,  Wayie  Stale  Univeisity,  PhD,  The 

Fielding  Institute;  Adjunct  Assocaite  Professor  of  Public  Aduiiiiistiation 

and  Policy 

Rubin,  Gillian  N.  (2005),  B.A,  American  University,  MA,  Emerson 

College;  Lecturerof  Commmication. 

Russo,  Robert  (2002),  BA.,  Sider  Collie;  MFA,  Savanmh  CoDegp  of 

Art  and  Design;  Bofessorial  Lecturer  of  Communicatioa 

Rustamova,  Zava  (2005),  BA,  Moscow  Teacheis'  Training  University, 

Univeisity  of  Misouri;  Lecturer  of  Language  and  Foreign  Studies. 

Ruttioi,  Lora  R.  (2005),  BA,  Randolph-Macon  Woman's  College; 

Lecturer  of  Perfoiming  Arts. 

Ryjik,  Alexandre  (1995),  B.A.,  Oeoige  Mason  Univrasity,  Lecturer  of 

Education,  Teaching  and  Healdt 

Sachs,  Nancy  (2005),  BA,  M.A,  Case  Western  Reserve  Universily, 

M.A.,  The  University  of  Chicago;  Lecturer  of  Literature. 

Sadowsky,  Mitchdl  (2006X  B.A,  M.S,  BaD  State  University;  Lecturerof 

Education,  Teaching  and  Healdi. 

Sakaji,  Ibrahim  Hassan  (2000),  B.A,  Islamic  Universtty,  MA,  St 

Joseph  Univeisity,  PKD,  Ziytoona  Univeisity,  Scholar  in  Residence  of 

Language  and  Foreign  Studies 

Sand,LeahL.(2005),BA,MacaleslerCoQege;  Lecturer  ofLanguage  and 

Foreign  Studies. 

Sands,  Christopher  (2005),  RA,  Macalesler  College;  MA,  PKD.,  Tl* 

Johns  Hopkins  Univeisity,  Professorial  Lecturer  of  Government 

Santiago-Blay,  Jorge  A  (2005),  B.S.,  MS.,  Univeraty  of  Puerto  Rico; 

M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Univeisity  of  Cahfomia,  Berkeley,  Adjunct  Associate 

Professor  of  Biology. 

Sasaki,  Fumiko  (2006),  RA,  M.A,  Aoyama  Oakuin  University,  MA, 

PKD.  ,The  Johns  Hc^kins  Univeisity,  Professorial  Lecturer  oflnternalionBl 

Service 

Savranskitya,  Svctlana  (2001 X  BA.,  Moscow  State  University,  PKD., 

Emory  Univeisily,  Professorial  Lectuier  of  International  Service. 

ScharfTer,  Marc  A  (1990),  BA,  The  University  ofTexas  at  Austin  HtD., 

Unifonned  Services  Univeisity  of  the  Health  Sciences;  Researcher  in 

Residoice  of  Education,  Teaching  and  Heal^ 

Schafft,  Gretchen  (1998),  B.A.,  Antioch  College;  M.A.,  American 

Univeisity,  MHS.,  The  Jc*ns  Hopkins  Universily,  PKD,  The  Catholic 

University  of  America;  Applied  Anthropologist-in-Residence  of 

Anflmjpology. 

Schiwietz,  Chrisdne  (2004X  BA,  The  George  Washington  University, 

MA.,  American  Univeisity,  Lectuier  of  Communcation 

Schlestagpr,  Scott  R  (1999),  RA.,  Paik  College;  MBA.,  GoUen  Gate 

Univeisity,  I^ectuer  of  Infoimation  Tedmology. 

SchniWer,  Abb^  M.  (20O4),  BA,  Miami  Univeisity  M.A,  Tte  Johns 

Hopkins  University,  Lecturer  of  Education,  Teaching  and  HealtK 

Schnure,  Eric  L.  (2006),  B  A,  Hobart  CoD^e;  MS,  The  London  School 

of  Economics  and  Politics;  Lecturer  of  Communicatioa 

Schomer,  Brad  (3005),  B.S.,  Muskingum  College;  MS.,  The  Johns 

Hopkins  Univeisity,  M.A,  Ph.D.,  The  Fielding  Institute,  Professorial 

Lectuier  of  PubKc  Administiation  ani  Policy 

SchuHz,  Heidi  (1998),  B.A,  University  of  Toronto;  MA,  Anerican 

Univeisity,  Lectuer  of  Performing  Arts. 
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Scrog{;lns,  Sterilng  (1988),  B.M,  Colorado  Slate  IMivereity,  M.M., 

University  of  Colorado;  MA.,  American  University,  D.M.A.,  University  of 

Maiylimd,  Adjunct  Associate  Pi«fessor  of  Performing  Arts. 

SoBhore,  Charfcs  (1992),  B.A,  M.A.,  Uiivcrsity  of  Colorado;  HtD., 

University  of  Michigan;  Adjunct  Professor  of  Public  Administralion  and 

Policy. 

Seashore,  Edith  (1996),  B.A ,  Artioch  College;  M.A.,  Columbia 

Univeisity;  Adjunct  Piufesscr  of  PiiKc  Administration  and  Policy 

Seng,  PhilUp  (3006),  B.A,  Nebraska  \\fesleyan  University,  M.A.,  PhD., 

Southem  llliiKiis  University;  Lecturer  of  Philosophy  and  Religion. 

Seng,  Waanc  J.  (1999),  B.S.,  Vn^inia  Pdytechnic  Institute  and  State 

University;  M.S.,  Univereity  of  Wisconsin;  Ph.D.,    The  University  of 

Chicagc^  Pnofessotial  Lecturer  ol'Inteinational  Service. 

Seym,  Sinwne  (2005),  B.A.,  University  of  Karlsruhe;  D.KA.,  University 

of  Soibotme;  II1.D.,  Lhriveisity  of  Friderieiana;  Professorial  I.ecturer  of 

Language  and  Foreign  Studies. 

Sbitulcy,  Samantha  Susan  (20O3X  B.A  ,  Middlebuiy  Cbllege;  Lecturer  of 

Literature. 

Shao,  Tiffany  (2005),  B.A,  University  of  Maryland,  M.A,  American 

University;  I^ecturer  of  Language  and  Foreign  Studies. 

Shapiro,  Carl  (1995),  RA,  The  CbDege  of  WilHam  and  Mary,  MA.. 

PKD.,  Geoige  Mason  Uravetsity,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  PMk 

Administratian  and  Policy. 

Sharara,  Norma  M.  (2003),  BA,  American  Univasity,  J.D.,  University 

of  Maryland;  Lecturer  of  Accounting. 

Sharon,  Adam    (2004),  BA.,  McGill  University,  MA,  The  Johns 

HopldiE  University,  Lecturer  of  International  Service. 

Saierman,  Mark  (1993),  B.A.,  TTb  George  V&shington  Univeraty,  J.D., 

Univeraty  ofMiami;  LL.M.,Oeorgetawn University,  Professorial  Lecturer 

ofQovemment 

Shields,  WUUam  P.  (2000),  BA,MA.,  American  Uniwisity;  Lecturer  of 

Oovemment 

Shin,  Hye  Young  (2004),  BA ,  MA,  Hankuk  Univeisity  of  Foreign 

Studies;  Lecturer  of  Language  and  Foreign  Studies. 

Shioji,  Lane  (2004),  B.M  ,  Baylor  University;  MM.,  Northwestern 

University,  Professorial  Lecturer  of  Perfenrring  Arts. 

Shora,  Kareem  (3005),  B.S.,  Marshall  University,  LL.M.  \\&shington 

College  of  Law  of  American  University,  J.D. ,  West  Virginia  University, 

Professorial  Lecturer  of  biteirotional  Service. 

Shorb,  John  (2000),  B.  S. ,  Tlie  Johns  Hopkins  Univeisity,  M.S.,  Univeraity 

of  Pennsylvania;  Lecturer  of  Public  Administration  and  Policy. 

Shosky,  John  E.  (1987),  B.A,  Colorado  College;  M.A,  University  of 

Wyoming;  Ph.D.,  American  University;  Professorial  Lecturer  of 

Phik>sophy  anl  Religion 

Shrier,  Adam  (2000),  RS.,  Columbia  University,  J.D.,  Fordham 

University,  D.Eng.,  Yale  University,  S.M.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 

Technology,  Adjunct  Assocsile  Professcr  of  International  Business. 

St^l,  Michael  E.  (1978),  BA.,AmericanUnivQsity,MA.,  PhD,  Tufts 

University,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Oovemment 

Silby,  Caroline  (2001),  B.A,  Syracuse  UnivsTiity,  M.Ed.,  Ph.D., 

Univeisity  of  Virginia;  Professorial  Lecturer  of  Education,  Teaching  and 

Health. 

SiKerstein,  Cathy  (1998),  BA.,  University  of  CaKfomia,  Santa  Cniz; 

MA. ,  Columbia  University,  Professorial  Lecturer  oflntemationBl  Service 

Simon,  Eve  (2002),  B.A,  Univeisfty  of  Peimsylvania;  MF.A,  Brandeis 

Univeisity,  Professorial  Lecturer  of  Communication 

Staione,  Fera  N.  (1998),  BA,  M.A,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Colorado; 

Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  International  Service. 

Simons,  Rachel  C  (1997),  Univeisity  of  Illinois  at  Ubana-Champaign; 

PhD.,  Unrveisity  of  Maryland;  Professorial  Lecturer  of  Ait 

Slsleii,  Lee  M.  (1998),  BA,  TularK  University,  J.D.,  University  of  New 

Mexico;  Professorial  Lecturer  of  Justice,  Law  and  Society. 

Sledge,  Sybtea  C.  (1999),  B.S,  MA.,  Hampton  Univeisity,  Gospel  Choir 

Conductor  in  Residence. 

Smith,  Ayanna  (2005),  B.A,  Clark  Aflanta  Univeisity;  Lecturer  of 

Education,  Teaching  and  HealfiL 


Smith,  Gregg(20a5),  RA.,  Univasity  of  Maryland;  Professorial  Lecturer 

ofComrrunicatioa 

Smith,  Johnnie  ( 1993),  BS,  MBA.,ThB  Gcoige  W&shington  University, 

I-ecturerof  I\iblic  Administralion  and  Pohcy 

Smith,  WilUam  BHce  (2005),  B.A.,  University  of  Virginia;  M.A., 

American  University,  l^clurerof  Comnunicalion. 

Smith,  Zcpoiia  (2004),  B.A,  Ohio  Wfesleyan  University;  M.A,  The 

George  WishingtonUnivCTsity,  Lecturer  (^"Language  and  Foreign  Studies. 

Sneed,  Kwelll  (2005),  B  S.,  FTonda  A&M  I  Iniveisity,  MB.A.,  DeVry 

Univeisity,  l^ecturo'  of  F.ducation,  Teaching  and  Healdi 

Snider,  Nancy  Jo  (1996),  B.M,  The  Cafliolic  Umvorsity  of  America; 

Musician  in  Residence. 

Soong,  Paul  X.  (2000),  M.Ed.,  Shanghai  Physical  Education  Institute; 

MD.,  Shanghai  Second  Medical  College  PKD.,  University  of  Marylanc^ 

Professorial  Lecturer  of  Education,  Teaching  and  Health. 

Sorenscn,  John  C.  (2002),  B.A ,  American  University,  MF.A,  Cohmbia 

College;  Professorial  Lecturer  of  Commmication. 

Spaulding,  Jeff  (2006),  BA,  Central  Michigan  Univeisity  M.FA,  The 

Pennsylvania  State  University,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Art 

Sladter,  Michael  (1994),  B.A,  University  of  Maryland;  M.A,  PhD., 

American  Univereity,  Chnica]  Psychologist  in  Resiiknce. 

Stadtler,  Holly  (2005),  B.S.,  James  Madison  Lhiiversity;  Lecturer  of 

Communication 

Slam,  JmoB  H.  (2004),  B.A,  The  Pennsylvania  Stale  University,  B.A., 

MA.,  Univeisity  ofSouth  Fknida;  Scholar-in- Residence  ofPhiksophy  and 

Religion 

Stansbiry,  Aon  0.(2000),  RA,  Saint  Mary's  Coflege;  ID,  The  George 

Washington  Univeisity,  Professorial  Lecturer  of  Government 

Steinbaun,  Jason  B.  (2003),  B  A,  Univeiaty  ofVirgiiia;  M.A ,  American 

University,  JD.  Washington  College  of  Law  of  American  Unrvereity, 

Professorial  Lecturer  of  Government 

Stevens,  Sherri  (2004),  B.S.,  University  of  Maryland  M.S.,  Trinty 

College;  Lecturer  of  Education 

Stewart,  Kathleen  M.  (30O5),  M.S.,  University  of  Maryland;  LecUira-  of 

Communication. 

Stewart,  Susan  (2003),  B.A.,  Brown  University;  M.A.,  Lesley 

College/Shady  Hift  Lecturer  of  Education. 

Strauss,  Lauren  ( 1995),  RA,  Brandeis  University;  MA.,  "V&le  Unrveisity, 

PhD. ,  The  Jevrish  Theological  Seminary  of  America;  Professorial  Lecturer 

of  Philosophy  and  Religion 

Suarcz-Mier,  Maniel  (2006),  BLA,.  National  Univeisity  of  Mejdco;  M.A., 

PhD.,  The  Univeisity  of  Chicago;  A^unct  Professor  of  litemational 

Service. 

Suter, Erik(  1998), B.M.,OberlinCdlegp; MM  Yak) Uraversity, Lecturer 

of  Performing  Arts 

Swlbel,  Matthew  T.  (2005),  B.A.,  American  University,  MB.A, 

University  of  Maryland;  Lectuer  of  Journalism. 

Takakusaki,Yuko(1996),B  A,  Intemalicnal  Christian  Univeisity,  Tokyo; 

M.A,  Louisiana  State  University,  I^ecturer  of  I,anguage  and  Foreign 

Studies. 

Tamagna,  Jane  (1990),  B.A,  M.A,  University  of  Maryland;  Adjunct 

Professor  of  Public  Administiation  and  Ibhcy. 

Tarason,  Stephen  P.  (2005),  B.  A,  M.Ed.,  University  rfMaryland;  PhD., 

The  Union  Institute;  Professorial  Lectuer  of  Education,  Teaching  and 

Health. 

Tate,  Jamrs  Jr.  (2005),  RS,  Norfiem  IlhiBis  Univeisity,  MS.,  University 

of  Pacific;  PhD.,  University  of  Ndnaska;  Adjunct  Rofessor  of  Riology. 

Taub,  Deborah  A  (2000),  B.A.,  Ithaca  College;  M.S.,  Syracuse 

University,  Lecturer  of  Anfliropotogy. 

Taubc,  David  M.  (2000),  BS..  Towson  Univeisity,  M.S.,  American 

Univeisity,  Lecturer  of  Finance  and  Real  Estate. 

Taylor,  Karen  A.  (2001),  R.A,  Georgetown  Umvereity,  M.A  Monterey 

Institute  of  Lntenetional  Studies;  Lecturer  of  Language  and  Foreign 

Studies. 

Tegene,  Abebi^elii  ( 1993),  RS.,  Addis  Ababa  University,  M.S ,  PhD., 

Iowa  State  Univeisily,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Economics. 
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Tdenko,  Shamon  J.  (2004),  B.S.,  Robert  Morris  University,  MEd, 

PeabodyCoIlegBatVandertHftUniverartyLectuiCToflrtiesTialionalSavice. 

Terradellas,  Jaime  (2004),  RA,  Unrvasity  of  Barcelona;  Lecturer  of 

Language  and  Foreign  Studies. 

Tbi^r,  Paul  (1999),  AB,  Vassar  CbHege;  J.D.,  CSeorgetown  Univasity, 

Professorial  Lecturer  of  Management 

Thomas,  Alison  B.  (2005),  B  A.,  Cornell  University;  Lecturer  of 

Literature. 

Thomas,  William  (2001),  RA,  The  Caflwlic  Univeisity  of  America; 

M.A,  University  of  Maryland;  Lecturer  of  Public  Administration  and 

Pobcy. 

Thompson,  Mary  C.  (1992),  RS.,  Wilson  Teachers  Collet;  M.Ed., 

University  of  Maryland;  Urban  Educator  in  Residence  of  Education, 

Teaching  and  Health 

Tilbnan,  Robtrt  (20C6),  B.  A,  The  George  Washington  University;  MA , 

M.FA.,  Univeisity  of  Iowa;  Printmaker-in-ResideiKe  of  Art 

Titus,  Tin»tliy  P.  (2000),  RA,  American  Univasity;  J.D.,  The  George 

Wadiingttm  Uriversity;  Professorial  Lecturer  of  Government 

Tovwes,  Alia  V.  (2005),  B.A,  Minsk  State  Linguistic  University,  MA, 
University  of  North  Didcala;  PhD.,  Georgetown  University,  Professorial 

Lecturer  of  I^anguage  and  Foreign  Studies. 

TYrnt,  Ullie  (2003),  B.A ,  College  ofWboster,  MA.,  Midda>ury  CoDege, 

Lecturer  of  Language  and  Foreign  Studies. 

Tsereteli,  Mamuka  G  (2002),  MA.,  Tbilisi  State  University;  M.S., 

LIniversity  ofMaryland  Uiiveisity  Cdlege;  PhD. ,  Academy  of  Sciences  of 

the  USSR;  Professorial  Lecturer  of  bitematjonal  Service. 

T\icl«r,  Laurtc  (2002),  BA.,  M.S.,  American  Univeisity,  Lecturer  of 

Education,  Teaching  and  Health. 

TUdgc,  Christopher  CoBn  (1999),  B.S.,  M.S ,  PhD.,  The  Univeisity  of 

(Jueensland;  Adjunet-in-Residaice  of  Biology. 

T\jtunji,MuhanmadJenab(2005),B.A,FiankKn  and  Marshall  College; 

M-A,  American  University  of  Beirut  PhD.,  The  Geoige  Washington 

Unii«Tsity,  Professorial  Lecturer  of  faitemational  Service. 

Uluta,  Patrick  Obeten  (1990),  B.A,  MA,  Roosevelt  University,  PhD, 

American  LJniwrsity,  Professorial  I..ecturer  of  IntemaboiB)  Service. 

Valencia,  Manuel  A.  (1999),  BA,  American  Univeisity,  Professorial 

Lecturer  of  Coramunicaticn. 

Van  Hoose,  Matthew  A  (2005),  RM.,  Obeilin  College  and  Conservatory 

of  Music;  M.M,  Indiana  University,  Accompanist-irvResidence  of 

Performing  Arte. 

Van  Kii1i,Se«iW.(20O5XB.FA,Wright  Slate  UnivrarsityLecturerof  Art 

VelE-Gitoert,  Paige  (2003),  BA.,  Univereity  of  Arizona;  Lecturer  of 

Education,  Teaching  and  Healtfi 

Vrtcri,  Maria  Amelia  (2005),  RA  The  Caflchc  Univereity  of  America; 

MA,  Latin  American  Sctool  of  Social  Studies;  Lecturer  of  Language  ar>d 

Foreign  Studies 

VoigL,  Joan  A  (2001),  B.A.,  University  ofMaryland;  M.Sc.,  The  George 

Washington  Uriveisity,  Professorial  Lecturer  of  Communication. 

Warier,  Ruth  S.  (2006),  B.A.,  Univasity  of  North  Carolina;  M.S., 

American  University,  PKD.,  Fielding  Graduate  University,  Professorial 

Lecturer  of  Public  Administration  and  Policy. 

WaMman,  Msrk  S.  (1982),  B.A,  MA,  PhD,  Univeisity  of  Florida; 

Professorial  Lecturer  of  Finance. 

Warner,  Michael  (2006),  B.A,  University  ofMaryland;  M.  A, University 

of  Wisconsin;  PhD,  The  University  of  Chicago;  Adjunct  Professor  of 

Internationa]  Sovice. 

Weaver,Albert  (2000),  B.A,UnivBrsityofCalifomia,  Santa  Chiz;M.EA, 

American  Lhriversity,  Artist-in-Residence  of  Art 

Weavis-,  Jane  &  (2002),  B  A.,  Radcliffe  Cdl^e;  J.D.,SlBnfonl Uriversity 

Lecturer  of  Education,  Teaching  and  Health. 

Webster,  Lee  &  (20O4),  RS.,U.S.  Mitilary  Academy  MS.,  Univeisity  of 

Central  Texas;  M.A.,  J.D.,  Northwestern  University,  Lecturer  of 

MaiKgement 

Weinberg,  Jiffrcy  A  (2005),  B.A,  Columbia  University,  J.D.,  The 

George  Washington  University;  Professorial  Lecturer  of  Public 

Administration  and  Policy 


Weir,  Margaret  (2006),  RA,  Siena  College;  M.B.A.,  Rensselaer 

Polytechnic  hrstitule;  Lecturer  of  Information  Tedmology. 

Whaley,  John  D.  (1999),  RA,  University  of  Cahfomia,  Beriieley,  Ph.D., 

Ameriian  Urrivecity,  Professorial  Lecturer  of  Oovemment 

Wheder,  Gilles  C.  (2005),  BA,  B.S.,  Washington  &  Lee  University 

M.F.A.,  American  University;  Screenwriter  in  Residence  of 

Commmicatioa 

Whitney,  Can)l(  1 997),B  A. ,  Stanford  Univasity,  Professorial  Lecturer  of 

Government 

Whitney,  Pc<er  D.  (1997),  B.A,  Princeton  University,  M.P.A,  Harvard 

Univeisity;  MA,  Vanderbilt  Univeisity,  Eeonomist-in-ResiderKC  of 

Econcmics. 

WIckois,  Matthew  R  (2004), B. A,  Mansfield  University  MA,  Oeoigia 

Slate  Univeisity;  Lecturer  of  Anthropobgy. 

WickiT,  Whiting  J.  (1998),  B.S.,  MA,  M.Phil,  The  George  Washington 

University;  Ph.D.,  American  University;  Ptofessorial  Lecturer  of 

Mafliematics  and  Statistics. 

Wilkins,  Helanius  (2005),  B.S.,  Rochester  Institute  of  Technotogy; 

Professorial  Leclner  of  Performing  Arts. 

Wilkinson,  Klrsten  N.  (2003),  BA,  Univeisity  of  Cotorado;  Lecturer  of 

Performing  Arts 

WilbfiTB,  Kristm  (2006),  B  A,  Rhode  Island  College;  MA,  University 

of  ToiontcT,  Professorial  Lecturer  of  Performing  Arts. 

WilBans,  Noriko(2005),  BA,  Keio  Univeraty,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Oeoigetoivn 

Univeisity,  Professorial  Lecturer  of  Language  and  Foreign  Studies. 

WUIiams,  Patricia  (1999),  B.A,  Yale  University;  M.D ,  Harvard 

Univeisity,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Public  Admimstration  and 

Policy. 

WUUtim,  Thomas  B.  (2000),  RA,  Trinity  Univeisity,  MA.,  \^ishinglDn 

Slate  University;  Lecturer  of  Government 

Wilson,  Radford  (2004),  RS.,  MS.,  Geoigp  Williams  College,  Hi.D, 

Case  Western  Reserve  University;  Professorial  Lecturer  of  Public 

Administration  and  Policy. 

Winkler,  Matt  (1999),  BA,.  Curry  College;  MA,  American  University, 

Professorial  Lectiier  of  Corrmunicatian. 

Wise,  Leo  Joseph(2005),  B  A.,  MA ,  The  Johns  Hopkins  University,  J.D., 

Harvard  University,  Professorial  Lecturer  of  Justice,  Law  and  Society. 

Wolvin,  Andrew  (1984X  B.S.,  M.A,  Univeisity  of  NAraska;  PhD., 

Puidue  Univeisity,  Adjunct  Professw  of  Commimicatioii. 

Wright,  David  R.  (2002),  BA.,  American  University;  Lecturer  of 

Comnamication. 

Wright,  John  R  (3005),  B.A,  Virginia  Commonwealtfi  Univeisity, 

Lecturer  of  Comnunicalioa 

Xu,  Svetlana  (1987),  B.A,  East  China  Normal  University;  MA, 

American  Univeisity,  PhD,  Russian  Academy  of  Sciences;  Professorial 

Lecturer  of  Language  and  Foreign  Studies. 

Yancey,  Ann  J.  (2005),  B.A.,  Duke  University;  MA.,  American 

Unjveraty  Lecturer  of  Language  and  Foreign  Studies. 

Yanera,  Susan  Fiatricia  (1984),  BA.,  Faimiont  Stale  Collie;  M.FA., 

American  Univeisity,  Adjuii;^  Associate  Professor  of  Art 

Yates,  John  W.  (2004),  B  S.,  Frosftuig  Slate  Uraveraty,  MA,  West 

Virginia  University,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Information 

Technology. 

Yeo,  OBvia  S.  (2005),  BA,  Univeisity  of  Reading;  M.EA,  American 

Univereity  Professorial  Lecturer  of  Communicatkm. 

Zhang  Manll(1998),  RB.A,  MA,  Uraversity  of  International  Business 

and  Economics;  HtD.,  The  George  A^^hington  University,  Professorial 

Lecturer  of  International  Service. 

Zian%  Xiaoli  (3004),  BA ,  Dalian  Foreign  Language  University,  M.A, 

Osaka  Filucation  University,  Lecturer  of  Language  and  Foreign  Studies 

Zimmemnn,  Sacha  M.  (2006),  B.A,  Binghan^ton  Univeisity,  MA, 

Syracuse  Univeisity,  Lecturer  of  ComnHmication 

Zlttleiran,  Kaien  R  (2004),  B.S.,  University  of  Wisconsin;  MA., 

American  Llniveisity,  Lectuo-  of  Education,  Teadiing  and  Heatti 

Zizos,  Chryssa  I.  (2006),  BA.,  Eastern  Kentucky  UnivCTsity,  MA, 

Amerian  Univeisity,  Lectuer  of  Communication 


Abroad  at  AU,  265 
Academic  Calendar,  3 
Academic  Integrity  Code,  45 
Academic  Support  Center,  3 1 
Accounting 

courses  (ACCT),  269 

M.S.,  189 
Accreditation,  10 
Administiation,  Univereity,  2 
AdmissioD 

graduate,  17 

international  student,  18 

undergraduate,  15 
Advanced  Leadership  Studies 

undergraduate  certificate,  241 
Advanced  Placement,  61 
Advancement  to  candidacy,  graduate,  5 1 
Advising,  academic,  39 
AEL  (Assesanent  of  Experiential 

Learning),  76 
All  but  dissertation  (ABD)  master's,  52 
American  Experience 

undergraduate  certificate,  268 
American  Politics 

Wadiington  Semester,  240,  264 
American  Studies,  77 

B.A.,77 

courses  (AMST),  271 

minor,  78 
American  University  Mediation  Services 

(AUMS),  32 
American  University  Club  Council 

(AUCC),  34 
Americas,  The 

graduate  certificate,  233 
Andes  to  Rainforest  Semester,  265 
Anflitopology,  78 

B.A.,79 

B.A./M.A.,80 
certificate  in  PubHc  Anthropology,  80,  82 

courses  (ANTH),  272 

M.A.  in  Pubbc  Anfliropology,  80 

minor,  79 

Ph.D.,  81 
Anthropology,  Applied 

minor,  79 
Applied  Science 

M.S.,  105 
Arab  Studies 

minoT,  82 

undergraduate  certificate,  82 
Arabic 

courses  (ARAB),  340 
Art,  83 

B.A.  in  Art  History,  84 

B.  A  in  Graphic  Design,  85 

B.A  in  Studio  Art,  86 

B.FA,87 

MA.  in  Art  History,  90 

M.F.A,  90 


minor  in  Art  History,  89 

minor  in  Graphic  Design,  89 

minor  in  Studio  Art,  89 
Art  History 

B.A,  84 

courses  (ARTH),  275 

M.A.,  90 

minor,  89 
Art,  Studio 

B.A,  84 

courses  (ARTS),  278 

M.F.A.,  90 

minor  in  Studio  Art,  86 
Arts  and  Sciences,  College  of;  75 
Arts  Management 

graduate  certificate,  158 

M.A.,  158 
Asian  Studies 

graduate  certificate,  88 

undergraduate  certificate,  91, 92 
Asian  Studies,  Center  for,  206 
Associate  in  Arts  (A A),  58, 77 
Athletics  and  Reweation,  8 
Attendance,  class,  44 
AU  Abroad,  265 
Audio  Production 

B.A,  99 
Audio  Technology, 

B.S,  100 

courses  (ATEC),  279 

minor,  102 
Audit 

alumni  program,  43 

registration,  41 

Bachelor's/master's  degrees,  52,  58 
Beijing  Semester,  266 
Berlin  Semester,  267 
Biochettiistry 

B.S,  96 

minor,  97 
Biology,  93 

B.S,  93 

B.S./M.AorMS.,94 

courses  (BIO),  280 

M.A,94 

M.S.,  95 

minor,  94 
Board  of  Trustees,  2 
Brussels  Semester,  265 
Business  Administration 

B.SB.A,  179 

J.D./M.B.A.,  188 

M.B.A.,  183 

minor,  182 
Business,  Kogod  School  of;  176 

Calendar,  academic,  3 

Campaign  Management  Institute,  237 

Campus  Life,  3 1 
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Index 

Cancellation  of  classes,  emergency,  44 
Cancellation  of  courses,  44 
Career  Services,  37 
Certificate  programs,  12,  13 
Certification  of  eraoUnicnt,  49 
Chemistry,  95 

B.S.,96 

B.S./M.S.,97 

courses  (CHEM),  283 

M.S.,98 

minor,  97 
Child  Development  Center,  9 
Chinese 

courses  (CHIN),  340 
Cinema  Studies,  Literature: 

minor,  144 
Class  attendance,  44 
Class  periods,  44 
Class  standing,  undergraduate,  58 
CLEG  (Communication,  Legal 
Institutions,  Economics,  and  Government) 

B.A.,240 
CLEP  (College  Level  Examination 

Program),  61 
Chib  Council,  American  University,  34 
College  Writing  and  English  Competency 

requirement,  62 
CommencertKnt,  participation  in,  50 
Communication,  192 

courses  (COMM),  286 

minor,  199 
Communication  Media,  Foreign 

Language  and 

B.A.,  136, 198 
Communication,  International 

M.  A,  220 
Communication,  Legal  Institiitions, 

Economics,  and  GovemrrBnt  (CLEG) 

B.A.,  240 
Communication,  School  of,  192 
Communication:  Communication  Studies 

B.A.,  193 
Communication:  Joumahsm 

B.A.,  195 
Communication:  Journalism  and  Public 

Affairs 

M.  A,  200 

weekend  M.A  program,  201 
Communication:  Producing  for  Film 

and  Video 

weekend  M.A  program,  203 
Communication:  Public  Communication 

B.A,  196 

bachelor' s/M-A,  202 

M.A.,  202 

weekend  M.  A  program,  202 
Communication;  Visual  Media 

B.A.,  197 
Community  Service  Center,  3 1 
Community  Service  Learning  Projects,  42 


Index 

Comparative  and  Regional  Studies 

MA.  in  Intematiooa]  Af&irs,  218 
Comprehensive  examinations,  graduate,  52 
Computer  Science,  99 

B.S.,  101 

B.S./M.S.,  103 

B.S./MS.  in  Mathematics  and,  104, 

149 

B.S./M.S.  in  Physics  and,  104 

courses  (CSC),  294 

graduate  certificate,  105 

MS.,  104 

minor,  102 
Conduct  Council,  32 
Congressional  and  Presidential  Studies, 

Center  for,  237 
Ccosortium  of  Universities  of  the 

Washington  Metropolitan  Area,  42 
Cooperative  Education,  38 
Counseling  Center,  32 
Course  numbering  system,  44 
Creative  Writing 

MF.A.,  145 
Credit  hour  requirement 

graduate,  5 1 

undergraduate,  58 
Credit  hour  vahie,  44 
Cross-Cuhural  Comnunicstion 

graduate  certificate,  23 1 
Curriculum  and  Instruction 

graduate  certificate,  124 

MEd,  122 
Czech 

courses  (CZEC),  340 

Dance 

minor,  157 
Dean 's  list,  undergraduate,  50 
Declaration  of  major,  undeigraduate,  59 
Degree  requirements,  university 

graduate,  5 1 

undergraduate,  55 
D^ees  confeired,  2004-2005,  1 1 
Development  Management 

MS.,  228 
Dining  services,  9 
Disability  Support  Services,  32 
Dismissal,  academic 

graduate,  5 1 

undergraduate,  57 
Dissertations,  54 
Dual  master's  degrees  option,  56 

Economic  Policy 

Washington  Semester,  108, 264 
Economics,  106 

B.A,  107 

B.A/M,A.,109 

B.S.,  108 

courses  (ECON),  296 


M.A.,  109 

minor,  108 

Ph.D.,  1 10 
Education,  1 13 

accelerated  bachelor's/master's,  118 

courses  (ED U),  301 

M.A.T.,  119 

minor  in  Special  Education,  1 17 

secondary  education,  1 16 
Education  Studies 

minor,  1 17 
Elementary  Education 

B.A,  115 

graduate  teaching  certificate,  1 16 
Engbsh  for  speakers  of  other  languages 

(ESOL) 

graduate  teaching  certificate,  1 16 
EngHsh  language  requirement,  18 
Enrolhnent,  Fall  2005,  11 
Environmental  Assessment 

graduate  certificate,  130 
Environmental  Science 

bachelor'sWS.,  129 

M.S,,  129 

minor,  129 
Environmental  Studies,  126 

B.A.,  127 

courses  (ENVS),  306 
Ethics,  Peace  and  Global  Afifeiis 

M.A.,  160,225 
European  Studies 

graduate  certificate,  23 1 

undergraduate  certificate,  216 
European  Union  Studies, 

American  Consortium  for,  206 
Evaluation  of  progress,  undergraduate,  59 

Faculty,  6 

Ac^unct,  2005-2006, 414 

FuU-time,  2005-2006, 398 
Faisi 

Courses  (EARS),  346 
Fields  of  study 

changes  in  undei^graduate,  5  7 
Fihnand  Electronic  Media 

M.EA.,  203 
Fihnand  Video 

M.A.,  203 
Finance  and  Real  Estate 

minor,  182 
Finance  and  Real  Eistate 

courses  (FIN),  308 
Financial  aid 

graduate,  26 

undeigraduate,  24 

veterans'  benefits,  29 
Fine  Arts 

B.F.A.,  87 

M.FA.,  (ait),  90 

M.F.A.,  (creative  writing),  145 


MF.A,  (film  and  electronic 
media),  203 
Foreign  Language  and  Communication 

Media 

B.A,  136, 198 
French 

B.A,  135 

couises(FREN),  340 

minor,  136 
French/Europe,  Language  and  Area 
Studies: 

B.A,  137,212 

minor,  136,214 
Freshman  forgiveness,  57 

Gay,  Lesbian,  Bisexual,  Transgender,  and 
AHy  Resource  Center  (GLBTA),  35 
Gender  and  PoUtics 

Washington  Semester,  241, 263 
General  Education  Program,  65 
German 

B.A.  135 

courses  (GERM),  343 

minor,  136 
Geimai^urope,  Language  and 

Area  Studies: 

B.A,  137,212 

tranor,  139,214 
Global  Environmental  Policy 

bachelor'sTVl.A,  216 

MA,  226 
Global  Peace,  Center  for,  206 
Government,  238 

courses  (GOVT),  311 

see  also  Political  Science 
Grade  point  average  (GPA),  49 

gnduate,  53 

undergraduate,  59 
Grades 

changes  in,  49 

incomplete,  49 

pass/fail,  49 
Grading  system,  49 

Graduate  credit,  for  undeigraduates,  59 
Graduate  study 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  75 

Kogod  School  of  Business,  183 

School  of  Communication,  200 

School  of  htemational  Service,  217 

School  of  Pubhc  Afiaiis,  236 
Graduation,  application  for,  49 
Graduittion  rate,  undergraduate,  11 
Graphic  Design 

B.A,  85 

courses  (GDES),  310 
minor,  89 
Grievance  policy,  studait  acadeirtic,  45 
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Havana  Semeslei,  266 
Health  and  Fitness,  1 14 

courses  (HFIT),  318 
Health  Education  Program,  33 
Health  Fitness,  National  Center  for,  122 
Healtti  insurance,  student,  39 
Health  Promotion 

B.S.  in  Healft  PronBtion,  125 

B.S./M.S..  125 

M.S.  in  Health  Promotion 
Management  126 

minor  in  Health  Promotion,  125 
Hebrew 

courses  (HEBR),  343 
Hinli 

courses  (HIND),  344 
History,  UO 

B.A,  131 

B.A/M.A.,  132 

courses  (HIST),  321 

M.A.,  132 

miDoi;  131 

PhD.,  133 
Honorary  Societies,  6 
Honors,  graduation 

Latin  honors,  SO 

University  honors,  50 
Housing  and  Dining  PrograriB  (HDP),  33 

Immunizations,  requited,  32 

Inoompl^  grades,  49 

Information  Systems  and  Tedmology 

minor,  182 
Infomiatioa  Technology 

courses  (ITEC),  332 
Infotmaticn  Technology  Management 

M.S.,  190 
Interdisctphnary  studies 

B.A.orB.S.,59 

M.A.orM.S.,  53 

trrinoT,  60 
International  Affairs 

J.D./M.A.,  220 

M.A,217 

undergraduate  certificate,  2 17 
Internationa]  Business 

courses  (IBUS),  329 
International  Business  and  Trade 

Washington  Semester,  182,  263 
Internationa]  Communication 

M,A,220 
Internationa]  Development 

MA,  221 
International  DevelopitEnt  Managonent 

graduate  certificate,  23 1 
International  Ecorximic  Relations 

graduate  certificate,  1 12, 232 

M.A.  in  IntemationBl  Affiirs,  218 


International  F^ivirDimKnt  and 

Development 

Washington  Semester,  215, 263 
International  Peace  and  Conflict 

Resolution 

M.A,223 

MJV/M.AT.,121  ,224 

MA./M.T.S.,225 
International  Politics 

MA.  in  International  Afiairs,  2 19 
International  Politics  and  Foreign  Policy 

Washington  Sanester,  215, 263 
International  Relations 

PKD.,229 
International  Service,  Master  of 

(M1.S.),227 
International  Service,  School  of,  205 

courses  (SIS),  379 
International  student 

admission,  18 

English  language  requirement,  18 

registration,  41 

visa  requirements,  18 
International  Student  &  Scholar  Services 

(1SSS),35 
International  Studies 

B.A,  209 

B.A/MjV,  216 

minor,  215 
International  Training  and  Education 

Mj\.,  118 
Internships,  38 

rtsximum  credit,  graduate,  5 1 

nsximum  credit,  undetgradiate,  58 

registration,  41 
Italian 

couses  (TTALX  344 


courses  (JAPN),  344 

minor,  214 
Japsnese/Asia,  Language  and  Area 

Studies: 

maioT,  139,  206 
Jewish  Studies,  133 

B.A,  133 

courses  (JWST),  339 

mirKjr,  134 
Journalism 

Washington  Semester,  199, 264 
Judicial  Affairs  and  Mediation  Services 

(JAMS),  32 
Justice 

B.A,  246 

minor,  249 

Washington  Semester,  248, 264 
Justice,  Law  and  Society,  246 

B.A/M.a,  249 

courses  (JLS),  335 

J.D7M.S.,  250 
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M.S.,249 
PKD.,250 

Kay  Spiritual  I  jfe  Center,  34 

Kenya  Semester,  267 

Key  Executive  Program  (MP.A),  254 

Kogod  School  of  Business,  176 

Korea  l)niversity-AU  Exchange,  207 

Korean 

courses  (KOR),  344 

Language  and  Area  Studies 

B.A.,  137,212 

minor,  139,214 
Loiguage  and  Foreign  Studies,  134 

courses  (LPS),  340 
Language  Resource  Center (LRC),  135 
Latin  America,  Spanish/,  Language  and 

Area  Studies: 

B.A.,  137,212 

minot;  139,214 
Latin  American  Studies,  Spanish: 

M.A.,  140 
Latin  honors,  54 
Law  and  Society 

B.A.,247 
Law,  Washington  College  of,  261 
Learning  Services  Program,  17 
Leave  of  disence 

graduate,  53 

undergraduate,  59 
Liberal  Studies 

B.A.,  142 
Library,  university,  7 
Literature,  143 

BA.,  143 

B.A./Mj\.,  144 

courses  (LIT),  347 

M.A.,  144 

M.FA  in  Creative  Writing,  145 

minor,  144 
Load,  academic 

graduate,  51 

undergraduate,  57 
London  Semester,  266 

Madrid  Semester,  267 

Maintaining  matriculation,  graduate,  54 
Majors,  uixletgraduate,  12 

requirements,  5  9 
Management 

courses  (MGMT),  355 

M.S.,  190 
Marine  Science 

B.S.,  128 
Marketing 

courses  (MKTG),  357 

minor;  182 
Mathenvtics,  145 

B.S.,  146 


Index 

B.S./MA.,  149 

courses  (MATH),  352 

M.A.,  150 

minor,  148 
Matheimtics,  Applied 

B.S.,  146 

B.S./MA  in  mathematics,  139 
Mathematics  and  Computo'  Science 

B.S./M.S.,  104, 149 
Mathematics  and  Statistics 

B.S,/M.S.,  143 
Matiieimtics  Requirement,  University,  63 
Media,  student,  35 
Medical  witiidiawal  policy,  23 
Mediterranean  Semester,  268 
Merit  a>vards,  undergraduate,  38 
Microeconomics,  Applied 

graduate  certificate,  1 1 1 
Minors,  undergraduate,  12 

requirements,  60 
Multi-Eflmic  Studies 

courses,  329 

minor,  15 1 

undergraduate  certificate,  151 
Multicultural  Affairs,  36 
Multimedia 

B.A.,88 

courses  (MMDD),  359 
Music 

B.A.,154 

courses,  applied  music,  359 

minor,  157 
Music  Theatre 

B.A.,  155 

New  Student  Programs,  32 
Noodegree 

admission  to  graduate  degree  status,  17 

admission  to  undergraduate  degree 
status,  16 

registration,  18 
Nondiesis  options,  54 
North  American  Studies 

minor,  146 

graduate  certificate,  147 

Oiganization  Development 

graduate  certificales,  257 

M.S.O.D.,  256 
Oiganizational  Change 

graduate  certificate,  259 

Paris  Semester,  267 
Paiking  and  TraflTic,  9 
Pass/fail,  49 

undeigraduate,  60 
Peace  and  Conflict  Resolution 

Washington  Semester,  215, 264 
Peace  Corps 

MA.  in  TESOL  program,  172 


Peacebuilding 

graduate  certificate,  232 
Performing  Arts,  153 

courses  (PERF),  360 
Performing  Arts:  Arts  Management 

M.A.,  158 
Performing  Arts:  Music  Theatre 

B.A.,  155 
Performing  Arts:  Theatre 

B.A.,  156 
Phi  Beta  Kappa,  6 
Phi  Kappa  Phi,  6 
Philosophy,  159 

B.A.,  159 

B.A./M.A.,  160 

courses  (PHIL),  365 

M.A.,  160 

minor,  159 
Physics,  99 

B.S.,  102 

courses  (PHYS),  367 

minor,  103 
Physics,  AppKed 

minor,  103 

undergraduate  certificate,  103 
Physics  and  Conpuler  Science 

B.S./M.S.,  104 
Political  Science 

B.A.,238 

B.A./M.A.,242 

M.A.,  243 

minor,  241 

Ph.D.,  244 

see  also  Government 
Prague  SenKSter,  266 
Pre-cngineering,  162 
Pretaw,  162 
Premedical,  162 

postbaccalaureate  certificate,  164 
Probation,  academic 

graduate,  51 

undergraduate,  57 
Protection  of  research  subjects,  8 
Provisional  standing,  graduate,  17 
Psychology,  165 

B.A.,  165 

B.A./M.A.,  166 

courses  (PSYC),  368 

M.A.,  166 

minor,  166 

Ph.D.,  167 
Public  Administration, 

AU/OPM  MP.A,  255 

BA/M.PjV,252 

courses  (PUAD),  372 

Key  Ejiecutive  MP.A.,  254 

M.P.A.,  253 

Ph.D.,  258 
Public  Administiation  and  PoKcy,  252 

minor,  252 


Pubhc  Afi&trs,  School  of,  236 
Pubhc  AfBiirs  Institute,  237 
Pubhc  Anthropology 

graduate  certificate,  82 

MA.,  80 

undergratuate  certificate,  80 
Pubhc  Financial  Management 

graduate  certificate,  259 
Pubhc  Management 

graduate  certificate,  260 
Pubhc  Pohcy 

B.A/M.P.P.,  253 

Master  of  Pubhc  PoKcy  (M.P.P.),  255 
Public  Pohcy  Analysis 

graduate  certificate,  259 

Qiantitative  Methods 
minor,  148 

Readmission 

graduate,  17 

undergraduate,  17 
Real  Estate 

minor,  183 
Records,  studoit,  46 

confidentiality  of  46 
Refunds 

financial  aid,  25, 27 

housing,  23 

meal  plan,  23 

tuition,  22 
R^istration,  39 

changes  in,  43 

international  student,  41 
Regulations,  academic,  45-63 
Rehgion 

couises(REUj),377 

minoT,  159 
Repetition  of  courses,  49 
Requirements,  university  degree 

graduate,  49 

undergraduate,  58 
Residence  Hall  Association  (RHA),  33 
Residence  requirement 

graduate,  51 

undergraduate,  58 
Ritsumeikan  University  (Japan)-AU 

Exchange,  206 
Rome  Semester,  267 
Russian 

B.A,  135 

courses  (RUSS),  344 

minor  (lai^uage),  136 

minor  (studies),  136 
Russian/Area  Studies,  Language  and 

Area  Studies: 

B.A,  137,212 

minor,  139,  214 
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Santiago  Semester,  265 

Scioices  Pb-AU (Paris)  Exchange,  207 

Secondary  Education 

undergraduate  major,  116 
Secondary  Teaching 

graduate  certificate,  1 16 
Shutde  services,  9 
Social  Research 

graduate  certificate,  1 7 1 
Sociology,  169 
B.A.,  169 
B.A/M.A,  170 
courses  (SOCY),  390 
M.A.,  170 
minor,  170 
Sookmyung  Women's  University 

(Korea)- AU  Exchaige,  202 
Spmiish 
B.A.,  135 

courses  (SPAN),  345 
minor,  136 
Spanish/Latin  America,  Language  and 
Area  Studies: 
B.A.,  137,212 
minor,  139, 214 
Spanish:  Latin  American  Studies 

M.A.,  140 
Special  Education 

minor,  117 
Special  Education:  Learning  Disabilities 

M.A.,  119 
Spiritual  Life  Center,  34 
Statistics,  146 
B.S.,  149 
B.S./M.S.,  149 
courses  (STAT),  394 
M.S.,  150 
minor,  148 
Statistics,  Applied 

graduate  certificate,  150 
undergraduate  certificate,  149 
Statute  of  limitations,  graduate,  54 
Student  Accounts,  2 1 , 
Studoit  Activities,  34 
Student  Conduct  Code,  3 1 
Student  GovenmBnt  (SG),  35 
General  Assonbly  (GA),  35 
Student  Union  Board  (SUB),  35 
Student  HeaWi  Center  (SHC),  32 
Student  records,  46 

confidentiality  of^  46 
Student  responsibility,  44 
Student/faculty  ratio,  5 
Studio  Art 
B.A.,  86 

courses  (ARTS),  270 
minor,  89 


M.F.A.,90 
Study  abroad,  265 

courses  (SABD),  378 
undergraduate,  61 
Study  at  another  institution 
graduate,  54 
uiKlergraduate,  60 
Swahili 

courses  (SW AH),  346 
Taxation 

MS.,  191 
Teaching 

graduate  certificate,  122 
Masters  of  Arts  in  Teaching 

(M.A.T),  119 
M-A.T./MA.  in  Internationa]  Peace 
andConflict  Resolution,  121,  224 
TESOL  (Teaching  Enghsh  to  Speakers 
of  Other  Languages),  172 
AU/Peaoe  Corps  progrtun,  172 
bathelor's'M.A.,  172 
certificate,  173 
courses  (TESL),  395 
MA.,  172 
Theatre 
B.A.,  156 
minor,  157 
Theses,  54 
TOEFL  (Test  of  English  as  a  Foreign 

Language).  18 
Tools  of  research,  requirement,  55 
Transcriite,  48 
Transfer  of  credit 

dual  master 's  d^rees  option,  5  6 
from  graduate  study  at  another 

institution,  54 
from  one  American  University 

advarxxd  d^ree  to  anodier,  55 
graduate,  55 

graduate  &om  nondegree,  17 
undergraduate,  61 
undergraduate  fiom  rxnxlegTee,  16 
undergraduate  fiom  study  abroad,  61 
undergraduate  study  at  anollier 
institution,  60 
Transforming  Communities 

Washington  Senester;  24 1, 248, 264 
Translation 

graduate  certificate,  141 
undergraduate  certificate,  139 
Trustees,  Board  of,  2 
Tuition  and  fees,  19 

cancellation  of  charges,  22 
Tuition  refurxl  insurance,  23, 33 
Turkish 

courses  (TURK),  347 


Index 

Undergraduate  study 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  74 

Kogod  School  of  Business,  179 

School  of  Communication,  193 

School  of  bitemational  Service,  208, 

209 

School  of  PubHc  Afiairs,  236 
United  States  Foreign  Policy 

MA.  in  International  Affairs,  219 
University  Adrrrinistration,  2 
University  Center,  34 
University  degree  requirements 

graduate,  51 

undergraduate,  57 
University  Honors  Program,  50 

courses  (HNRS),  329 
University  profile,  5 
University  requirements 

college  writing  and  EngHsfa 
competerKy,  62 

rmtherratics,  62 

Veterans'  Benefits,  29 
Visa  requirements 

international  studerrts,  18 

WAMU-FM,  7 

Washington  College  of  Law,  261 

Washington  Semester,  254 

American  Politics,  240, 264 

courses  (WSEM),  397 

Economic  Policy,  108, 264 

Gender  and  Politics,  241,  263 

International  Business  atxl 
Trade,  182,263 

Intematiorud  Environment  and 
DevelojmKnt,  215,  263 

International  Politics  and  Foreign 
Policy,  215,263 

Journalism,  199, 264 

Justice,  248, 264 

Peace  and  Conflict  Resolution, 
215,264 

summer  internship,  264 

Transforming  Corrmunities, 
241, 248, 264 
Wittidrawal  fiom  the  university,  44 
Women  &  Politics  Institute,  237 
Women's  and  Gender  Studies,  174 

B.A.,  174 

courses  (WGST),  397 

minor;  175 
Women,  Pohcy,  and  PoHtical  Leadership 

graduate  certificate,  245 

undergraduate  certificate,  242 
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